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CHAPTER  I. 

'  SMALL  AND  EABLY/ 


A  WILD  wet  night  in  the  Channel, 
the  white  waves  leaping,  Icushing, 
and  tumbling  together  in  that  con- 
fofiion  of  troubled  waters,  which  nau- 
tical men  call  a 'cross- sea.'  A  dreary, 
dismal  night  on  Calais  sands :  faint 
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moonshine  struggling  through'  a 
low  driving  scud,  the  harbour-lights 
quenched  and  blurred  in  mist.  Such 
a  night  sa  bids  the  trim  French 
sentry  hug  himself  in  his  watch- 
coat,  calmly  cursing  the  weather, 
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while  he  hums  the  choros  of  a 
comio  opera,  driying  his  thoughts 
by  force  of  contrast  to  the  lustrous 
glow  of  the  wine-shop,  the  spark- 
ling eyes  and  gold  ear-rings  of 
Mademoiselle  Therese,  who  presides 
over  Love  and  Bacchus  therein. 
Such  a  night  as  gives  the  travel- 
lers in  the  mail-packet  some  notion 
of  those  ups  and  downs  in  life  which 
landsmen  may  bless  themselves  to 
ignore,  as  hints  to  the  Queen's  Mes- 
senger, seasoned  though  he  be,  that 
ten  minutes  more  of  that  heaving, 
pitching,  toemulous  motion  would 
lay  him  alongside  those  poor  sick 
neophytes  whom  he  pities  and  con- 
demns ;  reminding  him  how  even  Jte 
has  cause  to  be  thankful  when  he 
reflects  that,  save  for  an  occasional 
Levanter,  Uie  Mediterranean  is  a 
mill-pond  oompnred  to  La  Manche. 
Such  a  nigilt  «b  makes  the  hardy 
fisherman  rvamiog  fcfr  the  Havre  or 
St.  ^l^rie  growl  his  'Babord '  and 
'Tribotd'  in  hardier  tones  than 
usual  to  bis  mftte,  because  he  cannot 
keep  his'^oaghts  off  Marie  and  the 
little  ones  ashore;  his  dark-eyed 
Marie,  praying  her  heart  out  to  the 
Virgin  on  her  knees,  feeling,  as  the 
fierce  wind  howls  and  blusters  round 
their  hut,  that  not  on  her  weddiiig- 
moming,  not  on  that  summer  eve 
when  he  won  her  down  by  the  sea, 
did  she  love  her  Pierre  so  dearly,  as 
now  in  this  dark  boisterous  weather, 
that  causes  her  very  flesh  to  creep 
while  she  listens  to  its  roar.  No- 
body who  could  help  it  would  be 
abroad  on  Calais  sands.  'Fas  mSme 
un  Anglais!'  mutters  the  sentry, 
ordering  his  firelock  with  a  ring, 
and  wishing  it  was  time  for  the  Be- 
lief. But  an  Englishman  is  out 
nevertheless,  wandering  aimlessly  to 
and  fro  on  the  beach ;  turning  his 
face  to  windwwrd  against  the  driving 
rain ;  trying  to  think  the  wet  on  his 
cheek  is  idl  from  vnthout;  vainly 
hoping  to  stifle  grief,  remorse, 
anxie^,  by  exposure,  and  active 
bodily  exercise. 

'  How  could  I  stay  in  that  cursed 
room?'  he  mutters,  striding  wildly 
among  the  sandhills.  'The  very 
tick  of  the  clock  was  enough  to 
drive  one  mad  in  those  long  fearful 
pauses— solemn  and  silent  as  death ! 
Can't  the  fools  do  any  thing  for  her  ? 


What  is  the  use  of  nurses  and 
doctors,  and  all  the  humbug  of 
medicine  and  science  ?^  My  darling  I 
my  darlmg!  It  was  too  cruel  to 
hear  you  wailing  and  crying,  and  to 
know  I  could  do  you  no  good  I 
What  a  coward  I  am  I  to  have  fled 
into  the  wilderness  like  a  murderer  I 
I  couldn't  have  stayed  there^  I  feel 
I  couldn't  1  I  wish  I  hadn't  listened 
at  the  door!  Only  yesterday  yon 
seemed  so  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits,  with  your  dark  eyes  looking 
so  patiently  and  fondly  into  mine  1 
And  now,  if  she  should  die! — if  she 
should  die!' 

Then  he  stands  stock-still,  turn- 
ing instinctively  i^m  the  wind  like 
one  of  the  brutes,  while  the  past 
comes  back  in  ^^'Wideiiig  dream  so 
akin  to  reality,  ^Mt  e«»n  in  his  pre- 
occupation hemA&B  to  live  the  last 
year  of  his  life  over  wain.  Once 
more  he  is  at  the'«>U  ptace  in 
Cheshire,  whither  he  :)mb  ^me  h'ke 
any  other  young  dan%,Jtti  «greeable 
addition  to  a  cou^vy  shooting- 
party  because  of  his  chMtnat  lochs, 
his  blue  eyes,  his  handsome  person, 
and  general  recklessness  of  ofaarac- 
ter :  agreeable,  he  reflects,  to«lderly 
rou/s  and  established  narried 
women,  but  a  scarecrow  to  mothers, 
and  a  stumblingblock  to  daughters, 
ts  being  utterly  pennilessttnd  rather 
good-for-nothing.  Once  more  he 
comes  down  late  for  dinner,  to  find 
a  vaoant  place  by  that  beautiful  girl, 
with  her  delicate  features,  her  wealth 
of  raven  hair,  above  all,  with  the 
soft;,  sad,  dreamy  eyes,  that  look  so 
loving,  so  trustfal,  and  so  good.  Li 
such  characters  as  theirs  these 
things  are  soon  accomplished.  A 
walk  or  two,  a  waltz,  a  skein  of  silk 
to  wind,  a  drive  in  a  pony  carriage, 
an  afternoon  church,  and  behold 
them  in  the  memorable  summer- 
house,  where  he  won  her  heart- 
completely  and  unreservedly,  while 
flinging  down  his  own !  Then  came 
all  the  sweet  excitement,  all  the 
fascinating  mystery  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding, of  stolen  glances,  of 
hidden  meanings  in  the  conmion 
phrases  and  daily  courtesies  of 
social /ife.  It  was  so  delightftd  for 
each  to  feel  that  other  existence 
bound  up  in  its  own,  to  look  down 
from   their   enchanted    mountain. 
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-with  pity  not  devoid  of  contempt  on 
the  commonplace  dwellers  on  the 
plain,  nndeterred  hy  proofs  more 
nnmeroos  perhaps  on  the  hills  of 
Eaphos  than  in  any  other  airy 
region,  that 

'Great  djmbers  ML  xauolt  \* 

to  know  that  come  sorrow,  snfTer- 
ing,  disgrace^  or  misfortane,  there 
was  refuge  and  safety  for  the  poor 
broken  -  winged  bird,  though  its 
pltunage  were  torn  by  the  fowler's 
cruelty  or  even  soiled  in  the  storm 
of  sluune.  Alas!  that  the  latter 
should  arrive  too  soon ! 

Perhaps  of  this  young  couple,  the 
girl,  in  her  perfect  faith  and  entire 
self-sacrifice,  may  have  been  less 
aghast  than  her  lover  at  the  immi- 
nence of  discovery,  reprobation,  and 
Bcom.  When  no  other  course  was 
left  open,  she  eloped  willingly 
enough  with  the  man  she  had 
trusted— shutting  her  eyes  to  con- 
sequences,' in  that  recklessness  of 
devotion  which,  lead  though  it  may 
to  much  unhappiness  in  life,  consti- 
tutes not  the  least  lovable  trait  of 
the  female  character,  so  ready  to 
burst  into  extremes  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Beakles,  who  cares  for  conse- 
quences at  nineteen,  with  the  sun 
glinting  on  the  waves  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  sea-air  freshening  cheek  and 
l»ow,  the  coast  of  Picardy  rising 
bright  and  glistening,  in  smiles  of 
welcome,  and  the  dear  fond  face 
lookiDg  down  so  proudly  and  wist- 
fully on  its  treasure?  Ck)nsequences 
indeed  I  They  have  been  left  with 
the  heavy  baggage  at  London 
Bridge,  to  reach  their  proper  owner 
possibly  hereafter  in  Paris;  but 
meantime,  with  this  fresh  breeze 
blowing—on  the  blue  sea— under  the 
blue  B^— they  do  not  exist— there 
are  no  such  things  1 

These  young  people  were  very 
foolish,  very  wicked,  but  they  loved 
each  other  very  dearly.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  none  of  those  heartless,  unscru- 
pulous Lovelaces,  oftener  met  with 
m  fiction  than  in  real  life,  who  can 
fijrget  they  are  mm  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen; and  when  he  crossed  the 
Channel  with  Miss  Algernon,  it  was 
from  sheer  want  of  forethought,  from 
mismanagement,  no  doubt,  but  ^till 


more  from  misfortune,  that  she  was 
Miss  Algernon  still. 

To  marry,  was  to  be  disinherited, 
that  he  knew  well  enough;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  Kina,  as  he  cifdled 
her,  would  have  paused  for  this  con- 
sideration. There  were  other  diffi- 
culties, trivial  in  appearance,  ha- 
rassing, vexatious,  insurmountable 
in  reality,  that  yet  seemed  from  day 
to  day  about  to  vanish;  so  they 
waited,  and  temporized,  and  hesi- 
tated, till  the  opportunity  came  of 
escaping  together,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  it  without  delay. 

Now  they  had  reached  French 
ground  and  were  free,  but  it  was  too 
late!  That  was  why  Mr.  Bruce 
roamed  so  wildly  to-night  over  the 
Calais  sands,  tortured  by  a  cruel 
fear  that  he  might  lose  the  treasure 
of  his  heart  for  ever,  exaggerating, 
in  that  supreme  moment  of  anxiety, 
her  sufferings,  her  danger,  perhaps 
even  her  priceks3  value  to  himself. 

To  do  him  justice  he  did  not  think 
for  an  instant  of  the  many  galling 
annoyances  to  which  both  must  l^ 
subjected  hereafter  in  the  event  of 
her  coming  safely  through  her  trial. 
He  found  no  time  to  reflect  on  a 
censorious  world,  an  outraged  circle 
of  friends,  an  infuriated  family ;  on 
the  cold  shoulder  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  turn  upon  his  darling,  and 
the  fair  mark  he  would  himself  be 
bound  to  offer  that  grim  old  father 
who  had  served  under  Wellington, 
or  that  soft-spoken  dandy  brother  in 
the  Guards,  xmerring  at '  rocketers,' 
and  deadly  for  all  ground  game, 
neither  of  whom  would  probably 
shoot  the  wider,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he,  the  offender,  felt 
in  honour  he  must  stand  at  least 
one  discharge  without  retaliation, 
an  arrangement  which  makes  twelve 
paces  uncomfortably  close  quarters 
for  the  passive  and  immovable  tar- 
get He  scarcely  dwelt  a  moment 
on  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  his 
own  great-uncle,  whose  natural  heir 
he  was,  would  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately curse  this  piece  of  childish 
folly,  while  he  disinherited  its  per- 
petrator without  scruple  or  remorse. 
He  never  even  considered  the  disad- 
vantage \mdcr  which  a  life  that 
ought  to  be  very*  dear  to  him  was 
now  opening  on  the  world :  a  life 
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that  might  be  blighted  through  its 
whole  coarse  by  his  own  folly, 
ptmiBhed,  a  score  of  years  heoce,  for 
unwittingly  arriving  a  few  weeks 
too  soon.  No !  He  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Nina's  anguish  and 
Nina's  danger ;  could  only  wander 
helplessly  backwards  and  forwards, 
stupefied  by  the  continuous  gusts 
of  tnat  boisterous  sea-wind,  stunned 
by  the  dull  wash  of  the  incoming 
tide,  feeling  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
a  numbed,  apathetic  impotency ;  till, 
roused  and  stung  by  a  rush  of  re- 
curring apprehensions,  he  hastened 
back  to  his  hotel,  white,  agitated, 
dripping  wet,  moving  with  waver- 
ing gestures  and  swift  irregular 
strides,  like  a  man  in  a  trance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  ran 
into  the  arms  of  a  clapper  French 
doctor,  young,  yet  experienced,  a 
man  of  science,  a  man  of  pleasure, 
an  anatomist,  a  dancer,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  dandy — who  put  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
in  his  fiEu^e  with  so  comical  an  ex- 
pression of  congratulation,  sympa- 
thy, pity,  and  amusement,  that  Mr. 
Bruce's  fears  vanished  on  the  in- 
stant, and  he  found  voice  to  ask  in 
husky  accents  '  If  it  was  over?' 

'Over!*  repeated  the  doctor. 
'  Pardon,  my  good  shr.  For  our  in- 
teresting young  friend  it  is  only  just 
begun.  A  young  lady,  monsieur,  a 
veritable  little  aristocrat,  with  a  de- 
licate nose,  and,  my  faith,  sound 
and  powerful  lungs!  I  make  you 
my  compliment,  monsieur.  I  am 
happy  to  be  the  first  to  advertise 
you  of  good  news.  It  is  late.  Let 
madame  be  kept  tranquil.  You  will 

rarmit  me  to  wish  you  good-night, 
will  return  again  in  the  morning.' 

'And  she  is  safe?*  exclaimed 
Bruce,  crushmg  the  doctor's  hand 
in  a  grasp  like  a  vice. 

'Safe!'  answered  the  little  man. 
'  Parbleu— yes— for  the  present,  safe 
as  the  mole  in  the  harbour,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  if  you  will  only 
keep  out  of  the  room.  Gome,  yon 
shall  see  her  for  one  quite  little 
moment.  She  desires  it  so  much. 
And  when  I  scratch  at  the  door 
thus,  you  will  come  out  Agreed? 
Enter  then.  You  shall  embrace 
your  child.' 

So  the  good-natured  man  turned 


into  the  hotel  again,  to  conduct 
Mr.  Bruce  back  to  the  door  from 
which  he  had  fled  in  anguish 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  was  thus 
five  minutes  too  late  for  another 
professional  engagement,  which 
could  not  be  postponed  but  went 
on  indeed  very  well  without  him, 
the  expectant  lady  being  a  person 
of  experience,  the  wife  of  a  Calais 
fisherman,  and  now  employed  for 
the  thirteenth  time  in  her  yearly 
occupation.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

That  gentleman  stole  on  tiptoe 
through  the  darkened  room,  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  as  he  passed  the  taw- 
dry mirror  on  the  chimney-piece,  of 
a  very  pale  and  anxious  face 
strangely  unlike  his  own,  while 
from  behind  the  half-drawn  bed- 
curtains  he  heard  a  quiet  placid 
breathing,  and  a  weak  faint  voice 
with  its  tender  whisper,  'Charlie, 
are  you  there  ?  My  darling,  I  bogged 
so  hard  to  see  vou  for  one  minute, 
and— Charlie,  dear,  to — to  show  you 
this,' 

This  was  a  morsel  of  something 
swathed  up  in  wrappings,  round 
which  the  young  mother's  arm  was 
folded  with  proud,  protecting  love ; 
but  I  think  he  had  been  too  anxious 
about  the  woman  to  feel  a  proper 
elation  in  his  new  position  as  father  to 
the  child.  The  tears  came  thick  to 
his  eyes  once  more,  while  he  caught 
the  pale  fragile  hand  that  lay  so 
weary  and  listless  on  the  counter- 
pane, to  press  it  against  his  lips,  his 
cheeks,  nis  forehead,  murmuring 
broken  words  of  endearment  and 
gratitude  and  joy. 

She  would  have  kept  him  there 
all  night :  she  would  have  talked  to 
him  for  an  hour,  feeble  as  she  was, 
of  that  little  being,  in  so  short  a 
time  promoted  to  its  sovereignty  of 
Baby  (with  a  capital  B),  in  which 
she  had  already  discovered  instincts, 
qualities,  high  reasoning  powers, 
noble  moral  characteristics :  but  the 
doctor's  tap  was  heard,  'scratching' 
as  he  called  it,  at  the  door,  and 
Bruce,  too  happy  not  to  be  docile, 
had  the  good  sense  to  obey  his 
summons  without  delay. 

'  Let  them  sleep,  monsieur,'  said 
the  Frenchman,  struggling  into  his 
great-coat,    and    hurrying   down- 
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atairs.  '  It  will  do  them  more  good 
than  all  your  prevision,  and  all  my 
experienoa  I  will  return  in  the 
mornings  to  inqnire  after  madame 
and  to  renew  my  acqaaintance  with 
mademoiselle — I  should  say  with 
"your  charming  mees."  Monsieur, 
you  are  now  lather  of  a  family— you 
should  keep  early  hours.  Good- 
night then — till  to-morrow.' 

Bruce  looked  after  him  with  a 
blessing  on  his  lips,  and  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  in  his  heart  to  the 
Providence  that   had   spared  him 
his    treasure.    For    the    moment, 
I     believe,    he   completely   forgot 
that     important    personage    with 
whom  originated  all  their  anxiety 
and  discomfort    To  men,  indeed, 
there  is  so  little  individuality  about 
a  Baby,  that,  I  fear  it  has  to  be 
weaned  and  vaccinated,  and  to  go 
through  many  other  processes,  l^ 
fore  it  ceases  to  be  a  thiug,  and 
rather  an  inconvenient  one.    No; 
Bruce  went'to  his  own  sitting-room, 
with  his  heart  so  full  of  his  Nioa, 
there  was  scarcely  place  for  other 
considerations;  therefore,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  he  kicked  off  his  wet 
boots,  turned  on  a  brilliant  illumi- 
nation of  gas,  and  threw  himself 
ioto  an  arm-chair— to  smoke.  Aft^ 
the  excitement  he  had  lately  paeeed 
through,  the  first  few  whifib  of  his 
cigar  were  soothing  and  coDsolatrary 
in  the  extreme,  but  reflection  comes 
with  tobacco,  not  less  surely  thm 
warmth  comes  with  fire ;  and  soon 
he  began  to  see  the  crowd  of  fresh 
difficulties  which  the  events  of  to- 
night would  brmg  swarming  round 
his  devoted  head.    How  he  cursed 
his   foolish    calculations,    his   ill- 
judged  caution,  his  cowardly  scru- 
ples, thus  to  have  postponed  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  till  too  late. 
How  impossible  it  would  be  now,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  society 
as  to  dates  and  circumstances !  how 
fruitless  the  reparation  which  should 
certainly  be  put  off  no  longer,  no, 
not  a  day !    It  seemed  so  hard  that 
he,  of  adl  the  world,  should  have 
injured  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
the  woman  whom  he  so  devotedly 
loved  in  return.    He  almost  hated 
tiie  innocent  baby  for  its  inoppor- 
tune arrival ;  but  remembering  now 
that  poor  little  creature  too  must 


bear  the  punishment  of  his  crime, 
he  flung  the  end  of  his  cigar  against 
the  stove  with  a  curse,  and  for  one 
moment/  only  one  bitter,  painful 
moment,  found  himself  wishing  he 
had  never  met,  never  loved,  his 
darling ;  had  left  the  lamb  at  peace 
in  its  fold,  the  rose  ungathered  on 
its  stalk. 

The  clock  did  not  tick  twice  be- 
fore there  came  a  reaction.  It  seemed 
so  impossibly  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  each  other.  He 
would  not  be  himself  without 
Kina!  and  the  flow  of  his  affection, 
like  the  back-water  of  a  mill-stream, 
returned  only  the  stronger  for  its 
momentary  interruption.  After  all, 
Kina  was  everything,  Nina  was  the 
first  consideration.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once.  As  soon  as  she 
could  bear  it,  that  ceremony  must 
be  gone  through  which  should  have 
been  performed  long  ago.  He  was 
young,  he  was  impatient,  he  would 
fieun  be  at  work  without  delay;  so 
he  turned  to  his  writing-table,  and 
began  opening  certain  letters  that 
had  already  followed  him  into 
France,  but  that  he  had  laid  aside 
without  examination,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  hours. 

They  were  not  calculated  to  afford 
him  much  distraction.  A  circular 
from  a  coal  company,  a  couple  of 
invitations  to  dinner,  a  tailor's  bill, 
and  a  manifesto  from  the  firm,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance with  which  their  little  ac- 
count had  'made  running'  for  a 
considerable  period,  while  promising 
a  'lawyer's  letter'  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  the  same.  Next  this  hostile 
protocol  lay  a  business-like  missive 
Dearing  a  Lincoln's  Inn  look  about 
it  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  which 
Bruce  determined  he  would  leave 
unopened  till  the  morning,  when,  if 
Nina  had  slept,  and  was  doing  well, 
ho  felt  nothing  in  the  world  could 
make  him  unhappy. 

'Serves  me  right,  though,'  he 
yawned,  'for  deserting  Poole.  Ee 
wouldn't  have  bothered  me  for  a 
miserable  pony  at  such  a  time  as 
this ;'  and  flinging  off  his  clothes,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  he  was  as&st 
asleep  as  if  he  had  never  known  an 
anxiety  in  the  world,  but  was  lulled 
by  the  soothing  considerations  of  a 
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well-spent  past,  an  nntronbled  con- 
science, and  a  balance  at  his 
bsmker's! 

So  he  slept,  and  dreamed  not  as 
those  sleep  who  are  thoroughly  ont- 
wearied  in  body  and  mind,  waking 
only  when  the  sun  had  been  up 
more  than  an  hour,  and  the  stonny 
night  had  given  place  to  a  cltor,  un- 
clouded day. 

The  Channel  was  all  blue  and 
white  now ;  the  roller8,^a8  they  sub- 
sided into  a  long  heaving  ground- 
swell,  bringing  in  with  them  a 
freight  of  health  and  freshness  to 
the  shore.  The  gulls  were  soaring 
and  screaming  round  the  harbour, 
edgiug  their  wings  with  gold  as 
they  dipped  and  wheeled  in  the 
morning  light  Everything  spoke 
of  hope  and  happiness  and  vitality. 
Bruce  opened  his  window,  drew  in 
long  breaths  of  the  keen,  reviving 
air,  and  stole  to  listen  at  Nina's 
door. 

How  his  heart  went  up  in  grati- 
tude to  heaven  I  Mother  and  child 
were  sleeping — so  peacefully,  so 
soundly.  Mother  and  child  I  At 
that  early  period  the  dearest,  the 
sweetest,  the  hoUest  link  of  human 
love— the  gold  without  the  dross, 
the  flower  without  the  insect,  the 
wine  without  the  headache,  the  full 
fruition  of  the  feelings  without  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  heart. 

He  could  have  kissed  the  anti- 
quated French  chambermaid,  dressed 
like  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  met  him 
in  the  passage,  and  wishing  '  Mon- 
sieur' good-morning,  congratulated 
him  with  tears  of  honest  sympathy 
in  her  glittering,  bold  blaok  eyes. 
He  did  give  a  five-&anc  piece  to  the 
alert  and  well-dressed  waiter,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  in 
bed,  and  never  required  to  go.  It 
may  be  this  impulse  of  generosity 
reminded  him  that  five-franc  pieces 
were  likely  to  be  scarce  with  him  in 
future,  and  an  unpleasant  associa- 
tion of  ideas  brought  the  lawyer's 
letter  to  his  mind.  There  it  lay, 
square  and  uncompromising,  be- 
tween his  watch  ana  his  cigar-case. 
He  opened  it,  I  am  afraid,  with  a 
truly  British  oath. 

He  turned  quite  white  when  he 
read  it  the  first  time,  but  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  temples  on  a  second 


perusal,  and  he  flung  himself  down 
on  his  knees  at  the  windowHiill, 
thanking  Providence,  somewhat  in- 
considerately, for  the  benefits  that 
only  came  to  him  through  another 
man's  death. 

This  letter,  indeed,  though  the 
composition  of  a  lawyer,  had  not 
been  written  at  the  instance  of  his 
long-sufiiDring  tailor,  but  was  from 
the  sohcitor  who  conducted  the 
business  of  his  family.  It  advised 
him,  in  very  concise  language,  of 
his  great-uncle's  sudden  'demise,' 
as  it  was  worded,  'intestate;'  in- 
forming him  that  he  thus  became 
heir,  as  next  of  kin,  to  the  whole 
personal  and  real  property  of  the 
deceased,  and  concluded  with  sincere 
congratulations  on  his  accession  to 
a  f£e  fortune,  not  without  a  hope 
that  their  firm  might  continue  to 
manage  his  afiairs,  and  afford  him 
the  same  satisfaction  that  had  al- 
ways been  expressed  by  his  late 
lamented  relative^  &o. 

The  surprise  sta^^ered  him  like  a 
blow.  From  such  blows,  however, 
we  soon  '  come  to  time,'  willing  to 
take  any  amount  of  similar  punish- 
ment. He  gave  himself  credit  for 
self-denial  in  not  waking  Nina  on 
the  instant  to  tell  her  of  their  good 
fortune.  Still  more,  he  plumed  him- 
self on  his  forethought  in  resolving 
to  ask  her  doctor's  leave  before  he 
entered  on  so  exciting  a  topic  with 
the  invalid.  He  longed  to  tell 
somebody.  He  was  so  happy,  so 
elated,  so  thankful  I  and  yet,  amidst 
all  his  joy,  there  rankled  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  remorse  and 
self-reproach  when  he  thought  of 
the  little  blighted  life,  the  little  in- 
jured helpless  creature  nestling  to 
its  young  mother's  side  in  the  next 
room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

'  NIGHTPALL.' 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  yet  how  vividly  it  all  comes 
back  to  him  to-nighi 

The  sun  has  gone  down  in  streaks 
of  orange  and  crimson  over  the  old 
oaks  that  crown  the  deer  park  slop- 
ing upward  to  the  rear  of  Eodeefield 
Manor.    Mr.  Bruce  walks  across  a 
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darkened  room  to  throw  the  window 
open  for  a  gasp  of  fr^h  eyening  air, 
jaden  with  the  perfume  of  pinks, 
carnations,  and  moss-roses  in  the 
garden  below.  Htr  garden!  Is  it 
poeable?  Something  in  the  action 
reminds  him  of  that  bright,  hopeful 
morning  at  Calais.  Something  in 
ihe  scent  of  the  flowers  steals  to  his 
brain  half  torpid  and  benumbed; 
his  heart  contracts  with  an  agony  of 
physical  Buffering.  'My  darling! 
my  darling!'  he  murmurs,  '  shall  I 
never  see  you  tying  those  flowers 
again?*  and  turning  from  the  win- 
dow, he  fiedls  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside  with  a  passionate  burst  of 
weeping  that,  like  blood-letting  to 
ihe  body,  Testores  the  unwelcome 
faculty  of  consciousness  to  his  mind. 
When  he  raises  his  head  again  he 
knows  well  enough  that  the  one 
great  misfortune  has  arriyed  at  last 
— that  henceforth  for  Aim  there  may 
come,  in  the  lapse  of  long  years, 
resignation,  even  repose,  but  hope 
and  happiness  no  more. 

Even  now,  though  he  wonders  at 
his  own  callousness,  he  can  bear  to 
look  on  the  bed,  through  a  mist  of 
tears,  and  so  looking,  feels  his  in- 
tellect foiling  in  its  effort  to  grasp 
the  calamity  that  has  befallen  liim. 
There  she  lies,  like  a  dead  lily,  his 
own,  his  treasure,  his  beloved ;  the 
sweet  face,  calm  and  placid,  with  its 
chiselled  ivory  features,  its  smooth 
and  gentle  brow,  has  already  bor- 
rowed a  higher,  a  more  perfect  beauty 
from  the  iumiortality  on  which  it  has 
entered.  Not  fairer,  not  lovelier, 
did  she  look  that  well-remembered 
evening  when  he  fir^t  knew  her 
pure  and  priceless  heart  was  his 
own,  though  she  has  borne  him  a 
daughter— nay,  two  daughters  (and 
he  winces  with  a  fresh  and  different 
pain)— the  younger  as  old  as  she 
was  then.  Her  raven  hair  is  parted 
soft  and  silky  off  those  pale,  delicate 
temples ;  her  long  black  lashes  rest 
upon  the  waxen  cheek.  No;  she 
never  looked  as  beautiful,  not  in  the 
calm  sleep  he  used  to  watch  so 
lovii^ly;  and  now  the  deep,  fond 
^es  must  open  on  his  own  no  more. 
She  was  so  gentle,  too,  so  patient, 
so  sweet-tempered,  and  oh !  so  true. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  the  world, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  others : 


he  knew  women  well;  knew  how 
rare  are  the  good  ones;  knew  the 
prize  he  had  won,  and  valued  it — ^yes, 
he  was  sure  he  always  valued  it  as 
it  deserved.  What  was  the  use? 
Had  she  not  far  better  have  been 
like  the  others— petulant,  wilful, 
capricious,  covetous  of  admiration, 
careless  of  affection,  weak-headed, 
shallow-hearted,  and  desirous  only 
of  that  which  could  not  possibly  be 
her  own?  Such  were  most  of  the 
women  amongst  whom  he  had  been 
thrown  in  his  youth ;  but  oh !  how 
unlike  her  who  was  lying  dead' there 
before  his  eyes. 

*  For  men  at  most  dtffer  as  heaven  and  earth, 
But  women,  wont  and  best,  aa  heavoi  and 
helL' 

He  felt  so  keenly  now  that  she 
had  been  Yn^  better  angel  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  that  but  for  her 
he  might  long  ago  have  deteriorated 
to  selfishness. and  cynicism,  or  sunk 
into  that  careless  philosophy  which 
believes  only  in  the  tangible,  the 
material,  and  the  present. 

A  good  woman's  lot  may  be  linked 
to  that  of  a  bad  man ;  she  may  even 
love  him  very  dearly,  and  yet  retain 
much  of  her  purer,  better  nature 
amidst  all  the  mire  in  which  she  is 
steeped ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  us. 
To  care  for  a  bad  woman  is  to  be 
dragged  down  to  her  level,  inch  by 
inch,  till  the  intellect  itself  becomes 
sapped  in  a  daily  degradation  of  the 
heart.  From  such  slavery  emanci- 
pation is  cheap  under  any  suffering, 
at  any  sacrifice.  The  lopping  of  a 
limb  is  a  painful  process,  but  above 
a  gangrened  wound  experienced 
surgeons  amputate  without  scruple 
or  remorse. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  true  wo- 
man's affection  is  of  all  earthly  in- 
fluences the  noblest  and  most  ele- 
vating. It  encourages  the  highest 
and  gentlest  qualities  of  man's 
nature  —  his  enterprise,  courage, 
patience,  sympathy,  above  all,  his 
trust  Happy  the  pilgrim  on  whose 
life  such  a  beacon-star  has  shone 
out  to  guide  him  in  the  right  way ; 
thrice  happy  if  it  sets  not  until  it 
has  lured  him  so  far  that  he  will 
never  again  turn  aside  from  the 
path. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  while 
they  added  to  his  sense  of  loss  and 
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loneliness,  yet  took  so  mnch  of  the 
sting  out  of  Mr.  Bruce's  great  sor- 
row, that  he  could  realize  it  for 
minutes  at  a  time  without  being 
goaded  to  madness,  or  stunned  to 
apathy  by  the  pain. 

There  had  been  no  warning— no 
preparation.  He  had  left  her  that 
morning  as  usual,  after  smoking  a 
cigar  in  her  society  on  the  lawn, 
while  she  tied,  and  snipped,  and 
gathered  the  flowers  of  her  pretty 
garden.  He  had  yisited  the  stable, 
ordered  the  pony- carriage,  seen  the 
keeper,  and  been  to  look  at  an  Al- 
demey  cow.  It  was  one  of  his  idle 
days,  yet,  after  twenty  years  of 
marriage,  such  days  he  still  liked  to 
spend,  if  possible,  in  the  company  of 
his  wife.  So  he  strolled  back  to 
write  his  letters  in  her  boudoir,  and 
entered  it  at  the  garden  door,  ex- 
pecting to  find  her,  as  usual,  busied 
in  some  gracefid  feminine  employ- 
ment 

Her  work  was  heaped  on  the  sofa ; 
a  book  she  had  been  reading  lay 
open  on  the  table ;  the  very  flowers 
she  gathered  an  hour  ago  had  the 
dew  on  them  still.  He  could  not 
finish  his  first  letter  without  con- 
salting  her,  for  she  kept  his  memory, 
his  conscience,  and  his  money,  just 
as  she  kept  his  heart,  so  he  ran  up- 
stairs to  her  bedroom  door  and 
knocked. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he 
went  in.  At  the  first  glance  he 
thought  she  must  have  fainted,  for 
she  had  fjeJIen  on  her  knees  against 
a  high-backed  chair,  her  iiace  buried 
in  its  cushions,  and  one  hand  touch- 
ing the  carpet.  He  had  a  ^uick  eye, 
and  the  turn  of  that  grey  ngid  hand 
warned  him  with  a  stab  of  something 
he  reftused  persistently  to  believe. 
Then  he  lifted  her  on  Uie  bed  where 
she  lay  now,  and  sent  for  every 
doctor  within  reach. 

He  had  no  recollection  of  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  before  the  nearest 
could  arrive,  nor  distinct  notion  of 
any  part  of  that  loug  sunny  after- 
noon while  he  sat  by  his  Nina  in 
the  death-chamber.  Once  he  got 
up  to  stop  the  ticking  of  a  clock  on 
the  chimneypieoe,  moving  me- 
chanically with  stealthy  footfoll 
across  the  room  lest  she  should  be 
disturbed.    The  doctors  came  and 


went,  agreeing,  as  they  left  the 
house,  that  he  had  answered  their 
questions  with  wonderful  precision 
and  presence  of  mind ;  nay,  that  he 
was  less  prostrated  by  tiie  blow 
than  they  should  have  expected. 
'  Disease  of  the  heart,'  said  they~I 
believe  they  called  it  'the  peri" 
cardium  ;*  and  after  paying  a  tnbute 
of  admiration  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  dead  lady,  discussed  the  leading 
article  of  tlmt  day's  'Times'  with 
perfect  equanimity.  "What  would 
you  have?  There  can  be  but  one 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  another 
IS  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 

This  person  was  sitting  by  Nina  a 
bed,  except  for  a  few  brief  minutes  at 
a  time,  utterly  stupefied  and  im- 
movable. Even  Maud  —  his  che- 
rished daughter  Maud— whose  smile 
had  hitherto  been  welcome  in  his. 
eyes  as  the  light  of  morning,  could 
not  rouse  his  attention  by  the  depth 
of  her  own  uncontrolled  grief.  He 
sat  like  an  idiot  or  an  opium  eater» 
till  something  prompted  him  ta 
open  the  window  and  gasp  f<Mr  a 
breath  of  fresh  evening  air.  Then 
it  all  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of 
his  misery. 

There  are  men,  though  not  many, 
and  these,  perhaps,  the  least  inclined 
to  prate  about  it,  who  have  ona 
attachment  in  their  lives,  to  which, 
every  other  sentiment  is  but  an  ac- 
cessory and  a  satellite.  Suchnaturea 
are  often  very  bold  to  dare,  very 
strong  to  endure,  very  difficult  ta 
assail,  save  in  their  single  vulner- 
able point  Force  that,  and  the 
man's  whole  vitality  seems  to  col- 
lapse. He  does  not  even  make  a 
fight  of  it,  but  Ms,  gives  in,  and 
goes  down  without  an  efibrt.  Such 
was  the  character  of  Mr.  firuce,  and 
to-day  he  had  gotten  his  death- 
blow. 

The  stars  twinkled  out  faintly 
one  by  one,  the  harvest-moon  rose 
broad  and  ruddy  behind  the  wooded 
hill,  and  still  he  sat,  stupefied,  at 
the  bedside.  The  door  opened 
gently  to  admit  a  beautiful  girl, 
strangely,  startliogly  like  her  dead 
mother,  who  came  in  with  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  candle.  Setting  these  on 
the  chimney-piece,  she  moved  softly 
round  to  where  he  sat,  and  pressed 
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his  head,  irith  both  hands,  agamst 
her  fareast. 

'  Dearest  &ther/  said  she,  'IhaTo 
Inonght  you  some  tea.  Try  and 
ronse  yoarself,  papa,  dear  papa,  for 
my  sake.    You  love  me  too. 

The  api)eal  was  well  chosen ;  once 
more  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  woke  up  as  from  a  dream. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,  Maud,'  he 
answered,  with  a  rague,  distracted 
air.  *I  have  my  children  left— I 
have  my  children  left!  But  all  the 
world  cannot  make  up  to  me  for 
what  I  have  lost  I' 

She  thought  his  mind  was  wan- 
dering, and  tried  to  recall  him  to 
himself. 

'  We  must  bear  our  sorrow  as  best 
we  may,  papa,'  she  answered,  very 
gently.  '  We  must  help  each  other. 
You  and  I  are  alone  now  in  the 
world.' 

A  contraction,  as  of  some  fresh 
pain,  came  over  his  livid  &ce.  He 
raised  his  head  to  speak,  but  stop- 
ping himself  with  an  obvious  effort, 
looked  long  and  scrutinisingly  in 
his  daughter's  face. 

Maud  Bruce  was  a  very  beautiful 
girl  even  now,  in  the  extremity  of 
her  sorrow.  She  had  been  crjing 
heartily,  no  wonder,  but  her  delicate 
features  were  not  swollen,  nor  her 
dark  eyes  dimmed.  The  silky  hair 
shone  smooth  and  trim,  the  muslin 
dress  was  not  rumpled  nor  dis- 
arranged, and  the  white  hands,  with 
which  she  still  caressed  her  £Ekther*s 
aorrow-laden  head,  neither  shook 
nor  wavered  in  their  office. 

y^i\h  her  mother's  beautv.  Miss 
Bruce  had  inherited  but  little  of 
her  mother's  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  nature,  like  that  of  her 
father's  ancestors  rather  than  his 
own,  was  bold,  firm,  and  self-reliant 
to  an  unusual  degree.  She  was 
hard,  and  that  is  the  only  epithet 
properly  to  describe  her— manner, 
voice,  appearance,  all  were  lady-like, 
feminine,  and  exceedingly  attractive ; 
but  the  self-possession  ^e  never 
seemed  to  lose,  would  have  warned 
an  experienced  admirer,  that  be- 
neath the  white  bosom  b^it  a  heart 
not  to  be  reduced  by  stratagem,  nor 
carried  by  assault ;  that  he  must  not 
hope  to  see  the  beautifal  dark  eyes 
veil  themselves  in  the  dreamy  soft- 


ness which  so  confesses  all  it  means 
to  hide;  that  the  raven  tresses 
clindng  coquetisbly  to  that  faultless 
heaa  were  most  unlikely  to  be 
severed  as  a  tribute  of  affection  for 
any  one  whose  conquest  would  not 
be  a  question  of  pride  and  profit  to 
their  owner.  Tenderness  was  the 
one  quality  Maud  lacked,  the  one 
quality,  which,  like  the  zone  of 
Venus,  completed  all  her  mother's 
attractions,  with  an  indefinable  and 
irresistible  charm. 

There  is  a  wild  German  legend 
which  describee  how  a  certain  wood- 
man, a  widower,  gave  shelter  to  a 
strangely  fascinating  dame,  and 
falling  in  love  with  her,  incontinently 
made  lus  guest  lawfial  mistress  of 
hearth  and  home;  how,  noj;with- 
standing  his  infatuated  passion,  and 
intense  admiration  for  ner  beauty, 
there  was  yet  in  it  a  fierceness 
which  chilled  and  repelled  him,while 
he  worshipped;  how  his  children 
could  never  be  brought  to  look  in 
the  fair  face  of  their  stepmother 
without  crying  aloud  for  fear;  and 
how  at  last  he  discovered,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  that  he  had 
wedded  a  fearful  creature,  half  wolf, 
half  woman,  combining  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  syren  with  the  cruel 
voracity  of  the  brute.  There  was 
something  about  Maud  Brace  to 
remind  one  of  that  horrible  myth, 
even  now,  now  at  her  gentlest  and 
softest,  while  she  clung  round  a 
sorrowing  fitther,  by  the  death-bed 
of  one,  whom  in  their  different  ways, 
both  had  very  dearly  loved. 

It  was  well  that  the  young  lady 

Preserved  her  presence  of  mind,  for 
iruce  seemed  incapable  of  connected 
thought  or  action.  He  roused  him- 
self, indeed,  at  his  daughter's  call, 
but  gazed  stupidly  about  him, 
stammered  in  his  speech,  and 
faltered  in  lus  step  when  he  crossed 
the  room.  The  snock  of  grief  had 
evidently  overmastered  his  faculties 
— something,  too,  besides  affliction^ 
seemed  to  worry  and  distress  him — 
something  of  which  he  wished  to  xm- 
bosom  himself,  but  that  yet  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  reveal. 
Maud,  whose  quickness  of  percep- 
tion was  seldom  at  fault,  did  not 
fail  to  observe  this,  and  reviewing 
the  position  with  her  accustomed 
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coolness,  drew  her  father  gently  to 
the  writing-table,  and  sat  down. 

*  Papa/  said  she,  *  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  We  must  exert  our- 
selves, It  will  do  us  both  good. 
Bargrave  can  be  down  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to-morrow.  Let  me 
write  for  him  at  once.' 

Bargrave  and  Co.  were  Mr.  Bruce's 
solicitors,  as  they  had  been  his 
great-uncle's :  it  was  the  same  firm, 
indeed,  that  had  apprized  him  of  his 
inheritance  at  Calais  twenty  years 
ago.  How  he  rejoiced  in  their  in- 
telligence then  1  What  was  the  use 
of  an  inheritance  now  ? 

A  weary  lassitude  had  come  over 
him ;  he  seemed  incapable  of  exertion, 
and  shook  his  head  in  answer  to 
Maud'a  appeal ;  but  again  some  hid- 
den motive  stung  hun  into  action, 
and  taking  his  6eat  at  the  writing- 
table,  he  seiaed  a  pen,  only  to  let  it 
slip  helplessly  through  his  fingers, 
wlule  he  looked  in  his  daughter's 
£eu»  with  a  vacant  stare. 

Maud  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Obviously  something  more  than 
sorrow  had  reduced  her  father  to 
this  state.  She  sat  down  opposite, 
scribbled  off  a  note  hastily  enough, 
but  in  the  clear  unwavering  hand, 
afi&rmed  by  her  correspondents  to 
be  so  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
disposition,  and  ringing  the  bell, 
desired  it  should  be  despatched  on 
the  instant.  'Let  Thomas  take 
the  brougham  with  the  ponies ;  the 
doctor  is  sure  to  be  at  home.  He 
can  bring  him  back  at  once.' 

Then  she  looked  ;at  her  father, 
and  stopped  the  ladies'-maid  who, 
tearful  and  hysterical,  had  answered 
the  familiar  summons,  which  but 
this  morning  was  '  missis's  bell.' 

*  While  they  are  putting  to,'  said 
she,  calmly,  *  1  will  write  a  telegraphic 
message  and  a  letter.  Tell  him  to 
send  word  when  he  is  ready.  I 
shall  give  him  exactly  ten  minutes.' 

Once  more  she  glanced  uneasily 
at  Mr.  Bruce ;  what  she  saw  decided 
her.  In  hall  a  dozen  words  she 
penned  a  concise  message  to  her 
liE^er's  solicitor,  desiring  him  to 
come  himself  or  send  a  confidential 
person  to  Ecclesfield  Manor,  by  the 
Tory  first  train,  on  urgent  business ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  as  well  to  the 
same  address,  explaining  her  need  of 


immediate  assistance,  for  Mr.  Bar- 
grave  to  receive  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  case  that  gentleman  should 
not  obey  her  telegram  in  person, 
a  contingency  Miss  Bruce  considered 
highly  probable. 

The  ten  minutes  conceded  to 
Thomas  had  stretched  to  twenty 
before  he  was  ready,  for  so  strong 
is  the  force  of  habit  amongst  stable- 
men, that  even  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  horses  cannot  be  allowed  to 
start  till  their  manes  are  straightened 
and  their  hoofs  blacked.  In  the 
interval.  Miss  Bruce  became  more 
and  more  concerned  to  observe  no 
signs  of  attention  on  her  father's 
part — no  inquiries  as  to  her  motives 
— apparently  no  consciousness  of 
what  she  was  doing.  When  the 
brougham  was  heard  to  roll  away 
at  a  gallop,  she  came   round  and 

gut  her  arm  about  his  neck,  where 
e  sat  in  his  chair  at  the  writing- 
table. 

'Papa,  dear,*  she  said,  'I  have 
told  them  to  get  your  dressing-room 
ready.  You  are  ill,  very  ill.  1  can 
see  it.    You  must  go  to  bed.' 

He  nodded,  and  smiled.  Such  a 
weary,  silly  smile,  letting  her 
lead  him  away  like  a  little  child.  He 
would  even  »have  passed  the  bed 
where  his  wife  lay  without  a  look, 
but  that  his  daughter  stopped  him 
at  the  door. 

'Papa,'  said  she— and  the  girl 
deserved  credit  for  the  courage  with 
which  she  kept  her  tears  back — 
'  won't  you  kiss  her  before  you  go?' 

It  may  be  some  instinct  warned 
her  that  not  in  the  body  was  he  to 
look  on  the  face  he  loved  again— 
that  those  material  lips  were  never 
more  to  touch  the  gentle  brow 
which  in  a  whole  life-time  he  had 
not  seen  to  frown— that  their  next 
greeting,  freed  from  earthly  anxieties, 
released  from  earthly  troubles,  must 
be  exchanged,  at  no  distant  period, 
in  heaven. 

He  obeyed  unhesitatingly,  im- 
printing a  caress  on  his  dead  wife's 
forehead,  with  no  kind  of  emotion, 
and  so  left  the  rocmi,  muttering 
vaguely  certain  indistinct  and  in- 
coherent syllables,  in  which  the 
words  '  Nina '  and  '  Bargrave '  were 
alone  intelligible. 

Maud  saw  her  father  to  his  room. 
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aad  consigned  him  to  the  hands  of  his 
valet,  to  be  put  to  bed  without  delay. 
Tb^i  she  went  to  the  dfrnng-ioom, 
and  forced  lierself  to  eat  a  crust  of 
biefid,  to  drink  a  single  glass  of 
sherry.  *  I  shall  need  all  my  strength 
to-night/  thought  the  girJ,  '  to  take 
care  of  poor  papa,  and  arrange 
about  the  funeral,  and  such  matters, 
as  he  cannot  attend  to— the  funeral  I 
Oh,  mother,  dear,  kind  mother  I  I 
wasn't  half  good  enough  to  you 
while  you  were  with  us,  and  now— 
but  I  won't  cry  —  I  won't  cry. 
Therell  be  time  enough  for  all  that 
by-and-by.  The  first  thing  to  think 
of  is  about  papa.  He  haim't  hcame 
it  well.  Men  have  very  little 
courage  when  they  come  to  trwd, 
and  I  fear— I  fear,  there  is  som^ 
thing  sadly  wr<Mig  with  him.  Let 
me  see.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  get  to  Bragford— five  minutes' 
stoppage  at  the  turnpike,  for  that 
stupid  man  is  sure  to  have  gone  to 
bed — five  minutes  more  for  Doctor 
Skilton  to  put  on  his  great-coat, 
forty  minutes  for  coming  back, 
those  ponies  always  go  filter  to- 
wards homa  No,  he  can't  be  here 
nnder  another  hour.  Another 
hour !  It's  a  long  time  in  a  case 
like  this.  Suppose  papa  should 
have  a  paralytic  stroke!  And  I 
haven't  a  notion  what  to  do— the 
proper  remedies,  the  best  treatment. 
Wooien  ought  to  know  everything, 
and  be  ready  for  everything. 

'Then  there's  the  lawyer  to- 
morrow. I  don't  suppose  papa 
will  be  able  to  see  him.  I  must 
think  of  all  the  business— all  the 
anang^nents.  He  can't  be  here  till 
ten  o'clock  at  the  earliest,  even  if 
he  starts  by  the  first  train.  I  shall 
write  my  directions  for  him  in  the 
mcHming.  Meantime,  I'll  go  and 
sit  with  poor  papa,  land  see  if  I 
can't  hush  him  off  to  sleep.' 

But  when  Miss  Bruce  reached  her 
father's  room,  she  found  him  lying 
in  an  alarming  state  of  which  she 
had  no  experience.  Something  be- 
tween Bleeping  and  waking,  yet 
without  the  repose  of  the  one,  the 
consciousness  of  the  other.  So  she 
took  her  place  by  his  pillow,  and 
watched,  listening  anxiously  for  the 
brougham  that  was  to  bring  the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TOM  RYFE. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Bargrave's  office  in  Gray's  Inn 
was  still  empty.  It  had  been  swept, 
indeed,  and  'straightened,'  as  he 
called  it,  by  a  young  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bo  in  attcaid- 
anoe  at  all  hours  from  sunrise  |to 
sunset,  when  nobody  else  was  in 
the  way,  and  who  fulfilled  that 
duty  by  slipping  out  on  such 
available  occasions  to  join  the 
youth  of  the  quarter  in  sports  of 
clamour,  strength,  and  skill.  Just 
now  he  was  half  a  mile  off  in 
Holbom,  running  at  full  speed, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
with  no  apparent  object  but  that 
of  exercising  his  own  physical 
powers  and  the  patience  of  the 
gen^iil  public  in  his  exertions. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  the  step  of 
this  trusty  guardian  which  fell 
sharp  and  quick  on  the  stone  stair 
outside  the  office,  nor  was  it  his 
hand,  nor  pass-key,  that  opened 
the  door  to  admit  Mr.  Bargrave's 
nephew,  assistuit,  and  possible  suc- 
cessor in  the  business,  Tom  Byfe. 

That  gentleman  entered  with  the 
air  of  a  master,  looked  about  him, 
detected  the  al^sence  of  his  young 
subordinate  as  one  who  is  disgusted 
rather  than  surprised,  and  lifted 
two  envelopes  lying  tmopened  on 
the  table  with  an  oath.  '  As  usual.' 
he  muttered,  ^  telegram  and  letter, 
same  date— same  place.  Arrive 
together  of  course !  Chances  are,  if 
there  is  any  hurry  you  get  the 
letter  before  tiie  telegram.  Halloa ! 
here's  a  business.  Bargrave's  sure 
to  be  an  hour  late,  and  that  young 
scamp  not  within  a  mile.  If  I  had 
my  way.  Hang  it !  I  ivHl  have  my 
way.  At  all  events  I  must  manage 
this  business  my  way,  for  it  seems 
there's  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and 
nobody  to  help  me.    Dorothe-a  I' 

The  durtiest  woman  to  be  found, 
probably,  at  that  hour  m  the  whole 
of  London,  appeared  firom  a  lower 
story  .in  answer  to  his  summons. 
Pushing  her  hair  off  a  grimy  fore- 
head with  a  grimier  hand,  she 
listened  to  his  directions,  staring 
vacantly,  as  is  the  manner  of  her 
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kind,  but  understanding"  ihem, 
nevertheless,  and  not  incapable  of 
remembering  their  purport:  they 
"were  short  and  intelligible  enough. 

'  Tell  that  young  scamp  he  is  to 
sleep  in  the  office  to-night.  He 
mustn't  leave  it  on  any  considera- 
tion while  Tm  away.  I'm  going 
into  the  country,  and  1*11  brec^E  his 
head  when  I  come  back.' 

Tom  Byfethen  huddled  the  letter 
into  his  pocket  for  perusal  at  leisure, 
hailed  a  hansom,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  in  his 
uncle's  breakfast<room,  bolting  ham, 
muffins,  and  green  tea,  while  his 
clothes  were  p^ed. 

Mr.  Bargrav e,  a  bachelor,  who  liked 
his  comforts  and  took  care  to  have 
them,  was  reading  the  newspaper  in 
a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  a  pair  of 
gold  spectacles.  He  had  finished 
Dreakfast,  such  a  copious  and 
leisurely  repast  as  is  consumed  by 
one  who  dines  at  six,  drinks  a  bottle 
of  port  every  day  at  dessert,  and 
never  smoked  a  cigar  in  his  life. 
No  earthly  consideration  would 
hurry  him  for  the  next  half-hour. 
He  looked  over  the  top  of  his  news- 
paper with  the  placid  benigniiyof 
a  man  who,  (considering  digestion 
one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  nature,  values  and  encourages 
it  accordingly. 

'  Sudden,'  observed  Mr.  Bargrave, 
in  answer  to  his  nephew's  commu- 
nication. 'Something  of  a  seizure, 
no  doubt.  Time  is  of  importance ; 
the  young  lady's  telegram  i^ould 
have  come  to  hand  last  night.  Be 
so  good  as  to  make  a  note  on  the 
back.  Three  doctors,  does  she  say  ? 
Bless  me !  They'll  never  let  bun 
get  over  it.  Most  unfortunate  just 
now,  on  account  of  the  child— of  the 
young  lady.  You  can  take  the 
necessary  instructions.  I  will 
follow  if  required.  It's  twenty-three 
minutes' drive  to  the  station.  Better 
be  off  at  once,  Tom.' 

So  Tom  took  the  hint,  and  was 
ofifl  While  he  drives  to  the  station 
we  may  as  well  give  an  account  of 
Tom's  position  in  the  firm  of  Bar- 
grave  and  Co. 

Old  Bargrave's  sister  had  chosen 
to  marry  a  certain  Mr.  Ryfe,  of 
whom  nobody  knew  more  than  that 
he  could  shoot  pigeons,  had  been 


concerned  in  one  or  two  doubtful 
turf  transactions,  and  played  a 
good  hand  at  whist  Whik  he  lived, 
though  it  was  a  mysteiy  haw  ho 
lived,  he  kept  Mrs.  Byfe  *  very  com- 
fortable,' to  use  Bargrave's  expres- 
sion. When  he  died  he  left  her 
nothing  but  the  boy  Tom,  a  pre- 
cocious urchin,  inheriting  some  of 
his  father's  sporting  propensities, 
with  a  certain  slang  smartness  of 
tone  and  manner,  acquired  in  those 
circles  where  horseflesh  ia  afifected 
as  an  inducement  to  speculation. 

Mrs.  Byfe  did  not  long  survive 
her  husband.  She  had  married  a 
scamp,  and  was,  therefore,  very  fond 
of  him,  so  before  he  had  been  dead 
a  year,  she  was  laid  in  the  same 
grave.  Then  her  brother  took  the 
boy  Tom,  and  put  him  into  his  own 
business,  makmg  him  begin  by 
sweeping  out  the  office,  and  so 
requiring  him  to  rise  grade  by 
grade  till  he  became  confidential 
clerk  and  head  manager  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  firm. 

At  twenty-six  years  of  age  Tom 
Byfe  possessed  as  much  experience 
as  his  principal,  joined  to  a  cunning 
and  sharpness  of  intellect  peculiarly 
his  own.  To  take  care  of  numb^ 
one  was  doubtless  the  head  clerk's 
ruling  maxim ;  but  while  thus  attend- 
ing to  his  personal  welfare,  he  never 
fahed  to  affect  a  keen  interest  in 
the  affiurs  of  numbers  two,  three, 
four,  and  the  rest  Tom  Byfe  was 
a '  friendly  fellow,'  people  declared ; 
'  a  deuced  friendly  fellow,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about,  mind  you,  better 
than  most  people.' 

'Every  great  man,'  said  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  '  has  a  hook  in 
his  nose.'  In  the  firmest  characters, 
no  doubt,  there  is  a  weakness  by  which 
they  are  to  be  led  or  driven ;  and 
Tom  Byfe,  like  other  notabUities, 
was  not  without  this  crevice  in  his 
armour,  this  breach  in  his  embattled 
wall.  He  had  shrewdness,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  common  sense, 
and  yet  the  one  great  object  of  his 
efforts  was  to  be  admitted  into  a 
class  of  society  far  above  his  own, 
and  to  find  there  an  ideal  lady  with 
whom  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days. 

'  111  marry  a  top-sawyer,'  he  used 
to  say,  whenever  his  uncle  broached 
the  question  of  his  settlement  in 
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life.  '  Why,  Wess  ye,  it's  the  same 
tackle  and  the  same  fly  that  takes 
the  big  fish  and  the  little  one.  It's 
no  more  tronble  to  make  up  to  a 
dnchess  than  a  dairymaid.  Til  pick 
a  real  white-handed  one,  you  see  if 
I  don't.  A  wife  that  can  nwve, 
nnde,  cool  and  calm,  and  lofty,  like 
an  air  balloon ;  wearing  her  dresses 
as  if  she  was  made  for  them,  and 
her  jewels  as  if  she  didn't  know  she'd 

fot  them  on ;  looking  as  mnch  at 
ome  in  the  Qaeen's  drawing-room 
as  she  does  in  her  own.  Thafs  my 
sort,  and  that's  the  sort  I'll  choose ! 
Why,  there's  scores  of  'em  to  be 
seen  any  afternoon  in  the  Park. 
Never  tell  me  I  can't  go  in  and  tako 
my  pick.  "l>Iothing  venture,  no- 
thing have,"  they  say.  I  ain't  going 
to  yentore  mnch.  I  don't  see  occa- 
don  for  it,  but  I'll  have  what  I  want, 
yon  see  if  I  won't,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why.' 

Whereon  Bargrave,  who  con- 
sidered womankind  in  general  as 
an  nnnecessary  evil,  would  reply — 
'  Time  enough,  Tom,  time  enough. 
I  haven't  had  much  experience  with 
the  ladies  myself,  except  as  clients, 
you  know.  The  lees  I  see  of  'em,  I 
think,  the  more  I  like  'em.  Better 
put  it  off  a  little,  Tom.  It  can  be 
aone  any  day,  my  boy,  when  you've 
an  hour  to  spare.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
a  hurry  if  1  was  you.  There's  a 
fresh  sample  ticketed  every  year; 
and  they're  not  like  port  wine,  you 
must  remember,  they  don't  improve 
with  keeping.' 

Tom  Byfe  had  plenty  of  time  to 
revolve  his  speculations,  matrimo- 
m'al  and  otherwise,  during  his 
journey  to  Ecclesfield  Manor  by  one 
of  tiiose  mid-day  trains  so  irriteting 
to  through-passengers,  which  stop 
at  intermediate  stations,  dropping 
brown-i)aper  parcels,  and  taking  up 
old  women  with  baskets.  He  re- 
viewed many  little  afi&iirs  of  the  heart 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged, 
without,  however,  suffering  his 
affections  to  involve  themselves  too 
deeply  for  speedy  withdrawal.  He 
reflected  with  great  satisfaction  on 
his  own  fastidious  rejection  of  se- 
veral 'suitable  parties,'  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  who  did  not  quite  reach 
his  standard  of  aristocratic  perfec- 
tion, remembering  how  Mrs.  Blades, 


the  well-to-do  widow,  with  fine  eyes 
and  a  house  in  Duke  Street,  had 
£urly  landed  him  but  for  that  un- 
fortunate dinner  at  which  he  de- 
tected her  eating  fish  with  a  knife ; 
how  certain  grated-looking  needle- 
marks  on  Miss  Glance's  left  fore- 
finger had  checked  him  just  in  time 
while  in  the  act  of  kissing  her  hand ; 
and  how,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  pro- 
posal to  beautiful  Ck>n8tance  De 
Oourcy,  whose  manner,  bearing,  and 
appearance,  no  less  than  her  name, 
denoted  the  extreme  of  refinement 
and  high  birtii,  he  had  sustained  a 
shock,  galvanic  but  salutary,  from 
her  artiess  exclamation,  'Oh  my  I 
whatever  shall  I  do?  If  here  isn't 
Pal' 

'No,'  thought  Tom,  as  he  roUed 
on  into  the  fair  expanse  of  down 
country  that  lay  for  miles  round 
Ecclesfield, '  I  haven't  found  one  yet 
quite  up  to  the  pattern  I  require. 
When  1  do  I  shall  go  in  and  win, 
that's  all.  I  don't  see  why  my 
chance  shouldn't  be  as  good  as 
another's.  I'm  not,  such  a  bad- 
looking  chap  when  I'm  dressed  and 
my  hair 's  greased.  I  can  do  tricks 
with  cards  like  winking.  I  can  ride 
a  bit,  shoot  a  bit— 'specially  pigeons 
—dance  a  bit,  and  make  love  to  'em 
no  end.  I've  got  the  gift  of  the 
gab,  I  know,  and  I  stick  at  nothing. 
Thafs  what  the  girls  like,  and  thafs 
what  will  pull  me  through  when  I 
find  the  one  I  want.  Another  sta- 
tion, and  not  there  yet !  What  a 
slow  train  this  is  T 

It  was  a  slow  train,  and  Tom  ar- 
riving at  Ecclesfield,  saw  on  the 
face  of  the  servant  who  admitted 
him  that  he  was  too  late.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  solemn  and  mysterious 
hush  that  pervades  a  house  in  which 
the  dead  lie  yet  unburied,  a  feeliag 
of  horror,  the  result  of  some  un- 
looked-for and  additional  calamity, 
seemed  to  predominate;  and  Tom 
was  hardly  surprised,  however  much 
he  might  be  shocked,  when  the  old 
butier  gasped,  in  broken  sentences, 
'Seizure — last  m'ght — quite  uncon- 
scious— all  over  this  morning.  Will 
you  take  some  refreshment,  8ir,  after 
your  journey  ?* 

Mr.  Bruce  had  been  dead  a  few 
hours— dead  without  time  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  without  conscious- 
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ness  eyen  to  wish  his  child  good- 
bye. 

She  came  down  to  see  Mr.  Bar- 
graye's  clerk  that  aftemooii,  pale, 
caloi;  collected,  beautifal,  bat  stem 
and  unbending  under  the  sorrow 
against  which  her  haughty  nature 
rebelled.  In  a  few  words,  referring 
te  a  memorandum  the  while,  she 
gave  him  her  directions  for  the  fu- 
neral and  its  ceremonies;  desired 
him  to  ascertain  at  once  the  slate  of 
her  late  father's  afiDsurs,  the  amount 
of  a  succession  to  which  she  believed 
herself  entitled;  begged  he  would 
return  with  full  information  that 
day  fortnight;  ordered  luncheon  for 
him  in  the  dining-room ;  and  so  dis- 
missed him  as  a  bereaved  queen 
might  dismiss  the  humblest  of  her 
subjects. 

Tom  Ryfe,  returning  to  London 
by  the  next  train,  thought  he  had 
never  felt  so  small;  and  yet,  was 
not  this  proud,  sorrowing,  and 
beautiful  young  damsel  the  ideal  he 
had  been  seeking  hitherto  in  vain  ? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
twenty  miles  he  positively  hated  her, 
striving  fiercely  against  the  influ- 
ence, which  yet  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge.  In  another  twenty, 
his  good  opinion  of  his  best  fpend 
Mr.  Byfe  reasserted  itself.  He  had 
seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  certain  shal- 
low acquaintance  with  human  nar 
ture,  not  of  the  highest  class,  so  he 
argued  thus : 

*  Women  like  what  they  are  un- 
accustomed to.  The  Grand  Duchess 
of  Gerolstein  makes  love  to  a  private 
soldier  simply  because  she  don't 
know  what  a  private  soldier  is.  This 
girl  must  have  lived  amongst  a  set 
of  starched  and  stuck-up  people 
who  have  not  two  ideas  beyond 
themselves  and  their  order.  She 
has  never  so  much  as  seen  a  smart, 
business-like,  active  fellow,  ready  to 
take  all  trouble  off  her  hands,  and 
make  up  her  mind  for  her  before 
she  can  turn  round— young,  too, 
and  not  so  bad-looking,  though  I 
dare  say  she's  used  to  good-looking 
chaps  enough.  The  man's  game 
who  went  in  for  Miss  Bruce  would 
be  this:  constant  attention  to  her 
interests,  supreme  disregard  for  her 
feelings,  and  never  to  let  her  have 


her  own  way  for  a  moment  She'd 
be  so  utterly  taken  aback  she'd  give 
in  without  a  fight  Why  shouldn't 
I  try  my  chance  ?  It's  a  good  spec. 
It  must  be  a  good  spec.  And  yet, 
hang  it !  such  a  high-handed  girl  as 
that  would  suit  me  without  a  shil- 
ling. It  dashed  me  a  Uttle  at  first ; 
but  I  like  that  scornful  way  of  hers 
I  own.  What  eyes,  too!  and  what 
hair !  I  wonder  if  I'm  a  fooL  No ; 
nothing's  impossible ;  it's  only  diffi- 
cult What!  London  ahready?  Ah! 
there's  no  place  like  town.' 

The  familiar  gas-lamps,  the  roll 
of  the  cabs,  the  bustle  in  the  streets, 
dispelled  whatever  shadows  of  mis- 
trust in  his  own  merits  remained 
from  Tom's  reflections  in  the  rail- 
way carriage;  and  long  before  he 
reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  *  go  in,'  as  he 
called  it,  for  Miss  Bruce,  morally 
confident  of  winning,  yet  troubled 
with  certain  chilling  misgivings,  as 
fearing  that  this  time  he  had  really 
fallen  in  love. 

Many  and  long,  during  the  en- 
suing week.  Were  the  consultations 
between  old  Bargrave  and  his 
nephew  as  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  lady  in  question.  Her  father 
had  died  without  a  will.  That  fact 
seemed  pretty  evident,  as  he  had 
often  expressed  his  intention  of  pre- 
paring such  on  instrument,  but  had 
hitherto  moved  no  further  in  the 
matter. 

*  Depend  upon  it,  Tom,'  said  his 
uncle,  that  very  evening  over  their 
port  wine,  *  he  wouldn't  go  to  any- 
body else.  He  was  never  much  of 
a  business-man,  and  he  couldn't 
have  disentangled  his  afifairs  suffi- 
ciently to  make  'em  clear,  except  to 
me.  It's  a  sad  pity  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  I'm  just  as  sure  there's  no 
will  as  I  am  that  my  glass  is  empty. 
Help  yourself,  Tom,  and  pass  the 
wine.' 

'  Then  she  takes  as  next  of  kin,' 
said  Tom,  thinking  of  Maud's  dark 
eyes,  and  filling  his  glass.  '  Here's 
her  health!' 

'By  all  means,'  assented  Bar- 
grave.  '  Her  very  good  heal  th ,  poor 
girl!  But  as  to  the  succession  I 
have  my  doubts;  grave  doubts. 
There's  a  trust,  Tom.  I  looked  over 
the  deed  while  you  were  down  there 
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to-day.  It  is  80  worded  that  a  male 
hek  might  adyance  a  prior  claim. 
There  is  a  male  heir,  a  parson  in 
Dorsetshire,  not  a  likely  man  to  give 
in  without  a  fight  We'll  look  at  it 
again  to-morrow.  If  it  reads  as  I 
think,  I  wonldn*t  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  young  lady's  chance.' 

Tom's  face  fell.  'Can't  we  fight 
it,  uncle?'  said  he,  stoutly,  apply- 
ing himself  once  more  to  the  port ; 
hut  Bargraye  had  drawn  his  silk 
handkerchief  over  his  &ce,  and  was 
already  faei  asleep. 

So  uncle  and  nephew  went  into 
ihe  trust-deed,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, arriving  in  its  perusal  at  a  con- 
clusion adverse  to  Miss  Bruce's 
interest ;  hut  then,  as  the  younger 
man  observed,  *the  beauty  of  oar 
English  law  is,  that  you  can  always 
fight  a  tailing,  even  if  you  haven't  a 
1^  to  stand  on.' 

It  was  almost  time  for  Tom  Eyfe's 
return  journey  to  Ecclesfield,  and  a 
coat  oniered  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  captivating  Miss  Bruce  had 
actually  come  home,  when  the  post 
brought  him  a  little  note  from  that 
lady,  which  afforded  him,  as  such 
notes  often  do,  an  absurd  and  over- 
weening joy.  It  was  bordered  with 
the  deepest  l^ack,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'Dbab  Sm  (^dear  sir,'  thought 
Tom,  *  ah !  that  sounds  much  sweeter 
than  plain  sir') — I  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  a  commission  in  the  nature 
of  business.  A  packet,  containing 
some  diamond  ornaments  belonging 
to  me,  will  be  left  by  the  jeweller 
at  Mr.  Bargrave's  office  to-morrow. 
Will  you  Mndly  briug  it  down  with 
you  to  Ecclesfield?  Yours,  very 
obediently,  Maud  Bruce.' 

Tom  kissed  the  signature.  He 
was  very  far  gone  already,  and  took 
care  to  be  nt  the  office  in  time  to 
receive  the  diamonds.  That  boy 
was  out  of  the  way,  of  course !  So 
Tom  summcmed  the  grimy  Dorothea 
to  his  preseuce. 

'  I  shall  be  busy  for  an  hour,'  said 
he;  'don't  admit  anybody  unless 
he  comes  by  appointment,  except 
if  s  a  man  with  a  packet  of  jewellery. 
Take  it  in  yourself,  and  bring  it  here 
at  once.    I've  got  to  carry  it  down 


with  me  to-night  by  the  train.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 

'Is  it  a  long  journey  as  you're 
a-goin',  sir?'  asked  Dorothea.  'I 
should  like  to  clean  up  a-bit  while 
you  was  away.' 

'  Only  to  Biagford,'  answered  Tom ; 
'  but  I  might  not  be  back  for  a  day 
or  two.  Mind  about  the  parcel, 
though,'  he  added,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits.  '  The  thing's  valuable. 
If  s  for  a  young  lady.  It's  jewels, 
Dorothea.    If s  diamonds !' 

'  Lor  I'  said  Dorothea,  going  back 
to  her  scrubbing  forthwith. 

The  jeweller,  being  dilatory,  Tom 
had  finished  his  letters  before  that 
artificer  arrived,  thus  saving  Doro- 
thea all  responsibility  in  the  valuable 
packet  confided  to  his  charge,  for 
Mr.  Uyfe  received  it  himself  in  the 
outer  office,  whither  he  had  resorted 
m  a  fidget  to  compare  a  time-table 
with  a  railway  map  of  England. 
He  fretted  to  set  off  at  once.  He 
had  finished  his  business  he  had 
nothing  to  do  now  but  eat  an  early 
dinner  at  his  uncle's,  and  so  start 
by  the  afternoon  train  on  the  path 
of  love,  triumph,  and  success,  leaving 
the  boy,  coerced  by  ghastly  threats, 
to  take  charge  of  the  office  in  his 
absence. 

We  have  all  seen  a  bird  moulting, 
draggled,  dirty,  woe-begone,  not  to 
be  recognized  for  the  same  bird, 
sleek  and  glossy  in  its  holiday-suit 
of  feathers,  pruning  its  wing  for  a 
flight  across  the  summer-sky.  Even 
60  different  was  the  Dorothea  of  the 
unkempt  hair,  the  soapy  arms,  the 
dingy  apron,  and  tiie  grimy  &ce, 
from  a  gaudy  damsel  who  emerged 
in  the  afternoon  sun  out  of  Mr. 
Bargrave's  chambers,  bright  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
scrupulously  dressed,  according  to 
the  extreme  f>tyle  of  the  last  prevail- 
ing fiishion  but  two. 

She  was  a  good-looking  woman 
enough  now  ^t  she  had  'cleaned 
herself,'  as  she  expressed  it,  but  for 
a  certain  roughness  of  hair,  coarse- 
ness of  skin,  and  general  redundancy 
of  outline,  despite  of  which  draw- 
backs, however,  she  attracted  many 
admiring  glances  from  cab-drivers, 
omnibus-condnctorp,  a  precocious 
shoeblack,  and  the  policeman  on 
duty,  as  she  tripped  into  Holbom, 
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and  mingled  with  the  liying  stream 
that  flows  xmceasiogly  down  that 
artery  of  London. 

Dorothea  seemed  to  know  where 
she  was  going  well  enongh,  and  yet 
the  coarse,  red  cheek,  turned  pale 
while  she  approached  her  goal, 
though  it  was  but  a  flashy,  dffirty- 
lookmg  gin-shop,  standing  at  a 
comer  where  two  atreets  met    Her 


colour  rose  though,  higher  than 
before,  when  a  potboy,  with  a  shock 
of  red  hair,  and  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  thus 
accosted  her. 

'  You're  just  in  time,  miss ;  he'd 
'a  been  off  in  a  minit,  but  old  Bat- 
ters, he  come  in  just  now,  and  your 
young  man  stopped  to  take  his 
share  of  another  half-quartern.' 


CO-OPEEATIVE  STORES  AND  SMALL  ECONOMIES. 


EYERT  married  man  who  has 
been  left  for  a  while  by  his 
wife  to  keep  house  for  himself  has 
found  himself  in  this  dilemma  :~if 
he  really  keeps  house,  it  takes  a 
great  d^  of  time,  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  wastes  a  mat  deal  of  money. 
Amidst  all  the  distractions  of  soap, 
soda,  and  sand-paper— things  from 
the  grocer  to  be  locked  up,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  given  out— we 
have  sometimes  thought  of  the  poor 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  who  found  it 
the  most  trying  of  punishments  to 
be  compelled  to  answer  one  call 
every  quajier  of  an  hour. 

The  loss  of  only  one  penny  a  day 
— let  our  bachelor  mends  take 
warning — means  that  one  whole 
sovereign,  and  another  half-sove- 
reign on  the  top  of  it,  must  be  paid 
away  extra  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Now  suppose  only  one  penny  a 
day  wasted  m  wood,  three  pennies  a 
day  in  coals,  two  more  in  needless 
washing,  two  in  soap,  one  in  candles, 
two  in  gas—'  But  stop  I  stop !  as  to 
bread,  meat, perquisites.  Oh!  horror 
upon  horrors  1  we  can  inu^gine  all.' 
Tnen,  my  friend,  you  will  admit 
that  if  you  tried  to  keep  house  after 
your  own  device,  you  would  very 
easily  find  yourself  a  loser  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  golden  sovereigns  by 
Christmas-day ;  and  this  you  would 
forfeit  as  the  price  and  penalty  of 
ex^ying  your  own  boasted  com- 
posure, and  perhaps  of  indulging  in 
reflections  on  your  good  wife  s  fuss- 
ing and  fidgeting,  of  which  you  thus 
learn  the  value. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  in  a  fair 
state  of  mind  to  go  with  us,  if  we 
say  that  the  thousand  and  one  little 


trifles  incident  to  the  varied  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  the  present  day  are 
something  serious;  that  there  is  a 
fret  and  worry  in  spending  money 
as  well  as  in  getting  it;  that  few 
persons  but  from  dire  necessity  have 
the  energy  to  keep  sufficient  watch 
on  their  shillings  and  tiieir  pence; 
and  that  ladies  soon  find  themselves 
obliged  to  compound,  by  attending 
to  file  more  weighty  matters,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, otherwise  a  lady's  life  would 
be  harder  than  any  servant's,  '  and 
bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble,' 
would  be  the  tenour  of  the  day. 

Accordingly,  tradesmen  who '  live 
to  please,  and  please  to  live,'  have 
fallen  into  certain  convenient  ways 
of  doing  business,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  save  the  lady  and  her  household 
no  small  part  of  the  distractions 
aforesaid.  So  the  principle  of  agency, 
of  division  of  labour,  and  of  working 
by  deputy  has  crept  into  modem 
housenold  economy— and  not  before 
it  was  wanted— to  reduce  the  detail 
of  fiunily  duties  to  their  lowest 
terms. 

But  now-a-dayswe  decry  a  cer- 
tain retrograde  movement  Persons 
who  little  know  the  trouble  they 
have  been  saved  are  taking  exception 
to  that  principle,  turning  amateur 
shopkeepers,  and  think  to  save 
money  by  doing  that  for  themselves 
which  it  has  been  long  our  custom 
to  have  done  for  us. 

In  some  form  or  other,  most  per- 
sons have  had  just  a  taste  and  trial 
of  this  amateur  trading,  and  will 
bear  us  witness  that  it  rarely  lasts 
long;  and  if  we  count  the  full  value 
of  time  wasted  and  temper  fretted. 
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we  shall  see  that  extreme  necessity 
alone  can  zeoommend  it ;  and  agree 
with  Dr.  Primrose,  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  who  slily  oheerved  of  his 
daughters'  ingenious  schemes  of 
economy,  ihat  he  never  could  find 
that  he  lived  for  at  all  the  less. 

For  instance,  once  we  haked  at 
home,  whence  fresh  difficulties  with 
oooka,  extra  fad  and  harm— bread, 
sometimes  sourandsometimesheavy, 
and  grumbled  about  up-«tairs  and 
down-stairs  all  the  week.  After  that 
we  brewed  at  home,  and  were  bound 
to  drink,  as  well  as  eat,  the  faulty 
produce  of  our  labour  with  more 
grumbling  as  aforesaid;  and  as  to 
washing  at  home,  with  the  house 
full  of  steam — disgust  everywhere 
and  comfort  nowhere,  exposed  to  all 
the  peculation  of  the  helps,  ever 
busy  at  the  table,  however  idle 
at  the  tub — all  this  results  from 
one-sided  calculations.  We  lose  one 
way  if  we  gain  another,  not  con- 
sidering that  those  who  live  by  such 
work  can  make  such  employment 
well  worth  their  while  and  ours 
too. 

We  admit  that  needy  persons 
may  wply,  '  K  only  a  httle  is  saved, 
that  little  to  us  happens  to  be  much.' 
Then  you,  and  you  only,  are  the 
persons  to  adopt  such  plans;  so 
work  for  yourselves,  and  earn  your 
own  wages.  Here  lies  the  joint  of 
the  whole  question  of  amateur 
trading,  and  of  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  the  like.  No  one  need 
pay  extra  lor  services  or  conveniences 
which  he  in  particular  does  not 
want  No  one  need  pay  the  extra 
profit  of  an  agent  or  middleman,  or 
West  End  dealer  to  bring  City 
supplies  to  the  very  doors  of  Bays- 
water,  when  he  does  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  fetching  and  carrying  and 
buying  for  himself.  That  a  derk 
with  small  salary  should  step  aside 
with  his  flag-basket  into  Leadenhall 
Market  and  bargain,  buy,  and  carry 
home  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  or 
other  City  stores  at  City  prices,  is 
reasonable  enough ;  but  that  a  man 
of  fortune  should  go  out  of  his  way 
to  do  the  same,  certainly  does  some 
to  us  to  be  setting  a  very  small 
value  on  his  time  and  comfort 

Bat  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  dealing  of  the  ordinary  West 
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End  shops  and  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  what  reason  is  Uiere  to 
prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

Some  think  to  avoid  a  monopoly 
and  high  prices.  But  if  any  one 
believes  that  there  is  any  combina- 
tion or  understanding  as  to  prices 
at  West  End  shops,  he  Uttle  knows 
the  rivalry  and  the  jealousies  of 
money-making  man.  Think  only  of 
the  cirds  and  drcnlars,  the  applica- 
tion f(»r  custom,  and  even  the  roes  to 
servants  to  secure  the  favours  of  new 
comers  into  a  neighbourhood.  Think 
of  the  many  shops  of  the  same  kind, 
and  new  shops  daily  springing  up, 
certainly  not  to  combine,  but  in 
fierce  opposition,  to  snatch  the  pro- 
fits from  the  older  houses.  See  the 
prices  ticketed,  the  placards  with 
mighty  parade  of  cheapness,  and 
every  device  to  snap  up  a  customer, 
or  supplant  a  rival.— How  does 
all  this  agree  with  the  idea  of  com- 
bination? 

We  are  well  informed  that  the 
profits  of  West  End  shops  are  low 
as  they  can  be.  Successfol  trades- 
men are  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure 
an  opening  to  plant  a  son  in  busi- 
ness, always  beginning  with  a  pro- 
fession of  low  prices.  We  are 
equally  well  informed  that  these 
sons,  without  great  caution  and  in- 
dustry, cannot  pay  their  way,  and 
that  a  bare  ten  per  cent,  on  capital, 
all  expenses  paid,  is  the  most  that 
ordinary  luck  and  industry  can 
earn. 

No  one  but  a  tradesman  can 
realize  what  competition  is— how 
keen  the  strife,  not  only  from  self- 
interest,  but  also  from  jealousy, 
which  Sheridan  justly  said  was  the 
more  active  principle  of  the  two. 
As  little  can  we  enter  into  a  trades- 
man's anxiety  for  his  credit  sake, 
and  for  preserving  in  his  neighbour- 
hood that  reputation  on  which  his  cus- 
tom wholly  depends.  What  is  called 
the  goodmll  of  a  shop  has,  perhaps, 
cost  him  money,  and  may  turn  into 
ill-will  any  day  merely  from  the 
angry  gossip  of  two  or  three  offended 
customers.  A  shop,  like  a  bank, 
depends  on  the  very  breath  of  the 
public ;  and  if  once  it  gains  a  name 
K>r  being  dear  or  exorbitant,  its  con- 
nexion may  melt  away  like  snow. 
Add  to  this  that  the  loss  of  only  a 
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few  cnstomerfl  is  a  very  serious  loss 
in  itself,  as  well  being  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  those  few  losing 
many  more;  for  the  tradesman  is 
painfally  conscious  that  the  rent 
and  taxes  and  standing  expenses  of 
his  shop  remain  about  the  same 
with  (sayj  ninety  customers  as  with 
a  hnndrea ;  so  it  is  always  the  last 
on  the  list— always  the  customer 
that  is  lost— whose  account  most 
affects  the  profits.  This  is  neryous 
calculation  which  keeps  tradesmen 
on  their  guard.  It  must  be  a  high 
overcharge  indeed  which  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  customer  where  a  busi- 
ness depends,  not  on  chance  custom, 
but  on  family  aocemte.  Trades- 
men know  that  the  WWd  runs  upon 
cheapness.  Men  resent  a  high  charge 
as  a  reflection  on  their  shrewdness, 
as  well  as  a  damage  to  their  purse. 
Tradesmen  knowthat  nine  people  out 
of  ten  live  at  the  extent  of  their  in- 
come—at 'agony  point;'  and  slow 
as  they  are  to  meet  all  fieur  demands, 
the  least  overcharge  they  pounce 
upon  as  a  grievous  offence,  sure  to  be 
ventilated  at  morning  calls,  where 
« What  I  pay  for  this,'  and  'What 
you  pay  for  that,'  is  the  ordinary 
tiieme  of  family  people. 

This  resentment  of  high  prices  is 
limited  to  no  class.  It  is  as  rife 
among  persons  who  draw  up  in  their 
carriages  as  among  those  who  step 
out  of 'busses  or  of  cabs.  Man— and 
yet  more  woman — is  a  bargain- 
loving  animal.  Persons  with  elegant 
conservatories  are  not  above  swap- 
ping old  clothes  for  geraniums ;  and 
m  the  Confessions  of  a  dealer  in 
oastoff  apparel  we  once  read  that 
he  was  always  prepared  for  the 
hardest  bargains  of  all  when  some 
door  in  Belgravia  was  softly  opened 
by  a  lady,  and  he  was  slipped  into 
the  side  parlour  to  do  a  little  dealing 
on  the  sly. 

While  we  maintain  that  in  the 
West  End,  as  in  the  City,  compe- 
tition rules  prices,  and  keeps  them 
down  to  the  lowest  remunerative 
point,  we  admit  that  that  point  still 
ranges  higher  in  the  West  End* 
because  there  extra  expenses  ML 
upon  the  tradesmen,  owing  to  the 
extra  services  and  conveniences 
they  render  to  the  customer.  Is 
there  no  room,  then,  for  economy  by 


amateur  trading,  or  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive principle  here  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  little  know  how 
much  our  ease  and  freedom  from 
distraction  is  secured  by  these  extra 
services  of  the  West  End  trade  till 
we  try  to  do  without  them. 

I.  We  derive  no  little  comfort 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  trades- 
man books  our  orders. — ^We  Bay- 
nothing  here  of  the  value  of  credit 
to  men  who  live  on  a  salary,  we 
allude  only  to  the  fret  and  worry  of 
having  to  pay  small  sums  perhaps 
in  the  midst  of  our  studies  or  our 
business  nine  or  ten  times  a  day. 
The  tradesman's  red  book,  like  the 
banker's  pass-book,  virtually  keeps 
our  accounts  for  us,  and  four  pay- 
ments a  year  comprise  all  our 
trouble. 

a.  The  tradesman  sends  daily  for 
orders.  Now,  since  the  time  of  our 
servants  is  money  to  us,  and  com- 
fort too,  it  is  no  small  economy  to 
be  saved  sending  them  out  Indeed, 
so  essential  is  this  convenience  felt 
in  poorer  neighbourhoods,  that 
trucK  and  barrow  men  have  learnt 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  virtually 
bringing  the  shop  to  every  man's 
door. 

3.  The  tradesman  delivers  goods, 
at  the  cost  of  horses  and  a^ts. — 
To  dispense  with  this  frequent  de- 
livery you  must  be  encumbered 
with  a  store  in  your  own  house, 
liable  to  losses  from  mould  and  mice, 
as  well  as  maids,  a  loss  only  to  be 
avoided  by  locks  and  kevs  and 
weights  and  scales — too  much  like  a 
chandler^s  shop.  No  doubt  one  or 
two  conmiodities  may  be  bought  in 
the  gross,  but  unless  you  would 
have  your  mind  running  on  petty 
things  and  small  economies,  you 
will  find  that  the  very  distance  of 
the '  Stores '  involves  loss  in  one  way 
as  well  as  gain  in  another.  No 
doubt  many  a  lady  with  unremitting 
care  and  worry  could  effect  a  saving ; 
but  had  she  not  better  reduce  her 
establishment  than  sacrifice  all  her 
enjoyment  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  hourly  fidgeting 
to  save  ten  ?— We  quite  agree  witii 
the  remark  of  the  coachman,  who 
was  heard  to  say  at  the  door  of  the 
Cooperative  Stores,  *  Well,  if  I  were 
alady,and  could  i^ord  to  spend  3oo7. 
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or  400?.  a  year  on  a  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  I  wonid  not  torn  it 
into  a  oostermonger's  cart  to  save  a 
shilling/ — We  might  also  observe 
that  the  lady  who  keeps  house  has 
alTfajB  calls  and  interruptions 
eziongh,  so  to  add  to  their  number 
will  be  so  much  lost  in  the  care  of 
her  fiunilyorthe  entertainment  of 
her  Mends. 

We  speak  not  without  experience 
of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts 
incidental  to  all  but  regular  trade. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  tradesman 
to  study  the  whims  and  ways,  and 
the  minutest  conyenienoes  of  his 
customers ;  and  all  those  extra  ser- 
yicee  which  he  renders  originate  in 
his^  perception  of  his  customers' 
requirements.  Not  the  least  of 
these  serdces  is  the  promptitude  of 
the  supply,  and  its  exact  suitable- 
ness to  me  demand. 

Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  '  Economy  of 
Trade  and  ManufEustures/  points 
out  that  no  fair  comparison  of 
pricra  can  be  made  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  supply  ready 
for  the  demand.  The  shopkeeper, 
like  the  innkeeper,  is  obyiously  at  a 
disadvantage  ^om  the  fact  thisit  he 
lays  in  his  stores  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  turning  them  to  ac- 
count. 

While  residing  in  London  we 
once  congratulated  ourselyes  on 
finding  a  dealer  who  sold  game  and 
poult^  at  twenty  per  cent  cheaper^ 
and  a  baker  who  sold  the  farm- 
house bread  cheap  also ;  while  fish 
at  Hnngerford  Mcurket,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  Covent  Garden  were 
aU  to  be  better  and  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion. But  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  ready  supply  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  hour  proved  to  be 
essential  to  our  comfort,  and  after 
some  of  our  bargains  had  been  well- 
nigh  wasted  because  ordered  for  the 
morrow,  when  they  proved  super- 
fluous, and  after  we  had  taken  two 
shiUings'  worth  of  trouble  to  save 
one,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  West  End  life  :had  West  End 
necessities,  and  that  ,these  the 
tradesman  had  learnt  to  meet  far 
too  conveniently  to  allow  us  to 
supply  ourselves. 

One  day  last  sluing,  standing  by 
llie  new  Go-operative  Store  not  fiu: 


from  the  Haymarket,  we  witnessed 
the  following  scene : — 

A  handsome  brougham  with  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  a  lady  inside,  was 
standing  at  tiie  shop  door,  and  the 
master  was  rushing  backw&rds  and 
forwards  from  the  brougham  to  his 
shop,  evidently  in  a  state  of  mind 
one  half  part  made  up  of  fussy  im- 
patience, and  the  other  half  of  a 
violent  determination,  in  spite, of 
the  apathy  of  the  coachman  and 
footman,  to  carry  out  some  great 
principle  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind.  —  Various  smaller  parcels 
were  first  of  all  handed  out  by  tiie 
pampered  menial,  not  without  very 
depreciating  l6oks  as  to  the  service 
not  named  in  his  hiring.  But  last 
came  the  great  coup  of  {Jl.  Yielding 
to  the  energy  of  his  master,  who  was 
the  actuating  spirit  of  the  whole 
performance,  the  man  in  livery  is 
seen  with  heavy  groceries,  one  piled 
on  the  other,  till  the  highest  is 
kept  tight  by  his  chin,  while  the 
master  starts  forward  to  hold  the 
carriage  door ;  but — confusion  worse 
confounded  —  the  burthen  is  too 
much  for  the  bearer  — his  foot 
stumbles  in  the  gutter— and,  per- 
haps by  one  of  those  accidents 
done  on  purpose,  lol  the  whole 
pile  of  groceries,  amidst  ^e  gibes 
of  the  crowd,  falls,  covering  my  lady, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  brougham! 
We  could  not  but  reflect  t&t,  by 
the  time  Teakettie  Thomas  had 
handed  the  same  burthens  out  in 
Belgravia,  and  the  lady  had  en- 
countered a  second  edition  of  sneers 
from  the  man,  with  some  more 
added  by  the  cook,  she  would  fed 
that  she  had  spent  no  very  pleasant 
morning  in  the  pursuit  of  economy 
under  difficulties. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  of 
living  at  the  West  End,  and  deal- 
ing at  the  East  in  order  to  save  tiie 
difference.  Whether,  after  allowing 
a  littie  extra  for  these  West  End 
conveniences,  we  want  any  new 
institution  to  lower  prices,  seems 
very  doubtfrd.  Oan  commodities 
first  of  all  be  sold  cheaper  tlum 
amidst  the  keen  comptition  of  City 
shops,  and  can  we  obtain  the  same 
any  cheaper  in  the  West? 

We  hear  that  the  quality  at  the 
'Stores'  is  in^srior,  and  such  as 
0  a 
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persons  not  prepossessed  with  their 
economical  plans  would  soon  detect 
in  the  goods  of  any  tradesman. 
"Why;  how  can  you  expect  any 
salaried  agent  to  buy  as  scrupu- 
lously as  the  man  who  buys  for 
himself^  well  alive  to  competition 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  prices  ? 

We  hear,  also,  that  the  managers 
of  the  'Stores'  make  a  show  of 
cheapness,  just  as  certain  advertising 
shops  cheapen  some  articles  as  a 
boast  and  a  bait  to  win  a  name  of 
cheapness.  Arrowroot  and  rice  may 
seem  wonderfully  cheap,  but  you 
can  hardly  eat  enough  of  either  to 
feel  the  difference. 

But,  certain  sanguine  friends  re- 
ply :  We  are  virtually  our  own 
tradesmen :  surely  we  may  ex- 
pect the  profit  of  other  tradesmen, 
and  this  profit  we  propose  to  share 
in  lower  prices. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  at 
issue.  What  kind  of  tradesmen  do 
amateurs  make?  In  what  position 
are  we  to  make  a  profit  in  any  busi- 
ness which  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  ? 

Eemember  'Co-operative  Stores,' 
and  the  subscribers  thereto,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sho]>- 
keeping  company,  just  as  we  have 
hotel  companies,  and  various  other 
companies,  whose  shareholders  are 
said  to  consist  of  one  half  parsons 
and  the  other  half  old  maids.  Not 
one  of  those  companies — being  of 
a  kind  to  compete  with  private 
trade,  and  to  manage  all  its  petty 
details—has  ever  yet  held  its  ground 
for  much  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired to  eat  up  the  capital  and 
tire  out  the  shareholders. 

But  first  of  all,  how  does  a  new 
co-operative  store  arise  in  any  new 
locality  ?  Amidst  the  mechanics  of 
Bochdale  such  a  store  originates 
naturally  in  an  obvious  demand  and 
necessity,  and  '  stores '  are  connected 
with  the  encouragement  of  prudent 
and  ready-money  habits:  tney  are 
also  peculiar  in  other  respects,  and 
afford  little  precedent  as  to  the 
'  stores '  now  spread  over  London. 

The  presumption  is  that  one  of 
these  'stores'  would  .'originate  in 
some  landlord  who  has  a  shop  to  let, 
in  some  unemployed  tradesman  who 
wants  a  place,  or  in  some  clique  of 


dealers  who  aim  at  a  monopoly  in 
ilie  supplies.  Economical  house- 
keepers, however  readily  they  fell 
in  with  the  scheme,  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  the  originators. 
No ;  the  on'gm  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  same  jobbery  and  self-interest, 
and  in  the  same  indifference  to  the 
wel&ie  of  the  shareholders  which 
characterises  new  railways,  monster 
hotels,  and  all  other  stockjobbing 
associations. 

So  for  we  cannot  expect  a  very 
promising  start  on  the  road  to 
economy. 

The  next  step  is  to  form  a  com- 
mittee. This,  of  course,  is  self-ap- 
pointed ;  for,  in  the  early  days  of  a 
company,  there  is  no  one  to  appoint. 
And  when  the  said  conunittee  be- 
gins to  act  and  to  choose  a  manager, 
any  Imowledge  or  qualification  for 
the  choice,  or  even  any  connections 
in  business  to  direct  us  where  to 
look  for  the  right  man,  on  whom  all 
depends,  this  is  of  course  wholly  out 
of  the  question— and  when  this  sage 
committee  has  made  a  choice,  and 
they  come  further  to  the  point  of 
supplies  and  contracts  for  stores,  it 
requires  little  experience  in  com- 
mittees to  know  that  nearly  every 
man  at  the  board  will  have  his  own 
fevourite  trader  to  commend. — We 
could  name  an  instance  in  which  a 
manager  was  refased  because  he  in- 
sisted on  buying  the  best  and  tho 
cheapest  without  reference  to  ^the 
dealers  who  had  friends  on  the 
board! 

When  committee  men  are  re- 
minded of  the  difSculties  of  amateur 
trading  they  always  reply :  We  have 
only  to  appoint  the  right  manager 
and  all  will  go  well. — Only  to  ap- 
point the  right  manager!  Why, 
here  is  thewhole  diflaculty.  Self-mul- 
tiplication—that is,  placing  the  right 
man  to  represent  the  master  mind 
in  places  beyond  his  own  personal 
control — is  the  one  great  difSculiy  of 
all  great  administration.  Only  do 
this  and  you  may  do  anything  in 
commerce.  IC  the  rich  dealers  with 
their  rural  repeats  could  only  find 
the  man  to  take  suf&cient  in- 
terest, how  gladly  would  they  pay 
him  a  salary,  and  spare  their  daily 
labours  in  the  City. 

We  once  suggested  to  a  suc- 
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oessful  tradesman,  not  altogether 
to  retire  as  he  int^ded,  but  to 
leave  his  confidential  foreman  and 
practised  staff,  and  come  in  to  busi- 
ness (me  or  two  days  a  week.  His 
reply  throws  no  little  light  on 
amateur  trading  or  shopkeeping  by 
deputy :  '  Yon  are  not  aware  that 
ci^itfld  so  casually  looked  after  will 
hardly  pay  fiye  per  cent  The 
abrogation  of  littie  profits,  "the 
pound^  made  out  of  pennies"  alone 
make  the  diffisrence  between  &ilure 
andsuooees.' 

Another  proof  of  the  same  thing 
is  found  in  this — that  the  trades- 
man who  tries  a  second  shop  gene- 
rally finds  that  while  the  shop  within 
his  own  personal  superintendence 
answers,  tne  other  comparatively 
fiuls.  The  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  if  .amateur  shopkeepers  do 
succeed,  they  accomplish  that  in 
which  even  experienced  and  practi- 
cal shopkeepers  could  expect  to  fail. 
To  find  the  man  who  will  feel  the 
same  interest  as  the  master  is  too 
much  to  hope  for.  Some  say.  Pay 
your  manager  in  proportion  to  his 
success ;  but  you  must  pay  heavily 
indeed— in  short  you  must  give  him 
the  profits  of  a  partner  before  you 
can  expect  in  him  another  selfl  A 
manager  who  has  proved  his  fitness 
liy  success  will  hardly  serve  you  for  a 
salary,  and  without  such  proof  of 
eligibility  what  can  you  expect  him 
to  be  worth?  Besides,  if  such  a 
manager  could  be  found,  your 
committee  are  in  no  mood  to  find 
him,  for  qualification  and  merit 
never  have  and  never  will  be  found 
to  outweigh  partiality,  self-interest, 
and  caprice,  when  a  dozen  men  in 
committee  come  to  decide  on  an 
appointment 

Now,  suppose  the  manager  ap- 
pointed, can  you  trust  him  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  ?  Does  not 
every  wholesale  dealer  offer  a  com- 
mission or  some  advantage  to  the 
agent  who  gives  his  firm  a  prefer- 
ence? So  well  is  this  understood, 
that  no  sooner  does  an  agent  apply 
for  terms  of  contract,  than  he  com- 
monly receives  two  letters,  one  a 
formal  invoice  of  prices,  and  the 
other  a  private  memorandum  that 
there  shall  be  a  percentage  for  him- 
self. Here  is  at  least  two  and  a  half 


per  cent  off  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  wo  consider  that  such  an 
agent  is  in  no  position  to  look  hard 
at  quality,  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  in 
all  would  be  a  moderate  calculation 
of  the  first  share  from  amateur 
profits.  Add  for  waste,  deterioration 
of  stock,  peculation,  and  other  re- 
sults of  want  of  interest  and  neglect 
— losses  which  only  extreme  vigi- 
lance can  reduce  to  their  lowest 
terms — and  if  for  the  sum  total  we 
set  down  seven  per  cent  as  the  dead 
weight  with  which  every  amateur 
trader  starts  in  the  race  commercial, 
we  shall  be  still  below  the  mark. 

Some  persons,  to  justify  their  eco- 
nomical inventions,  maintain  that 
tradesmen  make  good  custom  pay 
for  bad.  They  say,  Granted  that 
competition  rules  prices,  bad  debts 
being  a  charge  which,  like  rent 
bnd  taxes,  weighs  on  all  alike,  the 
tradesman  adds  proportionally  to  his 
prices,  knowing  that  his  competitor 
must  do  the  same. 

We  admit  the  principle  but  deny 
the  fact— If  bad  debts  were  a  con- 
stant amount,  and  a  regular  charge 
on  all  alike,  this  conclusion  would 
be  farua  But  the  old  and  cautious 
tradesman  who  makes  very  few  bad 
debts— perhaps  not  one  per  cent, 
—will  hardly  be  ruled  by  the  young 
and  reckless  competitor  for  custom 
who  loses  ten.  The  custom  of  dis- 
count varying  from  two  and  a  half 
to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business,  is  virtually 
an  insurance  a^dnst  bad  debts, 
and  one  which  it  is  at  the  cus- 
tomer's option  to  pay. 

Manv  a  retired  tradesman  has 
borne  nis  independent  witness  that 
a  man  does  not  r^dse  his  prices  in 
anticipation  of  bed  debts,  for  tho 
simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  make  any.  He  assumes 
his  customer  will  pay,  or  he  does 
not  deal  with  him  at  all.  The  extra 
business  pays  for  risk,  not  the 
extra  prices.  When  he  finds  him- 
self committed  to  a  long-suffering 
account,  most  persons  must  have 
heard  of  instances  where  the  trades- 
man indemnifies  himself  by  prices 
exceptionally  high  to  meet  such 
particular  instances.  Even  Oxford 
tradesmen  in  our  collie  days,  we 
remember,  had  two  prices,  one  for 
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men  who  feid  every  term,  the  other 
for  the  nsk  and  loss  of  booking, 
perhaps,  till  the  creditor  had  taken 
his  degree.  The  expression  of 
making  good  business  pay  for  bad, 
we  beUeye  to  be  a  senseless  ex- 
pression. Ck>mpetition  rules  tiie 
ready-money  tradesman  and*  the 
tradesman  who  gives  long  credit 
both  alike.  Only  each  competes 
with  his  class,  and,  as  wc  said  of  the 
tradesman  of  the  City  and  of  the 
West  End— the  members  of  each 
class  stop  at  the  same  point,  though 
that  point  ranges  higher  with  the 
latter  than  the  former.  We  contend, 
therefore,  that  no  amateur  trading 
and  no  co-operative  stores  are  re- 
quired on  these  grounds. 


There  is  one  point  only  in  which 
the  co-operative  principle  can  be 
supposed  to  succeed. — At  present 
custom  is  so  divided,  that  instead  of 
one  shop  supplying  a  thousand 
families,  we  have  (say)  ten  shops, 
with  nearly  ten  times  the  cost 
of  carts,  horses,  servants,  rent, 
taxes,  aud  other  fixed  expenses, 
and  profit  on  capital— all  which 
must  be  a  charge  on  the  thousand 
customers.  This  is  one  point  in 
which  the  Kochdale  co-operatives 
are  gainers;  but  there  is  so  much 
caprice  among  private  fiEunilies,  that 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  any 
economy  effected  by  supporting 
only  a  few  shops  on  the  Bochdale 
principle. 
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I  HAVE  befoie  expatiated,  brethren, 
on  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to 
be  bom  in  a  state  of  IncL  The 
ancient  Bomans,  towards  whom  I 
early  imlnbed  a  well-flnstained  feel- 
ing of  aversion,  reckoned  good  lack 
among  the  highest  qualifications  of 
a  general.  To  be  considered  lacky 
by  the  world  is  the  highest  stroke  of 
luck  that  can  befall  a  man;  for  to 
be  considered  Incky  in  commercial 
cnrcles  is  tantamount  to  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  credit;  and  through 
credit  tiiere  have  been  vast  opera- 
tions effected^  infinite  scratchings  on 
mercantile  paper,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  splendid  fortunes.  The  his- 
tory of  successful  commerce  is  the 
history  of  the  marvels  of  credit,  as 
such  a  house  as  Jones,  Loyd,  and 
Ga,  can  testify.  As  I  go  to  and  fro 
on  the  earth  I  hear  of  divers  slices 
of  luck,  and  I  wonder  when  a  slice, 
thick  and  juicy,  of  that  description 
of  viand,  will  ever  come  to  my  water- 
ing mouth* 

For  one  really  does  hear  of  extra- 
ordinary tilings  which  set  the  most 
unselfish  bM  carefully-balanced 
mind  into  an  envious  attitude  of 
wishing  to  'get  something.'  The 
(mly  kmd  of  an  El  Dorado  that 
suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  take  shares 
in  a  mine — a  Peruvian  mine  if  you 
like—but  instead  of  stumbling  upon 
golden  ore  or  caves  lighted  up  with 
precious  stones,  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  first  dividend  would 
be  paid  out  of  capital;  that  we 
should  &11  to  one  per  cent ;  and  that 
the  shareholders  would  be  placed 
UE^er  most  unpleasing  contribu- 
tories  towards  making  good  all  sorts 
of  defalcations.  Whereas  there  is  a 
man  in  the  West  of  England— the 
story  is  well  known  there— who  took 
a  tiiousand  shares  in  a  mine,  and 
never  had  to  pay  more  than  a  pound 
a  piece  for  them;  and  on  those  shares 
he  hyed  sumptuously,  and  out  of 
the  income  of  those  shares  he  bought 
an  estate  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and,  finally,  he  sold  those 
shares  for  half  a  million  of  money. 
There  is  a  man  in  Berkshire  who 


has  got  a  park  with  a  walled  front- 
age of  seven  miles,  and  he  tells  of 
a  beautiful  little  operation  which 
made  a  nice  little  addition  to  his 
fortune.  He  was  in  Australia  when 
the  first  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made.  The  miners  brought  in  their 
nuggets,  and  took  them  to  the  local 
banbs.  The  bankers  were  a  little 
nervous  about  the  business,  uncer- 
tain about  the  quality  of  the  gold, 
and  waiting  to  see  its  character 
established.  This  man  had  a  taste 
for  natural  sciences,  and  knew  some- 
thing about  metallurgy.  He  tried 
each  test,  solid  and  fluid,  satisfied 
himself  of  the  quality  of  the  gold, 
and  then,  with  all  the  money  he 
had,  or  could  borrow,  he  bought  as 
much  gold  as  might  be,  and  showed 
a  profit  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
what  we  call  luck  is  resolvable  very 
often  into  what  is  reallv  observation 
and  knowledge,  and  a  happy  tact  in 
applying  them  when  a  sudden  oppor- 
tunity arises.  The  late  Joseph  Hume 
was  a  happy  instance  of  this.  He  went 
out  to  India,  and  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man  he  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable fortuna  He  saw  that  hardly 
any  about  him  knew  the  native  lan- 
guages, so  he  applied  himself  to  the 
hara  work  of  mastering  them,  and 
turned  the  knowledge  to  most  profit- 
able accoimt.  On  one  occasion,  when 
all  the  gunpowder  had  failed  the 
British  army,  he  succeeded  in 
scraping  together  a  large  amount  of 
the  necessary  materials,  and  manu- 
factured it  for  our  troops.  When  he 
returned  to  England  he  canvassed 
with  so  much  ability  and  earnest- 
ness for  a  seat  in  the  East  India 
Directorate,  that  he  might  carry  out 
his  scheme  of  reform,  that  though 
he  fiedled  to  get  the  vote  of  a  certam 
lurge  proprietor  of  stock,  he  won  his 
daughter's  heart,  and  made  a  pros- 
perous marriage.  Ah!  marriage 
is,  after  all,  the  luckiest  bit  of  luck 
when  it  is  all  it  should  be.  When 
Henry  Baring,  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  travelled  in  America— not 
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merely  dilettante  travelling,  but  like 
Lord  Milton  in  our  days,  piercing 
into  nntravelled  wilds,  meeting  on^  y 
a  stray,  enthusiastic  naturalist,  liLe 
Audubon— he  made  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Bingham,  and  so  consoli- 
dated the  American  business  of  the 
great  house  of  Baring.  In  an  inter- 
national point  of  view  this  was  a 
happy  marriage,  for  in  after  years 
it  gave  him  a  peculiar  facility  for 
concluding  the  great  Ashburton 
treaty.  We  have  just  seen  with 
universal  satisfaction  a  great  lady 
added  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Disraeli  dedicated  one  of 
his  works  to  the '  severest  of  critics, 
but  a  perfect  wife ;'  and  at  the  Edin- 
burgh banquet  he  told  the  guests 
how  much  he  owed  to  his  matchless 
wife.  It  is  no  secret  how  much  of 
his  fortunes  he  owed  to  her  help, 
and  how  greatly  he  benefited  by 
her  sympathy  and  wisdom.  The 
husbflmd  whom  she  so  helped  in  his 
youthful  struggles  for  fortune  has 
in  return  made  her  a  peeress,  and 
we  all  wish  happiness  and  long  life 
to  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.  So 
lucky  has  Mr.  Disraeli  been  in  his 
wife,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
alluding  to  the  minor  and  subordi- 
nate circumstance  that  an  old  lady, 
a  stranger,  some  years  ago  left  him 
a  legacy  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds,  through  admiration  of  his 
public  character. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  know  when  a 
man  is  lucky  or  when  unlucky.  If 
a  man  is  going  to  lose  a  fortmie  in 
gambling  he  generally  has  some 
strokes  of  luck  at  the  commence- 
ment If  poor  Lord  Hastings  had 
not  made  those  lucky  hits  when  he 
first  went  on  the  turf,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  verified  the  mmily 
motto  in  a  new,  sad  sense,  and '  scat- 
tered his  arrows '  so  freely.  What  a 
world  of  meaning  there  is  in  the 
ISparsimm  tela  motto  of  the  extinct 
house  of  Hastings.  Oh,  hollow 
glades  and  bowery  loveliness  of 
Castle  Donington !  what  weird,  sad 
whispers  will  next  seem  to  sound 
for  me  when  I  may  revisit  those  old 
ancestral  haunts !  There  is  a  very 
distinguished  nobleman  who  first 
tried  his  luck  at  sea  before  he  became 
what  men  at  sea  call  a  land-shark. 
When  young  Thesiger  gave  up  the 


trade  of  midshipman  I  dare  say 
some  kind  friends  pronounced  him 
a  failure;  but  no  one  would  say 
that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford* 
There  was  another  man  who  became 
a  British  peer  through  circum- 
stances full  of  luck  for  the  country, 
but  which  he  doubtless  always  con- 
sidered of  direst  unluck  to  himself. 
A  quiet,  happy  country  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Graham,  witli  abundant 
means  and  healthful  tastes,  a  hand- 
some estate  and  a  handsome  wife. 
There  is  a  tale  of  his  prowess  re- 
lated about  his  wife.  They  wore 
at  Edinburgh,  and  were  going  to 
a  great  ball,  when,  to  her  infinite 
annoyance,  i^e  found  that  she  had 
left  her  jewel-case  behind  her.  The 
distance  was  sixty  or  seventy  miles, 
and  it  was  not  many  hours  before 
the  ball  was  to  come  off.  Graham 
took  a  fleet  horse,,  and  at  the  top 
of  his  speed  rode  away  homewards 
in  search  of  l^e  jewel-case.  He 
did  his  ride  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  marvellously  short 
time,  and  the  ornaments  were  in 
time  for  the  ball.  When  the  wife, 
for  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  he 
had  so  chivalrously  acted,  died,  Mr. 
Graham  was  inconsolable.  To  alle- 
viate his  deep-seated  melancholy  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 
Then  commenced  his  splendid  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  efScient  and 
gallant  of  Wellington's  lieutenants, 
and  fought  his  way  to  pension  and 
peerage.  Such  was  the  tuiiung 
point  in  the  history  of  the  late  Lord 
Lynedoch. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the 
career  of  the  late  Baron  Ward,  who, 
firom  a  stable-boy,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Parma,  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  luck  and 
desert  I  abridge  an  account  of  him 
by  one  who  knew  him  well. 

'I  cannot  tell  the  exact  year  in 
which  W«mi  entered  the  Duke  of 
Lucca's  service— it  must  have  been 
between  1825  and  1830.  He  was 
for  some  years  in  the  ducal  stables, 
when  his  cleverness  and  good  con- 
duct attracted  the  fiivourable  notice 
of  his  master.  And  as  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  English,  he  wished  to 
attach  Ward  more  closely  to  his 
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immediato  service;  and  notwith- 
stfuiding  his  equestoian  skill,  he  de- 
cided upon  removing  him  from  his 
stables,  and  making  him  his  nnder 
valet  de  chambre.  Ward  owed  this 
promotion  entirely  to  his  high  cba- 
lacter^inte^ty,  and  scrnpnlons  Eng- 
lish cleanliness.  . .  Wardsrieeinthe 
service  of  the  Dnke  of  Lucca  was 
extremely  gradual,  and  was  the 
result,  not  of  capricious  favour,  but 
of  the  most  well-grounded  apprecia- 
tion of  his  long-tried  worth  and  his 
rare  intelligence.  .  .  .  His  extraor- 
dinary good  sense  and  practical 
ability  became  gradually  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  Duke  soon 
began  to  see  that  his  advice  was 
good  in  matters  far  beyond  the  de- 
partments of  his  stable  and  of  his 
wardrobe.  He  accordingly  consulted 
him  in  many  perplexed  and  difficult 
cases  as  they  happened  to  occur; 
and  he  invariably  found  such  benefit 
from  the  advice  of  his  new  coun- 
sellor, that  he  began  to  regard,him 
as  almost  infedlible.  .  .  The  zeal  and 
address  which  Ward  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  afiOur  pro- 
cured for  him  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence with  his  master,  who,  soon 
after  this,  strongly  urged  him  to 
accept  of  a  portfolio,  and  to  assume 
the  public  position  of  a  Minister  of 
State.  This  proposition  Ward  re- 
fused point  blank.  .  .  .  The  groom 
was  elevated  to  the  post  of  personal 
attemluit,  then  of  intendant  of  his 
stables  and  household,  then  of 
comptroller  of  his  privy  purse,  then 
of  Minister  of  State,  and,  in  fact, 
Prime  Minister,  with  baronial  titles 
and  manifold  knightly  decorations. 
Such  was  the  elevation  to  which 
Ward  had  ascended  at  the  present 
epoch  of  his  history.  He  was  the 
trusted  adviser  of  his  master  in  the 
knottiest  questions  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  arbiter  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  of  international  policy 
with  other  states,  and  the  highest 
authority  in  all  home  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  of  action  who 
speedily  distmguish  themselves 
wherover  the  game  of  life  is  to  be 
played;  quick  to  discern  the  cha- 
racter of  those  around  him,  and 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of  their 
knowledge.  Little  hampered  by 
the  conventionalities  which  impose 


trammels  on  men  bom  in  an  elevated 
station,  and  refined  by  elegant  breed- 
ing, ho  generally  attained  his  object 
by  a  coup  de  Tmiin  beforo  others  had 
arranged  their  plans  to  oppose  him. 
To  these  qualities,  so  instrumental 
to  his  success,  he  added  a  most 
rugged,  unyielding  honesty,  and  a 
loyal,  single-hearted  attaclunent  to 
the  person  of  his  princa  Strong  in 
his  own  conscious  rectitude,  and  in 
the  confiding  regard  of  his  sovereign. 
Ward  stood  alone  and  fearless 
against  all  the  wiles  and  machina- 
tions of  his  formidable  rivals,  who, 
although  armed  against  counter 
wiles  and  counter  machinations, 
wero    quite    unprepared    against 

straightforward  honesty One 

day  about  this  time,  when  he  en- 
terod  the  Duke's  room,  he  found 
him  occupied  with  a  pencil  and 
paper.  "Ward,"  said  his  Boyal 
Highness,  '*  I  am  drawing  a  coat  of 
arms  for  you.  As  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the 
Duchess  as  well  as  myself,  you  shall 
have  armorial  bearings  compounded 
of  her  arms  and  my  own.  I  will 
give  you  the  silver  cross  of  Savoy 
with  the  golden  fieur  de  lys  of 
Prance  in  dexter  chief."  With  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  which  was  about  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  add  something  emblematical 
of  his  native  country ;  and  as  he  had 
heard  that  coats  of  arms  sometimes 
had  supporters,  he  would  like  to 
have  the  cross  of  Savoy  and  the  lily 
of  Bourbon  supported  by  English 
John  Bulls.  "So  be  it,"  said  the 
Duke.  "  You  shall  have  two  bulls 
regardant  for  your  supporters;"  and 
thus  the  arms  of  Baron  Ward  may 
be  found  in  "Burke's  Peerage" 
among  those  of  Englishmen  who  have 
obtained  foreign  titles :— On  a  field 
gules,  a  cross  argent,  in  the  dexter 
chief,  a  shield  azuro,  surmounted 
by  a  royal  crown,  and  charged  with 
a  fleur  de  lys  or;  supporters,  two 
bulls  regardant  proper.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  185A, 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
suddenly  removed  from  this  world 
by  a  mysterious  and  violent  death. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Duchess, 
his  widow,  forced  by  its  popularity 
among  the  subjects  of  her  miant  son. 
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was  to  depose  Baron  Ward  &om  his 
ministry,  and  send  him  into  banish- 
ment.. .  .  Ward  was  removed  from 
the  eyil  to  come,  and  was  called  to 
exchange  this  world  for  a  better 
before  §ie  last  fiatal  outburst  of  ruin 
npon  the  family  to  whom  he  had 
devoted  the  active  energies  of  his 
virtuous  and  usefol  life.  After  he 
was  so  suddenly  and  so  harshly 
sacrificed  by  the  course  of  events, 
and  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate 
popular  favour,  he  entirely  retired 
m>m  public  afbirs.  .  Prince  Met- 
temich  truly  characterised  him 
when,  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  visited  that  illustrious  minister 
in  his  retirement  at  Brighton,  by 
greeting  him  as  a  "Heaven-bom 
diplomatist.'*  .  .  He  undertook  a 
large  farming  estabhshment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  spent 
his  last  few  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  happiness  with  his  wife 
and  children.  .  .  In  1858  Baron 
Ward  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine ; 
and  he  has  left  us  a  memorable  ex- 
ample how  integrity,  talent,  and 
courage  can  raise  a  man  from  the 
lowest  position  to  ride  on  the  high 

g laces  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  an 
onour  to  his  native  country .' 

The  annals  of  our  courts  of  law 
are  peculiarly  aflauent  in  giving  in- 
stances of  luck  in  families.  Buthere^ 
as  elsewhere,  what  is  good  luck  in 
one  direction,  is  sure  to  turn  up  as 
bad  luck  in  another.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dake  of  Kingston, 
when  they  obtained  the  large  sum 
left  as  a  jointure  to  his  widow, 
famous  and  handsome  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  were  lucky  in  prov- 
ing her  former  marriage  with 
Lord  Bristol:  but  his  Duchess,  con- 
victed of  bigamy,  poor  and  dis- 
graced, had  to  retire  to  Eussia, 
where  she  lived  many  years  before 
she  died.  Earl  Talbot  was  in  great 
luck  when,  ten  years  ago,  the 
Shrewsbury  titles,  which  made  him 
Premier  Earl  of  England,  were  as- 
signed to  him,  and  perhaps  in  still 
greater  luck  when,  m  the  following 
year,  the  Shrewsbury  estates  were 
also  assigned  to  him.  Another  re- 
markable came  cSlebre,  when  the 
vast  Bridgewater  estates  were  in- 
volved, is  one  which  more  directly  in- 


volved luck.    In  this  case  estates  to 
the  value  of  seventy  thousand  a  year 
were  at  stake.    The  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  bad  devised  these  large  estates 
to  Lord  Alford,  the  son  of  Earl 
Brownlow,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
he  died  before  he  had  attained  the 
title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridge- 
water,  then  his  hours  should  not 
inherit  the  estates,  but  they  should 
pass  to  the  second  brother,  Charles 
Henry  Oust    Lord  Alford  died  in 
the  life  of  his  father.  Earl  Brownlow, 
leaving  a  son,  and  without  having 
attained  any  higher  grade  in  the 
peerage.      Vice  -  Chancellor    Lord 
Cranworth  held  that  the  condition 
not  having  been  fulfilled,  the  estates 
passed  away.    An  appeal  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  few 
eminent  personages  who  are  known 
as  the  law  lords,  and  to  whom  tho 
House  invariably  relegates  ite  judi- 
cial functions.    It  is  rather  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  hear- 
ing of  an  appeal  case.    Two  or  three 
gentlemen  in    plain    clothes    are 
lounging  about  on  the  empty  seats, 
paying  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
monotonous  pleading  of  counsel  at 
the  bar,  and  the  vast  empty  space 
of  the  glorious  chamber  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  crowded  appear- 
ance of  the  narrow  section  formed 
by  the  bar,  beyond  which  none  of  us 
dare  advance.    It  must,  however,  be 
said  that  the  law  lords  well  earn  the 
five  thousand  a  year  pension ;  and 
though  their  body  at  times  rather 
needs  recruiting,  and  Lord  West- 
bury  has  a   decided   tendency  to 
absent  himself,  ite  decisions  are  re- 
ceived with  the   greatest  respect 
Their  decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bridgewater   estates  was  decidedly 
against    expectetion.     The    Vice- 
Chancellor,  an  eminently  sound  and 
careful  lawyer,  had  given  it  against 
the  child.  Lord  Alford.    The  House 
of  Lords  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  their  assessors,  the  judges, 
and  the  judges,  by  a  very  large  pre- 
ponderance, also  gave  their  voices 
against  the   infant     Nevertheless 
the  House  of  Lords — that  is  to  say 
Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Truro, 
and    St    Leonards— took   a   view 
utterly  conflicting  with  that  of  the 
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mdges  of  the  land  and  that  of  the 
Yice-Chancellor,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  appeal  had  become  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworilt  They  held  that 
the  conditions  of  the  beqneet  were 
void,  as  being  against  public  policy, 
it  being  a  well-eBtablished  role  of 
law  that  a  condition  against  the 
public  good  is  illegal  and  void.  All 
the  law  lords  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tion was  against  public  policy.  They 
drew  pictures,  not  very  flattering,  of 
what  ministers  might  do.  A  peer 
of  the  realm,  with  seventy  thousand 
a  year  at  stake,  might  be  able  to 
bring  mighty  inducements  and 
temptations  to  bear,  to  which  poor 
human  nature  must  necessarily  suc- 
cumb. Here  would  be  a  young 
nobleman  attempting  to  prescribe 
to  the  Crown  what  should  be  his 
exact  title,  with  its  conditions  and 
limitations.  Such  a  condition  would 
bring  on  parties  a  painful  pressure, 
an  irresistible  temptation.  Lord 
Aiford  might  be  induced  to  use  all 
kinds  of  undue  means  to  gain  his 
elevation.  A  peer  was  a  judge,  an 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  a  member  of 
the  legislature ;  and  conditions  such 
as  these,  taking  men  as  they  were, 
and  human  nature  as  it  is,  must 
necessarily  have  a  tendency  to  fetter 
a  man's  free  agency.  His  mind 
would  be  bent  less  upon  his  duties, 
and  with  a  lees  independent  bias 
when  his  fortunes  were  at  stake 
npon  his  promotion.  Under  these 
cnrcumstances  the  four  law  lords, 
reversing  the  opinion  of  the  court 
below,  confirmed  Lord  Aiford  in  the 
possession  of  the  estates,  by  holding 
those  conditions  to  be  void  according 
to  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  he 
would  incur  their  forfeiture.  A  con- 
stitutional decision  by  these  great 
lawyers  caimot  but  be  received  with 
respect ;  and  yet  Lord  Cranworth's 
argument  on  the  other  side  is  very 
convincing,  and  so  is  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  The  present  Earl  Brown- 
low  may  certainty  be  considered  an 
eottremdy  lucky  man  in  overthrow- 
ing such  a  body  of  legal  opinions, 
and  through  the  voice  of  a  legal 
minority  gaining  such  enormous 
advanti^g^. 

And  now  let  us  take  another  cause 
c^^re.  It  shall  have  a  stroke  of 
luck  in  it    One  day  a  man  was 


lounging  about  in  the  grounds  of 
Ashton  Hall,  the  fine  old  seat  of  the 
Smythes.  He  knew  the  place  well. 
A  near  relative  of  his  had  been 
housekeeper  there  for  years.  He 
had  made  it  his  business  to  collect 
all  the  information  he  could  respect- 
ing the  fiunily.  The  estates  attached 
to  the  title  were  very  great,  produc- 
ing a  rent-roll  estimated  not  far 
from  thirty  thousand  a  year.  The 
lord  of  these  large  possessions,  in  a 
broken  and  uncertam  state,  was  iU 
at  the  HalL  The  day  on  which  this 
man  was  prowling  about  the  grounds 
was  destmed  to  be  the  baronef  s  last 
day  on  earth.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  Ms  bed. 
That  this  man  was  in  the  grounds 
that  day  there  is  no  doubt ;  the  fact 
is  proved  and  is  uncontested.  A 
remarkable  sort  of  man,  quite 
middle-aged,  with  great  precision  of 
dress  and  manner,  sallow,  iron-^y, 
dressed  in  black ;  one  who  described 
himself  as  a  schoolmaster  and  lec- 
turer, and  who  looked  the  character. 
This  was  stated—that  this  eventfcd 
evening  he  sought  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  baronet;  that  he 
announced  himself  as  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  brother  by  a 
previous  marriage,  the  rigbtfol  heir 
of  the  title  and  estates  which  he  had 
so  long  improperly  enjoyed.  The  old 
man  was  urown  into  such  a  dread- 
ful state  of  perturbation,  that  the 
visitor  added,  that  his  object  was  to 
establish  his  rights  for  his  family, 
and  not  to  disturb  him  in  possession. 
The  baronet  was  unable  to  resist 
the  proofis  of  relationship,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  nephew,  giving  him 
a  fifty-pound  note,  and  promising  to 
make  an  arrangement.  The  shock, 
however,  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  died  next  morning. 

Great  doubt  was  thrown  upon 
the  statement  whether  this  man, 
who  called  himself  Sir  Richard  Hugh 
Smythe,  and  whom  his  enemies  called 
John  Provis,  ever  had  this  fatal  in- 
terview with  the  baronet.  However 
that  may  be,  at  his  death  the  estates 

Ced  to  his  daughter  Florence  and 
issue.  The  daimant,  however, 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his  case. 
He  collected  a  great  deal  of  oral  tes- 
timony, not  forgetting  Bible,  pic- 
tures, seals,  rings,  certificates  calcu- 
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lated  to  sustain  his  cause.  He  was 
a  poor  man,  and  had  no  means  of 
pushing  his  claim.  At  last  lawyers 
were  found  who  looked  favourably 
on  his  case^  and  were  willing  to 
stake  their  money  on  it.  Some  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  bond  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  it  was  stated 
that  for  every  pound  advanced, 
there  was  an  annuity  to  be  paid. 
The  case  eventually  came  on  for 
trial  at  Gloucester,  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  and  a  special  jury. 
Mr.  Bovill,  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  aosence  of  his  seniors^ 
Sir  F.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Keating,  con- 
ducted the  plamtiff's  case,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Tnesiger  led  an  army  of 
five  counsel  for  the  defendant.  The 
claim  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Hugh  Smythe,  who  married  Jane^ 
the  only  daughter  of  Count  Vanden- 
bergh,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Major 
Goodkin  of  Court  Macsherry. 

Sir  Hugh  Smythe  gave  his  evi- 
dence with  the  utmost  coolness. 
While  his  own  counsel  was  examin- 
ing him  there  was  nothing  to  cheak 
the  easy  flow  of  autobiographic  nar- 
rative. He  recounted  his  earliest 
impressions:  how  while  under  the 
carpenter's  roof  of  the  name  of 
Provis,  he  was  treated  like  a  little 
lord  in  the  village;  how  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  visited  him ;  and 
how  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  when 
he  was  only  thirteen,  gave  him  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  which  had  belonged 
to  his  mother,  and  various  docu- 
ments necessary  to  establish  his 
birth.  He  said  that  his  reputed 
father,  John  Provis,  of  Warminster, 
a  carpenter,  gave  him  a  Bible,  some 
jewellery  belonging  to  his  mother, 
his  father's  portrait,  and  a  brooch 
marked  'Jane  Goodkin.'  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  was  for  some  time  at 
Winchester  School.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count how  he  had  been  a  lecturer  on 
educational  subjects,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  then  turned  lecturer 
on  oratory,  and  actually  lectured  be- 
fore the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  was  left 
untested.  When,  however,  the  wit- 
ness got  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick Thesiger,  there  ensued  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  searching 
cross-examinations  known  in  foren- 
sic history.    In  the  first  place,  the 


educational  lecturer  altggether  broke 
down  in  his  spelliug.  Asked  to  spell 
'vicissitudes,'  he  spelt  it  'viBsici- 
tudes ;'  and  when  there  was  a  laugh, 
he  said  he  could  gtve  authority  for 
such  spelling  in  the  dictionaries. 
Asked  to  spell '  scrutiny,'  he  spelt  it 
'screwteny,'  and  insisted  to  the 
judge  Uiat  many  persons  spelt  it 
in  that  way.  He  spelt  'whom,' 
'  whome,'  and '  set  aside,' '  sett  assida' 
In  his  speaking  he  had  the  curious 
habit  of  thus  doubling  his  conso- 
nants; and  one  of  the  signatures 
impugned  as  forgery,  was  'Dobb- 
son,'  instead  of  *  Dobson.*  This  false 
spelling  constantly  appeared  in  the 
documents,  and  so  impugned  their 
authenticity.  He  got  very  restless  as 
Sir  Frederick's  cross-examination  in- 
creased in  severity.  He  declared  he 
would  say  nothing  except  in  answer 
to  a  question.  He  used  some  insult- 
ing expression  to  counsel.  At  one 
time  he  sat  down  terrified  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  process  of  cross- 
examination.  An  anonymous  letter 
was  sent  to  the  judge,  which  he 
produced  in  court,  urging  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  un£airly  pressed. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
cross-examination  was  suspended 
till  the  following  morning. 

The  next  morning  a  telegraphic 
despatch  reached  Sir  Frederick  The- 
siger from  town.  This  was  a  signal 
instance  of  the  advantages  of  pub- 
licity in  trials  and  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
It  was  said  that  the  electric  wires 
hanged  John  Tawell,  and  they  were 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  pseudo  baronet.  A  jeweller  in 
Oxford  Street  sent  word  that  ho 
could  give  some  important  informa- 
tion. Messages  were  interchanged, 
and  Sir  Frederick  was  requested  to 
ask  him  whether  he  had  not  directed 
the  name  of  Goodkin  to  be  engraved 
on  the  brooch.  He  now  completely 
broke  down  under  examination.  He 
turned  very  pale,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  court  to  recruit 
himself  Had  he  done  this  he  might 
have  escaped,  and  have  avoided  his 
coming  doom.  At  last,  Sir  Frederick 
put  the  terrible  question  whether  he 
liad  not  been  in  gaol  for  horse-steal- 
ing during  some  period  of  eighteen 
months,  of  which  he  had  given  a 
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Tery  different  account?  Then  Sir. 
Rederick,  taking  np  the  telegraphic 
message,  amid  breathless  silence^ 
asked  him  whether  he  had  not  di- 
rected the  name  of  Goodkin  to  be 
enKraved  on  the  brooch,  by  a  jewel- 
ler in  Oxford  Street,  a  short  time 
before  ?  The  witness  acknowledged 
that  he  had.  There  was  the  ntmost 
sensation  at  this  avowal.  Of  course 
there  was  an  end  of  the  case.  There 
were  many  more  witnesses— about  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  including  both 
sides — to  be  examined,  but  this 
utter  failure  of  the  principal  witness 
settled  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  threw  up  their  briefs.  The 
unhappy  man  was  immediately 
ordered  into  custody  by  the  judge 
for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and 
was  received  by  a  javelin  man  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment  It  was 
stated  that  there  were  about  eighty 
witnesses  in  attendance  to  disprove 
every  alleged  fact  in  his  case ;  and 
the  Smythe  family  spent  some  six 
thousand  pounds  in  overthrowing 
this  monstrous  claim. 

He  was  afterwards  tried  at 
Gloucester  for  forgery,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years' transporta- 
tion. So  heavy  were  the  stakes 
for  which  he  had  played — title  and 
fortune  on  the  one  hand  and  trans- 
portation on  the  other.  The  whole 
history  of  this  wonderful  fabric  of 
deception  came  out  on  the  criminal 
trial.  The  one  strange  fact  was 
that  he  certainly  had  received  some 
education  at  Winchester  College. 
Otherwise  there  never  was  a  clearer 
case  of  imposture,  without  even  the 
slenderest  basis  for  the  huge  super- 
structure of  deceit.  His  own  sister 
identified  him  as  the  plain  work- 
man's son.  There  never  had 
been  the  least  doubt  about  his  name, 
though  he  had  turned  lecturer  and 
assumed  another.  His  career  was 
traced  step  by  step.  It  was  shqwn 
tiiat  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
with  a  large  intermixture  of  the 
fool,  and  at  one  time  had  been 
under  sentence  of  death  for  horse- 
stealing. 

The  Shirley  family,  in  the 'posses- 
sion of  the  earldom  of  Ferrers,  and 
vast  estates  in  Leicestershire  and 
Staffordshire,  have  made  consider- 


able contributions  to  juridical  litera- 
ture. The  trial  of  Lawrence  Shirley, 
the  fourth  earl,  for  the  murder  of 
his  steward,  Johnson,  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  cases  in  the  ugly  literature 
of  murder.  My  own  impression  is 
that  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad;  but 
though  the  plea  of  insanity  is  often 
so  successful,  yet  if  a  nobleman  com- 
mits a  murder,  he  is  a  very  unlikely 
kind  of  criminal  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it  He  appears,  like  so  many 
other  criminals,  to  have  worked 
himself  habituidly  into  fits  of  pas- 
sion, in  which  he  hardly  was  sane. 
Passion,  oftener  than  anything  else, 
causes  murder,  and  in  many  more 
cases  it  causes  death  through  some 
sudden  access  of  disease.  In  this 
case  Lord  Ferrers'  declared  that 
he  bore  poor  Johnson  no  malice, 
and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  left  large  legacies, 
never  paid,  to  the  children  of  his 
victim,  and  also  made  compen- 
sation to  other  persons  whom  he 
had  injured  in  fits  of  passion. 
The  king  refused  to  commute  his 
sentence,  but  he  had  the  poor  satis- 
fM^tion  of  going  to  Tyburn  in  his 
own  landau,  and  being  hung  by  a 
silken  rope.  His  widow  became 
Duchess  of  Argyle.  He  was  the 
great-great  uncle  of  the  present 
lord,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
gibbet  has  been  erected  in  Chartley 
Wood  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
him  in  effigy. 

A  much  more  pleasing  remini- 
scence of  the  family  of  Ferrers  is 
preserved  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter's 
'  Walks  round  Loughborough,'  and 
by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  of  which  we 
give  a  remmS. 

'The  seventh  Earl  Ferrers  in- 
herited some  of  that  eccentricity  of 
his  family,  which  in  the  case  of  one 
of  his  line  had  led  to  such  sad 
results.  Disliking  the  splendid 
seat  of  Staunton  Harold,  probably 
from  the  painful  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  he  erected  mansions 
on  other  portions  of  his  large 
estates.  Bakedale  Hall  was  one  of 
these,  Eatcliff  Hall  was  another. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  only  son, 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord 
Tamworth,  and  the  latter  had  died 
without  any  reconciliation  having 
taken    place.      One    morning    a 
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woman  of  plebeian  appearance  came 
to  the  Hall,  and  at  fiist  requested, 
and  then  being  refused,  demanded 
an  audience  of  his  lordship.  She 
was  at  last  ushered  into  the  study, 
and  she  led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl 
of  three  years  old,  for  whose  sup- 
port, XM  the  grandchild  of  the  earl, 
she  supplicantly  pleaded  for  some 
assistance.  He  looked  down  on  the 
child,  and  relaxing  and  relenting, 
said,  "Ay,  you  haye  Tamworth^B 
eyes."  This  likeness  to  Lord  Tam- 
worth,  the  little  one's  innocent 
prattle,  and  perhaps  some  com- 
punctious feelings  for  his  late  cold- 
ness to  his  son,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  Earl's  heart.  He 
took  the  child  on  his  knee;  his 
stem  heart  was  softened,  and  from 
that  moment  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  adopting  her.  During  bis 
lifetime  she  never  left  him,  but  be- 
came the  solace  of  his  dechning  years. 
He  bestowed  great  pains  on  her 
education,  and  by  his  will  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Mundy,  of 
Burton  Hall,  her  sole  guardian, 
with  an  allowance  of  three  thousand 

Sounds  a^ear  for  her  maintenance 
uring  mmority,  and  bequeathed 
her  the  beautiftil  manors  of  Bake- 
dale,  Batcliff,  &c.,  with  a  large 
amount  of  personal  property. 

'  Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  always 
called,  was  removed  to  Burton  Hall ; 
for  she  had  been  entirely  separated 
from  her  mother,  who  had  married 
an  humble  innkeeper  of  Lyston, 
receiving  a  small  annuity,  on  con- 
dition] that  she  should  not  have  any 
intercourse  with  her  daughter. 

'  One  day  the  mother  was  brought 
in  by  one  of  the  domestics  as  a 
visitor;  the  young  ladies  pursued 
their  drawing,  none  of  them  being 
at  all  conscious  of  any  relationship 
between  themselves  and  the  rustic 
stianger.  A  picture  or  two  had 
been  described,  but  the  woman's 
eye  couldk  not  be  diverted ;  she  only 
saw  her  daughter,  and  in  her  over- 
powering emotion  threw  herself  on 
her  daughter's  neck.  The  scene 
need  not  be  described  farther. 

'  There  was  a  stipulation  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Earl,  that  Miss 
Shirley  should  spend  three  months 
of  every  year  upon  the  Continent. 
During  a  sojourn  in  Italy  she  was 


introduced  to  the  young  Duke  de 
Sforza,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
united.  The  little  girl  whom  I 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the 
character  of  an  humble  suppliant 
at  the  door  of  Bakedale,  is  now  the 
Duchess  de  Sforza,  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Europe, 
and  owner  of  Bakedale  Hall  itself, 
and  the  fine  estates  that  surround 
it  The  Duke  and  Duchess  reside 
on  the  Duke's  ancestral  home  in  Bo- 
ma^a.    They  rarely  visit  England. 

*  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  stranger 
and  his  wife  were  observed  sketching, 
for  several  days  in  succession,  the 
remarkable  ancient  manor  house  of 
the  Shirleys,  called  Bakedale  Old 
Hall. 

'  Even  the  children  of  the  village 
learned  to  love  the  strangers  for 
their  gentle  manners,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  for  the  presents  that  were 
bestowed  upon  them;  and  there 
was  a  umversal  gloom  in  the 
village,  when  "the  artist  and  his 
wife  announced  that  they  would  not 
return  again."  The  morning  after 
their  departure  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  principal  former, 
"conveying  gratefol  thanks  to  the 
inhabitants  for  their  kind  and 
hospitable  attentions,  and  enclosing 
a  cheque  for  a  handsome  sum  for 
distribution  among  the  cottagers 
and  their  children."  The  letter  de- 
stroyed the  incognito.  The  artist 
and  his  wife  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Sforza.  In  the  summer 
of  1861,  an  antiquary  rambling  in 
North  Leicestershire,  was  induced 
to  visit  this  secluded  hamlet,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Melton  Mowbray.  He 
had  been  attracted  to  this  spot  by 
the  fome  of  the  old  Hall  as  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  of  Jacobean 
architecture.  He  was  descending 
the  hill  that  overhangs  the  village, 
when  groups  of  well-dressed  rustics 
met  his  eye.  The  word  welcome, 
too,  affixed  in  flowers  on  an  arch 
that  spanned  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall,  gave  sign  of  rejoicing.  "  What 
holiday  are  you  celebrating?"  said 
my  antiquarian  friend  to  the  civil 
ruistic  who  opened  the  gata  "  It's 
the  visit  of  the  Duchess,"  was  the 
reply ;  ''  and  there  she  comes,"  said 
he,  pointing.to  a  carriage  descending 
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'A  loud  shout  proceeded  from 
the  mstics^  and  the  two  bells 
of  the  little  chapel  adjoining  the 
Hall  at  once  began  to  jingle  the  best 
peal  the  dual  could  produce.  The 
carriage  entered  the  Hall  gates, 
and  a  lady  of  middle  age  was  haiided 
out  by  a  soldier-like  young  man 
who  accompanied  her.  With  bare 
heads  the  formers  and  labourers 
made  their  best  bows  to  the  Duchess 
and  her  son.' 

The  last  judicial  appearance  made 
by  any  of  the  Shirley  fiunily  was 
that  fiunous  Breach  of  Promise  of 
Marriage  case  brought  by  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  against 
Washington,  Earl  Ferrers.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
tiiis  case;  and  although  the  plaintifiTs 
case  entirely  broke  down,  and  the 
Solicitor-General  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly) 
elected  to  be  nonsuited,  yet  many 
fiEu^  were  left  unexplained.  The 
plaintiff  afterwards  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  friends,  would  make 
considerable  excuses  for  her  con- 
duct On  the  very  night  before 
the  irial  came  on  she  was  pressed 
by  the  Solicitor-General  and  her 
otiier  counsel  in  the  strongest  way, 
and  she  was  told,  that  if  she  had 
any  sort  of  reservation  or  deception 
cm  her  mind  it  would  certainly  be 
detected,  and  she  would  at  once  lose 
her  cause;  and  she  was  told  that 
the  abandonment  of  proceedings 
would  be  infinitely  less  painftil  than 
the  consequent  degradation.  Still 
she  perseyered,  and  her  friends 
supported  her  with  their  full 
credence.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  and  Lord  Ferrers  had  known 
each  other  when  boy  and  girl  in 
tiie  same  village.  After  they  had 
been  separated  for  years.  Lord 
Ferrers  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  advising  him  to  go  to  a  ball 
at  Tamworth :  *  There  will,  to  my 
knowledge,  be  a  young  lady  at  the 
ball  whom  I  wish  you  to  see  and 
dance  with.  She  is  very  beautiful, 
has  dark  hair  and  eyes— in  short, 
she  is  haughty  and  graceful  as  a 
S|Mmiard,  tall  and  majestic  as  a 
Circassian,  beautiful  as  an  Italian; 


I  can  say  no  more.'  Four  letters  in 
this  strain  were  produced  in  court. 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  most  adroit  and  suc- 
cessftd  cross-examinations,  showed 
through  the  young  lady's  mother 
that  these  letters  must  have  been 
written  by  her  daughter,  the  plain- 
tiff. On  this  point  it  was  that  her 
case  broke  down.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Frederick  that  the 
love-letters,  purporting  to  be  Lord 
Ferrers',  but  which  by  no  possi- 
bility could  be  his,  were  forged  by 
the  plaintiff  In  her  pamphlet  Miss 
Smith  acknowledged  that  these  four 
silly  romantic  letters  were  written  by 
her,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  renewal  of  old  acquaintance,  but 
she  altogether  denies  that  her  con- 
fession of  this  fact  involves  the  re- 
jection of  her  case.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  mentioning  that  her  leading 
counsel,\  the  Solicitor-General,  was 
absent  almost  entirely  during  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  Miss  Smith 
declares  that  if  the  individual  whom 
she  repeatedly  met— and  there  was 
some  confirmatory  evidence  of  this 
statement— was  not  Lord  Ferrers, 
there  was  some  one  who  was  Like 
him,  and  who  assumed  his  name.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  some  per- 
sonation of  this  kind  might  have 
been  effected.  It  was  made  clearer 
than  sunlight  that  Lord  Ferrers 
had  run  the  chance  of  being  made 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Possibly 
she  may  have  been  made  the  dupe 
of  some  designing  person  acquainted 
with  the  previous  circumstances 
and  her  romantic  disposition.  Per- 
haps, also,  at  an  age  when  the  judg- 
ment is  unripe,  and  the  temperament 
least  governed,  she  may  have  been 
influenced  by  passion  and  ambition, 
and  that  abnormal  cunning  which 
under  such  circumstances  is  often 
developed  in  the  young.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  either  case  the  errors 
of  youth  were  atoned  for  by  a 
useful  and  well-balanced  life.  At 
any  rate,  this  remarkable  trial 
forms  a  curioiis  chapter  in  family 
history,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
cause  give  us  some  singular  illus- 
trations of  Luck. 
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THE  PEABL  OF  THE  COURT. 

BEAUTY,  as  the  poets  sing. 
In  the  vales  of  life  is  found, 
Hidden  sweetness,  violets  hid 
'Twixt  the  leafiage  and  the  ground. 

Worthy  of  divinest  song. 

So  divinest  singers  tell. 
Are  these  Ghloes  of  the  plain,  ' 

These  Dorindas  of  the  dell. 

Sunny  locks  abont  them  float. 
Blue  as  sanuner  beam  their  eyes, 

Boses  freshen  in  their  cheeks. 
Aromatic  are  their  sighs. 

Happy  poets,  who  to  song^ 
Can  their  hearts  melodious  break, 

For  the  beauty  that  they  find, 
And  the  beauty  that  they  make ! 

Not  by  xmanointed  eyes 

Are  these  sylvan  Phiynes  seen ; 
Humble  birth  for  most  implies  • 

Homely  face  and  awkward  mien. 

Hidden  blossoms  there  may  be, 
Gems  of  hedgerow  and  of  field ; 

But  the  gem  of  the  parterre 
Only  the  parterre  can  yield. 

Bosy  is  the  Queen  of  May, 

While  the  rustics  round  her  sport; 
But  the  village  Pearl  would  ill 

Match  the  Pearl  of  all  the  Court. 

Look  upon  her  queenly  brow, 
Note  the  wonder  of  her  face. 

Its  inimitable  lines, 
Its  incomparable  grace ! 

Eyes  of  the  Immortals  gaze 
Prom  those  lids  on  things  of  earth, 

With  a  sadness  of  the  soul. 
Half  the  heritage  of  birth. 

Perfect  beauty  such  as  this 
Centuries  alone  could  give ; 

All  the  charms  of  all  her  race 
In  herself  reflected  live. 

Latest  bloom  of  longest  line ; 

Rival  beauty  there  may  bo. 
But  the  perfect  blossom  crowns 

Only  the  ancestral  tree. 


W.S. 
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RAWDON'S  SAID. 

By  *  But/ 


IK  THB  LOOSE  BOX* 


THE  ancient  ostler  of  *  The  Jooelyn 
Anns*  led  the  way  across  the  hard- 
fwfflen  atable-yard  to  the  looee-box  in 
the  comer;  the  two  men  from  the  Ck>nrt 
followed. 

•Fyle  have  gone  out,  Biajor/  old 
Spavin  grunted  to  the  elder  of  the  pair ; 
*  but  he  said  'twere  likely  you'd  be  down 
to  see  the  mare ;  and  so  he  left  the  key 
with  me.* 

'All  right!*  the  Major  nodded  be- 
tween two  little  blue  clouds  of  Caven- 
dish. •  Yea ;  Tve  brought  down  Mr. 
Jooelyn  to  look  at  her.  Let  Fyle  know 
Fm  here  when  he  comes  back,  will 
you  7  he  added  when  the  old  man  had 
unlocked  the  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Spavin  took  the  hint,  and  his 
departure.  The  Major  and  his  friend, 
Di(^  Joodvn,  passed  into  the  well- 
warmed  and  littered  loose-box. 

•  There  she  is,  Dick  Y  the"?  mare's 
owner  remarked  when  the  biting  breath 
of  that  bitter  winter's  day  had  been  shut 
out  once  more ;  *  there  she  is  1  Worth 
coming  here  to  look  at,  ain't  she?' 

Dick  Jocelyn,  usuallv  a  man  of  few 
words,  wagged  his  handsome  head 
affirmatively.  The  mare  was  rubbing 
hers,  with  a  low  whining  of  delight 
against  the  Major's  shoulder. 

*  Ah !  Lucia,  mia  hella*  Bawdon  Da- 
riugham  apostrc^hised  his  pet,  patting 
her  glossy  neck ;  •  you'll  show  them  the 
way  to-night,  won't  you  ?' 

Lucia  dropped  her  ears,  and  whinnied 
again  for  answer.  Tho  Hussar  looked 
meaDingly  in  his  oompanion's  face  as  he 
whistled  a  bar  of* Young  Lochinvar.* 
Didk  Jocelyn  seemed  to  understand, 
and  responded  with  an  eloquent 
grin. 

Then,  from  sheer  habit,  the  two  fell 
to  discussing  the  mare's  points  for  the 
next  five  minutes,  ofifering  sacrifice,  as 
it  were,  to  the  genius  loci.  For  both 
were  thinking  about  a  very  different 
matter  all  the  time.  At  last  they  made 
an  end  of  that ;  and  were  standing,  the 
one  leaning  against  the  manger,  the 
other  against  tho  waU,  meeting  each 
other's  eyes,  very  much  like  a  pair  of 
Augurs. 

'Well  I'  Dick  Jocelyn  said,  breaking 
tlie  silence  with  rather  an  injured  air  at 
its  being  left  to  his  taciturn  self  to 
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break  it;  *  you'll  havo  to  do  it,  you 
knowT 

*  I  think  so,'  Daringham  responded ; 

•  shortest  way,  and  best  way,  too.  8he 
couldn't  stand  another  week  of  this 
hutor*8  persecution.  And  I  don't  see 
how  else  Fm  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  unless 
I  have  a  row  wim  him :  which  would 
be  a  bore,  and  might  do  no  good  after 
all.' 

*  Make  it  all  the  worse  I'  Dick  af- 
firmed. •  Jeff  wouldn't  fight  you,  you 
know ;  and  he'd  simply  tafce  it  out  of 
her,  the  cad  I' 

Daringham's  dark  face  grew  darker, 
and  his  teeth  closed  ominously  hard  on 
the  thick  grey  amber  between  them. 

'  I  know  that,'  he  said ;  '  I  know  that, 
Dick.  Thaf  s  what  has  made  me  qniet 
with  the  fellow  so  long.  But  that  was 
before  I  knew  she  hatS  him,  and— you 
understand?' 

Jocelyn  nodded.  The  other  went 
on. 

*  Now  it's  different.  I've  a  right  now 
to  interfere,  if  he  annoys  her;  and  I 
mean  to,  onoe  for  alL  Only,  as  you 
say,  the  man  won't  fight ;  and  I  shall 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  revenge  him- 
self on  her.  There's  only  one  way  to 
do  it,  and  that's  this.' 

Dick  signified  assent  in  his  fiivoiuite 
&8hion. 
*0f  course/  Daringham  continued, 

•  I'm  sorry  to  cause  any  annoyance  to 
Lady  Hope ;  to  have  to  upset  her  plans, 
and  deprive  her  of  her  chosen  wau- 
fiU;  but,  imder  the  circumstances,  I 
don't  see  what  else  we're  to  do,  your 
cousin  and  I.  Lady  Hope,  you  know, 
does  me  the  honour  to  hate  me  very 
cordially.  Natural  enough  she  should 
when  Mr.  Marsden  is  her  standard  of 
perfection.  I  should  have,  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  no  chance  whatever 
of  winning  in  the  usual  way.  Now,  I 
happen  to  have  set  my  heart  on  winning 
this  time,  Marsden  or  no  Marsden  ;  and 
I  simply  mean  to  adopt  my  ladj''a 
motto,  **  Every  one  for  himself,"  and 
act  accordingly.' 

Bawdon  pointed  his  words  by  a  few 
more  bars  of  *  Young  Lochinvar,*  whilo 
he  knocked  the  tooacco-aah  firom  tho 
brown  meerschaum  bowl. 

*  Fancy  t  see  the  "puir  fulish  bride- 
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eroom's  "  expieasive  countenance  when 
he  discovers  jonVe  bolted  1*  the  grin- 
ning Dick  felt  constrained  to  say.  '  It 
was  a  eimplv  heavenly  idea  of  mine, 
thisP 

He  chuckled  fondly  over  the  '  hea- 
venly idea,*  and  the  vision  he  had  con- 
jured up,  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then, 
relapsing  into  his  wonted  impassability 
of  demeanour,  he  inquired— 

'To-night,  eh?* 

'  That  depends,'  the  other  answered, 

*  on  Fyle's  report  I've  sent  him  over 
to  the  Ashbridge  Station  to  know  if 
they  will  try  and  get  the  Paris  Moil 
throuflfh  to-night.  The  line's  blocked 
heavily  between  Ashbridge  and  Dover ; 
but  as  they've  been  at  work  for  the  last 
two  days,  and  there  has  been  no  wind 
to-day  to  make  a  fresh  drift,  there  is 
just  the  chance  they  will  manage  it.  If 
they  do,  we're  all  right-:  if  they  don't, 
partie  remise,  that's  all  I' 

•  You're  a  jolly  cool  hand,  Don  1' 
Dick  muttered,  admiringly.  *  Said  any- 
thing to  her  yet?* 

'Not  advisable,  till  I've  seen  Fyle. 
No  use  in  troubling  her  before  her 
time,  poor  child  I  But  I've  had  a  little 
oonversation  with  Mademoiselle  Fan- 
chon,  who  quite  imderstands  what  she's 
got  to  do,  and  will  bo  only  too  de- 
Qghted  to  do  it.  The  notion  of  a  trip 
to  Paris  won  her  at  once.' 

•Good   girl  that,'    observed   Dick; 

*  hates  old  Jeff  like  poison,  too.' 

•  Most  women  generally  do  manage 
to  hate  Mr.  Afarsdan,  somehow,'  Baw- 
don  responded.  *  Like  most  men.  Well, 
Fanchon  is  all  right,  and  will  see  about 
the  baggage.  Shell  join  us  at  Ash- 
bridge under  Fyle's  escort,  if  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done  to-night.' 

•And  the  way  we  arranged  holds 
good?* 

•  Barring  accidents,  or  anything  un- 
foreseen in  Fyle's  report  presently— 
yes.  There's  some  one  riding  into  the 
yard  now.  He's  come  bade  I  dare 
say.' 

The  Mfgor  pushed  open  the  door  and 
looked  out 

•  I  thought  so,  Dick,'  he  said.  •  Hero 
he  is.' 

A  man  in  a  groom's  undress,  with 

*  soldier '  stamped  upon  him  unmistak- 
ably, was  swinging  himself  off  his 
horse,  and  bawling  tor  Mr.  Spavin. 

•  Here»  Fyle  I'  Kawdon  called,  as  the 
ancient  ostler  came  shivering  and 
shambling  out  of  the  warm  tap-room, 
and  took  the  Hussar's  bridla  Mr.  B^le 
turned,  made  his  appearance  in  Lucia's 
loose-box  the  next  minute,  and,  subse- 
quently,  his  soldier-like  report  The  line 
Would  be  clear  enough  of  snow,  the  Ash- 


bridge stationmoster  had  told  him,  oy  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning  to  admit  of 
an  attempt,  at  all  events,  being  made  to 
get  the  long-delayed  Paris  Mail  through, 
to  Dover,  supposing,  of  course,  no  fr<»h 
fall  took  place  and  no  wind  came  on  to 
occasion  a  fresh  drift  The  Mail  was 
expected,  in  such  case,  to  reach  Ash- 
bridge about  four  a.m.  :  and  Mr.  Fyle 
had  taken  upon  hiipself  to  secure  a 
compartment  for  his  master.  Below 
Ashbridge  the  rails  were  reported  free ; 
so  that  if  the  train  got  as  far  as  that 
station  there  was  no  likelihood  of  its 
being  blockeil  up  again  further  on. 
On  this  Mr.  Fyle  had  certain  orders 

Cn  him ;  and  then  Rawdon  Daring- 
,  Major  of  •  Ours,'  and  his  friend, 
Dick  Jocelyn  the  Guardsman,  walked,^ 
talking  rather  earnestly  together, 
tlirough  the  straggling  s&eet  of  the 
little  Kentish  village  where  the  last 
red  rays  of  the  wintry  afternoon  sun 
were  gleaming  on  frosted  window-panes, 
and  so  through  the  lower  lodge-gates 
and  the  long  avenue  of  saow-dn^>ed 
elms  back  to  Dane  Court. 

Ex-private  John  Fyle  watched  them 
a  brief  while,  stroking  his  moustache  aa 
he  had  seen  his  master  stroke  his. 

'Ah  I*  he  thought  aloud,  as  he  turned 
away ;  '  that's  the  Major's  little  game^  is 
it  ?  And  a  very  pretty  little  game  too  l* 


IL 

Setle  X  Seule. 

'Hilda I    You  love  him?* 

•Oh!  Helen.' 

Miss  Jocelyn's  confession  in  two 
words,  made  with  such  a  piteous  little 
sigh,  such  a  tell-tale  hiding  of  a  blush- 
rose  face  in  her  confessor^  lap  I  Tho 
said  confessor  looked  grave,  but  stroked 
the  penitent's  fedr  hair  fondly  and  for- 
givingly enough,  notwithstanding. 

Tlien  there  was  silence  for  a  space  in 
that  little  chamber  where  the  cousins 
sat  that  wintry  gloaming  over  the  log- 
fire.  Cousin  Helen's  room,  they  called 
it  at  Dane  Court.  It  looked  over  the 
lawn  upon  the  park,  and  the  great  elms 
of  the  Long  Avenue ;  up  which  Dick 
Joceljm  and  his  friend  were  walking 
lUfit  then,  after  their  visit  to  Lucia's 
loose-box. 

It  was  of  one  of  those  two  out  there 
in  the  snow  that  Helen  Caiew  and 
Hilda  Jocelyn  had  been  talking  for  the 
last  half-hour.  Till  their  talk  had 
ended  in  that  last  question  and  answer 
we  have  overheard.  It  began  again,  of 
course,  in  a  minute  or  two.  Naturally 
it  couldn't  be  tet  to  die  there. 

•  My  poor  darling !'  Helen  said,  bend* 
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ing  0T»  the  golden  head  nestling  in 
the  folds  of  berdro^.     •Since  when  y 

*AlwAy8,  I  think.  Always,  since 
that  fint  nieht  I  saw  him.  Oh !  Nell, 
I  couldn't  help  it !'  As  though  the 
child  anticipated  rebuke,  and  were 
trying  to  de{»ecate  it 

But  the  other  hadn't,  apparently,  the 
heart  to  be  hard  with  the  criminal. 
Nay,  she  bent  oyer  her  pet  closw,  and 
pat  her  hands  under  the  criminal's 
cheek  and  diin,  and  lifted  up  the 
flushed,  tear-stained  little  face,  and 
kived  it  That  kiss  was  absolution  in 
ML  HildA  feH  that;  so  the  tears  fell 
fiafller.  ^len  let  them  have  their  way 
a  while  befine  she  said — 

*  That  was  six  months  ago,  Mignonne. 
I  remember;  at  that  ball  at  Princes 
Gate.  Dick  brought  him  there.  Just 
after  you  had  let  them  tie  you  to  tho 
other  it  must  have  been.  Oh  I  Hilda, 
why  did  you  ever  letthem?* 

As  if  Mignonne  had  ever  had  a 
chance  against  mamma!  That  match 
between  her  daughter  and  JefFery  Mars- 
den,  the  City  banker,  bad  been  a  pet 
prc^BOt  of  Lady  Hope's  always;  it  was 
so  likely  any  objection  on  tiie  child's 
part  to  the  arrangement  would  have 
<»rried  weight!  My  lady's  word,  as 
she  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  was 
law;  Hilda  had  never  in  all  her  life 
dared  dream  of  disobedience.  As  she 
told  her  confessor  now. 

*What  could  I  do?*  she  pleaded. 
'  Mamma  said  I  was  to  take  bim ;  and 
he  asked  me — oh  1  Nell,  his  cold  hard 
voice  made  me  shiver ! — and  I  did  as  I 
was  told.  And  tiien  he  came — ^Bawdon. 
And  then  I  knew  what  I  had  done. 
We  went  away  to  Homburg,  mamma 
and  I ;  and  I  med  not  to  think  about 
hiuL  It  was  no  use,  NeU.  He  came  to 
Homburg,  too,  wiUi  Dick.  Mamma  was 
teiiibly  angiy  with  me  because  he  did. 
And  I  deserved  it,  for  I  was  so  happy  I 
He  never  said  a  word  to  me  anybody 
mightn't  have  heard ;  but  I  thought — 
but  I  knew  he  cared  for  me  before  we 
went  away.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Marsd^i  fancied  anything ;  but  in  his 
icy  way  I  know  he  hated  him.  Mamma 
said  cruel  things  to  me  about  him.  I 
didn't  mind;  I  was  so  happy— happy 
in  such  a  strange  painful  way,  dear ! — 
to  think  he  cared  fbr  me,  my  brave, 
strong  Rawdotfl  Then  we  came  home. 
Oh  I  Nell,  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
Chat  night  I  said  good-bye  to  him ;  the 
last  night  I  should  ever  see  him,  per- 
h^l  We  came  home.  I  think  if  I 
hadn't  got  ilU  and  yon  hadn't  come 
down  here  to  nurse  me  and  fight  for 
me,  mamma  would  have  had  me  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Haraden  in  the  autunm.  As 


it  was,  I  got  a  respite  till  now.  And 
now  I  can't  do  it  I  I  won't  do  it  !*  poor 
Hilda  sobbed  out 

The  elder  girl's  soft  voice  and  loving 
hands  soothea  her  tenderly. 

•  I  begin  to  think  you  mustn't,  Mig- 
nonne,' Helen  said.  'And  if  you 
mustn't  you  shan't  I  Bat  let  me  hear 
the  end  of  it  How  came  Major  Daring- 
ham  down  here  this  Christmas  ?* 

Mignonne  smiled  through  her  tears. 

'Dick  brought  him  again,'  slie  an- 
swered. 'Dear  old  Dick!  He's  been 
so  good  to  me,  in  his  quiet  cool  fashion, 
all  through.  I  think  ho  and  Rawdon 
are  bosom-friends,  you  know,  like  you 
and  me ;  they've  no  secrets  ftx)m  each 
other';  and * 

•  I  see  f  Helen  nodded.  *  And,  more- 
over, Dick  detests  the  Croesus.  Yes ;  I 
quite  mnderstand.' 

*And    you  know,*  Hilda  went  on, 

*  Manmia  never  quarrels  with  him,  some- 
how ;  and  Dane  Court  really  belongs  to 
him;  so  when  she  found  Rawdon  in 
the  drawing-room  one  day,  just  before 
you  came  iMtck,  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
Dick  told  her  he'd  brought  him  down 
for  tho  shooting,  why,  she  had  to  accept 
the  situation.  Only  she  wrote  off  to 
Mr.  Marsden,  I  think,  to  come  down 
too,  a  fortnight  sooner  than  had  been 
arranged.    And  before  he  came -* 

Mignonne  made  pause  hero.  The  fair 
little  fece  paled  and  flushed ;  the  golden 
head  began  to  droop  again.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  Miss  Carew  what  had  hap- 
pened before  Jeff  Marsden  came. 

•He  spoke  to  you?  You  let  him, 
Misnonne  T 

'Let  him  I  Do  you  think  I  could 
stop  him,  Helen  ?  I  hadn't  the  power 
— ^nor  the  will,  perhaps.  Yes,  lie  did 
speak  to  me ;  he  did  teU  me  he  loved 
me  I    And  I  listened  to  him.* 

She  liiled  her  head  up,  with  a  sud- 
den, proud  little  gesture,  and  looked 
her  questioner  fairly  in  tho  eyes. 

*I   listened    to  him,*  she  went  on; 

•  listened  to  every  word  that  made  me 
thrill,  and  shiver,  and  grow  feint— to 
every  low  passionate  word  he  spolce,  as 
you  would  never  think  his  voice  could 
speak.  Ho  loved  me,  my  own!  His 
own  lips  were  telling  me  so ;  how  could 
I  not  listen  ?  I  was  his,  he  said ;  no 
other  man's.  BUs  own — was  it  not  so? 
Ah  I  he  had  no  need  to  ask.  I  was 
his  t    I  am  his ;  not  this  other  man's.* 

Passion  transformed  the  child's  face 
80  that  there  was  upon  it  something  of 
my  lady's  *  determined '  look  while  she 
spoke  those  last  words. 

•  You  never  can  be  the  other  man's 
now,  Mignonne,*  Helen  said,  presently, 
when  the  Major's  wooing  had  been  cir* 

D  2 
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cnmstantially  described,  and  there  wore 
no  more  quostious  to  bo  asked.  *  But 
you  must  tell  Aunt  Hope  what  has 
happened/ 

*Tell  mamma?  I  daren't,  Helen. 
She*a  set  her  heart  on  my  marryingher 
Croesus.  And,  besides,  she  can't  Dear 
Kawdon.' 

*  For  all  that,  if  you  don't  tell  her, 
Bawdon  must.  Or  I.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  her.' 

*  But  Bawdon  says  she  mustn't  be 
told  yet.    Nor  Mr.  Marsden.' 

*  Yet  ?  Have  you  forgotten  what  this 
day  fortnight  was  to  have  been?'  Mig- 
nonno  gave  a  little  shudder.  'You 
would  Imve  been  Mrs.  Maraden  by  this 
time,  poor  child  1  He  thinks  you  are 
to  be,  still.  He's  a  right  to  think  so, 
Hilda,  till  you  tell  him  you've  changed 
your  mind.    And  you  must  tell  him.' 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 

*Don  says  no  I'  she  replied,  duti- 
fully. <  He  says  Mamma  is  too  strong 
against  us  as  it  is.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then  ?' 
Miss  Garew  asked,  rather  impatiently. 

*  Whatever  Don  tells  me,  dear,'  Mig- 
nonne  said.    *  I  leave  it  all  to  him.' 

*  I  must  have  a  little  talk  with  this 
autocratic  Don,'  Helen  said  to  herself. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

*  May  I  come  in,  Helen  ?'  Dick  Joce- 
lyn*s  voice  asked. 

*  Of  course,'  Helen  answered ;  and 
Dick  entered. 

He  went  straight  up  to  the  log-fire 
and  stirred  it  into  a  blaze.  Then  he 
leaned  tranquilly  against  the  low  mantel- 
piece and  warmed  himself. 

*  Cold,  ain't  it?'  he  said.  'Come  in 
to  tell  you  we've  arranged  about  the 
sledges  for  to-night  Don  will  drive 
one  of  you ;  and  I  the  other.  I've  told 
my  lady  about  it.' 

*  What  did  she  say  ?'  questioned 
Helen,  glancing  at  Hilda. 

*  Objected,  of  course.  She  always 
objects,  you  know.  However,  I  ma- 
naged to  convince  her  that  she  couldn't 
get  more  than  four  people  into  the  car- 
riage— ^herself,  old  Jeff,  and  the  two 
Pierrepoint  women.  She  couldn't  very 
well  offer  to  send  iliem  in  a  sledge; 
besides  Don  and  I  wouldn't  have  em. 
at  any  price.  We  don't  mind  driving 
you  two.    I  told  ray  lady  so.' 

'  On  u'cdt  plus  flatteur.  Monsieur  1* 

*  No,  is  one  ?  Well ;  my  lady  sug- 
gested the  carriage  should  come  back 
K>r  you.  I  said  she  might  think  her- 
self hxcky  if  it  got  her  to  the  Boodles' 
on  a  night  like  this,  with  the  snow 
drifted  a  dozen  feet  deep,  at  all.  Then 
she  wouldn't  go.  Neean't  I  told  her ; 
but  we  meant  to  go — ^you  should  have 


seen  old  Jeffs  face,  when  I  said  that 
Hilda!— for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
And,  besides,  what  would  the  Boodles 
think  if  she  stopped  away,  when  they 
came  to  her  with  four  horses  and  a 
snow-plough?  At  last  she  dropped 
into  my  plan.  You  and  Hilda  are  to 
be  sleighed  over.  Old  Je£^  it  seeins, 
has  more  confidence  in  my  skill  than  in 
Don's,  60  I'm  to  take  Mign<Mine,  and 
youll  have  to  trust  yourself  to  him.' 

•Ohr  remarked  Helen,  seeing  an 
opportunity  for  her  little  tale. 

•Yes.'  Dick  returned.  *  Crumple 
your  ball-diesses  a  bit  the  buflSEdo-robee 
will ;  but  if  s  the  only  way  of  getting 
there  to-night,  I  do  believe.  Suppoee 
you  want  to  go  ? 

*Yes,  of  course  1'  both  girls  cried, 


quickly. 


'  All  right,  then.  Start  at  ten.  Don's 
liad  a  mare  he  had  in  Canada  sent  over 
from  the  Barracks  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  if  s  a  splendid  night.' 

Dick  moved  awaylrom  the  mantel- 
piece as  if  he  were  going.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  he  dropped  into  a  chair, 
as  though  the  unwonted  eloquence  he 
had  indulged  in  had  knocked  him  up. 
He  smoothed  Hilda's  golden  hair  rather 
more  fondly  than  usual,  too,  as  he 
said: 

*  Go  and  get  me  a  rosebud  for  my 
coat  out  of  the  conservatory,  Mignonne, 
will  you  ?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 
He  drew  her  head  closer,  and  whisp^^ 
in  her  ear.  A  stage  whisper,  though ; 
Helen  heard  what  he  said. 

*  Don's  there,  darlbg !  My  lady's 
dressing ;  so  are  the  other  women ;  and 
old  Jeffs  writing  in  the  library  for  his 
life  to  save  the  post.  Don  wants  to 
speak  to  you.* 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

*  Dick  r  Helen  said,  reproachfully. 

'  Pooh  I'  returned  that  individual. 
'  Hasn't  she  been  telling  you  all  about 
it?  Thought  so.  And  you  don't  sup- 
pose Fm  going  to  let  her  marry  that 
grey  old  icicle,  Jeff  Marsden,  do  you  ? 
I'd  have  stopped  that  little  game  of  my 
lady's  at  first  if  I'd  been  on  the  spot 
I'm  going  to  stop  it  now.  Awfal  ran, 
it'll  be !' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Going  to  tell  you.  You're  a  sensi- 
ble girl,  Helen,  and  worth  the  trouble. 
Bit  down  and  listen.' 

Miss  Carew  sat  down,  and  did  listen. 
Dick  began  to  unfold  a  conq)hacy. 
When  the  dressing-bell  rang  Mignonne 
hadn't  come  back,  and  Dick  was  talking 
away  still. 
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111. 
"the  boodles*  ball. 

'  I  think  it  a  most  objectionable 
proceeding,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  my 
wiah  that  yon  do  not  go  !* 

He  who  qx>ke  was  a  grim,  gaont, 
grizzled  personage,  with  a  voice  that 
grated  on  yonr  nerves  like  a  handsaw ; 
with  thin,  bloodless  lips  and  freezing, 
steel'blae  eyes;  clothed  in  severe 
evening-dress ;  in  a  choking  collar  and 
a  creaking  cravat,  and  a  decidedly  bad 
temper.  He  was  Je£E^y  Marsden, 
banker,  of  Lombud  Street  and  Hoe- 
hampton;  and,  having  managed  to 
catch  her  alone  for  five  minutes  in  the 
Dane  Coxxii  drawing-room  before  the 
expedition  started  for  the  Boodles'  ball, 
be  was  harang^ng  the  £air-haired  child 
whom  he  oonnted  on  having  in  another 
fortnight  undisputed  right  to  harangue 
for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life,  in  his 
most  autocratic  manner,  though  with 
hivdly  tiie  same  effisct  as  usual. 

Hilda  stood  where  he  had  stopped 
her,  rather  pale,  and  with  her  little 
gloved  hands  clasped  tight  upon  each 
other ;  but  neither  trembling  nor  sub- 
missive. 

*  My  wish,  my  requett,  that  you  give 
up  this  ball,  under  the  circumstanoes  f 
enunciated  ^e  Groeras,  after  an  empha- 
ticpaose,  and  setting  down  his  empty 
ooroecnp. 

'Give  up  this  ball  ?'  Hilda  repeated 
— and  he  was  vaguely  conscious  that 
she  spoke  in  a  different  way  somehow, 
to  her  usual  one  towards  himself-^ 
'Whyr 

Maraden  looked  at  her  over  the 
creaking  cravat  as  one  who  finds  a 
difficult  in  understanding  what  he 
hears ;  or  fancies  he  can  scarcely  hear 
aright. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  be  said  in  his 
most  ioly-rasping  tone;  'you  asked 
me r 

*  I  asked  you  why  1  should  give  up 
this  ball?' 

6he  met  his  hard  eyes  quite  steadily. 
He  locked  at  her  in  real  surprise. 

*  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  it  was  my 
wish,  my  request  ?  You  can  require  no 
better  reason.' 

'  A  plainer  one,  at  all  events/ 

•midal' 

He  had  never  called  her  Inr  her  name 
half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life ;  he  was 
only  startled  into  doing  so  now.  What 
had  come  to  her  that  she  dared  speak 
in  this  way  ;  dared  meet  his  rebuking 
glance  so — ^yes,  so  defiantly  ?  He  must 
put  an  end  to  this  once  for  alL 

His  thin  lips  shut  dose  together  once 


or  twice.    Then  he  sidd,  witli  his  most 
ofiensively  authoritative  air : 

•  You  oblige  me  to  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  not  to  go.' 

He  was  preparing  to  stalk  gravely  to 
a  chair,  or  out  of  the  room,  when  she 
spoke  again,  still  in  that  same  changed 
voice. 

'  You  have  no  right  to  do  that !' 
Hilda  said. 

•  No  right  ?*  he  repeated,  mecha- 
nically. 

•  No,  No  right  to  ** command"  ma 
not  to  go.  No  right  to  "command'* 
roe  at  all.  No  right  to  speak  to  me  tk 
you  do  speak.  No  right  to  tell  me  at 
the  last  moment  that  1  am  not  to  go 
to-night,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
parade  your  authority  over  me— an 
authority  to  which  you  have  no  right 
either.' 

He  turned  very  white,  but  stood 
speechless.    She  went  on. 

•  An  authority  you  claim,  I  know ; 
but  which  you  have  done  nothing  to 
gain.  What  have  you  ever  been  at  the 
pains  to  win  from  me  ?  And  now  you 
*'  command  "  me !    It  is  too  late !' 

Flat  rebellion  this,  beyond  question. 
Fool  that  he  was  to  try  and  crush  it 
with  the  heavy  hand  as  he  thouglit  ho 
could  do! 

•  Eiiough,  if  you  please  V  he  said,  with 
what  he  fiattered  himself  was  irresisti- 
ble severity ;  *  I  can  listen  to  no  more  of 
this.  Once  more,  and  for  tlie  last  time, 
I  distinctlv  and  formally  forbid  your 
going  to  this  ball  to-night  Be  good 
enough  to  let  that  su^oe.' 

How  little  he  knew  what  he  was 
really  doing  at  that  moment  1  Couldn't 
he  ahnost  see,  though,  in  the  face  she 
turned  towitfds  him  ? 

•  It  shall  suffice !'  she  said.  *  Dis- 
tinctly and  formally  I  refuse  to  be  for- 
bidden.   For  the  last  time,  as  you  say.' 

Before  he  could  find  his  voice  again, 
there  came  a  sound  of  other  voices  from 
beyond  the  portieres.  The  other  women 
had  come  down.  This  pleasant  little 
iete^'tHe  was  going  to  bo  interrupted. 
And  she  had  defied  him  I  This  penni- 
less child  he  thought  he  had  broken  so 
thoroughly  to  Lis  hand  had  defied  him, 
Jeffrey  Marsden,  the  millionaire,  who 
had  actually  condescended  to  a^  her 
to  be  his  wife!  What  did  it  mean? 
What  could  have  come  to  lier  ?  And 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  She  had  set  his 
express  commands  at  naught;  slie 
evidently  was  determined  to  have  her 
own  way  and  go. 

His  cold  blood  ran  almost  warm 
under  the  sense  of  his  defeat.  But  ho 
was  so  utterly  taken  by  surprise  that  he 
could  only  mutter  awkwardly  enough 
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Bomefhing  about '  Lady  Hope/  and  *  to- 
morrow/before  the  others  were  in  the 
room.  To-morrow  I  He  remembered 
afterwards  the  smile  that  crossed  the 
girl's  pale  fiwie  when  he  talked  of  that. 

'  What's  been  the  matter,  Mignonne  T 
Helen  whispered  as  she  came  up  to 
Hilda  by  the  fire,  and  Marsden  stalked 
away  stridently  in  his  varnished  boots. 
•  Have  you  told  him  ?' 

Hilda  ^ook  her  head. 

•  He  has  been  telling  me  that  I  wasn't 
to  go  to-night,  that's  all/  slie  answered. 
'  Ordered  me  not  to  go.  And,  as  he 
said,  for  the  last  time  V 

•  Now  then  V  Dick  Jocelyn  broke  in  ; 
•come  and  be  wrapped  up,  you  two. 
Lady  Jocelyn's  carriage  stops  the  way. 
Perhaps  you'll  give  my  lady  your  arm, 
Marsden.  Don  and  I  will  soe  after  the 
girls.' 

•  ReaDy.  Kichard/  began  that  *  feded 
beauty  of  the  baths/  Cady  Hope,  •! 
think  they'd  better  let  the  carriage 
come  back  for  them  I' 

•  Wait  till  it  gets  there,  first,  chere 
tante  I  Ton  don  t  know  what  the  roads 
are  like  to-night.  Better  let  us  come 
back  for  you.  But  don't  keep  the 
horses  standing,  if  yoti  mean  to  go,  I 
advise  you.  Now,  Marsden,  look  alive, 
will  you?'  the  irreverent  youth  went 
on.  '  Ah !  here's  Don,  in  his  Canadian 
get  up/ 

Bdwdon  came  in  with  a  fur  pelisse 
over  his  ball  dress,  and  another  over 
his  arm. 

•  I  tliink  this  won't  crush  you  very 
much.  Miss  Jocelyn/  he  saia,  in  his 
tranquil  way,  'going  straight  up  to 
Hikla ;  *  if  s  very  warm,  and  ?ery  light. 
Let  me  put  it  on  for  you/  He  wrapped 
the  glossy  seal  skins  about  her  tenderly, 
under  Marsden's  hostile  eyes  and  my 
lady's. 

The  Lombard  Street  plutocrat  cared 
as  much,  I  verily  believe,  for  the  girl 
as  he  could  care  for  anythiue  but  him- 
self; though  to  '  form '  her  lor  his  wife 
ho  had,  in  his  eternal  self-assertion, 
tyrannized  over  her  till  she  simply  hated 
him;  and,  seeing  another  perform  what 
should  have  been  his  duty—watching 
her  fece  when  she  met  Rawdon's  look — 
a  feeling  of  simple  dislike  he  had  always 
been  conscious  of  for  the  Sabreur  grew 
sharply  into  a  stronger,  and  to  him  a 
very  strange  one — jealousy.  Yes; 
Jutfrey  Marsden  hated  the  man 
jealously  now.  Was  it  he  who  had 
imdermined  his  authority  over  his 
future  wife?  Did  he  actually  dare 
to ' 

He  tries  to  stifle  thai  lialf-formed 
thought  his  overweening  pride  revolted 
at  so  angrily. 


*  But  there  shall  be  no  more  of  this  1* 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  led  Lady  Hope 
out  to  the  carriage.  The  Pierrepoint 
women  and  the  other  four  followed. 

Dick  was  right  about  the  night ;  it 
uas  splendid.  Clear,  calm,  moonlit; 
with  the  thermometer  down  a  dozen 
degrees  below  zero.  A  sparkling  snow 
mantle  covered  the  deer-park  and  the 
hills  beyond ;  featiier  flakes  of  snow 
draped  every  tree.  Just  the  night  for 
a  sleigh  drive,  as  Dick  remarked. 

The  two  sleighs  were  waiting  just 
behind  my  lady's  family  ark  of  a  car- 
riage. Lucia's  silver  ooUar-bells  rang 
out  musically  as  the  mare  tossed  her 
head  and  snorted,  hearing  her  master's 
voice. 

*  Keep  close  to  us,  Biohard,'  my  lady 
said,  as  she  settled  herself  in  her  comer ; 
'  and  take  care  of  Hilda,  mind  !*  The 
family  ark  moved  on  a  little  and  then 
waited  till  tbe  others  were  ready. 

Dick  Jocelyn  lifted  his  charge  in  his 
strong  arms  and  carried  her  down  the 
steps  to  her  place  in  his  own  sleigh,  and 
rolled  the  great  bufialo-robe  round  her. 
Miss  Care^  followed,  on  the  foot-cloth, 
under  Don's  escort. 

*  All  right?'  Dick  inquired,  taking 
his  reins. 

'  AH  right  I'  came  from  the  rear. 

'  Go  on,  Johnson  I'  And  the  expedi- 
tion started. 

The  ^^reat  aik  lumbered  along,  with 
a  tortoise-like  delibemtion;  the  two 
sleighs  slid  smoothly  after.  Down  the 
Long  Avenue,  through  the  Lodge  gates, 
out  into  the  iron-bound  road,  with  a  wall 
of  snow  a  dozen  feet  high  on  either  side, 
stretching  and  winding  away  yonder 
like  a  narrow  white  riband. 

In  the  ark,  the  Pierrepoint  women 
did  all  the  talking ;  my  lady  was  sulky 
with  cold,  and  Marsden  sulky  with 
wrath. 

*  WeU,  Mignonne !'  Dick  said  pre- 
sently to  liis  silent  companion ;  *  it's  all 
settled,  ain't  it  V' 

*  Oh  I  Dick,'  she  whispered  out  of 
her  furs,  *  how  can  I  ?' 

*  You  tcilU  though  1'  was  the  wise 
youth's  mental  reply. 

'  And  so,  my  dear  Miss  Carew/  was 
how  Don  finiiahed  a  long  answer  to 
certain  objections — urged,  half  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  merely  pro  forma — 
which  Helen  had  raised.  *■  And  so,  I 
really  don't  see  what  else  we  are  to  do. 
Do  you  now  ?  Hilda's  no  chance  with 
mv  lady  if  she  stays  here ;  nor  have  I. 
They'll  raarrv  her  to  this — this  man, 
Marsden.  Think  what  that  would  be 
for  both  of  us  I  My  plan  saves  us  both. 
Everything's  arranged.  If  she  says 
yes,  you  wont  say  no?* 
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I  don't  think  Miss  Oarew  did. 
In  due  time  the  Dane  Ck)art  expedi- 
tion airiyed  at  Boodle  Park. 


IV. 

'  HX7MBEB  NINETZEN.* 

Three  a  jl  The  Boodles'  ball  began 
to  manifest  symptoms  of  dissolation. 
Pater&milias,  with  a  ten  or  fifteen-mile 
drire  before  him  through  cross-country 
roods  where  the  snow  was  np  to  his 
horses'  withers  in  plaoee^  began  to  growl 
and  look  at  his  watch ;  Materfamilias, 
supped  and  sleepy,  began  to  duck  im- 
patiently to  gather  her  brood  round  her 
out  of  the  meUe.  The  circle  was  get- 
ting freer,  and  the  pace  too.  The  band 
of  the  •  County  Crushers,'  rather  wild 
and  nncertain  in  its  tempOt  had  just 
commenced  attacking  the  last  Yolae, 
number  nineteen. 

Bawdon  and  Dick  Jooelyn  were 
standing  together  near  the  doorway. 
Marsden  had  that  moment  stalked  out 
between  them.  They  could  hear  him 
asking  about  Lady  Hope's  carriage  in 
the  hsdl ;  my  lady  was  goin^. 

'Ain't  much  time  to  lose,  Don,' 
Dick  said  in  the  other's  ear ; '  my  lady'U 
carry  her  oflf  directly.  Better  go  and 
get  your  yalse,  hadn't  you  ?  She^  look- 
ing for  yoo,  you  know.' 

Hilda  was  looking  for  him,  as,  pale 
with  some  unusual  excitement,  she  stood 
beside  my  lady,  with  her  trembling  little 
hand  clinging  secretly  to  Helen's.  The 
three  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  where  Marsden  had  left  them  to 
order  up  the  ark;  and  couldn't  see 
DoQ  in  the  doorway. 

*Tune  enough,'  the  latter  replied, 
coolly,  to  Dick's  suggesticm ;  *  I'm  wait- 
ing for— ah  I  here  it  is — a  despatch 
from  Fyle.' 

A  serrant  gave  him  an  envelope, 
sealed,  and  with  his  name  scrawled 
upon  it  in  pencil. 

'  Boy's  just  brought  this  for  you  from 
Ashbridge,  sir.'  George  explaroed  : 
•  You  were  to  have  it  immediate*  he 
said,' 

'All  right' 

Don  tore  open  the  missive,  glanced  at 
the  single  ]im  in  Fyle's  writing  it  con- 
tained, and  passed  it  to  Dick. 

'  Baggage  and  us  is  here,'  wrote  Mr. 
Fyle;  'line  clear, — Mail  expected  at 
four.* 

*  Admirable  I*  Dick  ejaculated,  grin- 
ning. "*Us"  means  Fanchon  and 
himself,  I  suppose.  But  you  must  look 
shai^,  old  man.    It's  three  now.' 

*  I  know.  But  Lucia  will  do  the  five 
miles  in  less  than  twenty  minutes ;  and  I 


don't  want  to  have  to  wait  at  Ashbridge, 
you  understand.  Now,  look  here — you 
have  the  sleigh  all  ready  at  the  half- 
hour.  At  five-and-twenty  past,  just  show 
vouraelf  here  in  this  doorway.  I  shall 
be  waltzing  with  her,  and  looking  out 
for  vou.  When  I  see  yon  FU  stop,  and 
get  her  out  of  the  room  in  the  general 
scrimmage  without  bdng  noticed.  Then 
on  with  those  sealskin  swaddling- 
clothes;  into  the  sleigh;  and— -/^tM^to 
eocher!  We  ought  to  be  half-way  to 
Calais  before  any  one  but  you  and  Miss 
Carew's  the  wiser.    Understand?' 

•All  right  I'  Dick  nodded.  «But,  I 
say,  Don,  she  won't  hang  back  at  the 
last  moment,  eh  ?  If  s  now  or  never  for 
you,  you  know.  You  won't  get  a 
chance  like  this  again.  And  women 
are  queer  cattle.' 

*I  don't  think  she  will,'  Rawdon 
said,  looking  up  the  room  towards  her. 
*  She  might  under  other  circumstances, 
perhaps;  but  not  now.  Marsden  has 
managed  matters  too  well  for  that.  Tho 
pompous  bully  would  drive  a  woman  to 
anything.  He  was  hectoring  her  about 
coming  here  to-night  before  we  started, 
just  as  if  she  didn't  hate  him  already  I 
The  man's  been  playing  my  game  all 
through ;  my  last  move  will  checkmate 
him.  It's  time  to  play  it.  You've  ten 
minutes  to  see  to  tne  sleigh ;  and  I  to 
dance  number  nineteen.  Go  along,  old 
boy  I' 

' "  Now  tread  me  a  measure,  onoth 
young  Lochmvar," '  hummed  Dicfc,  as 
he  turned  to  go.    'Wonder  whether 

he's  ever  heard  of  that  song,  old ?  * 

Ah  I  beg  your  pai^on,  Marsden,'  he 
ejaculated  with  unwonted  civility,  as 
he  ran  against  the  Croesus,  returning 
from  his  hunt  for  Lady  Hope's  carriage. 
'Hope  I  didn't  hurt  you?  All  right, 
Donl* 

And  the  Guardsman  moved  off  to 
fulfil  his  part  in  the  plot,  chuckling  at 
intervals  over  old  Jeffs  approaching 
discomfiture.  Bawdon  went  straight 
towards  HUda.    Marsden  followed. 

*  Well,  dear,'  Helen  whispered  in  her 
cousin's  ear  rather  anxiously,  *  will  you?' 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  she  clung  to 
was  all  the  other's  answer.  Then  Helen 
felt  her  start  nervously,  and  saw  her 
turn  pale,  and  then  flush  feverishly. 
She  had  caught  sight  of  Don  making 
his  way  round  the  outside  of  the  circle 
to  where  they  three  were  still  standing. 
Miss  Carew's  own  pulse  quickened 
sharply.  The  decisive  moment  was  all 
but  come. 

•Where  ean  Mr.  Marsden  be?' 
snapped  Lady  Hope,  querulously. 
'What  a  time  he  is,  seeing  about  the 
oorriage  I    Ah  1  tiiere  he  Is,  at  last' 
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There  bo  wa?,  close  beliind  Bawdon ; 
^'hom  Lady  Hope  overlooked  till  she 
heard  him  speaking  to  Hilda. 

*  Number  nioeteen,'  Don  was  saying ; 
•  our  valse,  you  know,  Miss  Jocelyn/ 

Poor  child  1  How  muoh  those  quiet, 
commonplaoe  words  meant  to  her  1  The 
crisis  had  arriyed.  If  she  took  his  arm 
now  she  gave  consent  to  that  plan  for 
saving  her  he  had  proposed.  If  she  re- 
fused it — what  was  left  to  her  ? 

*  You  had  better  let  me  take  you  to 
the  cloak-room,  I  thmk/  rasped  Mars- 
den's  saw  of  a  voice,  wonderfully 
apropos;  'the  carriage  will  be  ready 
dIrecUy,  I  believe,'  it  added,  as  the 
speaker  turned  to  my  lady. 

*  Then  we  had  better  go,*  Lady  Hope 
assented.    •  Will  you  take  Hilda  ? 

This  was  pointedly  at  Bawdon,  who 
showed  no  signs  of  giving  way.  Mars- 
den  advanced  a  little.  It  was  with  his 
most  insufferable  air  of  proprietorship 
tliat  he  thought  fit  to  say — 

*  Excuse  me,  Major  Daringham.  Now, 
Hilda,  come  1'  And  he  put  his  arm  out 
stiffly  for  her  to  take. 

As  Don  had  said,  the  man  couldn't 
help  playing  his  opponent's  game.  That 
teU^'Ute  in  the  ^wing-room  at  Dane 
Court  just  now,  even,  hadn't  taught  him 
better  tlian  to  take  this  tone  to  the  girl 
a  second  time  that  night.  He  fancied, 
perhaps,  that  with  my  lady  to  back  him, 
she  must  submit  to  him  this  time,  and 
give  him  a  pleasant  triumph  over  the 
man  he  hated.  Bo  his  tone  and  manner 
towards  her  were  simply  unbearable.  If 
she  ever  had  hesitated,  hesitation  was 
past  now.  If  he  ever  could  have  kept 
her,  he  had  lost  her  in  that  moment 
She  lifted  her  head;  her  eyes  met 
Don's;  and  Don  read  her  decision 
plainly  in  them. 

A  light  came  suddenly  into  his;  but 
it  was  in  his  usual  impassible  feishion 
that  he  struck  in,  sure  of  wiiming  now. 

•Afraid  I  can't  forego  my  engage- 
ment, and  lose  number  nineteen,  if 
Miss  Jocelyn  decides  for  me,'  he  said. 
*  I  don't  think  the  carriage  can  get  up 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  you  know.  Lady 
Hope,'  he  added,  blandly ;  *  and  so ' 

*  £xcnse  me,'  Marsden  said,  with  his 
severest,  iciest  hauteur;  *but  Miss 
Jocelvn  reallv  cannot * 

Hilda  put  her  hand  on  Bawdon's  arm 
at  the  •  cannot.* 

^  I  decide  for  number  nmeteen,  at  all 
events,'  she  answered,  just  in  the  way 
she  had  answered  him  before  the  ball. 
The  child's  blue  eyes  looked  at  him 
again  in  ttiat  defiant  way  that  had  so 
angered  him  then.  Marsden  bit  his 
Ihin  lips,  and  looked  at  my  lady.  My 
Indy  looked  fairly  astonished  for  once. 


'Beall/,  Hilda '  she  was  begin- 
ning in  her  •  punishment '  tone. 
Hilda  shook  her  head. 

•  I  have  promised,  mamma.  It  is  too 
late.' 

Then  a  auick  whisper  in  Helen's 
ear :  •  Good-bye,  darling  Nell !'  And 
before  the  others  could  speak  again 
Bawdon  had  carried  her  off. 

•  My  own  Hilda  now  T  he  said  to  her 
when  his  arms  were  round  her  in  that 
last  valse.  •  You  will  trust  yourself  to 
me,  darling  ?* 

•  Oh !  Don,  take  mo  away  !*  she  an- 
swered, passionately.  *  Take  me  away 
fix)m  him.    Anywhere  with  you  !* 

He  made  no  reply,  in  words  ;  and  she 
had  no  more  to  t^l  him  after  that. . 

Bound  and  round  they  swept ;  past 
my  lady's  angry  eyes,  and  Marsdeu's 
scowling  face,  again  and  again.  Each 
time  they  went  by  the  doorway,  Bawdon 
looked  for  Dick  Jocelyn's  signal  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  raid.  At  last, 
Dick  appeared. 

*Now  for  it!*  muttered  Don.  He 
checked  his  partner,  and  brought  her 
up  close  to  where  Jocelyn  was  waiting. 
It  was  a  trying  moment ;  fortunately  it 
was  hut  a  moment.  All  passed  so 
quickly  that  poor  trembhng  little 
Hilda  had  no  time  to  break  down. 

Bawdon  got  her  through  the  little 
crowd  near  the  door  without  notice. 
Then  she  was  in  the  hall,  and  Dick  was 
wrappmg  the  furs  about  her. 

•  Good-bye,  my  pet !'  he  said  to  her, 
rather  touched  at  the  sight  of  her 
white,  wistful  face :  *  Good-bye,  Mig- 
nonne !    Take  care  of  her,  Don  1' 

Then  she  was  going  down  the  steps 
into  the  icy  air,  holding  Don's  arm. 
Out  of  the  ruck  of  carriages,  the  sleigh 
and  Luda  were  waiting.  Then  Don, 
mufQed  in  his  pelisse,  was  lifting  her 
into  her  seat ;  then  Luda  (without  her 
silver  greloU  this  time)  was  whirling  her 
BwifUy  down  the  frozen  drive;  and 
Daringham  of  *  Ours '  had  fiiirly  carried 
off  old  Marsden's  >!ano^.  Dick,  on  tho 
steps,  turned  to  his  own  man,  who,  sus- 
pecting nothing,  was  watching  Baw- 
don's raid,  mechanically. 

•  You'd  better  get  my  sleigh  up,  Tom,' 
he  remarked ;  '  we  shall  all  be  starting 
directly.  Weill  it's  done/  he  solilo- 
quized, as  the  man  went  aS  on  his 
errand ;  *  I'm  devilish  glad  of  it.  She'll 
be  now  happy  with  Don ;  and  old  Jeff 
will  be ' 

'BichardI'  my  lady's  voice  said 
sharply  behind  him,  as  he  crossed  tlio 
hall.   •Where's Hilda?' 

There  stood  my  ladv  and  Marsden ; 
Helen,  looking  about  ner  anxiously,  a 
littie  in  the  rear. 
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*Mi88  Jocdyn  passed  tliroogh  the 
ball  tMs  moment,'  Marsden  added. 
*  You  roust  have  seen  her ;  and — and — 

The  last  words  seemed  to  choke  hun. 

'  YeSy'  Dick  nodded ;  '  I  saw  *em  all 
right' 

•Whore  are  they,  then  T  Lady  Hope 
snapped.  *  I  can't  find  Hilda  in  the 
cloak-room.  They  say  she's  not  heen 
there.    Where  can  they  he  V 

Dick  faced  the  two,  stroking  his 
moustache  calmly,  but  with  an  odd 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 


•  YOUKQ  LOOHIHVAR.' 

•Gone!* 

The  same  word  from  all  three,  but  in 
very  different  keys. 

*  Beally *  began  Manden  with  a 

portentous  severity  that  hugely  amused 
Dick.  The  plutocrat  didn't  understand. 
My  lady,  with  the  dairvoyance  of  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  out  of  certain 
half-formed  suroidons  of  her  own,  un- 
derstood eyerytning  in  a  moment  She 
glanced  round  her  first  to  see  that  no 
one  was  within  hearing ;  then  she  said 
in  savage  ttaecato  to  her  nephew — 

•  I'll  never  forgive  you  for  this,  sir,  as 
long  as  I  live.' 

*  Dear  me,  cftere  iante !  What  have  I 
done  T  returned  the  guileless  youth,  not 
^uite  certain  whether,  as  he  expressed 
It,  •my  lady  was  fly  to  all  the  little 
game  yet' 

She  wasted  no  time  on  him.  Her 
hand  grasped  Bfarsden's  arm  with  an 
energy  that  startled  that  emotionless 
man.  Emotionless,  though,  no  louger; 
for  her  words  startled  him  even  more. 

•  Don't  you  see?*  my  lady  was  wliia- 
nering  impatiently.  •  She's  gone— with 
him.  They've  ekq)ed  I  Now  listen  1' — 
for  he  stared  at  her  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  gone  mad.  He  really  thought 
she  had.  Whatl  His  promised  wife 
dare  so  far  foiget  what  was  due  to  him 
as  to  elope ! 

*  Listen !'  Lady  Hope  repeated, 
actually  shaking  him  in  her  impatience. 
*  This  must  be  prevented.  They  must 
be  overtaken,  stopped  1  At  any  risk ; 
at  once  1    You  must  do  it* 

'  I  f  Jefieiy  Marsden  gasped. 

•  You.  Who  else  is  there  ?  Richard 
is  in  the  plot.  In  another  hour  it  may 
be  too  late.    Quick,  man  I  ^ nick !' 

He  was  booming,  electrified  by  this 
languid  woman's  fierce,  unwonted 
energy,  to  understand  now.  He  had 
been  robbed ;  and  1^  the  man  he  hated 
most      For  the  second  or  third  time 


that  night  the  snow-water  in  his  veins 
ran  almost  warm.  She  saw  his  face 
change. 

•  Will  you  go  ?  To  save  her— to  de- 
feat him,  remember!  There  may  be 
time  yet.' 

•  Yes  !*  he  muttered  between  his 
blanched,  lean  lips;  'you're  right 
There  may  be  time  yet ;  and  if  I  over- 
take him 1    I'll  go!     But  how— 

where?' 

She  had  thought  of  everything,  this 
clever  Lady  Hope,  omniscient  almost  in 
her  self-interest 

•  The  other  sledge !'  she  answered ; 
•it's  ready  down  there,  by  this  time. 
Didn't  you  hear  him  order  it  ?  Follow 
the  track.  They  have  gone  to  Ash- 
bridge,  I  am  nearly  sure.  There  is  no 
train  yet ;  you  mtMt  prevent  this !  But 
don't  waste  time !  lou  have  your  coat 
and  hat!    Quick  I' 

•  Never  fear !'  he  returned  ;  and  the 
blanched  lips  were  actually  guilty  of  an 
oath;  TUdoitl' 

He  flung  hii  coat  about  him  ami 
hurried  through  the  inner  glass  doorn 
out  on  to  the  steps. 

Dick,  explaimng  matters  to  Helen 
ioUo  voce,  had  kept  an  eye  on  him  all 
the  time. 

•  Let  me  see  about  the  carriage.  Aunt 
Hopel'  he  observed.  'Poor  dear  old 
Jeff  will  catch  his  death  of  cold  if  you 
trot  him  about  on  a  night  like  this.' 

He  moved  away  in  pursuit ;  though 
rather  wondering  what  Jeff  could  possi- 
bly do,  you  know,  after  all. 

Lady  Hope  caught  him  just  as  he  was 
pushing  open  the  doors  that  Marsden 
had  just  swung  back.  Through  them 
he  saw  the  latter  rush  down  the  steps, 
and  leap  (actually  lei^)!)  into  his 
(Jooelyn'fl)  sleigh,  in  readiueas,  as  my 
lady  liad  foreseen,  below ;  saw  the  horso 
plunge  and  spring  forward  under  the 
whip ;  saw  his  man  set  knocked  back- 
wards and  loose  his  hold  on  the  reins, 
and  Jeffrey  Marsden  drive  furiously  off 
and  disappear. 

•  Oh  I  by  Jove !  you  know *  Dick 

began. 

Lady  Hope  stopped  him. 

•  Silence,  sir  !*  she  said  ;  *  do  you 
want  all  the  world  to  know  this?  1 
sent  him  to  stop  them.    And  he  will.' 

•Will  he?*  thought  Dick;  'he'll 
probably  br^Jchis  own  neck  in  the  first 
five  minutes,  that's  all!'  Then  the 
thought  of  Jeffrey  Marsden  driving  a 
sleigh  about  the  country  in  the  dead  of 
m'gnt  and  coming  to  frightful  grief 
against  a  ^te-post  or  in  a  side-drift, 
caused  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  Richartl 
Jocelyn  to  laugh  aloud. 

•  Take  us  to  the  carriage,  sir  I'  his 
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Tolative  said  majestioally ;  'whatever 
happens,  we  had  better  not  stay  here.' 

They  were  all  back  again  at  Dane 
Court  when  they  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly,  fiinginff  up  a 
little  shower  of  snow  spray  and  leaving 
a  straight  track  behind  it  that  did  credit 
to  Don's  steering;  fiEuster  and  faster, 
as  Lucia  warmed  to  her  work,  between 
the  high  snow  walls  on  either  hand, 
the  sleigh  that  carried  La  Hignonne 
and  her  Lochinvar  whirled  along  the 
white  solitary  road  that  led  straight  to 
the  Ashbridge  station,  four  or  five  miles 
off: 

Muffled  in  her  furs,  and  with  the  great 
bufi^lo-robe  over  all,  Hilda  lay  back, 
only  answering  her  lover's  attempts  to 
reassure  her  by  a  little  sob  now  and 
then.  The  excitement  of  the  last  hour 
or  two  had  been  a  little  too  much  for 
the  child. 

*  But  it's  all  right  now,  darling  I' 
Bawdon  said  presently,  taking  a  pull 
at  the  mare  as  he  topped  the  one  long 
hill  that  lay  between  Boodle  Park  and 
Ashbridge — *it*s  all  right,  now.  We 
shall  be  at  the  D'Arbleys  by  dinner- 
time, comfortably.  I've  telegraphed  to 
her  to  meet  us  at  the  Nord  terminus. 
She's  about  the  only  relation  I've  got 
left ;  and,  as  she's  fond  of  me,  she'll 
simply  worship  you,  you  know  I  We've 
managed  beautifully,  haven't  we  ?  Qot 
away  and  no  one  that  matters  the 
wiser  1  Jove  1  tiioueh,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  City  man^  face  to-morrow 
—or  rather  this  morning,  when  he  dis- 
covers     Eh  ?  what's  that  V 

He  checked  Lucia  a  moment  and 
turned  his  head  to  Usten.  The  rmging 
of  grelols  behind,  plain  enough.  Bound 
a  slight  bend  came  something  dark 
agaiDst  the  snowy  roadway  at  a  furious 
rate  after  them.    Another  sleigh. 

*  Dick,  perhaps !'  Don  muttered ; 
*but  no,  he  wouldn't  come  after  us. 
Besides,  he  wouldn't  yaw  about  so 
frightfully.  That  fellow's  never  driven 
a  sleigh  before,  I  should  say  I' 

*0h,  Donl'  Hilda  suggested,  ner- 
voxisly ;  *  suppose  it  should  be— —  ? 

*  Mareden  ?  By  Jove,  it  is  1  My 
lady's  found  us  out  and  sent  him,  I  sup- 
pose, to  bring  us  back  dead  or  alive ! 
What  a  joke,  isn't  it?' 

Mignonne  didn't  seem  to  see  it  in  that 
light  at  all.  *  For  heaven's  sake,  Don, 
don't  let  him  overtake  us  I  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  him  again,'  she  said. 

*  No  chance  of  his  overtaking  us, 
Mignonne  I'  Don  laughed.  '  Is  there, 
Lucia  ?' 

The  mare  tossed  her  head,  and  sprang 
away  like  an  arrow,  as  the  reins  dropped 


on  her  back  again.  A  hoarse  cry  oame 
from  the  pursuing  sledge.  It  waa  so 
dose  behind  them  now  that  they  could 
see  its  occupant  gesticulating  vehe- 
mently; could  hear  him  calling  to 
them  to  stop— Marsden's  voice,  they 
both  said. 

*  He'll  break  his  neck  directly  1' 
Bawdon  observed  with  a  grim  sort  of 
smile ;  *  and  we  must  leave  him  to  it, 
I'm  afraid!'  He  looked  at  his  watch 
at  he  spoke.  *Yes;  we've  no  time  to 
waste.    AUonsJ* 

The  mare  laid  herself  out  fairly  now. 
The  speed  at  which  they  tore  along 
aloKMt  took  Hilda's  breath  away.  They 
left  the  other  sleigh  as  if  it  had  been 
standing  stilL 

They  were  on  the  high  ground  now. 
Straight  before  them,  yonder,  where  the 
lights  were  twinkling,  lay  the  Ash- 
bridge station ;  right  and  left  the  snow- 
mantled  country  could  be  seen  for  miles. 
Bawdon's  eve  ran  along  a  thread-like 
dark  track  he  knew  where  to  look  for — 
the  line  of  rails  down  which  the  Paris 
mail  was  coming. 

*  She  ought  to  be  in  sight,  if  they 
told  Fyle  the  truth!'   he  muttered; 

*  awkward  if  she^s  been  blocked  any- 
where, now  we've  got  this  feUow  behind 
us!' 

Again  his  eye  ran  along  the  line  of 
the  embankment.  It  stood  out  well 
agamst  the  white  background ;  nothing 
was  visible  on  it. 

All  this  time  Lucia's  speed  never 
slackened :  they  were  close  on  the  station 
now.    Where  was  the  Mail  ? 

He  caught  sight  of  something  at  last. 
A  red  light :  a  gleam  of  other  lights, 
dull  through  uosty  window  panes. 
Then  the  shriek  of  a  whistle  reached 
them.  It  was  the  Dover  Mail  running 
into  Aahbridge.  Other  eyes  beside 
Don's  had  caught  sight  of  it.  Again 
that  cry  to  them  to  stop  came  from  the 
other  sleigh  behind.    Don  laughed. 

*  Bather  a  sell  for  him,  you  know  I 
He'll  oome  up  just  in  time  to  see  us 
start!'  he  remarked. 

So  it  seemed,  for  they  were  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  station  yard 
almost  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a  tall, 
heavy  gate,  usually  held  open  by  a 
catch,  but  on  this  occasion  oy  a  man 
muffled  up  to  the  eyes— Mr.  Fyle. 

*  All  right,  sir  1'  that  individual  re- 
ported, as  Don  pulled  up  a  moment. 

*  The  Frenchwoman  is  here  with  the 
baggage  and  the  tickets;  Mail's  sig- 
nalled.   You're  just  in  time,  sir.' 

Don  leaned  forward  and  said  a  brief 
word  in  the  man's  ear.  Mr.  Fyle 
grinned. 

*  I'll  take  care,  sir,'     he  returned. 
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The  sleigh  moyed  on  up  the  little  in- 
cline to  we  station  entrance.  Mr.  Fyle 
harried  the  next  moment  up  after  it. 
Mademoiselle  Fauchon  rushed  out  to 
meet  her  jnistress.  The  Dover  Mail  ran 
idongside  the  platform. 

Jnat  at  that  moment  the  pursuing 
sleigh  readied  the  gate  of  the  yard. 
The  pursuer  shoutea  for  some  one  to 
open  it  in  vain.  With  an  oath,  he 
leaped  out  and  fumhled  with  frostbitten 
fingers  at  the  latch.  In  vain,  too ;  the 
latch  was  immovable;  Mr.  Fyle  per- 
haps best  knew  why.  The  pursuer  saw 
the  train  run  in,  heard  the  doors  slam 
as  its  passengers  took  their  seats,  heard 
the  whistle  sound  for  its  departure. 
And  this  infernal  g^te  wouldn't  open  ! 
At  last  tiie  undignified  notion  of  climb- 
ing  over  struck  him.  He  put  it  into 
immediate  practice,  slightly  incom- 
moded by  the  severely-strapped  evening 
nether  garoients.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
that  tall,  gaunt  figure  d  chevcU  upon  a 
gate-bar! 

Just  as  it  got  there  the  train  began 
to  move  slowly  off. 

•  I'll  telegraph  though !'  the  figure 


muttered  aloud  with  a  vicious  expletive, 
and  preparing  to  descend  on  the  other 
side.  Not  carefully  enough,  unfortu- 
nately. Hid  foot  slipped  and  turned 
awkwardly  on  the  middle  bar,  and 
Jeffrey  Marsden,  Esq.,  came  heavily  to 
the  ground  with  a  badly-sprained  ankle. 
Where  Mr.  Fyle  presently  found  him. 

The  Paris  Mall  reached  its  destina- 
tion without  mishap,  and  Don  and  his 
Mignonne  got  to  the  Avenue  de  TLnpe- 
ratnce  in  capital  time  for  dinner,  as  ho 
had  prophesied. 

Two  days  afterwards  my  lady— she 
has  managed  to  survive  her  disappoint- 
ment— read  her  daughter's  marriage  in 
the  *  Times.*  So  did  Marsden,  in  bed 
with  incipient  rheumatic  fever,  and  a 
sprained  ankle.  So  did  Dick  Jocelyn 
and  Helen,  lin^ring  over  their  tete^- 
iete  break&st  m  the  Oak  Parlour  at 
Dane  Court. 

It  was  in  that  very  room,  by-the-by, 
that,  in  the  snow-time  last  year,  I  heard 
from  those  samo  two  people  the  story 
of 

Baw don's  Raid  ! 


THE  INTELLECT  OF  ANIMALS. 


'  A  BE  animals  intelligent  beings?' 
A.  is  an  interesting  question  which 
is  often  oaked  and  varioasly  an- 
swered. Nevertheless,  those  who 
ask  it  (supposing  they  have  lived 
much  in  ammal  society)  remind  us 
of  the  persons  who  hunt  for  their 
spectacles  all  the  while  they  are  on 
their  nose.  That  animals  do  pos- 
sess intelligence  is  clear  to  those 
who  know  them ;  the  only  debatable 
point  would  seem  to  be  the  amount 
and  range  of  that  intelligence. 

Buffon's  eminence  as  a  literary 
artist — which  remains  indisputable, 
although  his  science  has  fallen  into 
low  esteem— gave  prominence  to 
the  inquiry.  An  animal,  according 
to  him,  is  simply  a  material  creature 
which  neither  thinks  nor  reflects, 
although  it  acts,  and  seems  to  form 
resolutions.  He  has  no  doubt  that 
the  determining  principle  of  an  ani- 
mal's actions  is  purely  mechanical. 
A  beast  is  a  thing,  an  automaton; 
nothing  more.  Aiid  yet  he  says 
that  the  elephant,  knowing  by  the 
tone  of  his  master's  voice  whether 
he  bo  pleased  or  angry,  acts  in  con- 


sequence. He  also  calls  him  *  at  the 
same  time  a  miracle  of  intelligence, 
(.ud  a  monstrous  mass  of  matter.' 

These  contradictions  are  the  result 
of  the  great  naturalist's  having 
started  from  a  false  notion — the  au- 
tomatism of  animals — which  he  will 
not  give  up,  although  obliged  to 
admit  that  on  many  occasions  they 
do  manifest  undeniable  signs  of  in- 
tellect. 

Others,  sceptical  of  animaLs'  men- 
tal faculties,  find  an  easy  esoape  in 
attributing  them  to  Instmct ;  as  if 
that  solved  the  difficulty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  at  once  raises  the  much- 
vexed  question,  'What  is  Instinct?' 

Without  incurring  dangerous  risks 
on  the  tickHsh  subject  of  instinctive 
faculties,  we  will  notwithstanding 
venture  to  surmise  that  Instinct 
may  be,  after  all,  only  a  strong  and 
at  the  same  time  a  narrow  mani- 
festation of  Hereditary  Intelligence. 
That  not  merely  intellectual  ability 
is  hereditary,  but  that  talent,  taking 
a  peculiar  direction— inclining  to 
music,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or 
natural  history— is  likewise  herodi- 
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tary,  is  proved  by  the  family  names 
of  Darwio,  Hersohel,  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  a  leferenoe  to  the  Gam- 
bridge  Triposes,  in  which  &thers 
and  sons— sometimes  two  brothers 
—are  found  to  have  taken  identi- 
cally the  same  degree.  If  instinct 
can  be  proved  occasionally  to  mo- 
dify its  actions  in  obedience  to 
drcnmstances,  what  have  we  then 
but  individual  intelligence  brought 
to  bear  upon  hereditary  intelli- 
gence? 

The  most  recent  treatise  on  this 
interesting  subject  is '  L'Intelligence 
des  Animaux,'*  full  both  of  anec- 
dotes and  inferences,  and  illustrated 
by  fifty-eight  clever  woodcuts,  given 
to  the  world  by  Bf.  Ernest  Menault. 
That  gentleman  agrees  with  B^au- 
mur,  Lafontaine,  and  a  goodly  host 
of  writers,  in  attributing  intelligence 
to  animals ;  and  he  holds  with  G^ll, 
Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  organization  and  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

Old  animals  are  more  cunning 
than  young  ones.  A  bird's  first 
nest  is  often  injudiciously  placed, 
and  badly  made.  Little  by  little 
the  work  improves,  and  the  fea- 
thered artist  attains  his  ideal  By 
the  exercise  of  memory  combined 
with  reflection,  the  creature  modi- 
fies ite  faculties,  and  therefore  is, 
within  its  limits,  most  certainly 
perfectible.  Ou  author  fairly  makes 
out  his  case  by  illustrative  in- 
stances. 

The  bird  of  prey  teaches  its  young 
ones  to  launch  into  air,  to  glide,  to 
hover,  and  to  measure  the  distance 
at  which  a  victim  is  to  be  struck. 
Young  swallows,  who  have  never 
eflfeoted  a  migration,  are  trained  by 
repeated  evolutions  pnerformed  in 
troo])s.  After  a  sufficient  number 
of  trial  trips,  the  united  army  takes 
its  departure  under  the  guidance  of 
expenenced  leaders.  The  wolf,  in 
spite  of  his  keen  appetite  for  flesh, 
requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
become  a  skilful  hunter. 

M.  Menault  begins  his  book  with 
the  clever  manoeuvres  of  ants  and 
bees,  which  are  too  notorious  as 
facts  to  be  dwelt  on  here :  he  records 
the  teachability  of  fleas— known  alEO. 

♦  Paris :  Hachette  and  Co. 


The  acm^  of  insect  acuteness  is 
attained  by  the  bug;  he  is  a  sharp 
customer.  Yalmont  de  Bomare 
tells  a  tale  of  one  who,  not  being 
able  to  reach  his  man  in  any  other 
way,  climbed  up  the  wall,  crawled 
along  the  ceiling  to  the  spot  exactly 
vertical  to  the  patient's  nose,  and 
then  trusting  to  tbe  force  of  gravity, 
let  go  his  hold,  dropping  precisely 
on  the  juicy  tissue  he  wished  to  tap. 
Was  that  particular  cimex  an  idiot, 
or  was  he  not  ? 

The  present  writer  can  confirm 
the  anecdote,  having  himself  ex- 
perienced the  same  mode  of  attack 
by  the  same  assailant ;  apropos  to 
whom  he  remarks  that  a  man  may 
become  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows  without  being  intro- 
duced to  them  by  misfortune.  Once, 
after  a  restless  night  in  Paris,  he 
discovered  between  the  sheets  a 
phenomenal  insect.  So  stout  and 
shining  a  specimen  is  rarely  seen. 
What  would  others  have  done  in 
such  a  case  ?  Destroy  it  instantly  ? 
He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Be- 
memb^ring  Uncle  Toby's  treatment 
of  the  bluebottle  fly,  '  Thou  hast 
bitten  me  to  Uiy  heart's  content,'  he 
said; '  Survive  to  bite  my  successors 
here.  Men  patiently  bear  the  stings 
that  others  reel.  Thou  art  so  fine 
and  fair,  'tis  a  pity  to  kill  thee. 
The  world  is  wide  enough  fbr  thee 
and  me;  and  may  the  next  occu- 
pant of  this  luxurious  bed  treat  thee 
with  equal  magnanimity  1' 

In  M.  Menault's  sketch  of  car- 
nivorous animals,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  feline  races;  but 
whoever  has  been  thrown  much  in 
the  way  of  cats,  must  have  observed 
in  them  the  perfection  of  selfishness 
carried  out  and  concealed  with  con- 
siderable art.  We  had  a  cat,  called 
Wissey,  as  full  of  wilful  ways  as  an 
egg  is  full  of  meat,  who  died  of  her 
confinement  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
It  had  long  been  time  for  her  to 
give  up  babies ;  but  have  them  she 
would,  in  ^ite  of  our  advice.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  her  keep 
indoors  at  night  As  a  punishment 
she  was  sometimes  turned  out  of 
the  house  when  it  suited  her  con- 
venience to  remain  within.  In  that 
case  she  often  did  get  in,  frightening 
us  at  first  by  the  way  in  which  she 
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managed  it  Our  womanldiid  heard 
attempts  at  the  garden  doors  (two), 
as  if  a  thief  were  trying  to  effect 
his  entrance.  It  was  Mrs.  Wissey 
jumping  up  at  the  latch,  which  she 
endeAToared  to  lift  with  a  stroke  of 
her  paw ;  and  if  the  door  was  not 
haned  inside,  she  often  succeeded 
in  opening  it  Then,  hiding  till  we 
went  to  bed,  she  had  the  ran  of  the 
hoose  all  to  herself. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  smitten 
with  a  sudden  affection  for  oar  ser- 
vant, whUe  he  was  busy  plucking 
pigeons  for  a  pie.  With  her  tail 
stuck  up  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  she 
rubbed  herself  against  his  legs.  She 
sajig  him  the  sweetest  of  songs 
without  words,  in  the  feline  key  of 
Purr  sharp,  miyor.  She  amused 
him  with  a  yariety  of  impromptu 
tricks;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  off 
his  guard,  and  his  attention  diverted 
fix>m  the  task  in  hand,  she  seized  a 
pigeon  ready  plucked,  bolted  with  it 
through  a  hornbeam  hedge,  and 
enjoyed  it  at  leisure  in  our  neigh- 
bour s  garden. 

Paying  us  the  compliment  of  be- 
lieving our  intellect  equal  to  her 
own,  she  never  attempted  to  repeat 
the  trick,  but  when  she  felt  inchned 
to  steal,  set  about  it  in  a  less  bare- 
faced manner.  Many  of  her  thefts 
were  committed,  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  own  appetite — she  was  too 
well  fed  to  need  uiat — but  to  regale 
a  vagabond  Tom,  whom  she  would 
plaintively  summon,  and  then  pre- 
sent with  a  delicate  sweetbread  or 
any  other  ill-gotten  tit-bit 

Another  cat  has  &stened  herself 
inside  a  garden  kiosk.  She  had  one 
kitten  lefl;  her  out  of  a  litter,  while 
those  of  a  sister  cat  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  kittenlesB  cat  tried  to 
steal  her  rival's  kitten,  and  several 
severe  fights  were  the  consequence. 
As  the  kidnapper  still  continued  to 
prowl  about,  the  anxious  mother 
(the  door  being  merely  shut)  jumped 
at  the  inside  bolt  ana  pushed  it  into 
the  staple.  The  door  oeing  latticed 
on  the  upper  half,  we  were  able  to 
open  it  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  a  crook,  without  having  to  wait 
for  puas/s  unbolting  it 

The  ass  is  one  of  M.  Menault's 
&vourites :  he  won't  hear  of  a  word 
against   him.     The  ass  is  not  a 


slovenly  water-carrier,  nor  a  coarse 
peasant,  nor  a  blookhe&d,  nor  a  low- 
minded  creature.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  excessively  neat  in  his  person, 
and  grumbles  at  his  mast^s  not 
grooming  him  better.  See  how  he 
rolls  himself  upon  the  grass ;  note 
the  care  he  takes  to  avoid  wetting 
his  feet;  and,  in  spite  of  his  shaggy 
coat,  you  never  find  him  troubled 
with  vermin. 

The  ass  is  intelligent;  here  is  the 
proofl  A  Cbartres  ass  often  went 
to  the  Gh&teau  de  GuerviUe,  whose 
occupants  were  musical  people.  The 
lady  of  the  house  had  a  splendid 
voice.  As  soon  as  she  began  to 
sing,  the  ass  went  close  to  the  win- 
dows to  listen.  One  day,  when  she 
was  practising  a  bravura  alone,  her 
peribrmance  so  delighted  him  that 
he  walked  up  the  steps,  crossed  the 
entrance  hall,  and  stole  into  the 
drawing-room  unperoeived.  In  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  passage  he  ex- 
pressed his  approval  by  braying 
with  all  lus  might  and  main. 

Erasmus,  therefore,  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  cruciferous  anmial 
has  small  taste  for  music :  although 
he  admits,  as  an  extenuating  cu> 
cumstanoe,  that  his  skin  is  excellent 
for  kettledrums,  and  that  his  tibias 
make  the  best  of  clarionets. 

The  excellence  of  the  donkey's 
memory  is  proved  by  an  anecdote  of 
English  origin.  In  March,  1816,  a 
donkey,  the  property  of  Captam 
Dundas,  was  put  on  board  the  fri- 
gate '  Ister,'  at  Gibraltar,  to  be  taken 
to  Malta.  The  vessel,  when  off 
Cape  Gata,  grounded  on  a  sandbank 
not  fax  from  the  shore.  A  part  of 
the  cargo  was  discharged.  To  give 
the  donkey  a  chance  of  his  life,  he 
was  gently  dropped  into  the  sea  to 
sink  or  swim. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the 
gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in 
the  morning,  in  walked  the  donkey, 
proceeding  straight  to  the  stable  of 
a  Mr.  Weeks,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously lodged.  That  gentleman 
imagined  that,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  the  donkey  had  not  been 
put  on  board  the  *Ister.'  When 
the  vessel  returned  the  mystery  was 
explained.  Not  only  had  the  donkey 
(Valiant  by  name^  swum  to  shore, 
but,  without  guide,   compass,  or 
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travelliiig  map,  had  found  his  way 
from  Cape  Gata  to  Gibraltar,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  which  he  had  never  traversed 
before,  through  a  hilly  country  cut 
up  by  watercourses.  The  short 
time  in  which  he  performed  the 
journey  proved  that  he  must  have 
taken  the  direct  road,  keeping  to  it 
without  ever  going  out  of  nis  way. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  hold 
that  for  egotism  persevered  in  with 
dogged  and  yet  reasoning  obstinacy, 
there  is  no  more  striking  example 
than  the  donkey.  Human  way- 
wardness is  nothing  to  it  And 
animals  have  human  faults  of  cha- 
racter, although  they  have  not  every 
human  virtue.  Even  in  fish,  the 
brain  has  no  organ  which  has  not 
its  homologue  in  the  brain  of  su- 
perior animals.  Benevolent  but 
mistaken  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  the  donkey  in  public  esteem. 
Labour  in  vain;  washing  blacka- 
moors white.  If  the  donkey  had 
the  horse's  good  qualities,  he  would 
be,  in  fact,  a  little  horse.  But  as 
there  will  always  be  poor  in  the 
land,  so  will  donkeys  ever  exist  as 
such. 

The  donkey  can  no  more  be  per- 
suade! to  do  what  he  doesn't  choose 
by  kindness  than  he  can  by  blows. 
Ill-usage  and  good-usage  are  equally 
thrown  away  upon  him.  He  affects 
stupidity  to  inaulge  his  laziness,  as 
monkeys  are  said  to  pretend  igno- 
rance of  human  speech  to  avoid 
being  set  to  work.  Why  does  he 
behave  woi-se  in  a  gaping  village  or 
a  crowded  street  or  a  busy  market- 
place, where  people  are  looking  on, 
than  he  does  on  a  soUtary  road,  ex- 
cept to  annoy  you  by  sluune  at  his 
conduct  ?  He  selects  a  thorny  bush 
in  preference  to  a  thoraless  one,  into 
wluch  to  rush,  to  dislodge  his  rider. 
He  knows  the  height  of  a  branch 
that  will  hit  your  head ;  he  is  aware 
that  a  wall  will  grate  your  leg ;  and 
when  he  jntends  to  give  you  a  fall, 
he  selects  the  8haq}est  heap  of 
stones  or  the  filthiest  puddle  in 
which  to  deposit  you. 

A  gentleman  fond  of  hunting 
gave  his  boy  a  donkey  to  begin 
with.  The  donkey  disliked  carry- 
ing the  boy,  and  the  boy  was  afraid 
of  riding  the  donkey.    One  day,  on 


his  refiising  to  mount  the  brute,  the 
lather  had  the  son  tied  on  its  back. 
At  which  the  beast  threw  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  rolling,  crushed 
the  child  before  the  parent's  face. 
It  was  a  horribly  vicious  and  wicked 
action,  but  also  an  intelligent  mode 
of  avoiding  farther  trouble  quite 
consistent  with  donkey  character. 

Creatures  rejoicing  in  a  backbone 
take  higher  rank  than  those  that 
have  none ;  nevertheless,  many  ar- 
ticulate insects  display  greater  abili- 
ties than  many  of  their  vertebrate 
superiors.  For  instance,  when  you 
look  a  fish  fall  in  the  face, '  What  a 
stupid  creature !'  you  exclaim ; 
'  What  glassy  eyes,  void  of  all  spe- 
culation, like  a  dotard's,  under  in- 
cipient softening  of  the  brain.' 

Certain  fishes— eels,  for  example 
— cross  the  world's  stage  under  a 
feminine  disguise.  You  may  know 
them  by  their  serpentine  length  and 
slimness.  They  live  mostly  in  dirty 
mud,  making  frequent  changes  of 
residence,  dependent  on  the  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  prey.  They  are 
not  particular  in  their  choice  of 
watering-places.  Being  very  vora- 
cious, all  IS  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net  Their  movements  are  graceful, 
their  integuments  smooth  and  silky. 
They  exhibit  singular  turnings  and 
windings  of  an  elegance  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  unsettled  weather 
they  are  restless,  excited,  fassy.  A 
thunderstorm  sours  their  temper 
and  upsets  their  nerves. 

Still,  you  must  not  always  be  led 
by  appearances,  nor  jump  from  par- 
ticulars to  generals.  There  are  fishes 
capable  of  rising  above  their  station 
and  mounting  to  a  higher  sphere. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  com- 
pared the  human  soul  to  a  flying- 
fish.  *If  it  desires  to  soar  and 
hover  above  the  waves  of  material 
existence,  it  must  plunge  from  time 
to  time  in  the  ocean  of  the  infinite 
— ^in  the  contemplation  of  God— if 
only  to  moisten  and  refresh  its 
wings.' 

Other  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon, 
inhabit  fresh  and  saline  waters  alter- 
nately. They  are  great  folk  who 
have  their  winter  retreat  and  their 
summer  residence,  their  Mediter- 
ranean chateau  and  their  Highland 
castle.    The  salmon  aristocratically 
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passes  his  spring  and  summer  in 
the  river^  his  autanm  and  winter  in 
the  sea.  Others,  again,  helie  the 
charge  of  egotism.  When  the  wel- 
&re  of  their  ofGspring  is  in  question, 
they  are  capable  of  labours  and 
sacnfioes  all  the  more  praiseworthy 
because  they  are  disinterested.  With 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  parental  cares 
are  reoompensed  oy  tti^  delights  of 
I)ar6ntal  loye.  They  behold,  Uiey 
caress,  th^y  fondle  their  young,  and 
are  caressed  and  fondled  in  return. 
But  fishes,  like  the  majority  of  in- 
sects, devote  themselyes  to  the  wel- 
&re  of  a  prog^y  whom  they  are 
neyer  to  know.  This  affection,  not 
for  indiyiduals,  but  for  the  race,  not 
for  their  children,  but  for  their 
posterity,  is  so  pot^t  with  fish  that 
it  impels  them,  at  least  once  a  year, 
to  change  their  habits,  their  haunts, 
and  their  mode  of  life. 

Water  is  the  domain  of  fishes,  as 
air  is  that  of  birds  and  winged  in- 
sects. From  water  are  deriTed  the 
soft  organisation,  the  mucous  tex- 
ture, th6  gliding  flexibility,  and  the 
continual  moyement  which  are  their 
characteristics.  Their  brain,  less 
dense,  is  less  enerjgetio  than  Ihat  of 
land  animals.  The  fiacoidity  of 
their  flesh  reacts  on  their  sensibility 
and  their  intellectual  manifestations. 
But  if  their  mental  powers  are  less 
developed,  their  term  of  existence  is 
more  extended.  They  gain  in  lon- 
gevity what  they  lose  in  warmth  of 
temperament  '  Short  and  sweet '  is 
never  their  motto  of  life.  They  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  utility  of 
baths  as  a  means  of  attaining  length 
of  days.  They  prove  that  death, 
with  vertebrate  animals,  is  hastened 
by  fast  living,  by  the  rapid  conden- 
sation of  life.  Fishes,  on  the  other 
hand,  solidify  slowly^ ;  their  ossifi- 
cation is  sluggish  m  its  progress. 
They  are  always  cartilaginous,  more 
or  less ;  that  is,  always  young.  They 
do  not,  like  ourselves,  prematurely 
attain  the  rigidity  of  mind  and  body, 
the  hardness  of  heart  and  feeling, 
which  make  us  good  for  nothing  but 
to  return  to  earth,  to  feed  v^etables 
convertible  into  flesh  good  to  eat 

Fish  may  be  considered  the  birds 
of  the  sea,  and  birds  the  fish  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  wings  of  the  one 
are  represented  by  the  fins  of  the 


other,  the  feathers  by  the  scales. 
If  there  are  water-fowl,  there  are 
also  aerial  or  flying-fish.  If  birds 
are  fall  of  air  to  render  them  lighter, 
most  fish  are  furnished  with  an  air- 
bladder.  The  fish  flies  in  water,  as 
the  bird  swims  in  air.  Winds 
baffle  the  flight  of  weak-winged 
birds,  and  marine  currents  impede 
the  progress  of  the  feeble-finned 
fish;  while  roboster  species  boldly 
brave  both  oceanic  gales  and  atmo- 
spheric currents.  Asthere  are  birds 
which  cannot  fly,  so  are  there  fish 
which  hardly  swim.  The  migra- 
tions of  fishes  from  the  great  deeps 
and  back  again  are  not  less  regular 
and]  astonishing  than  those  per- 
formed by  the  swallow  and  the 
crane. 

The  ol&ctory  nerves  in  fish  are 
highly  developed.  Mr.  Jesse's  ex- 
periments with  perfumed  food  have 
proved  the  acuteness  of  their  sense 
of  smell.  But  who  knows  if  their 
limited  intelligence  be  not  conse- 
quent on  the  dulness  of  their  taste 
and  touch?  What  can  you  expect 
of  creatures  who  know  nothing  of 
savours?  Fishes,  in  fact,  do  not 
eat;  th^cmly  swallow.  It  requires 
talent,  say  gastronoo^s,  to  under- 
stand the  art  of  eating.  Their 
deficient  tact  is  no  great  loss  to 
them.  They  get  their  living  with- 
out much  diplomacy,  having  only 
to  drift  down  the  stream  of  exist- 
ence. Their  want  of  sensibility 
cannot  be  denied ;  never  has  a  fish 
been  seen  to  shed  a  tear. 

There  is  no  creature,  however 
stupid,  whieh  does  not  modify  its 
habits  according  to  circumstances. 
The  finny  tribes  are  specially  in- 
telligent in  selecting  their  diet 
acccNrding  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  most  tempting  fly  offered  to  a 
fish  when  out  of  season  will  fail  to 
excite  its  appetite,  and  a  bait  which 
is  effectual  at  one  time  of  the  day 
will  have  lost  all  its  attractions  a 
few  hours  later.  Are  turbots  and 
soles  devoid  of  intelligence,  when 
they  use  their  tails  as  a  shovel,  and 
cover  themselves  with  sand  all  ex- 
cept their  eyes  and  mouth?  Are 
eels  stupid  when  they  leave  the 
water  on  dewy  nights,  and  prowl 
about  the  meadows  in  search  of 
worms? 
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THE  PIBST  VISIT. 

PAPA  and  mamma  he's  consulted,  we  know ; 
His  courtship's  en  rhgle  and  quite  comine  il/aut ; 
Young  monsieur  is  anxious  for  marriage ; 
And  he's  come  now  to  pop  the  sweet  question,  111  swear. 
You  can  see  how  he's  curled  and  arranged  his  back  hair. 
While  his  coat  has  a  charming  immaculate  air 
That  betokens  a  castle  and  carriage. 

But  hardly  the  blushing  young  lady  he's  seen 

Since  the  time  she  was  four,  and  she's  now  just  nineteen. 

And  he's  not  eyen  told  her  by  letter 
He  loves,  he  adores ;  and  he's  ne'er  had  a  chance 
Of  catching  at  croquet  a  casual  glance ; 
For  courtship  is  one  of  those  things  that  in  France 

They  boast  that  they  manage  far  better. 

It's  awkward,  you  see ;  this  unhappy  young  man 
Has  arrang'd,  ere  his  mUd  conversation  began. 

His  hat  on  his  knees,  and  mistaking 
His  words,  how  he  stutters,  and  looks  up  and  down. 
While  the  lady  is  plainly  beginning  to  frown. 
'  Is  this  a  young  beau,'  so  she  thinks, '  from  the  town  ? 

ParUeu  I  how  he's  nervously  shaking.' 

Just  picture  the  meeting  in  England,  and  see 
How  pleasant  an  interview  like  this  might  be. 

Papa  having  promised  his  blessing ; 
What  smiles  and  what  laughter,  what  silence  more  sweet 
Than  all  words,  e'en  that  word  which  all  lovers  repeat, 
With  diminutive  darlings,  dears,  ducks,  and  complete 

With  the  usual  amount  of  caressing. 

Our  poor  Gallic  couple  perchance  in  a  while 

They  will  venture  to  talk  like  two  lovers,  and  smile. 

And  the  air  with  *  Je  faime '  will  be  laden : 
In  fancy  will  bells  of  a  wedding  be  rung, 
Our  exquisite  friend  will  at  last  find  a  tongue. 
And  the  girl  know  the  glories  the  poets  have  sung 

Of  love  in  the  cars  of  a  maiden. 
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Love,  a  cough,  smoke,  and  ranney,  cannot  long  be  hid.'— /Veneft  Proverb.       [See  the  Verstf, 
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^l^t  iprjesent  gag, 

Woids  by  AxsTE  Thouas  (Mrs.  Pender  Oodlip).  Mnsic  bj  Elizabeth  Philp. 


mir^^tn 


^ 


F.  1.        **  Old  dap  are    best,    they    sing^ 
F.  2.  The      by  -  gone    has        a     speU, . 


la    rip  -  pling  Eng  -  lish 
W«    bu   -   ry      not    its 


P 


^ 


m 


W=W- 


verse,   .    .    .       Bat    we    who   dwell    ia     these  .    .     .         Re -fuse      to 
dead,    .   .   .       Our  heart  wails   o'er     the    past,  .    .    ,         Un-sanc-tionU 


1^^ 


i 


w=w. 


t=tz 


Ml       ij      kt 


deem  them  worse.  .  ,  ,       Old  days    are    good        in    rhyme,  .   .   ,       But 
by     our    head.    .  .  .      The  joy  -  ance    that       we   sing   .  .   .   •      Was 
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.rail. 


The  Present  Day, 

a  tempo. 


they    have  pass'd    a  -  way;  . 
rough  •  er      then   than    gay ;  . 


Wc    lore    the    mo  -  dern  time. 
So     let     our   prais  -  es    ring. 


i 


t=H 


Sminrgif^ 


^^tJ^4J. 


m 


We  prize  the    pre -sent    day, 
For    this    the   pre -sent   day, 


We    love    the     mo  -  dcm 
So     let     our    prais  -  es 


P 


forte 


m 


TKzzm 


F=^ 


time,   ...        We  prize    the      pre  -  sent    day. 
ring,    ,    .    .       For    this      the      pre  -  sent    day. 
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IS  it  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
church,  the  beauty  of  the  service, 
the  associations  connected  with  the 
place,  or  is  it  merely  be<»use  it  is 
the  fkshioD,  that  i>eople  are  induced 
to  go  up  to  the  Beautiful  Gkite  of 
the  Temple  on  Sundays  to  pray? 
Beautiful  Gate!  Ay,  beautiful  in- 
deed since  the  brick  and  mortar 
screens  that  erewhile  hid  it  were 
r^noved,  and  disclosed  not  cmly  the 
Beautiful  Gfate  but  the  little  chapel 
<]f  St  Anne  and  the  venerable  walls 
of  the  Temple  Church  itself.  Time 
was  when  utilitarianism  ruled  su- 
preme over  art  within  the  Temple 
precincts — when  church,  and  college, 
and  garden  suffored  alike  because 
'there  was  no  use'  in  developing 
beauties,  natural  or  artificial— when 
groined  roofe  with  costly  paintings 
on  them  were  painted  stcme  colour 
to  save  the  expense  of  redecorating 
them—when  loveliest  pillars  of  ser- 
pentine marble  were  whitewashed 
to  save  the  expense  of  polishing— 
and  when  the  tombs  of  those  whose 

*  Sools  are  with  tbe  saints,  we  tnut,' 

were  left  to  moulder  and  decay — in 
eome  cases  even  their  ruins  perish- 
ing— because  no  one  was  found  to 
declare  the  use  they  would  be  if  pre- 
served. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  The 
spirit  of  art,  and  of  appreciation  for 
ti^  beauties  of  it,  has  succeeded  the 
spirit  of  Yandalism,  and  among 
other  improvements  effected  by  the 
change  has  been  the  restoration  of 
the  <£urch,  with  its  beautiful  gate, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  builiSngs 
which  concealed  the  view  of  them. 

It  can  scarcely  be  flBUihion  only 
that  induces  people  to  go,  for  the 
practice  has  endured  much  longer 
than  &shions  last  For  years  the 
Temple  has  been  filled  on  Sundays 
with  an  admiring  congregation,  even 
in  the  days  before  the 

*  Slx^ng  boys,  dear  iittle  soals, 
Wilh  nice  dean  fae»  and  nice  white  stoles,' 

and  the  voices  of  the  choristers, 
whose  business  it  is  to '  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,^  pre- 


sented an  attraction  that  of  itself 
would  draw  a  multitude.  No ;  it  is 
not  fashion,  neither  is  it  solely  the 
beauty  of  the  service — plain  cathe* 
dral  service  it  is,  such  as  our  fathers 
have  told  us  of,  steering  a  middle 
course  between  that  of  the  extreme 
church  parties  on  either  hand,  in- 
viting all  men  to  come,  and  forbid- 
ding none  of  them,  either  by  word 
or  deed.  The  only  stumbling-block 
—it  can  hardly  be  called  a  rock  of 
offence— which  the  conductors  of  it 
oppose  to  the  public  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  regulation  that  none  may  be 
admitted  to  the  inner  sanctum,  or 
tiie  church  proper,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  psalms  for  the  day, 
unless  they  be  provided  with  the 
order  of  a  bencher  Tone  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  liie  Temple)  or 
the  personal  escort  of  a  member. 
This  regulation— the  effect  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
presentiy— is  designed  to  prevent 
the  crowding  out  by  the  general 
public  of  those  for  whom  the  church 
is  specially  intended,  the  members 
of  tne  Inn  and  their  friends.  At 
the  first  word  of  the  psalms,  how- 
ever, the  restraint  on  admission  is 
thrown  aside,  and  whoso  can  may 
get  a  seat,  Jews  or  proselytes,  Cretes 
or  Arabians,  it  does  not  matter  a 
rush,  all  for  whom  there  are  vacant 
seats  are  admitted. 

The  beauty  of  the  Temple  cannot 
fiul  to  attract.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  tell  those  who  have  not,  and 
so  a  perpetual  stream  of  visitors  is 
kept  up.  He  who  would  know  it 
should  see  it,  should  stand  outside 
the  porch-railings  when  the  door  is 
open  and  look  upon  the  interior  in 
its  most  elegant  perspective  aspect, 
its  rich,  ungorgeous  nave,  its  chastely 
si)lendid  aisles,  its  magnificent  east 
window.  He  should  stay  on  the 
threshold  and  see  the  ancient  round 
chapel,  its  arcades,  its  perfect  win- 
dows, its  beautiful  glass,  and  t^e 
treasures  committed  to  its  special 
charge,  the  tombs  of  the  kmghts. 
A  flood  of  recollections  will  come 
across  his  mind  as  he  stands  beside 
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the  tombs  of  those  who  fought  in 
Holy  Land.  Things  present  will 
&de  away,  and  in  their  stead  will 
come  np  visions  of  the  great  past, 
wherein  soldier  monks,  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  order  of  Si  John 
of  Jerusalem,  will  figure  with  the 
forms  of  tiiose  who  overthrew  their 
respective  rules.  There  will  be 
views  of  the  time  when  King  John 
held  a  parliament  in  the  place,  and 
there  will  come  visions  of 

*  Those  brlc^  towers, 
The  which  on  Thames'  broad  aged  back  do 
ride. 
Where  now  the  sttidioiu  lawyers  have  their 
bowera. 
There  whilom  woat  the  Templar  knights  to 

bide. 
Till  they  decayed  thnnigh  pride/ 

Then  he  will  see  how  among  those 
same '  bricl^  towers'  what  time  the 
Commons  rose  against  the  poll-tax, 
'  the  rascal  many  ran,  heaped  to- 
gether in  rude  rabblement ;'  he  will 
almost  feel  the  breath  of  the  de- 
stroying aDgel  which  then  smote  all 
the  learned  in  the  law,  and  burned 
the  books  that  stood  in  hutches  in 
that  same  round  tower  in  which  he 
now  stands.  Then,  like  iDgoldsby's 
visitor  to  Netley,  he  will  hear 'the 
sacrilegious  cry  of  Henry  and  his 
ministers,  "Down  with  the  nests, 
and  the  rooks  will  fly!" '  and  per- 
hap,  like  that  same  visitor,  he 
will  be  warned  by  rude  means  that 
now  is  not  then,  that  he  must  not 
block  up  the  way,  where,  instead  of 
knights,  and  kings,  and  parliament 
men,  and  Wat  TylOT's  avengers,  and 
other  the  iosubstantial  forms  with 
which  his  foncy  has  peopled  the 
Temple,  the  we^y  congregation  of 
'  miserable  sinners,'  gathered  out  of 
idl  sections  of  London  Society,  is 
pressing  forward  in  earnest  quest  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  syni^gue. 

Let  us  stand  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  organ  is  pouring 
forth  in  richest  stream  the  fall  notes 
of  the  voluntary,  and  the  vergers 
are  marshalling  tiie  numerous  wor- 
shippers and  settling  them  into  their 
stalls. 

'You  must  really  stand  back, 
ladies.  The  gangway  must  be  kept 
clear.' 

'  But  there's  plenty  of  room ;  why 
shouldn't  we  go  in?' 


'You  have  no  order,  madam.  You 
must  stand  hick,  please.  Allow 
these  gentlemen  to  pass.' 

'  Oentlemen  indeed  I  Do  you  mean 
to  say  ladies  are  not  accommodated 
before  the  gentlemen?' 

The  courtly,  sorely-tried  porter 
vouchsafes  no  reply.  He  gently  re- 
strains the  onward  movement  of  the 
ladies  and  contrives  a  lane  in  the 
crowd  for  the  passage  of  the '  gen- 
tlemen,' who  ittss  in,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  heartburning  their 
admiBsion  has  produced. 

'  That's  Sir  Frederick  Flinter,  the 
eminent  Q.G.,  smd  the  other  is  the 
Solicitor -General,'  whispers  some 
one  in  the  throng  as  the  brass  bar 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctum  closes  behind  the  last  two, 
and  the  necks  of  the  multitude 
stretch  out  like  those  of  oertaiD 
birds,  in  hope  of  their  owners  getting' 
a  view  of  them. 

Other  people,  notable  and  other- 
wise, arrive,  and  are  passed  in  or 
retained  at  the  side  entrances  ac- 
cording as  they  have  or  have  not 
orders  of  admission.  The  ladies 
who  were  clamorous  for  admittance 
are  reinforced,  and  the  urbanity  of 
the  porter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strength  of  the  brass  rod,  is  tested 
to  the  uttermost.  Ladies  who  come 
with  members  of  the  Inn  enter  along 
with  them,  to  the  disgust  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  ladies  who  do  not, 
and  whose  only  comfort  is  derived 
from  a  sight  of  the  confusion  into 
which  their  more  fortunate  sisters 
are  thrown  after  getting  in  by  the 
separation,  so  far  as  sittings  are  con- 
cerned, of  man  and  wife,  of  brother 
and  sister,  and  of  the  young  lady 
from 

*  A  nearer  one 

Still,  and  a  dearer  one 

Yet  than  aU  other/ 

Money,  that  persuasive  silver 
hammer,  is  tried  upon  the  door  of 
the  porter's  duty,  but  fails  to  elicit 
any  encouraging  sound.  The  man 
has  not  an  '  itching  palm,'  and  even 
if  he  had,  he  has  been  a  soldier,  and 
knows  that  duty  requires  him  lite- 
rally to  carry  out  his  orders.  '  Too 
soon,  too  soon,  ye  cannot  enter  now;' 
this  is  the  burden  of  his  song,  which 
he  explains  again  and  again  to  mean 
that  until   the  beginning  of  the 
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psalms  ihe  'casuals'  oannot  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Now  the  diODsbexB,  men  and  boys, 
stream  in  from  the  yeetry,  not  ex- 
actly 'in  order  due/  but  stnggling 
wise,  some  here  some  there,  and 
walk  up  to  tiieir  places.  The  yene- 
lable  master,  with  a  head  like  Mont 
Blanc,  takes  his  seat  by  the  commn- 
nion-table,  and  the  reader  goes  io 
his  desk.  Prom  the  reoeas  in  which 
lies  the  (ngan  bursts  forth  a  full 
Tolume  of  sweet  sounds,  each  one 
plainly  articulated  yet  blended  witii 
its  ne^^bour,  till  the  whole  church 
is  ftdl  of  music,  that  seems  to  Sanc- 
tis each  pillar  and  stone,  and  to 
attune  the  minds  of  the  listeners  to 
the  serrioe  which  is  now  to  com- 
mence. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  music  per- 
vades the  souls  of  alL  '  Behold  yon 
simpering  dame/  is  she  not  absorbed 
in  a  sort  of  unholy  triumph  at 
haying  a  pleasant  place  among  the 
benchers'  ladies,  while  her  cousin 
'who  is  always  boasting  of  her  friend 
— who  can  at  any  time  get  an  order/ 
is  standing  without,  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  was  told  to  sit 
under  the  footstool  of  his  rich  neigh- 
bour? Mr.  Quiller,  regardless  of 
the  music,  is  signi^izing  to  his  friend 
Tompkins  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church;  recognitions  of  a  less  de- 
monstrative kind  are  going  on  idl 
around  ;  and  I  fear  that  young  Mr. 
Salt,  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Salt,  the 
Bencher,  who  was  immortalized  by 
Charles  Lamb  in  his  essay  on  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple— who 
came  up  from  Norfolk  last  m'ght,  in 
order  to  spend  Sunday  quietly  with 
lus  family,  is  discussing  with  an  un- 
bnefed  colleague  the  merits  of  '  the 
great  case  of  the  circuit'  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  full  and 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  separa- 
tion of  men  and  women  in  churches. 
Authorities  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
will  tell  you  that  the  practice  was 
common  in  a  certain  century  fieur 
away  back  in  the  history  of  the 
church;  others  wiQ  tell  you  sub- 
stantially that  the  practice  exists 
because  it  does  exist,  while  others 
will  support  it  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, ayerring  that  unprotected 
women  can  come  in  and  out  and 


find  their  own  special  pasture,  with- 
out being  incommoded  by  the  atten- 
tion or  neglect  of  men.  There  are 
some  men  who  refer  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and 
suggest  that  this  practice  is  founded 
upon  that  promise,  forgetting  appa- 
rently that  their  place  as  one  enters 
a  church  is  to  be  found  on  the  left. 
Finally,  there  are  others  who  will 
have  it  that  the  reason  is  because 
men  and  women,  especially  young 
men  and  young  women,  are  pos- 
sessed by  nature  wiiJi  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  lau^h,  and  joke,  and 
talk  when  seated  together,  which 
they  haye  not  when  separated,  and 
that  it  is  with  the  object  of  insuring 
a  more  deyout  and  more  decent  be- 
hayiour  that  the  separation  is  en- 
forced during  diyine  service.  Cross- 
examination  has  not  been  directed 
with  the  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
married  people  fall  into  the  same 
condemnation,  or  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  unmarried  is  so  intoler- 
able as  to  render  personal  sacrifice 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  married 
in  order  to  check  them.  Neither  has 
it  been  shown  how  many  of  those 
unmarried  who  would  have  behaved 
ill  if  allowed  to  sit  together  have 
behaved  better  now  they  are  sepa- 
rated; how  many  glances,  inatten- 
tions to  service,  &c.,  which  erewhile 
were  confined  to  the  pew,  now  fiaunt 
themselves  over  the  whole  church. 
But  the  inquiry,  however  interest- 
ing, is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper ;  indeed,  it  would  never  have 
oeen  mooted  but  for  the  fact  that  at 
this  Temple  Church,  whereof  we  are 
writing  me  separation  system  is  in 
force.  Is  it?  Yes;  but  let  not  any 
upholds  of  the  system  elsewhere 
think  to  quote  the  example  as  a  pre- 
cedent The  reason  for  the  separa- 
tion is  a  historical  one,  dif^ring 
entirely  from  any  of  the  reasons 
suggested  above.  The  church  or 
chapel  was  built  for  the  use  of  mili- 
tary monks,  who  of  course  had  no 
womankind  to  bring,  and  after  these 
'  decayed  through  pride '  there  came 
successors  who  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place,  and  made  provi- 
sion for  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
women.  Studente  of  law  were  not 
supposed  to  have  any  female  rela- 
tions, and  those  '  Serjeants  of  the  law 
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ware  and  wise/  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  hare  them  were  known  not 
to  have  them  living  on  the  spot,  even 
in  early  Temple  days,  so  accommo- 
dation for  ladies  was  not  provided. 
Tradition  and  custom,  founded  on 
these  bases,  have  caused  lady  Tem- 
plars to  be  somewhat  scantly  treated. 
In  that  block  of  seats  next  the  en- 
trance, to  which  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Wynn  of  the  Southern  circuit,  and 
the  eyes  of  many  more  are  timied, 
behold  the  ladies  of  barristers  and 
students,  and  yonder,  in  the  best 
block  of  seats  in  the  church,  are  the 
fur  belongings  of  the  elder  brethren, 
tiie  Benchers  of  the  Inn. 

'Does  this  lady  belong  to  you, 
sir?*  said  the  porter  to  GaflT,  when 
Gaff  took  his  friend  Wallis  and 
Wallis's  bride  to  the  mormng  ser- 
vice. 

*  Yes,'  said  Gaff,  white  lie  like,  to 
the  dismay  of  poor  Mrs.  Wallis,  and 
that  lady  was  forthwith  conducted 
to  a  seat  of  honour,  while  Wallis, 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  place, 
was  hurried  away  from  her  with 
whom  he  had  a  week  before  sworn 
to  abide  till  death  them  should  part 

*  Did  Judge  Jeffreys  really  choose 
the  organ?' 

'  'Tis  said  so,  and  that  he  was  se- 
lected to  decide  between  this  and 
one  almost  equally  good  which  is 
now  at  Wolverhampton.' 

'  But  the  Judge  Jeffireys,  the 
"  western  campaign  "  man  ?' 

'  The  same,  sir ;  he  of  the  "  Bloody 
AEsize.*" 

'Then  I  don't  believe  he  could 
have  been  the  bad  fellow  Lord  Oamp- 
bell  and  others  make  him  out  to 
have  been.  "  Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast;"  and  I 
can't  believe  that  the  man  who 
could  appreciate  that  organ  could 
have  sentenced  Lady  Lisle  to  be 
bumf 

'  Both  are  reported  of  him  never- 
theless.' 

'  Then  I  almost  pardon  him  the 
one  for  the  «^e  of  tne  other.  Hark 
how  it  pours  out  its  music! 
Charmed  organist  ever  so  wisely? 
Even  the  solemn  marble  busts  up 
there  seem  to  feel  it,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  little  lamb  who  bears  his  flag  on 
the  groined  arches  of  the  roof  seem 
to  twinkle  with  pleasure.   The  men 


of  law,  the  stem  administrators  of 
it,  the  visitors,  male  and  female, 
everything  that  hath  breath,  seems 
perforce,  unconsciously  almost,  to 
praise  the  Lord  to  those  delicious 
sounds. 

•  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  Ml-voic'd  choir  below, 

,     In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

Aj8  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear  ' 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstades. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes !' 

An  anthem  book?  No,  thank 
you.  Offer  it  to  the  lady  sitting  there 
under  my  footstool.  What  do  I 
want  with  an  anthem  book?  Are 
not  they  singing  that  same  sweet 
song  which  I  remember  among 
my  earliest  recollections,  as  being 
sung  on  High  Sundays  at  Kitcaster 
Cathedral?  Are  not  the  words 
known  to  me,  every  syllable?  Is 
not  the  music  scored  in  '  the  book 
and  volume  of  my  brain,  unmixed 
with  baser  matter  ?'  By  your  leave, 
sir,  your  offer  is  an  imjwrtinence. 

Where  are  your  manners,  my 
friend  ?  Stand  up,  not  sit,  while  the 
bidding  prayer  is  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. Hear,  mark,  leam,  and  inwardly 
digest  the  precepts  of  the  preacher, 
who  exhorts  you  yet  once  more  to  pray 
for  *  the  Queen's  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty,' '  for  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,'  'for all  schools  and  semina- 
ries of  sound  learning,'  'for  the 
prosperity  of  all  institutions  set 
apart  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  law,'  and/ especially  for  the  two 
honourable  and  leamed  societies  of 
this  House,'  'for  the  clergy,'  and 
'  for  all  the  commons  of  the  realm.' 
Listen  attentively,  and  by  no  means 
look  too  often  during  the  delivery 
to  those  attractive  benches,  neither 
say  you  to  yourself  that  the  bidding 
prayer  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  prayed  for  in  the 
morning  service;  and  do  not  go 
away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  only 
introduced  because  lawyers  being 
accustomed  to  summings  up,  cannot 
dispense  with  them  even  in  their 
prayers. 

For  your  guidance  during  the 
sermon  I  can  offer  you  no  sugges- 
tions—of course  you  know  how  to 
behave— but  as  a  friend  I  would 
wam  you  that  the  side  seats  are 
more  comfortable  than  those  in  the 
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oaye  for  certain  purposes,  and  that 
you  may  have  to  guard  your  mind. 
If  you  want  to  attend  to  the 
preacher,  from  the  magnetic  influ* 
ence  the  place  has  to  draw  your 
thoughts  historically  backward, 
through  long  yistas  of  years  when 
other  men  attended  here,  and  other 


men  preached,  and  sang,  and 
prayed,  until  the  chanebs  are  you 
are  drawn  so  fieu:  away  from  things 
present  as  to  require  the  full  force 
of  that  grand  organ's  grand '  Volun- 
tary' to  bring  you  ba&  again  from 
the  land  of  Nod. 

Fbakcis  W.  Rowbell. 


TEUTH  IN  WINE, 


SN  the  history  of  civilisation 
as  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
beverages  comes  to  be  written,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  very 
definite  place  to  England  during  the 
nuddle  of  the  nineteenth  oentui^. 
We  seem  to  be  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects,  in  a  transition 
state,  partly  brought  aboutby  altered 
modes  of  liying,  by  changes  in  phy- 
sical constitution  resulting  from  ^e 
new  conditions  imposed  on  those 
who  strive  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
society,  and  still  more  by  a  wider 
range  of  experience,  and  the  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  has 
been  the  great  aim  of  recent  legis- 
lation. 

From  the  time  when  Bishop  Still 
wrote  in  praise  of  ale,  and  the  glories 
of  John  Barleycorn  were  supposed 
to  be  betrayed  by  the  introduction 
of  hops,  aiKl  especially  of  sulphur- 
cured  hops  into  the  malt  wine  of 
ibe  old  Saxon  pcdod,  even  England 
has  possessed  a  literature  in  relation 
to  beverages.  Of  course  in  the  old 
classical  tunes  the  praise  of  wine 
was  the  continual  theme  of  the  poets ; 
and  though,in  all  probability,nobody 
would  now  be  found  to  relish  any 
but  the  choicest  Falemian,  and 
would  perhaps  object  to  pay  even 
a  guinea  for  a  dozen  amphorsB  filled 
with  the  drink  that  inspired  some 
of  the  best  Anacreontics,  there  is 
still  a  popular  notion  that  the  wines 
of  the  old  world  were  rare  and 
delicious  extracts,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  now  lost ;  while  the 
vines  themselves  that  bore  the  pur- 
ple and  golden  cluster  perished 
somehow  in  the  age  of  barbarism, 
and  have  never  been  cultivated 
since. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  how- 


ever, that  we  could  not  relish  those 
rough,  cloying,  sweetened  potations, 
any  more  than  we  could  enjoy  deep 
draughts  of  that  new,  clanmiy  ale, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  feast  of 
peaches,  undermined  the  robust  con- 
stitution of  one  of  our  early  English 
monarchs.  Ale  itself  only  kept  its 
place  through  the  improvements 
brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  the  once  detested  hops ;  and  the 
importation  of  that  strange  flower 
nearly  brought  about  a  revolution, 
for  it  was  an  un-English  and  uncon- 
stitutional innovation,  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  brewing  mono- 
polists. Ale  would  have  gone,  as 
mead  went,  but  that  it  chimged  its 
character  in  accordance  witn  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  wines  of 
France,  and  even  one  or  two  of  the 
wines  of  Greece,  were  brought  into 
more  common  use,  until  claret  be- 
came an  ordinary  beverage,  and  held 
the  place  of  honour  with  sack  and 
ale,  m  those  days  of  England's  his- 
to^,  to  which  we  mostly  refer  with 
pride  and  satis&otion,  when  we 
speak  of 'Old  England.'  There  may 
be  people  even  now  who  are  hardly 
aware,  or  will  not  bring  themselves 
to  believe,  that  our  Elizabethan 
heroes  often  put  sugar  or  honey 
into  their  claret,  and  that  sack,  or, 
at  all  events,  Sherris  sack,  was  only 
sherry  negus,  that  is  to  say,  warm 
wine  and  water  sweetened.  Canary 
has  ceased  to  be  a  favourite,  or  at 
least  a  common  wine,  long  ago. 
The  greater  relish  of  the  people  of 
that  day  for  wine,  and  especially 
for  the  lighter  wine,  or  a  strong 
wine  well  diluted  with  water,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  so  little  ardent 
spirits  were  in  use.  It  was  only 
on  the  importation  of  the  Dutch 
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Schiedam  from  Holland^  and  the 
discovery  of  usquebaugh  during  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  l£at  the  Eliza- 
bethans began  to  make  much  use 
of  spirits,  even  as  frequent  stimu- 
lants, and  then  their  progress  in 
popular  favour  was  comparatively 
slow.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
us,  and  for  the  generation  that  is  to 
succeed  us,  if  that  progress  had 
never  been  accelerated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  craviog  for  alcoholic 
stimulus  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  port  wine,  and 
larger  quantities  of  sherry,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  depaved  taste  by 
the  government  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  devised  the  Methuen  treaty, 
and  at  once  put  cliuret  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ccxnmon  people,  by 
saddling  it  with  a  prohibitive  duty. 
The  declension  in  the  public  taste 
was  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in 
habits  of  gross  intoxication;  and 
the  convivial  literature  of  the  period 
was  degraded  to  the  gross  sensuality 
of  the  confirmed  drunkard.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased demand  of  these  protected 
beverages;  and  sherry,  as  w^  as 
port,  was  prepared  for  the  English 
market ;  poor  and  inferior  vintages 
were  alcoholized  to  apitch  thatwould 
conceal  their  imperfections;  and  the 
manufacture  of  wines  became  a  ne^ 
cessary  and  a  thriving  trade,  not 
only  at  Oporto  and  Cadiz,  but  at 
Gette,  where  all  kinds  of  winas  are 
still  made  to  order,  and  on  the  Elbe, 
whence  we  still  derive  the  dread- 
ful compound  known  but  not  always 
detected  as  Hambro'  sherry.  The 
result  of  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
that  the  conunon  people,  unable 
to  obtain  cheap  wine,  or  to  aflKnrd  to 
drink  even  the  vile  adulterations 
sold  as  low-priced  port  and  sherry, 
found  consolation  in  ardent  spirits. 
In  1700,  the  average  consumption 
of  wine  in  England  was  about  a 
gallon  per  head,  and  fifty  years  after 
it  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  a  gallon, 
while,  although  the  duty  on  French 
wines  had  been  equahzed  in  183 1, 
they  could  not  regain  their  former 

5 lace  in  the  popular  estimation, 
'hey  were  still  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  consumers,  and  a  gallon  to 
every  sixty  people  represented  the 


demand  for  what  had  once  shared 
the  place  of  ale,  as  a  conmion 
beverage.  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  tbe  habits  of  the  period  repre- 
sented by  port  and  sherry,  succeeded 
by  arrack  and  punch.  The  carica- 
tures of  Gilray,  the  pictures  oi 
Hogari^h,  the  plays,  and  poems,  and 
novels ;  the  very  court  records  and 
state  history  of  that  time,  [are  filled 
with  the  savour  of  low  debauch,  and 
the  fumes  of  the  fiery  orgies  may  be 
detected  in  parliamentary  debates 
and  national  councils.  The  only 
real  safety  was  in  beer, — ^we  trust 
total  abstainers  will  not  misonder- 
stand  us.  Ale  was  the  family 
beverage:  ale  and  the  newly-devised 
brown-ooloored  beer,  CEdled  porter. 
The  decanters  containing  the  red 
and  white  wine,  as  conscientious 
people  called  port  and  sherry,  were 
only  brought  out  on  state  occasions, 
and  dispensed  in  small  glasses,  or 
were  turned  into  bishop,  or  n^ns, 
by  means  of  hot  water,  lemon-ped, 
and  sugar.  The  celebrated  port  at 
one  and  nine,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  the  sherry  whidi  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Smith  made  one  of 
his  characters  call  'Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  because  he  hoped  it  would 
be  better  some  day,'  were  the  last 
resource  of  gentility,  which  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  genuine  '  black 
strap,'  and  yet  too  grand  to  make 
the  household  beer  into  'egg-flip,' 
or '  purl,'  or '  dog's-nose.' 

It  is  the  wide  experience  of  the 
drugged  and  adulterated  wines  of 
that  period  which  has  given  some 
impetus  to  the  reaction  of  a  large 
class  of  people  against  any  but 
wines  of  known  vintages  and  high 
price.  There  was  so  muoh  vile 
stuff  in  the  market  that  the  genuine 
article  would  idWays  command  a 
handsome  profit,  and  the  wine  trade 
was  so  limited  that  collusion  was 
more  profitable  than  competition,  so 
that  the  excessive  charges  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
few  who  could  afibrd  to  pay  a 
heavy  rate  for  clarets  and  hocks,  as 
well  as  for  the  heavier  and  more 
alcoholic  liquors.  Port  wine  came 
to  be  recognised  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  a  restorative ;  and  although 
it  is  now  often  the  fashion  to  repre- 
sent port  as  positively  iujorious,  it 
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may  be  doubted  whether  the  gamine 
article^  thin,  dryish,  and  with  (mly 
the  natnial  or  neoeaeary  amount  of 
alcohol,  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
digestion  of  a  convalescent,  and 
calcnlated  to  supply  the  needful 
stimulus  in  a  form  highly  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  debility.  It  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  really 
good  wine,  and  the  ignorance  even 
of  wine  merehants  as  to  what  should 
be  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  sound 
and  genuine  vintage,  that  led  to  so 
much  confusion  as  to  the  relative 
acidity  of  port  and  sherry,  and  the 
Talue  of  either  as  a  remedy.  A 
literature  of  wine  was  not  wanting, 
however,  and  these  questions  were 
amply  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  growth 
and  adequate  preparation  of  the 
grape.  M'CuIIck^,  Henderson,  in 
his  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
wines;  Pagnierre,  Busby,  who  visited 
the  vineyards  of  Spain  and  France ; 
Sutton,  Jullien,  Bronner,  Schams, 
Grafi;  and  a  dozen  others,  went  into 
the  whole  question;  and  the  con- 
clusiou  necessarily  arrived  at  was 
that  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Porter,  who,  in 
his  '  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  stated 
pathetically  aiough  that  there  were 
wines  produced  in  France  better 
adapted  to  the  English  taste  than 
the  Froich  vrines  usually  drunk 
here;  and  that  they  could  be  im- 
ported at  sixpence  a  bottle  without 
duty.  As  it  was,  the  duty  alone 
was  not  less  than  a  shilling  a  bottle, 
so  no  cheap  vnnes  were  brought 
into  the  mu^et  esro&jpi  those  that 
were  passed  off  at  a  prke  quite 
above  the  reach  of  ordinary  con- 
sumers. Still  the  conviction  that  a 
return  to  pure  wine  as  a  beverage 
would  be  a  national  benefit  was  ^t 
gaining  gronnd,and  indications  were 
not  wanting  that  ti:ie  time  must  soon 
come  for  the  introduetioii  of  at  least 
a  few  of  the  many  exquisite  products 
of  the  vine-growing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1850  tiie  total  imports  of 
wine  was  7,970,000  gallons,  of  which 
6,251,863  gallons  were  retained  for 
home  consumption.  Of  this  only 
466,000  gallons  came  from  France ; 
while  Spain  sent  3,310,000,  and 
Portugal  over  3/x)o,ooo.  In  1859, 
bdbre  the  long-delayed  reduction 
of  the  duty,  the  total  quantity /or 


home  assumption  had  only  reached 
7,263,000  gallaQS,  though  the  quan- 
tity from  France  had  more  than 
proportionately  increased  to 695,91 3 
galtons.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, a  change  came  o'^  the  spirit 
of  the  dream,  and  the  statesmen  who 
had  for  above  a  century  endorsed 
the  policy  of  Methuen  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  a  whole  nation  was  clamour- 
ing with  the  impatience  of  unslaked 
thirst  The  duty  was  reduced  from 
$8.  gd,  to  3s.  a  gallon,  and  the  result 
was  that  1861  showed  an  increase 
to  10,787,000  gallons ;  and  of  this 
quantity  2,228,000  were  represented 
by  France  alone,  which  at  once  rose 
nearly  to  a  level  with  Portugal. 

In  1 862  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  fulfilled,  and  good  claret 
was  imported  and  sold  in  London 
at  i4«.  a  dozen;  for  the  enormous 
advantage  was  achieved  of  distin- 
guishing between  wines  highly  alco- 
holized, and  the  light  wines  which 
contained  less  than  26  per  cent,  of 
proctf  spirit.  The  duty  on  the  latter 
was  reduced  to  a  shilling  a  gallon, 
or,  practically,  to  twopence  a  bottle, 
while  the  former  were  charged  2s.  6d, 
inst^  of  58.  gd,  a  gallon,  if  they 
contained  lees  than  42  per  cent,  of 
spirit 

Dry  as  these  details  are~(in  spite 
of  their  subject,  though  even  wine 
may  be  too  dry  )--the  history  of  the 
revolnticm  which  is  slowly  being 
effected  in  the  national  tastes  and 
habits  vrill  one  day  be  of  no  little 
interest  Even  now  people  who 
haTe  taken  advantage  of  the  |hx>- 
viskms  made  by  the  treaty,  in  brmg- 
ing  cheap  vrine  to  their  very  doors, 
scarcely  realize  the  full  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
and  the  ultra-Conservative,  'old- 
foshioned '  folks,  who  'stick  to  whole- 
some port  and  idierry,  and  won't 
have  your  cheap,  wishy-washy  stufi,' 
are  not  always  too  ignorant  to  bene- 
fit by  the  reduced  prices  of  wine 
very  superior  in  quaUty  to  that 
which  they  could  only  afford  as  an 
occasional  liqueur,  until  old  mono- 
polies were  broban  up,  and  the 
removal  of  a  prohibitive  duty  at 
once  stimulated  competition  for 
popular  fftVDur. 

For  it  vms  not  in  the  light  wines 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  alone 
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that  the  increaeed  oonsamption  was 
BO  remarkable.  Port  and  sherry 
took  a  share  of  the  general  increase ; 
and  men  whose  foresight  was  already 
acknowledged  had  began  to  look 
to  other  vineyards  than  those  which 
had  for  so  many  years  yielded  our 
only  supplies.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Denman, 
who,  beside  carrying  out  by  prac- 
tical experiments  his  belief  in  some 
of  the  old  claesical  wines  of  Greece, 
has  contributed  largely  and  ably  to 
the  wine  literature  of  the  country. 
Utterly  despairing,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  the  integrity  of  port 
and  sherry,  and  believing  that  the 
lighter  continental  vintages  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  palate,  too 
long  accustomed  to  heady  and 
adulterated  hrewages,  Mr.  Den« 
man  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Greek  wines; 
and  his  researches  have  been  so 
successful  that  he  sees  reason  to 
believe  that,  for  natural  strength, 
purity,  and  capacity  for  rapidly 
maturing  into  great  excellence,  they 
are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  wines 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  That  they 
will  successfully  compete  even  with 
the  very  finest  of  the  ports  and 
sherries,  is  maintained  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  frequently  require  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  prepare  tiiem 
for  the  market,  and  that  the  lower 
qualities  are  not  only  alcoholized, 
but  frequently  artificially  flavoured, 
while  the  vintages  of  Yisanie,  San- 
torin,  St  Elie,  Keffesia,  and  t£e  rest 
of  the  old  classical  grounds  from 
Mont  Hymet  to  the  Gommandery, 
where  the  Knights  of  St  John  be- 
came trading  vintners,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  natural,  and  there- 
fore wholesome  alcoholic  strengUi 
derived  from  their  rich  saccharine 
quality,  and  the  consequent  chemical 
change  in  fermentation.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  Mjf.  Denman  has 
imported  these  wines,  and  their  in- 
creasing consumption,  indicate  that 
Greece  will  rapidly  develop  its  re- 
sources as  a  wine-produdng  country, 
and  that  a  market  will  be  found  for 
as  much  as  she  can  send  here;  for 
the  variety,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
quality  of  these  wines  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated.    While  the  lighter 


descriptions,  such  as  the  red  and 
white  Eeffesia,  are  at  once  cheaper 
and  more  generous  in  tone  than 
some  Burgundies  or  Sautemes;  and 
the  ThersB  is  certainly  superior  to 
much  of  the  Madeua  sold  at  more 
than  twice  the  price ;  the  St  Elie, 
when  it  has  been  only  three  years  in 
bottle,  will  bear  comparison  with 
Amontillado  by  those  who  have  not 
artificially  educated  their  palate  to 
that  spurious  dryness  so  repulsive 
to  the  unsophisticated  taste.  The 
Santorin  and  the  Como  may  be 
called  Greek  ports,  and  the  Visanto 
(or  Bacchus^  and  Lachryma  Ghristi 
may  be  considered  unique,  and  only 
comparable  for  exquisite  flavour  to 
the  Imperial  Tokay,  of  which  so 
little  comes  to  this  country.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  and  quite  out  of  the 
cold  calculations  of  a  generation 
which  has  only  just  learned  to  re- 
cognize anymore  than  two  wines, 
port  and  sherry,  to  learn  that  all 
the  wines  served  with  the  various 
courses  of  a  state  dinner,  from  soup 
to  olives  and  filberts,  may  be  the 
product  of  one  country ;  and  one  is 
almost  obliged  to  go  bade  to  ancient 
history  and  the  mytiiical  ages  to 
realize  that,  for  a  few  shillings,  we 
may  crown  even  our  humble  repast 
with  the  nectar  of  the  gods;  but 
events  move  fast  in  our  day,  and 
the  heroes  themselves  might  find 
some  improvement  in  their  old 
'fftvourite  wanities,'  if  they  could 
pay  a  visit  to  Piccadilly,  and  have 
half  an  hour's  talk  with  the  gentle- 
man who  there  represents  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  wmoh  includes  the 
acceptance  of  things  both  new  and 
old,  and  their  adaptation  to  modem 
wants.  Even  now  that  the  impor- 
tation of  wines  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  lighter  European  wines 
have  so  greatly  increased,  however, 
the  public  has  not  fully  appreciated 
the  opportuniiy.  A  large  number 
of  beverages  of  various  estimable 
qualities  are  waiting  for  English 
acquaintance,  and  are  willing  to 
render  themselves,  at  any  moment 
when  their  presence  is  desired.  It 
is  Burprismg  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  though  five  years  have  elapsed, 
the^cperiencesoflight-winednnkers 
have  not  been  more  enlarged.  The 
8oft|  mellow,  and  fragrant  produce 
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of  the  Bnrgimdian  Tinejards,  the 
delicate  parity  and  aroma  of  the 
Sauteroe  mintage,  the  Ghablis*  and 
the  Chatean  Giiatid;  the  yelTety 
soflaiefis  and  rich  glow  of  the  great 
claret  funilies;  ihe  LaDgoa,  the 
Marganx,  the  Beychevelle,  are  yet 
only  partially  appreciated;  wUle 
the  Bhenish  wines  are  still  compa- 
latively  confined  to  a  few  sagacioos 
connoissenrs,  who  find  in  the  pore, 
fresh,  and  invigorating  dranght  a 
cheap  stimnlos  as  well  as  a  whole- 
some beverage. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption 
is  enormous  notwithstanding,  and 
those  who  foresaw  in  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  these  wines,  and  their 
inroper  adjustment  in  relation  to 
the  heavier  spirituous  liquors  that 
had  for  so  many  years  been  forced 
upon  us,  a  complete  and  gradual 
reclamation  of  the  national  taste, 
'have  abready  vindicated  their  opi- 
nion. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine  consumed  in 
1868,  France  sent  but  five  millions 
out  of  the  hundred  million  gallons 
that  she  produces,  but  that  increase 
represents  an  encouraging  &ct  In 
the  first  days  of  the  reduced  duty 
the  English  market  was  threatened 
with  an  enormous  influx  of  inferior 
and  a  great  deal  of  utterly  worthless 
wina  The  probability  of  this  re- 
sult at  once  operated  to  check  the 
demand  which  the  promise  of  a 
rapid  supply  had  at  fbrst  produced ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
threat  was  carried  into  execution  to 
an  extent  which  it  required  all  the 
sagacity  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
order  of  things  to  overcome.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  H.  R.  Wil- 
liams, who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  pioneer  of  the  present 
light-wine  trade,  had  already  given 
timely  warning  of  the  danger,  and 
he  as  well  as  others  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  first  excitement  had 
subsided.  His  own  name  had  al- 
Teadj  become  identified  with  the 
claret,  the  advent  of  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
foretold,  and  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  a  representative  of  the  public  as 
against  the  publican.  The  business 
which  he  re-estabhshed  on  the  re- 
formed basis  was  soon  so  large  as 


to  require  extensive  warehouse 
room,  for  the  r^nission  of  the  duty 
brought  about,  among  other  changes, 
increased  bulk  in  proportion  to 
diminished  profits :  singumr  enonghu 
the  only  available  place  that  could 
be  then  attained  was  the  ancient 
palace  of  Grosby  Hall,  once  the 
dwelling-place  of  Bichard  III.,  in 
the  grand  old  banqueting-room  of 
which  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
Raleigh,  and  Spenser,  and  even  the 
august  Elizabetii  herself  had  quaffed 
the  French  wines  and  drunk  toasts 
in  sack.  But  the  old  building 
wanted  cellar-room ;  the  claret  that 
had  been  sold  at  fourteen  shillings 
had  grown  into  favour  and  was  re- 
duced to  twelve ;  a  lower  price  than 
that  charged  for  a  bottle  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  a  Parisian  caf§,  and  of  a 
purity  and  excellence  not  always  to 
be  secured  in  Paris  in  consequence 
of  the  adulteration  which  the 
Parisian  restauratenr  employs  to 
compensate  him  for  the  octroi 
duty;  an  adulteration  b^inning, 
by-the-by,  with  water,  and  too  often 
consunmiated  by  danison  juice,  po- 
tato sprit,  and  others  of  those  devil's 
elixirs  which  moved  the  wrath  of 
Longfellow,  and  ledbim  lyrically  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  the  low-priced 
wines  of  the  American  refreshment 
bars. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
firm  which  had  so  patiently  and 
confidently  awaited  ^e  results  of 
the  French  treaty  should  become  as 
much  a  representative  institution  as 
a  house  of  business ;  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of 
importing  only  wine  of  known  virtue 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  securing 
the  natural  growths  in  port  and 
sherries,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
delicate  wines,  where  blends  and 
sophistications  are  infinitely  more 
difficult,  that  H.  R.  Williams  and 
Go.  outgrew  Grosby  Hall,  and  had 
to  find  room  for  further  extension 
in  the  enormous  block  of  building 
which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  East  India  House  in  Lime 
Street.  This  place  ii  justly  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
enormous  public  advantages  iJ- 
ready  derived  from  the  Gommerdal 
Treaty;  and  foreigners  who  coir 
to  Londom  already  connect  it  n 
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London  Docks,  in 
ignificance  in  relation 
in  European  wines. 
)  light  wines  that  the 
has  to  be  devoted; 
%  if  he  should  make 
e  building,  will  find 
ler  of  things  has  been 
Lore  ways  than  one, 
port  which  ^it  was 
on  to  mature  amidst 
prolific  fungi  of  a 
cupies  a  warehouse, 
h  it  is  necessary  to 
stone  steps  than  a 
r  can  count  without 
ire  is  no  need  for  this 
\e,  however,  for  a  lift, 
^am  and  used  for  the 
of  butts  and  hogs- 
oor  to  floor,  travels 
ower  basement;  that 
m  the  very  topmost 
he  seventh  floor  to  the 
that  being  connected 
ed  tramway  with  the 
nt,  goes  in  a  succes- 
light  and  airy  crypts 
East  India  Avenue 
the  quiet  quadrangle 
Market. 

st  floor  is  devoted  en- 
irashing  of  bottles,  an 
drably  performed  by 
achine  something  like 
Lathe,  and  turned  by 
^e.  In  this  lathe 
a  series  of  spindles, 
h  is  in  fact  a  ^bottle- 
a  tube  through  its 
le  revolving  brush  is 
ttle,  and  through  the 
ter  supphed  by  a  pipe 
to  a  trough  beneath, 
fected  by  this  method 
IS  well  as  the  cleanli- 
is  a  very  considerable 
laving  deposited  our 
r  safely  on  the  lift, 
iiting  for  a  downward 
gh  some  of  the  wine 
lurope,  the  signal  bell 
ilmost  before  we  have 
settled  down  on  the 
ogne  placed  as  a  seat, 
packing  floor,  where 
lammers,  the  smell  of 
a  kind  of  methodical 
composed  hurry  are 
day's  orders  are  not 


yet  delivered  to  the  lower  story, 
where  the  railway  vans  are  already 
waiting  in  a  courtyard  flanked  by 
a  large  elevated  platform  from  which 
they  can  receive  their  loads. 

The  smell  of  sawdust  is  pene- 
trated by  a  more  subtle  odour,  and 
the  voice  of  the  hammers  ceases.  We 
are  in  Nantes,  Champagne,  Cognac, 
Schiedam  (if  there  be  such  a  place), 
Glenlivat,  Islay,  Jamaica,  Cork, 
Geneva,  and  we  decline  to  stay  in 
any  of  them,  for,  seductive  as  they 
are,  they  are  dangerous  in  a  fore- 
noon. This  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit 
floor;  and  though  it  does  not  belong 
emphatically  to  the  representative 
nalnire  of  the  house,  it  is  important 
enough  to  require  a  steam-pump  of 
its  own  to  transfer  the  various 
liquors  from  the  hogsheads  to  the 
casks  from  which  they  are  bottled. 

It  is  only  when  we  sink  away 
from  this  department,  or  rather 
when  it  appears  to  mount  slowly 
above  us  as  we  descend  that  we 
come  to  the  tranquil  solidity  of 
port  wine.  Here  it  is,  in  spite  of 
all  its  detractors,  asserting  itself 
with  the  dogged  and  invincible  logic 
of  flELcts,  as  a  good  and  wholesome 
supplement  to  our  ordinary  bever- 
ages— as  a  kindly  medicine,  a  plea- 
sant cordial,  and  now,  thanks  to 
the  reformation,  as  a  moderately 
economical  luxury,  even  when  it  is 
accredited  by  a  genealogy,  or  gua- 
ranteed by  the  verdict  of  an  expe- 
rienced judge.  Very  delicately  does 
the  steam-pump  here  perform  its 
office,  transferring  the  tawny  liquid 
ruby  without  making  it  vibrate. 
It.  has  vibration  enough  in  the 
great  fining-vat,  where  several  pipes 
at  a  time  are  subjected  to  the  judi- 
cious action  of  a  revolving  flange, 
which  keeps  up  the  necessary  agi- 
tation till  the  operation  is  completed, 
and  the  bottlers  are  waiting  to  bin 
the  next  instalment  of  the  30,000 
gallons  represented  by  the  pipes 
all  round  us.  It  is  in  a  very  modest 
office  on  this  floor  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  to  be  found  —  an  office 
so  crowded  with  sample  phials  and 
cups  and  tasting-glasses  and  hy- 
grometers, that  it  is  quite  a  matter 
of  breakages  to  reach  the  table 
where  he  is  sitting  in  front  of  a  big 
map,  all  spotted  with  red  dots,  as 
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ihoTigli  he  had  stack  a  wafer  on 
eyery  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  he  has  consented  to  appoint 
an  agent  If  yon  like  to  taste  port 
you  can  do  so — ^young  wine  that 
arrived  as  it  were  but  yesterday— 
and  old  mellow  nectar  that  has  l]«en 
in  hiding  somewhere  for  these 
fifty  years.  If  you  want  to  peep 
at  Spain,  however,  the  lift  is  wait- 
ing to  bslie  its  name  by  sinking 
with  you  again  to  another  great 
area  just  like  the  last,  with  pump 
and  fining-yat  and  bottlers  busily 
engaged  in  extracting  streams  of 
dark  gold  and  pale  amber  from 
casks  that  exude  a  subtle  vinous 
perfume.  Here,  at  all  events,  some 
of  the  natural  sherry  is  to  be  found, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  for  it  is  pale  as 
chablis  and  dry  as  the  driest  hock ; 
and  here,  too,  is  that  noted  Vino 
Fino,— the  very  perfection  of  a  fish 
wine,  but  requiring  an  even  tem- 
perature mud  delicate  appreciation 
before  it  will  reward  the  unaccus- 
tomed palate.  In  the  office  which 
is  on  this  floor  there  is  some  of  the 
.  quaint  mediseval-fiEishioned  furni- 
ture from  the  old  house  at  Crosby 
Hall ;  but  you  must  keep  your  seat 


on  the  champagne  case  if  you  mean 
to  finish  your  tour,  for  we  are  bound 
to  the  first  cellar  leading  from  the 
external  courtyard  and  platform 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  stiU  below 
that  to  the  real  subterranean,  to 
which  the  intelligent  visitor  from 
Champagne  and  Bordeaux  '  renders 
himself  with  effusion.'  In  fsuci, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any 
private  establishment  between  this 
and  the  wine  countiy,  for  it  is  the 
depot  for  millions  of  bottles  of 
lignt  wine.  The  great  champagne 
cellars  where  the  choice  vinti^es 
are  stored  by  the  million  bottles 
may  be  of  coarse  compared  with 
itj  but  they,  like  this,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  branch  of  national 
conmierce,  and  the  lofty  gas-lighted 
and  well-aired  arches — without  a 
vestige  of  cobweb ;  the  clean,  saw- 
dusted  level  asphalte  flooring ;  the 
great  stacks  and  walls  with  faces 
composed  of  thousands  of  cylindrical 
shapes;  the  cases  and  casks,  the 
tramways  and  the  easy  conveyance 
into  free  air  and  daylight,  are  all 
significant  of  the  new  truth  that 
has  come  to  us  with  the  restoration 
of  cheap  wine. 
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dnd  is  loud  this  bleak  December  nigbt, 
d  moans,  like  one  forlorn,  at  door  and  pane; 
)  within  my  chamber  warm  and  bright 
fnsehold  blessings  reign. 

[  sit  and  smoke,  my  eager  sonl 

7hat  at  times  from  ont  the  Fast  will  win, 

he  light  clond  wreathes  upwards  from  the  bowl, 

^lows  so  red  within : 

he  Protean  shapes  that  cnrliDg  rise, 
,  godlike,  so  moulds  and  fashions  each, 
id  hands  live  again,  and  kindly  eyes, 
yen  dear  human  speech. 

this  dim  world  two  boys  I  see, 
Idy  cheek,  and  open  caxeless  brow ; 
am  I,  my  fond  heart  whispers  me, 
ne,  dear  Tom,  art  thou. 

my  a  rosy  tint  the  picture  glows, — 
sport  avenging  school's  hard  tyranny, — 
olidays,  with  games  and  fairy  shows,  ^ 

bouts  of  frolic  glee ; 

nelts  into  air.    Upon  my  ears 

bells  sound  softly  through  the  summer  hours, 

[brd,  fairest  city,  slow  uproars 

littering  spires  and  towers : 

e  by  Isis'  banks,  and  Cherwell's  stream, 
taunted  CumDor,  and  the  hundred  ways 
hon  and  I,  dear  friend,  were  wont  to  dream, 
aming  spirit  strays. 

7  'neath  chestnut  avenues  we  tread, 
)y  gray  arch,  and  lichen-cover'd  wall ; 
anc'd  ear,  in  pillar'd  fanes,  the  dread, 
organ-thunderings  £bl11. 

^he  witching  incense  round  me  climbs, 
those  wealthy  summer  eves  once  more, 
om  fall  hearts  we  read  our  venturous  rhymes, 
rourite  poet-lore, 

using,  saw  the  still  mght  drawing  on, 
i*er  the  turret-roofis,  serene  and  clear 
bheir  ordered  spaces,  one  by  one, 
^lemn  stars  appear. 

is  odorous  doud  full  oft  I  see 
forms  of  tender  beauty ;  and  a  tone 
trough  the  echoing  halls  of  Memory, 
these  are  all  my  own. 

lOugh,  dear  Tom,  Death's  passionless  cold  hand 
thrust  her  sable  cloud  'tween  thee  and  me, 
u  art  lying  in  an  alien  land, 
id  the  Atkmtic  sea. 

J.  W.  T. 
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THE  PABUAHENTABT  OOKTLICTS  OF  THB  BSIGN. 


IT  'will  be  interestijDg  in  the  pre- 
sent important  political  oon- 
jonctme,  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  successiye  administrations  of 
the  present  long  reign,  and  those 
critical  parliamentary  divisions  which 
have  determined  the  fiftte  of  ministers 
and  the  character  of  oar  public 
policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  waited 
for  a  parliamentary  vote  before  re- 
signing. It  was  manifest  that  he 
was  to  be  checkmated,  and  he  has 
preferred,  without  going  through 
the  dull  processes  of  defeat,  to  toss 
np  the  chessmen  and  begin  another 
fi^  gama  Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  happened  before  in  the 
reign,  and  ft  is  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  sinning  against  the  highest 
etiquette.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one 
of  those  who  make  etiquette  rather 
than  those  for  whom  etiquette  is 
made.  He  has  followed  his  own 
bold  originahty  in  preferring  abdi- 
cation to  expulsion,  and  in  ignoring 
the  last  premier  by  advising  the 
Queen  to  send  at  once  for  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Greenwich. 
When  her  gracious  Majesty  came 
to  the  throne,  a  generation  i^, 
there  existed  a  variety  of  political 
conditions  strongly  akin  to  those 
that  now  exist,  or  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise.  There  had  been 
some  years  before  a  Beform  Bill 
passed,  the  result  of  which  had  been 
to  give  the  Whigs  a  tremendous 
majori^,  a  majority  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  almost  to  annihilate 
the  Tory,  or  Conservative  party. 
That  majorily,  however,  gradually 
grew  less  and  less,  and  affcerthe 
dissolution  of  pturliament,  conse- 
quent on  the  demise  of  the  king,  it 
hardly  amounted  to  a  dozen  votes. 
This  was  a  majority  perilously  small. 
Under  the  old  -system,  when  the 
third  George  was  king,  if  the  ma- 
jority had  not  some  five  or  six  times 
exceeded  this,  any  Ministry,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, would  have  resigned.  When 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  her 
Majesty    unconsciously    furnished 
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Lord  Melbourne  and  his  ministry 
with  a  large  amount  of  political 
capital.  The  young  Queen,  hitherto 
brought  up  in  strict  seclusion,  was 
now  brought  into  sudden  intimacy 
with  manv  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  men  in  the  countiy, 
readily  giving  them  her  fullest  con- 
fidence and  fovour,  and  enlisting  idl 
her  sympathies  on  their  side  ag^nst 
theirpoliticalopponents.  The  Whigs 
surrounded  the  youthfol  sovereign 
with  ladies  of  her  chamber  and  court 
who  were  altogether  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  thus  Her  Majesty 
was  made  to  appear  in  the  un- 
popular light  of  a  partisan.  The 
Queen  herself,  in  the '  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort,'  has  alluded  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed.  There  were  not 
wanting  many  persons  at  tiie  time 
who  protested  against  the  real  un- 
kindness  which  placed  the  Queen  in 
so  unfair  a  position.  Since  that 
time  she  has  fully  mastered  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  is 
a  most  impartial  arbitress  amid  the 
conflict  of  parties.  The  practical 
results  of  Lord  Melbourne's  personal 
policy  towards  the  sovereign  soon 
became  apparent  in  the  £unous  Bed- 
chamber Plot.  Those  who  fell  into 
what  Baron  Bunsen  speaks  of  as  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  ihe  sove- 
reign has  no  power,  should  see  how 
the  will  of  a  young  girl  was  able  to 
thwart  the  almost  absolute  power  of 
a  statesman  with  a  real  majority 
of  parliament  and  the  nation  at  his 
back.  The  parliamentary  division 
which  produced  the  first  ministerial 
crisis  of  the  reign  was  on  the  vexed 
Jamaica  question.  This  lefb  the 
ministry  in  a  minoriiy  of  five.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  they  resigned,  and 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  sent  for  to  form 
an  administration.  It  is  said  that 
almost  accidentally  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
on  referring.to  the  Blue  Book,  found 
how  entirely  the  Queen  was  sur- 
rounded by  ladies  of  a  poUtical 
character.  He  conceived  that  while 
this  was  the  case  he  could  not  be 
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said  to  possess  that  entire  confidence 
of  her  Majesty  which  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  stability  of  his 
ministry.  Her  Majesty  declined  to 
take  the  course  he  suggested^  and 
which  she  declared  to  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  A  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. It  was  imagined  that 
the  Queen  was  called  upon  to  part 
with  the  beloved  companions  of  her 
youth,  whereas  those  ladies  had 
hardly  been  in  office  above  a  twelve- 
month. Neither  did  Sir  Robert  de- 
sire to  make  a  general  revolution 
in  the  domestic  department  of  the 
palace,  for  he  only  desired  two 
alterations  in  that  department 

This  was  especially  the  era  of 
critical  parliamentary  divisions.  At 
no  other  period  during  the  reign 
were  these  divisions  so  close,  so 
frequent,  and  so  exciting.  The  real 
power  lay  with  the  Opposition.  They 
could  check,  and  they  could  almost 
carry  any  measure  that  they  chose. 
The  majority  in  thef  upper  house  was 
altogether  with  them.  In  the  lower 
honse  they  were  only  nominally  in 
a  minority,— a  minority  which  any 
da^  JXii^t  be  converted  into  a  ma- 
jonly.  The  sympathies  of  the  Crown 
were  supposed  to  be  with  minis- 
ters, but  this  hardly  helped  them 
in  the  popular  estimation.  Still,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
the  Whigs  carried  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  as  the  new 
Speaker,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  who  was  supported  by  Sir 
Eobert  and  his  friends.  The  Tories 
afterwards  abundantly  acquiesced  in 
the  great  merits  of  this  appointment. 
The  foDowing  year  the  subject  of 
the  Queen's  marriage  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  mi- 
nistry proposed  to  settle  fifty  thou- 
sand a-year  on  the  Prince.  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  Iftunous  for  proposing 
utterly  abortive  motions,  proposed 
that  iSie  grant  should  be  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand  a-year.  To  his  huge 
delight  Sir  Robert  Peel  supported 
him.  At  first  sight  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
resenting  the  slight  passed  upon 
him  in  the  previous  year  and 
making  his  power  felt  in  a  very 
practical   way.      But  Sir   Robert 


would  never  allow  that  anything 
of  the  sort  was  the  case.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  grant,  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  country, 
was  fixed  at  an  unnecessarily  high 
amount  The  lesser  sum  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  The  num- 
bers were : — 

Ayes  (for  the  larger  sum)  158 
Noes      263 

Majority 104 

Although  the  majority  was  so 
great,  more  than  a  hundred^  it  was 
not  considered  decisive  against  the 
ministry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  chiefly 
efiected  by  the  support  of  the  large 
Radical  section  who  sought  to  re- 
duce the  national  expenditure  as  far 
as  possible.  Before  long  the  Ministry 
retrieved  their  position  by  a  favour- 
able division.  Sir  John  YardeBuller 
brought  forward  his  motion  of  want 
of  confidence.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Macaulay  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  house  after  his  return  from 
India,  and  becoming  a  cabinet 
minister.  The  close  parliamentary 
divisions  of  the  period  were  of  the 
most  exciting  nature,  and  had  a 
truly  dramatic  interest  On  this 
occasion  the  numbers  were : — 


Ayes 
Noes 


287 
308 


Majority  for  Government    21 

Soon  after  Sir  James  Graham 
brought  forward  his  motion  con- 
demning the  ministry  on  the  China 
question.    The  numbers  were : — 

Ayes 262 

Noes 271 

Majority  for  Government      9 

It  will  be  observed  how  gradually 
the  Government  majority  was  slip- 
ping away.  Finally,  after  many 
varieties  of  fortune,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
next  session  brought  forward  his 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  when 
the  numbers  were : — 

For  Sir  R.  Peel's  Resolution  3 1 2 
Against  it 311 

Mfgorify  against  Ministers         i 
Then  came  the  momentous  general 
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oloction.  It  was  known  that  tho  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  bat  it  did  not  occnr  to 
them  to  resign  until  an  adTense  vote 
was  challenged  and  accepted  from 
the  house. 

With  a  critical  majority  of 
ninety  in  favour  of  Peel,  the  era 
of  close  parliamentary  dirisions  was 
dosed  for  some  years.  Sir  Kobert 
was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  GoTern- 
ment,  the  strongest  that  had  for 
many  years  been  known.  He  had 
his  difficulties ;  he  had  that  special 
difficulty  of  Ireland,  that  rock  a-head 
on  which  he  made  shipwreck  at  last ; 
and  the  Opposition  repeatedly  mea- 
sured its  strength  against  him.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a 
single  division  which  in  any  degree 
imperilled  his  tenure  of  power.  It 
was  now  known  that  his  relations 
with  the  Qneen  and  the  Prince  were 
of  the  most  cordial  description.  His 
own  party  felt  some  disaiitisfaction 
with  him,  and  there  was  a  section 
of  them  which  would  have  preferred 
the  leadership  of  Lord  I^yndhurst. 
The  Young  England  party,  with  its 
Goryphffius,  Mr.  Disraeli,  loc^cedupon 
him  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  Bat 
the  Minister  maintained  a  position 
of  unassailable  strength.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  Maynooth  Grant 
shook  his  popularity,  but  here  he 
was  sure  of  the  assistance  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberals.  Finally  the 
convictions,  slowly  and  painfully 
arrived  at  by  Sir  Bobert,  brought 
to  an  issoe  by  the  Irish  famine,  de- 
termined him  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was,  perhaps, 
unfortunate  for  his  fame,  that  he 
remained  in  office  to  carry  those 
measures  which  he  had  resisted  in 
opposition.  It  was  the  story  of  the 
Catholic  claims  repeated  over  again. 
There  was  now  an  utter  separation 
between  the  Ck)n8ervative  leaders 
and  their  rank  and  file.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  Sir  Bobert,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Whigs,  would 
triumphantly  be  able  to  carry  the 
B^)eaa  of  the  CkTrn  Laws.  Still 
there  were  memorable  debates,  in 
whkh  Mr.  Disraeli  exhausted  every 
weapon  of  scathing  irony  against 
the  Premier,  Sir  Botiert  Peel.  Per- 
haps he  learned  to  regret  that 
through  ill  advice  he  had  neglected 


Mr.  Disraeli's  claims  fqp  office,  and 
he  could  little  have  foreseen  in  him 
a  future  Prime  Minister.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  Sir  Bobert's 
course  was  dictated  by  motives  of 
the  purest  patriotism.  But  that 
course  was  so  tortuous,  that  he  loft 
behind  him  only  a  chequered  and 
ambiguous  fame.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  papers  published  by  his 
executors.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Cardwell,  have  effectually  cleared 
his  name.  With  the  amplest  sym- 
pathy and  allowance  for  him,  he 
still  remains  a  political  enigma. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Ck)n- 
servativ^  party  have  never  recovered 
that  proad  position  of  political  pre- 
dominance to  which  tney  had  at- 
tained during  the  premiership  of  Sir 
Bobert.  A  memorable  division  on 
the  protection  of  life  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  in  which  Protection- 
ists and  Whigs  coalesced,  placed  him 
in  a  minority  of  seventy- three,  and 
ejected  him  from  office.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  Sir 
Bobert  gave  an  effectual  support  to 
the  Whigs.  It  seemed,  indeed,  not 
improbable,  on  one  occasion,  that  he 
might  yet  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
his  former  friends.  This  was  on  tho 
debate  onLord  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy,  a  debate  famous  for  three 

freat  speeches:  the  speech  of  Lord 
^almerston,  which  was  his  greatest 
parliamentary  effort;  the  grand 
speech  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  which  vir- 
tually made  him  Chief  Justice;  and 
the  speech  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  once 
more  drawing  near  to  his  old  friends, 
and  made  in  the  unconscious,  immi- 
nent shadow  of  approaching  death. 
He  died;  and  for  weary  years  the 
betrayed  Conservative  party,  slowly 
electing  its  generals  and  disciplining 
its  rank  and  file,  continued  m  gal- 
lant ineffectual  opposition,  never 
able  to  make  head  directlv  against 
the  Government,  but  with  tne  chance 
of  profiting  by  occasional  combina- 
tion with  disaffected  elcmenia  of  that 
great  Liberal  party  which,  like  the 
Matterhom,  is  always  underguiug  a 
process  of  disintegration. 

The  critical  divisions  of  late  years 
have  been  pretty  uniformly  effected 
by  a  junction  of  tho  Conservatives 
with  some  portion  of  the  Liberal 
host    The  Whigs  had  so  far  im« 
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proved  their  position,  that  on  the 
great  party  fight  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  his  last  speech,  they  had 
a  majority  of  forty-six.  In  1851 
there  was  a  ministerial  crisis.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  only  left  in  a  minori^f 
of  fourteen  in  his  motion  on  the  re- 
lief of  agrioultnral  distress.  After- 
wards came  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  equalizing  the  franchise 
in  counties  and  boroughs,  when  the 
Government  was  defeated  in  a  thin 
House  of  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  forthwith  resigned. 
Lord  Derby  on  this  occasion  found 
no  Peelites  willing  to  #>-operate 
with  the  Protectiomsts,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  an  adequate  Cabi- 
net could  not  be  made  from  his 
friends,  who  were  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  any  necessary  officiid 
experience.  The  progress  of  events 
has  subsequently  taken  away  that 
reproach,  if  such  it  were.  The  Whig 
Grovemment  was  then  reinstated; 
but,  with  the  fatality  that  attends  it, 
they  were  left  in  a  minority  on  an 
income-tax  question,  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
combining  with  a  section  of  Radi- 
cals. Government  prevented  a  crisis 
by  acquiescing  in  the  views  of  the 
majority.  It  was  well  understood, 
however,  that  it  was  in  that  pro- 
gressive state  of  debility  that  no 
long  continuance  could  be  expected 
for  it. 

Next  year  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  came  to  the  new  Conserva- 
tive party  of  obtaining  political 
power.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
somewhat  curtly  dismissed  by  the 
Premier,  for  writing  important  de- 
spatches without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Queen.  In  re- 
taliation Lord  Palmerston  proposed 
an  amendment  on  the  Militia  Bill, 
and  this  being  carried,  Lord  John 
Russell  resigned.  Lord  Derby  was 
sent  for,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
ref?olvpd  that  he  would  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibihty  of  forming  a 
Ministry.  *  In  the  words  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  meanest  criminal,  but 
not  unworthy  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  "  I  elect  to  be  tried  by 
God  and  my  country."'  The  new 
Ministry,  thou q;h  unfledged  in  office, 
got  t>^rou<?h  their  work  with  great 
administrative  ability;  but  it  wa« 


answered  that  they  had  only 
brought  forward  the  measures  which 
they  found  ready  made  in  the  Whig 
pigeon-holes.  In  due  course  they 
dissolved;  but  the  General  Election, 
though  it  improved  their  position, 
was  very  far  from  placing  them  in  a 
majority.  Under  these  circumstances 
their  speedy  ejection  from  office  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  They  were 
forced  into  the  humiliating  position 
of  accepting  a  vote  of  the  utter  re- 
nunciation of  the  Protectionist  doc- 
trines. It  was,  however,  on  the 
Budget  that  they  went  out  The 
Peelites  and  the  old  Whigs  defini- 
tively coalesced  against  the  Mim's- 
ters.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  memo- 
rable declaration,  that  England  does 
not  love  coalitions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
denied  that  his  opposition  was  fac- 
tious: he  opposed  the  Budget  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  a  bad 
Budget,  and  fraught  with  mischie- 
vous consequences.  The  rival 
speeches  of  the  two  statesmen 
afforded  the  finest  possible  example 
of  an  oratorical  duel.  The  great 
combination  of  the  two  parties  was 
tiien  formed,  under  the  premiership 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  whom  both 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  were 
willing  to  serve  under,  peculiarly 
richin  administrative  talent,  through 
its  singular  combination  of  the  best 
men  in  the  two  parties  which  had 
been  opposed  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign. 

So  we  come  to  the  year  1855. 
That  year  proved  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  assertion,  that  England 
does  not  love  coalitions.  The  pow- 
erful Government  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Administration  of  All  the 
Talents,  came  to  an  abrupt  dose. 
The  evil  days  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  our  fleets  and  armies  were 
rotting  and  perishing  through  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the 
home  authorities,  aroused  a  passion 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  through 
the  country.  Lord  Russell,  with  his 
usual  tricky  insincerity,  shook  still 
more  the  falling  Ministry  through 
his  selfish  resignation.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion  for  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  hardly  critical,  sinoejit  was 
well  known  how  enormous  a  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  was  on  one 
side,  was  carried  by  about  two  to 
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one.  In  conseqnence  of  this  Lord 
Derby  was  comnnssioned  by  the 
Queen  to  form  a  ministry.  He  would 
willingly  have  done  so  if  he  conld 
have  procuied  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Falmerston  and  some  of  the 
Peelites.  At  first  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  served  so  many  varymg 
Administrations  with  a  persistency 
worthy  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  was 
perfectly  ready  to  serve  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  professed 
bis  willingness  to  yield  to  him  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Suddenly,  however,  Lord 
Falmerston  changed  his  mind.  He 
probably  perceived  that  the  splen- 
did prize  of  political  power,  after  so 
many  years,  had  slowly  and  surely^ 
ripened  to  his  grasp.  He  would  not' 
coalesce  with  Lord  Derby,  neither 
would  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert;  and  so  Lord  Palmerston 
became  Premier. 

This  popular  and  prosperous 
statesman  had  some  trouole  in  get- 
ting out  of  breakers  into  the  open 
sea  beyond.  The  shuffling  of  the 
political  cards  had  again  made  Lord 
John  Bussell  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
content  to  serve  where  he  had  for- 
merly roled.  The  publication  of  the 
Nesselrode  circular,  which  showed 
that  the  English  Minister  for  War 
was  altogether  opposed  to  war, 
awoke  a  storm  of  indignation ;  and 
Lord  Russell  by  resignation  pre- 
vented his  ejection.  The  Peelite 
section  of  the  Ministry  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  Sebastopol  in- 
quiry. It  might  have  been  thought 
that  every  element  of  instability  be- 
longed to  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment ;  bat  it  became  the  most 
popular  which  the  country  had 
known  for  many  years.  It  was 
always  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  nation,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
supreme  Crimean  difficulty,  when 
the  nation  seemed  deserted  by  its 
chiefe.  Lord  Palmerston  had  come 
to  the  helm  and  borne  on  the  vessel 
of  the  State  to  victory  and  to  peace. 
It  became  a  question  of  amusing 
and  interesting  speculation  whether 
the  isolated  Peelites  would  throw  in 
theur  political  lot  with  their  old 
Tory  allies,  estranged  by  a  quarrel 
so  bitter  and  so  prolonged,  or 
whether  they  would  again  be  ab- 


sorbed within  the  Liberal  ranks.  It 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
former  would  be  the  case.  In  the 
session  of  1857,  the  events  in  China, 
in  reference  to  the  lorcha  called  the 
'Arrow,'  occasioned  a  combination 
that  was  at  first  successful  against 
the  popular  Premier.  He  had  with 
him,  indeed,  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  strong  proof  that  he  was 
practically  regarded  as  a  Conserva- 
tiva  Mr.  Cobden,  in  pursuance  of 
his  peace  principles,  moved  a  vote 
of  censure.  Lord  John  was  ready 
enough  to  embarrass  his  successful 
rival.  The  Conservatives  of  course 
availed  themselves  of  this  portent- 
ous party  move.  The  Peelite  sec- 
tion joined  them.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston promptly  dissolved.  The  un- 
friendly Peelites  and  Radicals  wero 
more  than  decimated.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  enthusiastically  supported 
throughout  the  country.  His  majo- 
rity was  enormous,  his  power  almost 
autocratic.  It  almost  seemed  that 
we  had  established  a  Perpetual 
Dictator. 

But  among  the  lessons  taught  us 
concerning  the  vanity  of  human 
things,  we  may  also  be  taught  to 
put  no  trust  in  overwhelming  par- 
liamentary majorities.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, confident  in  his  great  position 
and  the  national  support,  seemed  to 
lose  for  a  time  his  mental  balance, 
and  conducted  himself  with  great 
arrogance  towards  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  There  generally 
exists  towards  a  Minister  a  double 
current  of  feeling :  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  that  knows  the  Minister  at 
a  distance  and  in  print,  and  the 
feeling  of  members  who  are  brought 
into  a  close  personal  relation  with 
him.  The  personal  ofience  taken 
by  the  House  was  soon  aggravated 
by  the  offence  taken  by  the  nation, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
submitted  to  French  dictation  in 
proposing  an  alteration  of  our  law, 
and  had  not  answered  Count  Wa- 
lewski*s  despatch  in  a  becoming 
manner.  The  Government  was 
evicted  by  a  majority  of  ninety,  and 
we  passed  into  a  new  phase  of 
government  by  a  minority.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Conservatives  only 
held  their  places  at  pleasure,  and  that 
whenever^  the  Liberals  might  corn- 
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bine  ihey  might  take  office  under  a 
new  arrangement  With  this  yiew 
the  ministry  was  from  the  first  sub- 
jected  to  an  unmitigated  hostility. 
The  Government,  however,  was  not 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition as  was  expected.  It  evaded 
the  Indian  difficulty  through  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
and  the  plan  of  proceeding  by 
Besolution.  It  was  resolved  at  the 
Cambridge  House  conclave  to  eject 
the  Tories  before  Whitsuntide,  by  a 
vote  of  censure  on  their  despatch 
condemnatory  of  Lord  Canning. 
But  thmgs  arranged  themselves  dif- 
ferently. The  only  question  at  first 
was  the  amount  of  the  majority,  and 
the  arrangement  of  offices.  But 
delays  took  place  which  were  &tal  to 
the  Opposition.  *  Sir  Charles  Napier 
would  not  withdraw  a  motion  which 
he  had  on  the  paper  The  Derby 
day  came  off.  There  was  a  schism 
among  the  Peelites.  Fresh  news 
arrived  from  India.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays  there  was 
an  extraordinary  scene  in  the  House. 
The  Whig  phalanx  reeled  and  utterly 
broke.  The  motion  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Ministry,  with  whom  the 
moral  victory  remained,  tided  over 
the  rest  of  the  session. 

The  Conservatives  had  resolved 
that  they  would  attempt  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Eeform  question.  They 
were  almost  bound  to  do  so  by  the 
necessities  of  their  position.  It  was 
the  one  sure  card  which  their  oppo- 
nents could  always  play  when  they 
wanted  to  raise  a  popular  cry  in 
their  own  favour.  The  details  of 
the  measure  were  kept  profoundly 
secret  until  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  them 
before  the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
always  said  that  his '  lateral  *  scheme 
was  a  good  one,  and  that  he  has 
been  told  by  men  most  opposed  to 
him  that  they  regretted  that  his  bill 
had  not  passed.  It  was  not  even 
allowed  a  second  reading,  being  re- 
jected, in  a  very  full  House,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  the  result 
When  the  new  Parliament  met  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  Address,  for  which  he  has 
never  been  fully  forgiven,  express- 
ing  a  want  of  confidence.    Then 


ensued  one  of  the  most  important 

divisions  of  the  reign — 
For  the  Amendment    .    .    .333 
Against  it 310 

Majoritry  against  Government    1 3 

The  majority  was  not  large,  but  it 
was  decisive.  Lord  Granville,  being 
sent  for,  recommended  Lord  Pal- 
merston.    This  Parliament,  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Derby, 
gave,  on  the  whole,  a  thorough  sup- 
port to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  be- 
came more  and   more  Palmersto- 
nian  as  it  lived  through  its  full 
term  to  the  period  of  its  natural 
demise.     The  wonderful  old  man 
never  repeated  the  personal  errors 
*by  which  he  had  once  alienated  so 
many  of  his  Mends.    On  several 
occasions   the   Conservatives   pre- 
sented a  bold  front,  and  closely  ap- 
proximated in  their  numbers  to  the 
Liberals.    They  obtained  a  success 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  to 
be  retracted,  on  the  remission  of  the 
paper  duty.    They  worsted  some  of 
the  ministers  in  detail,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ejecting  Lord  Westbury 
and  Mr.  Lowe  from  office.    On  the 
Dano-German    question   they   se- 
riously imperilled  the  continuance 
of  the  Government.    This  was  the 
most   critical   division  of  all  the 
sessions  of  this  Parliament    The 
numbers  ran  very  close  on  both 
sides,  and  the  result  depended  on 
votes  that  could  not  be  safely  calcu- 
lated on.    Then  came  a  motion  vir- 
tually condemnatory  of  Government, 
on  which  ensued  a  debate  of  four 
nights,  in  every  degree  worthy  of 
the  House,  the  commencement  of 
which  was  signalized  by  a  gladia- 
torial conflict  between  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstona    With  his  usual 
good  fortune.  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  eighteen,  and 
he    hardly   received    any   further 
serious  attack  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  general  election  of  1865  in- 
finitely strengthened  the  power  of 
the  aged  but  ever-youthful  Premier. 
He  was  both  a  Liberal  and  a  Con- 
servative. Many  country  gentlemen 
were  silently  transferring  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  the  Whigs  never 
before  took  so  high  a  place  among 

the  county  constituencies.    It  was 
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felt  that,  witii  all  his  adheienoe  to 
party,  he  vna  essentially  a  Gonstita- 
tionalist,  and  that  his  safe  and 
strong  hands  would  best  defend  the 
Constitution.  A  large  majority  of 
the  members  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment were  pledged  to  support  Lord 
Palmerston ;  but  before  Parliament 
assembled  Lord  Palmerston  was 
dead  — fdix  etiam  opportunikUe 
mortis,  Aooording  to  the  rule  of 
seniority,  absurdly  applied.  Earl 
Bussell  now  for  ihe  second  time 
became  Premier,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Liberal  majority,  how- 
ever, has  always  a  tendency  towards 
disintegration;  and  that  weakness 
which,  historically  speaking,  has  so 
greatly  oharacterused  it,  broke  out 
in  a  very  remarkable  way.  On  their 
'one-barrelled'  Eeform  Bill  the 
Ministry  were  first  left  with  a  ma- 
jority (k  only  five,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  in  Com- 
mittee. They  resigned,  and  for  the 
third  time  Lord  Derl^  became  Pre- 
mier. Had  the  Adullamite  section 
coalesced  with  him,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Government  might  have 
been  maintained  on  strictly  con- 
strvative  principles ;  but  as  things 
were.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
resolved  to  deal  once  more  with  the 
Beform  question,  which  they  had 
always  consistently  denied  to  be  the 
perquisite  of  the  \Vhig  party.  They 
sucooeded  in  settling  the  question 
at  the  gain  of  a  prolonged  term  of 
office  to  themselves,  but  of  a  serious 
schism  in  their  own  ranks. 

LcHrd  Derby's  disinclination  for 
office  was  now  so  effectually  se- 
conded by  indisposition,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  he  was  forced 
to  resign,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister.  With  the  disad- 
vantages of  fortune,  birth,  and  race 
agaiost  him,  the  man  of  letters,  a 
'  gentleman  of  the  press,'  scaled  the 
supreme  height  of  our  English  life, 
and  there  was  generally  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  the 
achievement.  Mr.  Gladstone's  de- 
claration of  policy  on  the  Lrish 
Church  speedily  raised  a  dhrect  issue 
between  the  rival  parties  in  the  State. 
A  very  large  adverse  majority  ap- 
peared against  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
recent  graieral  election,  and  he  has 


resigned  before  Parliament  has  as* 
sembled  The  only  precedent  for 
this,  and  that  not  a  very  fortunate 
one,  since  it  doomed  him  to  poUtical 
extinction,  is  furnished  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was  alternately 
known  as '  Prosperity  Bobinson '  and 
'  Goody  Goderioh,'  and  finally  called 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  an  '  aroh- 
n^dioority  among  a  cluster  of  me- 
diocrities.* Mr.  Disraeli  is  certainly 
not  that.  He  is  not  foUowinj^  a 
precedent,  but  adopting  a  distmct 
strategical  course  wmoh  seems  best 
for  the  interests  of  his  par^.  On 
the  fortunes  of  the  forthcoming  mi- 
nistry we  do  not  design  to  speculate, 
or  exchaoge  our  historical  for  a  po- 
litical point  of  view.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Liberal  mi^rity  is 
hardly  augmented  in  Englamd  since 
the  meetinig  of  the  Lord  Palmerston 
Parliament, but  is  mainlymade up 
in  Lreland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  counties 
have  fully  returned  to  Conservative 
principles,  indicating  a  clear  anta- 
gonism of  ideas  between  parties. 
The  first  election  after  this  Beform 
Bill  is  in  much  like  the  first  electicm 
after  the  first  Beform  Bill,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Conservative 
party  is  three  times  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  thousand  that  the  standing 
weaknesses  of  a  large  Liberal  ma- 
jority are  augmented  by  special  diffi- 
culties. The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  country  is  prepajred 
for  a  Liberal,  but  not  for  a  Badioal 
policy.  It  may  be  useful  to  have 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  a  period  too 
near  for  historical  treatment,  and 
too  remote  for  the  most  part  for  or- 
dinary recollection.  For  ourselves, 
we  only  echo  the  aspiration  proper 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that 
'peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be 
established  among  us  for  all  genera- 
tions.' 


OLD  0X70BD  AND  YOUNG  OXFORD. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  Oxford  for  many  years  past 
are  aware  through  what  remarkable 
processes  of  change  the  University 
and  town  have  passed  during  the 
last  decade.  The  rapid  succession 
of  university  generations,  the  con- 
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titroducing  all  sorts 
.  corresponding  oan- 
.^  most  puzzling  de- 
outsiders.    MoreoYer, 
roformers  are  constantly 
})  with  new  theories  and 
o    revolutionize  the  Uni- 
still  more.      Then   again, 
16  varieties  of  students  which 
1  make  the  old  Oxonian  '  stare 
^'asp.'   The  curious  contrivance 
private  halls,  institutions  which 
our  day  rose  and  fell  with  mush- 
..om-like  rapidity,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  regarded  as  in- 
teresting objects  in  Natural  History, 
seem  to  be  taking  a  hold  upon  the 
place.    Then  again,  at  one  of  the 
colleges  there   is  a  set  of  young 
men  who  go  upon  what  is  called 
the  Frugal  System,  and  like  the 
Early  Christians,  do   their  eating 
and  drinking  in  common.     Then 
again  there  are  unattached  students 
who  are  attached  to  the  University, 
but  to  no  particular  college.    Great 
expectations  were  attached  to  this 
notion,  and  it  was  imagined  that, 
as  in  the  days  of  Occam,  some  thirty 
thousand  youthful  lovers  of  know- 
ledge would  tramp  into  Oxford.    At 
present,  however,  they  only  appear 
in  infinitesimal  driblets.    In  fact, 
these  are  only  excrescences  on  the 
body   collegiate,   signs   of  super- 
abundant health  and  vigour*  and 
hardly  meriting  any  very  serious 
attention.     They  are  encouraginir 
proofs    that    Oxford    thorough 
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stant  and  Taried  contrast  between 
the  hoar  antiquity  of  the  institution 
and  the  fresh  youth  of  its  members, 
always  gives  a  keen  interest  to  the 
discussion  of  Oxford  subjects.  The 
thorough  Oxonian  of  the  old  school, 
and  eyen  those  who  haye  not  left 
their  uniyersiiy  for  veiy  many  terms, 
are  sufficiently  astonished  at  the 
swift  changes  wMoh  recent  years 
have  brought  In  the  first  place, 
the  external  aspect  of  things  has 
greatly  changed.  It  seems  to  have 
struck  a  yast  number  of  people 
almost  simultaneously  withm  re- 
cent years  that  Oxford  was  an  ex- 
tremely desirable  place  of  residence. 
The  result  is  that  almost  a  new 
town  has  sprung  up,  creating  a  dis- 
tinct £GU3hionable  suburb  to  Oxford ; 
and  whole  acres  of  ground,  which 
was  bare,  dull  country,  outlying  the 
parks,  are  now  coyered  with  terraces 
and  mansions.  The  many  social 
advantages  possessed  by  the  grand 
old  dty  and  its  most  pleasant  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  the  course 
of  alterations  adopted  of  late  years 
in  the  uniyersity  system,  all  seem  to 
promise  a  continual  expansion  to 
Oxford.  The  increase  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate, the  fact  that  fellows  are 
now  in  so  many  instances  permitted 
to  marry,  the  existence  of  new 
ordera  of  students,  which  may  re- 
oeiye  an  infinite  extension,  are  al- 
ways widening  social  life  in  Oxford. 
The  universi^,  as  a  university,  it 
must  be  frankly  owned  is  very  much 
given  up  to  habits  of  luxury.  Alma 
Mater,  while  she  stores  the  minds, 
also  takes  abundant  care  of  the 
bodily  wants  of  her  children.  Every 
description  of  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment have  long  been  sedulously 
gractised  by  the  undergraduate,  and 
e  is  now  carefully  imitated  by  his 
seniors.  Marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  also  the  abundant 
giving  of  dinners,  to  a  considerable 
degree  absorb  the  energies  of  resi- 
dent Oxonians.  The  professor  class 
marry  old,  but  they  show  their  keen 
aBstiietic  sense  by  selecting  young 
and  pretty  partners.  Then  ensue 
dinner  and  evening  parties ;  and  col- 
lege grounds  have  become  nymph- 
haunted  groves,  and  every  kina  of 
academical  bewilderment  has  set  in. 
Taking  higher  ground,  it  must  also 


be  owned  that  Oxford  has  achieved 
the  highest  £Etme  for  the  unexampled 
variety  and  completeness  of  its  edu- 
cational resources.  Oxford  has  un- 
derstood and  met  every  exigency  of 
modem  times.  Art,  natural  science, 
modem  languages,  are  aU  engr^ed 
on  the  old  system ;  and,  so  fax  from 
fiallmg  into  the  rear  through  the 
march  of  events,  Oxford  is  far  in 
the  van  of  the  educational  influences 
of  the  country. 

As  we  walk  about  Oxford,  count- 
ing its  towers  and  telling  its  palaces, 
we  see  that  the  changes  in  the  uni- 
versity structures  are  as  marked  as 
in  the  suburbs.  Though  the  city 
escaped  the  invasion  of  a  manu- 
fEtctory  threatened  by  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company,  its 
operatives,  who  may  reap  great  in- 
tellectual benefits  from  the  existence 
of  the  University,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. When  Matthew  Arnold 
writes  another  poem  like  the 
'  Gypsey  Scholar,'  he  must  introduce 
many  new  features  into  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  Oxford  landscape.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  vast  changes  at 
Christ  Church.  Dean  Liddell  has 
on  the  whole  done  much  good,  but 
I  think  he  might  have  left  the 
'liliedCherwell' alone.  The  stream 
flows  now  in  embankments  near  the 
island ;  and  there  is  a  long  line  of 
raih'ng  opposite  the  barges,  and  a 
new  Broad  Walk  is  to  be  constructed 
through  the  meadow,  and  the  ^- 
thedral  has  been  thoroughly  altered, 
and  Skeleton  Comer  has  vamshed, 
and  the  picturesque  Fell  building 
has  been  converted  into  a  sumptuous 
pile  of  chambers,  wil^  every  modem 
appliance  and  convenience.  Shade 
of  Gaisford!  and  can  such  things 
be?  And  what  we  see  at  Christ 
Church  is,  in  a  minor  scale,  repeated 
everywhere  else  over  the  University. 
Look  at  the  new  Palace  of  Science, 
the  new  Museum,  and  the  new 
glories  of  Balliol  and  Exeter  Chapels, 
and  the  Badclifle  changed  into  a 
Eeading  room,  if  people  would  only 
read,  and  the  new  and  splendid 
structures  of  the  town,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  Keble  Col- 
lege, and  the  fresh  churches  that  are 
risiDg,  and  the  old  Oxonian  wakes 
up  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  finds,  too, 
that  other  things  have  altered.  The 
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University  and  City  police  are  to  be 
amalgamated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  an  end  of  those  blessed 
rows  on  the  Fifth  of  November  be- 
tween Town  and  Grown,  The  degene- 
rate popolace,  instead  of  making  a 
bonfire  at  Carfax,  which  nsed  to  be 
the  good  old  plan,  on  any  eboilition 
of  popular  feding  now  set  the  water- 
works going,  and  get  up  a  mild 
imitation  of  ^e  Beluga 

Such  is  young  Oxford,  and  just 
now  we  are  opportunely  presented 
with  a  book  which  gives  us  a  very 
full  and  remarkable  view  of  old 
Oxford.*  The  venerable  Esquire 
Bedel  has  given  us  a  volume  of 
'  BeeoUections/  which  commence 
with  the  great  landmark  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1 789.  We  find 
very  little  about  the  momentous 
hktory  of  religious  opinions,  which 
is  the  deepest  and  most  important 
history  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Cox  is 
coDstantly  dealing  with  bare  ex- 
ternal iacta,  with  only  a  most  limited 
conception  of  the  significance  they 
possessed.  But  the  book  is  a  charm- 
ing ona  Mr.  Cox's  soul  must  have 
an  elective  affinity  for  good  old 
Wood  and  lamented  Dr.  Bliss. 
There  is  a  fine  old  aroma  about  it, 
redolent  of  the  common  room  jokes, 
good  and  old  as  the  port,  miscel- 
laneous ana,  curious  information, 
contemporary  gossip.  Even  those 
who  are  most  intent  on  the  far 
more  stirring  epoch  of  young  Oxford, 
will  do  well  to  notice  for  themselves 
the  picture  which  Mr.  Cox  has  pre- 
sented of  old  Oxford. 

In  the  modem  conflict  between 
old  Oxford  and  young  Oxford,  we 
know  that  the  good  often  will  be 
taken  and  the  bad  be  left  We 
must  not  exaggerate  either  the  old 
elements  or  the  new  elements.  The 
chief  staple  of  Oxford  is  the  same 
'that  it  has  ever  been,  and  we  fer- 
vmitly  trust,  despite  of  new&ngled 
advantages,  will  ever  continue  to  be. 
The  large  body  ef  the  members  still 
come  up  from  the  great  public 
schools,  and  still  tread  in  the  old 
classical  course.  We  add,  with 
regret,  that  they  still  wear  the  same 
loud  garments,  and  drink  the  same 

*  *  Recollections  of  Oxford/  By  G.  V. 
Cox,  M. A.,  late  £squire  Bedel  and  Coroner 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.    Macmillan. 


horrible  mixtures  sold  as  port  and 
sherry.  The  public  schoolmen  still 
g^er  into  their  little  dubs,  but 
though  the  Union  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  admission  is  eagerly  sought 
into  a  society  which  also  regaJes 
the  members  with  any  amount  of 
oofifoe  and  bitter  beer,  included  in 
the  subscription.  The  healthy,  vi- 
gorous love  of  athletic  sp^ts  is 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever.  We 
can  well  understand  how  the  Ox- 
onian changes  must  be  puzzling  to 
an  old  Oxford  man.  The  splendid 
first  class  of  the  old  system,  iden- 
tified with  recollections  of  so  many 
illustrious  men,  is  no  longer  attain- 
able, being  schismatically  cut  atwain 
by  Moderations ;  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  Law,  and  Modem  History, 
and  Natural  Science,  and  we  hardly 
know  what,  are  introducing  all  sorts 
of  honours  and  corresponding  can- 
didates of  the  most  puzzling  de- 
scription for  outsiders.  Moreover, 
educational  refnmers  are  constantly 
starting  up  with  new  tiietmes  and 
desires  to  revolutionize  the  Uni- 
versity still  more.  Then  again, 
there  are  varieties  of  students  which 
would  make  the  old  Oxonian  '  staro 
and£^«p.'  The  curious  contrivance 
of  private  halls,  institutions  which 
in  our  day  rose  and  fell  with  mush- 
room-like rapidity,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  regarded  as  in- 
teresting objects  in  Natural  History, 
seem  to  be  taking  a  hold  upon  the 
place.  Then  ag^,  at  one  of  the 
colleges  there  is  a  set  of  young 
men  who  go  upon  what  is  called 
the  Frugal  System,  and  like  the 
Early  Christians,  do  their  eating 
and  drinking  in  common.  Then 
again  there  are  unattached  students 
who  are  attached  to  the  University, 
but  to  no  particular  college.  Great 
expectations  were  attached  to  this 
notion,  and  it  was  imagined  that, 
as  in  the  days  of  Occam,  some  thirty 
thousand  youthful  lovers  of  know- 
ledge would  tramp  into  Oxford.  At 
present,  however,  they  only  appear 
m  infinitesimal  driblets.  In  fact, 
these  are  only  excrescences  on  the 
body  collegiate,  signs  of  super- 
abundant health  and  vigour*  and 
hardly  meriting  any  very  serious 
attention.  They  are  encouraging 
proofs    that    Oxford    thoroughly 
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comprehends  its  lelations  with  the 
country,  and  desires  to  harmonize 
onr  oldest  institutions  with  the 
queer  wizard  yclept  the  Spirit  of 
tiie  Age.  It  may  truly  also  be 
said  for  her  that  she  is  a  very  centre 
and  focus  of  intellectual  life.  It  is 
a  well-known  fiEict,  that  eyery  sub- 
ject of  national  interest  is  eagerly 
discussed  at  Oxford  even  £eu:  in  ad« 
yanoe  of  the  London  Press,  and  that 
with  a  breadth  and  freedom  to  which 
current  political  journalism  rarely 
aspires.  Most  political  subjects  that 
emerge  into  notice  have  received 
here  a  thorough  ventilation  before- 
hand. 

One  drawback  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  political  cant  and  af- 
fectation in  some  of  the  colleges. 
This  has  lately  taken  practical  form 
in  a  daring  attempt  of  some  Ox* 
oniansto  secure  some  seat  at  the  last 
election.  Abingdon  has  alwi^s 
been  a  temptation  to  University 
aspirants,  and  we  have  known  en- 
terprising young  men  who  would 
give  lectures  there,  and  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  by  any  means  they  could 
create  a  parliamentary  interest 
But  as  for  Woodstock,  though  one 
might  aspire,  hopelessly  aspire 
to  shooting  on  the  preserves  and 
fishing  in  the  Blenheim  lakes,  a 
man  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  making  a  powerful  entry  into 
Blenheim  Castle,  or  of  pouncing 
into  the  Dean's  right-hand  stall  of 
the  cathedral,  as  of  offering  himself 
here  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate. 
But  both  these  immemorial  locali- 
ties, chiefly  associated  in  the  un- 
dergraduate's mind  with,  so  to 
sp^,  being  'out  of  bounds,'  have 
been  attempted  by  young  Badical 
philosophers ;  and  in  various  other 
parte  of  the  country  the  Oxonian 
free-thinking  in  politics  has  made 
itself  felt  But,  somehow  or  other, 
they  have  idl  come  to  grief  We 
feel  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  some 
really  earnest  and  careful  thinkers 
among  them,  but  very  little  for 
young  men  who  take  up  Liberalism 
as  the  fashion  and  make  it  a  social 
affectation.  We  know  the  kind  of 
men,  the  men  who  will  talk  for 
hours  in  clubs  over  politics  and  the 
great  things  they  mean  to  do,  and 


who  render  themselyes  liable  to  the 
terrible  imputation  of  boredom.  As 
a  rule  they  subside  into  steady-going 
Toryism  eventually,  and  at  Oxford 
they  have  the  happy  knack  of  some- 
times developing  into  poets  or  states- 
men. 


whympbb's  tbaveis  in  the 

ALASKA.* 

The  stream^of  literature  has  been 
terribly  pent  up  by  the  elections, 
but  the  obstreperous  obstacles  are 
now  removed,  and  ite  quiet  whole- 
some waters  will  flow  freely.  When 
the  publishing  season  sete  in  there 
is  one  especial  set  of  hookB  on  which 
we  always  look  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  that  is  the  invariable 
books  of  travel  They  are  sure  to 
come  out,  some  half  dozen  of  them 
at  least,  with  their  records  of  energy 
and  hardihood;  irrepressible  out- 
bursts of  daring  and  adventure, 
which  all  the  luxuries  and  civiliza- 
tion of  home  life  are  powerless  to 
repress.  Mr.  Whymper  leads  off 
with  an  account  of  his  travels  and 
adventures  in  the  Alaska  territory. 
The  first  inquiry  which  will  suggest 
itself  to  numy  of  our  readers  is, 
where  on  earth  may  the  Alaska 
territory  happen  to  be  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Alaska  territory  is  that 
which  was  called  Eussian  America, 
and  which  America  purchased  irom 
Eussia,  most  probably  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
They  would  now  be  ready  to  buy 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  This  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  by  America  was 
not  looked  at  in  the  most  &vour< 
able  light  by  some  of  us,  but  there 
can  be  no  real  objection  to  ite  ao- 
quisition  of  any  possible  amount  of 
rocks  and  icebergs. 

Mr.  Whvmper  travelled  in  various  ' 
regions  of  the  North  Pacific.  He 
has  some  good  chapters  on  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 
He  has  exciting  stories  of  the  bound- 
less foreste,  and  men  being  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  a  castaway  writing 
his  will  in  pencil  on  a  white  hand- 
kerchiefl      Mr.   Whymper  brings 

*  'Travels  and  Adventareg  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.'  By  Frederick  Whymper. 
London  :  John  M  array. 
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into  prominenoe  the  unpleasant 
fact,  on  which  we  did  not  dwell 
with  much  purticularity  at  the  time, 
that  in  the  Bnssian  war  we  by  no 
means  came  off  well  in  onr  attacks 
on  Bnssian  America.  Mr.  Whymper 
went  out  to  these  regions,  '  having, 
thank  God,  a  little  saperflnoos 
energy  which  was  then  lying  &II0W.' 
He  was  appointed  artist  to  a  tele- 
graph expedition.  His  special  busi- 
ness was  certaioly  no  sinecure  when 
he  had  to  sketdi  with  the  tempe- 
rature thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
Between  every  five  strokes  of  the 
pencil  he  had  to  run  about  and 
keep  himself  warm,  once  with  the 
inoonTOiience  of  a  frozen  ear  swollen 
up  to  the  top  of  his  head.'^  Game 
would  hang  lor  a  month  and  neyer 


get  high,  and  some  of  the  stores 
became  so  much  rock,  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  axe.  The  account  of 
the  natives,  who  refused  to  be  called 
Christian  Indians,  and  defined  them- 
selves as  '  Whiskey  Indians,'  is  oue 
more  indication  how  the  noble 
savage  must  disappear  before  civi- 
lization and  fire-water.  Mr.  Whym- 
per has  the  merit  of  being  th^  first 
writer  who  has  given  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  river  of 
Alaska.  It  is,  ii|  some  places,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Whymper  has  also  given  some 
sketches  of  California,  and  of  visits 
to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  AND  ITS  TBIUMPHS. 


AT  a  proyincial  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  United  States, 
there  lived  in  1844  a  young  artisan 
who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  two  or  three  little  folks 
out  of  his  weekly  wages  as  a  mill- 
wright or  mechanical  engineer.  He 
had  occupied  his  spare  thoughts 
for  three  or  four  years  on  a  scheme 
for  a  sewing  machine,  which  might 
expedite  the  processes  of  sewing 
and  stitching  cloth,  leather,  and 
other  materials.  It  was  not  domes- 
tic needlework,  but  large  manufac- 
tures of  clothing,  that  he  had  in  his 
thoughts.  Having  no  money  to  ad- 
venture, his  experiments  were  all  of 
a  very  humble  kind,  made  in  his 
own  garret ;  but  in  the  year  above- 
named  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
conquered  the  main  difficulties  of 
his  invention.  He  was  right ;  and 
Elias  Howe  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  inventors  of 
the  present  centuiy.  A  fellow-towns- 
man came  to  his  aid  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  the  one  provided  brains,  the 
other  money ;  and  between  them  they 
finished  (in  April,  1845)  the  first 
sewing  machine.  Howe  knew  after- 
wards, though  not  at  the  time,  that 
many  abortive  attempts  had  been 
made  in  earlier  years  in  the  Eome 
direction,  or  proximately  connected 


with  it  For  instance,  one  patented 
machine  was  for  ornamental  tam- 
bouring, or  loosely  interlocking 
threads  by  the  aid  of  an  eye-pointed 
needlo.  Another  was  a  machine  for 
sewing  gloves;  clasping  the  glove 
firmly,  and  gpiiding  a  needle  to  and 
fro  through  it  A  third  was  for  a 
kind  of  tambour-stitching,  with  a 
crochet-hook;  the  machine  punc- 
tured holes,  and  dragged  up  tho 
thread  through  them.  A  fourth  was 
a  machine  for  sewing  leather,  with 
a  double-pointed  needle  to  carry  the 
thread,  and  mechanical  fingers  to 
pull  it  each  way  alternately,  A 
fifth,  for  embroidering  patterns  on 
net  and  lace,  had  a  bobbin  to  carry 
one  thread,  a  shuttle  to  carry 
another,  and  some  very  beautiful 
appliances  for  entwining  one  thread 
round  the  other.  These  were  only 
a  few  among  scores  of  patented  in- 
ventions which  can  be  traced  back 
for  something  like  a  century ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Howe's  was  the  first  machine  for 
real  sewing  and  stitching  brought 
to  an  effective  and  practical  issue. 

In  July,  '45,  the  inventor  and  his 
colleague  arrayed  themselves  in 
suits  of  garments,  seamed  and 
stitched  by  Howe  himself— perhaps 
the  best  of  all  modes  of  snowing 
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that  tailormg  could  be  done  by  the 
machina  ^m  that  time  the  era  of 
the  sewing  machine  yirtoally  com- 
menced, although  many  sorrowing 
days  were  destmed  to  pass  before 
the  inventor  became  much  the 
better  for  his  ingenuity.  From  1845 
to  1850  were  years  of  poverty  and 
struggle  to  him.  ELe  took  his 
machine  to  a  clothing-factory  at 
Boston,  and  there  chaUenged  five 
of  the  most  dexterous  needlewomen 
in  sewing  the  inside  seams  of  coat 
sleeves :  the  machine  beat  the  five  in 
celerity  and  in  neatness.  After  this 
Howe  and  his  partner  patented  the 
machine,  and  shared  the  ownership 
in  certain  proportions.  Then  began 
a  series  of  personal  and  domestic 
sorrows.  Failing  to  obtain  imme- 
diate recognition  in  his  own  country, 
and  being  too  poor  to  wait,  he  came 
to  England.  Here  a  manufacturing 
staymaker  purchased  from  Howe 
the  right  to  pat^t,  to  make,  and  to 
use  the  machine  in  England,  and 
also  engaged  his  services  at  a  weekly 
salary.  How  it  happened  that  he  was 
in  debt  and  difficulties,  surrounded 
with  sickness  and  poverty,  in  1846, 
1847,  and  1848,  it  is  for  his  biogra- 
phers to  narrate;  but  Elias  Howe 
set  foot  again  on  his  native  shores  in 
1849  with  just  half  a  crown  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  indeed  hit  or  miss 
with  him. 

At  this  point  began  a  double 
career  in  the  history  of  the  sewins 
machine :  its  progress  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  progress  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ck>nceming  the 
former,  Elias  Howe,  soon  after  his 
return  to  America,  fortunately 
found  means  to  combat,  in  a  court 
of  law,  an  infringement  of  the  Ame- 
rican patent— an  interest  in  which 
he  had  managed  to  retain  in  spite 
of  his  poverty.  He  won.  The  tide 
turned  in  his  &vour;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  system 
whereby  he  granted  licenses,  at  a 
certain  royalty  or  per-centage  on 
each  machine,  to  several  sewing- 
machine  manufacturing  companies, 
which  were  one  after  another  es- 
tablished. Fortune  flowed  in  upon 
him,  and  Elias  Howe  lived  to  be  a 
wealthy  man— -whether  a  'million- 
aire,' as  the  Americans  call  him,  de- 
pends probably  on   whether  they 


mean  the  possessor  of  a  million 
dollars  or  of  a  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  factories  for  making  the 
machines  were  of  prodigious  size, 
employing  several  himdred  men 
each ;  and  the  largeness  of  the  an- 
nual produce  testified  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  our  cousins  over 
the  water  welcomed  this  aid  to  the 
seamstress  and  the  tailor,  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  saddler,  the  stay- 
maker  and  the  mantua-maker.  It  is 
known  to  tiiose  who  have  attended 
to  the  progress  of  mechanical  in- 
vention m  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  legal  proceedings  relating  to 
contested  inventions,  that  Elias 
Howe  had  a  narrow  escape  in  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  his  patent.  A 
poor  mechanic,  Walter.  Hunt,  in- 
vented a  kind  of  sewing  machine  to 
work  with  two  needles  and  two 
threads,  so  far  back  as  1834,  at  a 
time  when  Howe  was  still  a  boy ; 
but  his  machine  was  never  deve- 
loped in  such  a  way  as  to  become 
practically  available.  Howe  was  un- 
questionably the  first  inventor  who 
elaborated asewing  machine  through 
all  its  stages  of  progress,  until  it 
became  a  labour-saving  instrument 
in  the  particular  depaSrtment  of  in- 
dustry to  which  it  relates.  Ameri- 
can journalists  record  that,  during 
the  late  fratricidal  war,  Elias  Howe 
*  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  i|j 
Connecticut,  and  presented  every 
officer  in  it  with  a  horse.  He  was 
elected  its  colonel;  but  being  the 
most  unwarlike  of  men,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline  this 
honour :  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment 
as  a  private,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  health  failed. 
Nothing  prevented  his  serving  to 
the  end  out  the  certainty  that  he 
could  not  support  the  exposure  and 
fetigue.  By  way  of  amusing  him- 
self in  a  camp  near  Baltimore,  he 
volanteered  to  be  the  postmaster  of 
his  regiment,  and  rode  to  Baltimore 
and  back  every  day  with  the  mail.' 
Meanwhile  the  sewing  machine 
was  passing  through  a  history  of  its 
own  in  England,  though  of  a  less 
exciting  and  grandiose  character. 
The  patent  and  the  licence  were  so 
mantled  as  to  keep  the  trade  within 
narrow  limits  until   i860.     Quite 
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independently  of  other  peraonci,  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  yoxmg  man  engaged  in  the 
laoe-trade  at  Nottingham,  inyented 
a  kind  of  knotted  or  double-loop 
chain  stitch  of  ygsj  complex  chi^ 
racter,  something  like  that  which  is 
made  by  one  or  two  of  the  sewing 
machines  at  the  present  day.  In 
fact  he  invented  two  kinds.  One 
of  these  was  a  looptng-mBchine, 
having  many  curved  or  bow-shaped 
needles,  each  pierced  with  one  eye 
near  the  point  and  another  eye  in 
the  rear  of  the  bend ;  these  neJBdles 
penetrated  the  cloth  from  below 
upwards,  and  were  supplied  with 
continuous  threads  from  separate 
reels  and  bobbins ;  while  two  small 
pieces  of  apparatus,  a  looper  and  a 
nook,  aided  to  produce  a  double- 
chain  stitch  of  a  beautifal  embroid- 
ery-like character.  The  other  was  a 
shuttle  machine,  having  a  shuttle  in 
combination  with  each  bent  needle ; 
tiie  shuttle  traversed  to  and  fro 
above  the  cloth,  carrying  either 
thread  or  cord;  and  the  action  vras 
such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  lookr 
stitch.  They  were  both  el^;ant  ma- 
chines, but  through  various  causes 
did  not  become  a  commercial  suc- 


The  contractors  for  army-cloth- 
ing, the  manufacturers  of  boots 
and  shoes  at  Stafford  and  North- 
ampton, imd  other  large  firms, 
gradually  employed  the  sewing 
machine;  but  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine in  fiunilies,  and  by  dress- 
makers and  tailors,  did  not  become 
extensive  in  England  until  1 8  60.  In 
that  year  the  English  patent  expired ; 
the  trade  was  thrown  open;  Tho- 
mas's machine  VTas  subjected  to  new 
improvements;  the  ijnerican  ma- 
chines became  known  to  us;  new 
inventors  and  makers  came  forth 
into  light;  and  the  sewing  and 
stitching  world  gradnaUy  became 
learned  about  Wheeler  and  Wil- 
son, Singer,  Grover  and  Baker, 
the  brothers  Howe,  Willcox  and 
Gibhs,  and  other  nmkers  of  these 
pretty  things.  What  do  we  now 
see?  Glittering  shops  in  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  studded 
with  hand  machines  and  treadle  ma- 
chines of  varied  and  always  beauti- 
fal construction ;  tailors  and  cloak- 
makers  clicking  away  with  machines 


in  making  their  seams  and  hems; 
shirt -makers  and  collar -makers 
supplying  the  shops  with  thou- 
sands of  dozenff  of  these  articles, 
made  by  machine  instead  of  by  hand- 
needle;  dressmakers  and  mantle- 
makers  doing  the  like  with  the  silks 
and  merinos  entrusted  to  their  care ; 
glove-makers  and  stay-makersefRect- 
ing  by  meoham'cal  aid  the  peculiar 
stitches  required  in  their  work;  boot 
and  shoemakers,  harness  and  acoon- 
trement-makers,  fumishing  the  best 
of  practical  evidence  that  some  of  the 
machines  (though  not  1^)  will  work 
upon  leather  as  well  as  upon  textile 
goods ;  titied  matrons  and  honour- 
able demoiseUes,  economical  house- 
wives and  industrious  daughters, 
alike  employed  upon  this  singularly- 
facile  mode  of  expediting  needle- 
work—such has  been  the  growth  of 
eight  years  in  England;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another 
machine  which  has  had  an  equally 
wide  extension  of  use  in  the  same 
time. 

Those  who  attempt  to  'classify  all 
the  diverse  sewing  machines,  by 
grouping  them  according  to  the 
mode  of  action  which  chiefly  pre- 
vails, have  no  easy  task ;  seeing  that 
some  of  the  machmes  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  belong  to  any  group  in  par- 
ticular, because  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  several  Mr.  Alexander, 
G.E.,  who  has  studied  this  subject 
minutely,  arranges  sewing  machmes 
simply  into  two  classes  —  those 
which  employ  one  thread,  and  those 
which  employ  two.  Professor  Wil- 
lis, of  Cambridge,  a  high  authority 
in  all  that  concerns  the  philosophy 
of  machines  and  machinery,  prefers 
a  classification  in  four  groups,  which 
he  briefly  characterizes  as  follows : — 
(i)  The  needle  passes  completely 
through  the  stuff,  as  in  hand  needle- 
work, producing  a  stitch  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  produced  in  the 
mmiliar  homely  way.  (2)  A  chain- 
stitch  or  crochet-stitch  is  produced, 
by  a  crochet-needle  terminating  in 
a  hook ;  the  needle  is  grasped  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  hook  pushed 
through  the  stuff  so  as  to  catch 
hold  of  the  thread  below;  being 
then  withdrawn,  the  needle  brings 
with  it  a  small  loop  of  the  thread ; 
the  hook,  retaining  this  loop,  is  re- 
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passed  through  the  stuff  at  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  former 
passage^  catches  a  new  loopi  and  is 
again  withdrawn,  bringing  with  it 
the  second  loop,  which  thns  passes 
through  the  first.  (3)  A  mail-bag 
stitch  (lock-stitch  ?)  is  produced  by 
the  employment  of'^two  threads  in  a 
peculiar  way.  A  vertical  needle, 
with  an  up-and-down  motion,  has 
an  eye  near  the  point ;  it  descends 
through  the  cloth,  and  forms  a  loop 
below  it ;  a  shuttle  with  a  horizon- 
tal motion  pasees  through  this  loop, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  thread ;  the 
needle  then  passes  upwards,  buttho 
loop  is  retained  by  the  shuttle- 
thread  ;  the  cloth  adyanoes  through 
the  space  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needlo 
again  advances  to  make  a  fresh  loop 
— ^the  work  being  secured  by  the 
lower  thread  passing  through  the 
loop.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  but 
complicated  action,  the  miniature 
shuttle  introducing  a  kind  of  weav- 
ing into  the  process.  (4)  A  chain- 
stitch  is  produced  by  the  interlac- 
ing of  two  threads ;  the  main  pur- 
pose is,  to  prevent  the  unravelling 
to  which  this  stitch  is  subject,  and 
yet  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  shuttle : 
seeing  that  some  inventors  object  to 
the  shuttle,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
it  can  carry  only  a  small  quantity 
of  thread  at  a  time,  the  operations 
must  be  stopped  at  short  intervals 
to  supply  the  shuttle  with  fresh 
thread. 

A  more  natural  classification, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
haustive, is: — (i)  Machines  that 
form  the  stitch  by  passing  a  loop 
through  the  cloth ;  and  (2)  machines 
that  form  the  stitch  by  {mssing  the 
end  of  the  thread  through  the  cloth, 
or  rather  what  amounts  to  that 

The  charactenstio  feature  of  the 
first  class  is,  that  their  work  is  ca- 
pable of  being  ravelled:  of  thesecond, 
that  their  work  is  incapable  of  being 
ravelled.  The  work  of  the  former  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  knitted  fabric : 
the  work  of  the  latter  of  a  woven 
fabric.  Some  of  the  machines  of  the 
first  class  employ  one  thread,  some 
two  threads :  the  machines  of  the 
second  class  require  two  threads; 
for  the  end  of  the  thread  cannot  be 
actually  thrust  through  the  cloth, 
but  the  end  of  the  under  thread  is 


passed  through  a  loop  of  the  upper 
thread,  which  is  let  down  through 
the  cloth  for  that  purpose.  Ma- 
chines of  the  first  class  use  the 
thread  direct  from  the  reel;  with 
machines  of  the  second  class  tiie 
under  thread  must  be  re-wound  on 
a  tiny  bobbin,  small  enough  to  be 
carried  in  a  shuttle  of  some  sort 
through  the  loop.  Further  than 
this,  classificaticm  only  misleads ;  for 
of  either  class  some  of  the  machines 
are  good,  some  indifferent,  and  some 
positively  bad. 

These  comparisons  are  not  very 
easy  to  understand,  on  the  part  of 
persons  to  whom  mechanical  details 
are  rather  deterrent  But  in  truth, 
the  sewing  machine  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  by  mere  textual  descrip- 
tion. Ten  minutes'  watehing  of  a 
worker  engaged  with  each  of  the 
various  kinds  will  do  more  than  any 
amount  of  reading  to  show  an  in- 
telh'gent  observer  how  it  is  that 
one  machine  makes  a  tighter  stiteh, 
one  involves  less  trouble  with 
^he  threads,  one  does  a  greater  va- 
riety of  work,  one  makes  less  noise, 
one  is  less  liable  to  derangement 
through  complexity  of  parte— than 
another. 

Setting  aside  all  minute  deteils, 
however,  a  few  pointe  of  comparison 
may  be  mentioned.  Howe's  first 
machine  had  a  curved  needle,  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  vibrating 
lever,  combined  with  a  little  shuttle 
moving  to  and  fro  horizontally ;  the 
eye  of  tiie  needle  was  near  the 
point;  and  the  needle  had  grooves 
along  the  sides,  in  which  the  thread 
lay,  to  facilitate  the  passage  through 
the  cloth.  In  his  later  and  im- 
proved machine  he  introduced  a 
more  effective  'feed'  motion  for 
shifting  the  cloth  a  proper  distance 
after  each  stitch.  One  form  of  the 
Howe  is  specially  intended  for 
stitehingthe  legs  and 'uppers'  of 
boote  and  shoes.  Singer  introduced 
a  straight  needle  carried  by  a  slide, 
instead  of  a  curved  needle  attached 
to  a  vibrating  lever  arm ;  and  the 
machine  became  well-adapted  for 
strong  and  heavy  manuracturing 
purposes.  Thomas,  in  like  manner, 
held  chiefly  in  view  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  improvemente  aa 
would  be  valuable  in  working  upon 
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stout  goods.  Giorer  and  Baker,  to 
save  the  time  which  is  consnined  in 
shnttle  machines  by  winding  thread 
on  the  spools,  inyented  a  beantifal 
knot  or  Jmotted  stitch  (deserredlj 
named  after  the  firm),  produced  by 
two  threads,  without  any  shuttle; 
and  also  a  feed  motion  different 
from  any  before  known,  and  very 
effective.  Wheeler  and  Wilson, 
while  retaining  the  shuttle,  sought 
to  avoid  the  rattling  noise  which  it 
produces  while  travelling  to  and 
fro ;  they  invented  a  kind  of  sta- 
tUnmry  shuttle;  the  needle-thread 
is  locked  into  the  shuttle-thread, 
not  by  driving  the  shuttle  through 
the  loop,  but  by  passing  the  loop 
itself  under  the  shuttle— an  end 
achieved  by  a  most  ingenious  and 
delicate  bit  of  mechanism.  The 
Willoox  and  Gibbs  may  be  noticed 
presently,  as  this  machine  stands 
apart  from  the  others  in  various  in- 
teresting particulars,  and  being  also 
the  principal  among  those  which 
work  with  one  thread.  The  reader 
will  see,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  the  chief  sewing  machines  pre- 
sent many  points  of  difference,  clas- 
sify them  how  we  may —two  threads, 
a  needle,  and  a  vibrating  shuttle; 
two  threads,  a  needle,  and  a  station- 
ary shuttle ;  two  threads  and  two 
needles,  without  any  shuttle; lone 
thread  and  one  needle,  without  a 
shuttle — inventors  may  ring  the 
changes  in  various  ways  Vith  these 
elements ;  and  tiiey  have  practically 
done  so,  with  a  very  admdraUe  dis- 
play of  ingenuity. 

Any  industrious  housewifiB,  any 
fm  damsel,  who  would  seek  to  know 
the  positive  or  relative  merits  of  a 
sewing  machine,  as  testified  by  the 
maker's  account  of  it,  would  have  a 
most  bewildering  task  before  her. 
As  well  might  she  ask  Professor 
HoUoway  and  Professor  Morison  to 
tell  her  which  of  them  sells  the  best 
puis.  Every  sewing-machine  maker 
declares  positively  that  his  invention 
is  the  one  to  which  public  attention 
ought  most  steadily  to  be  directed. 
One  of  them  states  that '  much  dust 
is'intentionally  thrown  into  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  manufiEuH^urers 
selling  but  one  class  of  machine, 
who  misrepresent  the  stitches  pro- 
duced l^  others.'  Doubtless  there  is 


a  good  deal  of  dust  thrown  in  this 
world  of  ours ;  and  some  of  it  does 
unquestionably  blind  our  eyes,  men- 
tal as  well  as  bodily.  The  same 
mentor  adds  that  the  difficulty  felt 
by  intending  purchasers  'is  in- 
creased by  the  so-called  explana- 
tions which  are  given  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  different  stitches.' 
True  again ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  describe  such  matters  clearly.  The 
'  Thomas,'  claiming  to  be  the  first 
sewing  machine  ever  patented  in 
Europe,  affects  to  look  down  upon  all 
the  others:  points  to  its  employment 
in  the  army  clothing  establishments, 
and  in  great  factories  wherein  doth 
and  leather  are  stitched  up  for 
various  purposes ;  tells  of  the  steam 
power  to  work  two  or  three  hundred 
machines  at  once,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions of  things  that  are  made  every 
year  by  its  a^cy.  The  '  Howe,' 
the  real  American  original,  repre- 
sented in  slightiy-varied  fbrms  by 
three  or  four  companies  in  London, 
has  naturally  much  to  say  in  its  own 
favour  as  the  pioneer  in  this  won- 
derftil  new  branch  of  industry.  The 
'Grover  and  Baker'  claims  to  be 
simple  and  durable,  to  sew  from 
ordmary  spools  without  rewinding, 
to  sew  all  sorts  of  fabric  equally 
well,  to  &sten  its  own  seams  at  both 
ends  without  chance  of  ravelling, 
and  to  embroider  instead  of  sew 
without  any  other  change  than  in 
the  selection  of  the  thread.  The 
'Willcox  and  Gibbs'  asks  a  ques- 
tion, '  What  do  you  want  in  a  sew- 
ing machine?'  and  then  supplies  the 
answer:  '  Ton  want  a  macmne  easy 
to  learn,  easy  to  work,  easy  to  change 
from  one  land  of  work  to  another, 
easy  to  keep  m  order,  simple  in  its 
mechanism,  noiseless,  so  well  made 
as  to  seldom  require  repair,  able  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work  equally  well, 
and  to  make  a  strong  and  beautiful 
stitch  that  will  bear  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  wear ;'  and  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  is  thereupon  claimed. 
The  *  Wheeler  and  WilscHi,'  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lock-stitch  battalion,  re- 
quires you  to  believe  that  the  real 
lock-stitch— with  two  threads  inter- 
looked— produces  an  elastic  seam 
that  will  not  unravel,  presents  ex- 
activ  ^e  same  appearance  on  both 
surfaces,  and  must  necessarily  be 
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better  than  the  others,  for  reasons 
dolyse  forth. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  all  this? 
In  the  first  place,  wemnst  recognise 
the  old  and  fiuniliar  tendency  of  all 
inventors  and  patentees,  mannfac- 
torers  and  shopkeepers,  to  adyertise 
their  wares  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  in  the  second  place^we  must 
admit— the  more  keiij  as  we  better 
study  the  snbjeot — that  sewing  ma- 
chines are  really  very  beantifal  ex- 
amples of  delicate  and  minnte 
mechanism.  Not  one  of  the  many 
kinds  above  named  is  without  its 
marks  of  subtle  ingenuity,  its 
thot^htful  appliances  for  over- 
coming difSculties.  The  mode  of 
obtaining  tension  or  tightening  of 
the  threads  (more  necessary  in  some 
modes  of  construction  than  in 
others)  is  often  exceedingly  elegant 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  And 
so  are  the  methods  of  feeding-off 
the  threads  from  tiie  bobbins  or 
reels,  shifting  the  cloth  or  fiftbric  a 
minute  distance  after  each  stitch, 
holding  the  cloth  down  smooth  and 
flat  while  the  needle  is  traversing 
up  and  down  through  it,  and  pre- 
venting the  unravelling  of  the 
stitches.  Great,  too,  is  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  making  the  foot- 
treadle  action  easy  to  work.  Where 
the  machine,  as  in  some  cases, 
tums-in  a  hem  besides  sewing  it, 
the  little  steel  fingers  peiform 
movements  as  scientific  as  they  are 
el^;ant  in  effecting  the  tuming- 
in.  And  indeed  all  the  mysteries 
of  sewing,  seaming,  hemming, 
felling,  basting,  stitching,  tuck- 
ing, frilling,  quilting,  binding,  cord- 
ing, braiding— really  mysteries  to 
the  one  sex,  but  '  fisimiliar  as  house- 
hold words'  to  the  other  —  are 
brought  about  in  one  or  other  of  the 
maolunes  by  admirable  contrivances, 
most  delicate  combinations  of  littie 
bits  of  polished  metal.  So  many  of 
the  movements  are  automatic— so 
little  is  left  for  the  hands  to  do — that 
the  sewing  machine  deservedly  takes 
rank  among  the  best  specimens 
of  petite  mechanical  engineering. 
There  ib  not  one  of  them— except 
perhaps  some  of  the  low-priced 
kinds,  which  are  only  humble  and 
imperfect  imitations  of  the  rest— to 
which  this  praise  can  be  denied. 


We  mentioned  above  the  Will- 
cox  and  Gibbs  machine  as  requir- 
ing a  little  separate  notice.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  these  matters  in 
words  without  diagrams— and  even 
diagrams  are  not  much  in  favour 
with  ordinary  folk— but  the  arrange- 
ment is  briefly  as  follows.  Under- 
neath the  point  where  the  needle 
penetrates  the  cloth,  there  is  a  sort 
of  anchor-shaped  piece  of  steel  (so 
small  that  a  threepenny-piece  would 
almost  cover  it)  called  the  looper, 
having  hooks  or  arms  pointing  in 
opposite  directions;  with  a  flat- 
tened spur  on  the  stem  which 
twists  and  casts  off  the  loop.  When 
the  needle  has  carried  a  loop  of 
thread  through  the  cloth,  the  loop 
is  caught  by  one  hook  of  the  looper 
— or,  to  use  our  simile,  by  one  arm 
of  the  tiny  anchor— and  by  the  ro- 
tation of  this  looper,  the  loop  re- 
ceives a  twist  before  it  escapes  from 
the  second  hook  or  arm.  The  cloth 
is  '  fed '  or  moved  forwards  a  minute 
space;  the  needle  descends  again, 
carrying  a  second  loop  with  it ;  this 
second  loop  is  caught,  as  the  first  had 
been,  by  one  hook  of  the  anchor,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  whep  the  rear  hook 
leaves  the  first  loop  twisted  around 
the  preceding  one.  This  constitutes 
the  i)eculiar  feature  of  the  twisted- 
loop  or  WiUcox  and  Gibbs  stitch. 
Ladies  (as  we  have  already  ventured 
to  say)  are  not  very  learned  in 
mechanical  matters ;  they  are  more 
likely  to  manage  pleasantly  a 
sewing  machine  so  simple  in  its 
action,  than  a  duplication  of  reels, 
needles,  or  shuttles,  any  want  of 
harmony  in  the  action  of  which 
would  bring  them  inevitably  to 
grief.  Moreover,  there  are  i^umer- 
ous  littie  devices  by  which  this 
machme  beguiles  labour  of  its 
tediousness.  The  value  of  the 
simple  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  turning  the  wrong 
way  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  not  used  a  sewing- 
machine  without  a  brake.  The 
self-adjusting  device  by  which  the 
needle  is  fast^ed  in  the  proper 
place,  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be, 
without  even  looking  at  it,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  machine.  There  are 
others  features,  inconsiderable  in 
themselves,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
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gte,  distingoiah  it  for  family  use. 
Wonderf  al  is  it  to  see  this  machine 
making,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  looo, 
and  when  worked  by  power,  2000, 
and  even  3000  beaatiiolly-regalar 
stitches  in  a  minate^  in  SHch  a  noise- 
less manner.* 

And  so  it  woidd  be,  in  this  or  that 
partioolar,  if  we  analysed  any  other 
among  the  mrincipal  machines.  The 
Howe,  ibe  Thomas,  the  Singer,  the 
GroTer  and  Baker,  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson,  &0.— each  has  some  merit  or 
other  in  which  it  eclipses  the  others. 
Pity  it  is  that  every  maker  claims  all 
the  Tirtoes.  The  real  inventors 
wonld  never  do  this ;  they  can  nn- 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  mental 
labour  and  creatiye  ingenuity  of 
their  compeers,  while  foirly  and 
honeBtly  stating  what  are  the  princi- 
pal points  in  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  have  excelled.  The 
names  of  these  real  inventors,  in- 
deed, are  not  always  known  to  the 
p^lic;  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
departments  of  invention,  the  brain- 
work  sometimes  is  done  by  men 
who  have  little  or  no  share  in  the 
lesaltB. 

If  we  were  tempted  to  tronble  the 
reader  with  whatarecalled'statistios ' 
of  sewing  machhiee,  we  should  have 
scMne  la^  numbers  and  handsome 
sums  to  talk  about.  More  than 
300,000  sewing  machines  at  work 
in  the  United  States  so  fiir  back  as 
five  years  ago ;  one  factory  making 
800  of  them  in  a  week,  and  employ- 
ing 500  men  in  so  doing ;  one  town 
earning  200,000^.  a  year  by  making 
shirt-collars  by  machine ;  something 
like  3  000  applications  for  patent^ 
for  improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines, in  America  and  England; 
50,000/.  realised  in  one  year  in  license 
fees  by  the  James  Watt  of  this  de- 
partment of  invention  (Elias  Howe) ; 
160,000  machines  made  by  one  firm 
hi  four  years;  150,000  made  by 
twelve  finns  in  America  last  year; 

*  The  makers  of  this  madiine  have 
done  a  very  useful  thing  in  publishing  a 
little  pamphlet  which,  by  the  aid  of  about 
twenty  woodcuts,  elucidates  the  various 
modes  in  whidi  the  fingers  and  the  machine 
co-operate  in  producing  hemming,  stitching, 
braiding,  and  other  kinds  of  work — or,  in 
other  words,  *  What  to  do,  and  How  to  do 
it.' 
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one  New  Tork  clothing  firm  em- 
ploying 400  machines  to  make 
10,000  shirts  per  week ;  a  saving  of 
i,5oo,oooZ.  a  year  in  New  York 
alone,  in  making  men's  and  boys' 
clothing,  by  using  machines;  5000 
machines  employed  in  one  county 
alone  in  Massachusetts,  in  stitching 
boots,  shoes,  and  gaiters— such  are 
the  busy  doings  talked  about.  One 
ingenious  person  has  calculated  that 
there  are  over  ao,ooo  stitches  ina  good 
shirt;  that  a  good  hand-sewer  ave-; 
rages  thirty-five  stitches  i>er  minute ; 
that  some  of  the  macmnes  make 
from  two  to  three  thousand  stitches 
in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  that 
it  is  hence  easy  to  see  how  strong  is 
the  temptation  to  substitute  ma- 
ohine-work  for  hand-work  whenever 
possible.  It  is  on  record  that,  one 
day  during  the  late  American  war, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
order  from  the  War  Department 
reached  New  Tork  by  telegraph  for 
50,000  sandbags,  such  as  are  used 
in  field-works :  by  two  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  the  bags  were  made, 
packed,  shipped,  and  started  off 
southward! 

Once  now  and  then  there  starts 
up  evidence  that  ladies  occasionally 
tire  of  their  sewing  machine,  or  do 
not  rightly  understand  it,  or  dis- 
arrange it  beyond  their  own  power 
of  readjustment,  or  think  another 
form  of  machine  would  suit  them 
better.  In  that  curious  medley  of 
advertisements,  the  '  Exchange  and 
Mart,'  we  find  in  one  number  the 
following  odd  bits :— 'Excelsior  sew- 
ing machine  wanted.  Will  give 
white  Limerick  lace  tunic,  tucker, 
berthe,  and  sleeve  trimmings,  Con- 
nemara  marble  brooch,  large  butter- 
fly hair  ornament  with  long  gold 
cord,  large  old-£EUBhioned  copper 
um*~a  most  remaifkable  miscel- 
lany, surely.  'Wanted  a  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  lock-stitch  sewing  ma- 
chine, in  good  condition  and  com- 
C'  ■».  Offered,  in  exchange,  a  very 
dsome,  large,  real  gold  and  ori- 
ental rose  topaz  brooch,  with  hand- 
some pendant'  Whether  the  lady 
considers  the  brooch  to  br  really 
worth  more  than  the  machine,  is 
not  stated;  but  such  is  probably 
her  belief!  Another  lady  wants  a 
Oleopatra  machine,  for  which  she 
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'has  many  things  to  exchange.' 
Another  is  'wUling  to  exchange  a 
pair  of  Gary's  globes  for  a  hand 
sewing-machine.  Another  (per- 
haps not  a  lady)  will  accept  a 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  a  Thomas,  or 
a  Singer,  for  a  large  magic  lanteni. 
One  wants  to  sell  a  Whight  and 
Mann,  another  a  Judkin,  another  a 
Weir;  and  one  wishes  to  buy  a 
WiUcox  and  Gibbs.  *I  hare  a 
beantifol  modem  guitar,  with  case, 
in  perfect  order,  in  exchange  for  a 
good  sewing  machine.'  iSese  are 
curious  peeps  into  domestic  life. 

Let  not  any  one  imbibe  the  &lse 
notion  that,  as  a  matter  of  trade, 
the  sewing  machine  injures  the  poor 
hardly-paid  seamstress.  Precisely 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  sad 
picture  painted  by  Thomas  Hood  in 
his  '  Song  of  the  Shirt '  is  known  to 
hare  been  only  too  true ;  and  it  is 
also  known  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Crimean  war,  poor  creatures, 
working  for  sub-sab-sub-contract- 
ors, toiled  eighteen  hours  a  day  at 
making  soldiers'  coats  for  some- 
thing like  sixpence  sterling— three 
hours'  work  for  a  penny  1  No  such 
starvation  pay  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine: 
there  are  poor  seamstresses,  alack  I 
but  the  very  poor  are.  those  who, 
from  various  causes,  have  not  come 


within  reach  of  the  machin&  Ame- 
rica has  the  best  right  to  say  how 
the  sewing  machine  has  really 
operated;  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Census  in  the  United  States,  in 
some  apposite  remarks  on  this  sub* 
ject,  says: — ^'It'  (*.e.  the  sewing 
machine)  'has  opened  away  to  pro- 
fitable and  healthful  employment  for 
thousands  of  industrious  females,  to 
whom  the  labours  of  the  needle  had 
become  wholly  unremunerative  and 
injurious  in  their  effects.  Like  all 
automatic  powers,  it  has  enhanced 
the  comforts  of  every  class,  by 
cheapening  the  process  of  manu- 
&ctiire  of  numerous  articles  of 
prime  necessily,  without  perma- 
nently subtractmg  from  the  average 
means  of  support  of  any  portion  of 
the  community.  It  has  given  a 
positive  increment  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  country,  by  creating 
larger  and  more  varied  applications 
of  capital  and  skill  in  the  several 
branches  to  which  it  is  auxiliary.' 
The  Americans  take  a  very  direct 
and  significant  way  of  showing  their 
estimate  of  this  matter,  seeing  that 
they  make  the  teaching  of  the  sewing 
machine  part  of  the  routine  of  edu- 
cation, K>r  young  ladies  in  the 
higher-class  seminaries  as  well  as  for 
poor  girls  in  the  hxunbler  schools. 
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RE  HEE  FAULT  !" 

nonotone, 
3  pulpit  throne, 
ora  prosed; 
icked,  oaken  pew, 
mblic  view, 
Imly  dozed. 

by  his  side, 

LO  strictly  Ixied 

ngs  around  her, 

would  flometimes  come, 

eye  would  roam, 

the  offence  bring  home 

le  expounder  I 

>  fjEurer  face, 

eeter  grace, 

ounty's  utmost  space — 

it  a  bodice! 

1  skirt, 

skim  the  dirt — 

ree  feet  to  flirt — 

xidessl 

«alth  she  gazed, 
I  lid  she  raised, 
ation: 

onder  youth— 
ult,  forsooth? 
in  honest  truth 
provocation  ? 

t?  eyes  will  meet 
IB  will  greet 
)  each  other : 
nbrous  uncle  wide 
>pe,  she  tried 

0  smother. 

jpening  flush  : 

ieoe's  blush, 

foult; 

^er,  poor  child, 

truant  wild, 

)ly  mild 

halt. 

1  from  out  the  church, 
3-eaten  porch, 
should  nnd, 

path  they  tread — 
;hs  overhead  — 
near  behind. 

y  him  indeed? 
ley  gave  the  lead — 
«  a  duty : 
e's  learnt  to  love? 
sweet  dove, 
her  beau^  I 
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NITBSEBT  GEIEVANCES. 


THEBE  is  hardly  a  class  in  this 
oonntry  haying  the  smallest 
title  to  the  privilege  (for  it  really  is 
a  privilege  nowadays)  of  calling 
itself  oppressed,  bnt  has  found  a 
champion  to  nphold  its  rights  and 
proclaim  its  wroDgs.  The  wrongs 
of  women,  the  wrongs  of  n^roes, 
the  wrongs  of  Bomanists,  the  wrongs 
of  labour,  the  wrongs  of  the  unen- 
franchised and  unwashed,  the 
wrongs  of  inteUigent  artizans,  of 
curates,  feirmers,  brewers,  pau- 
pers, lunatics,  all  these,  and  plenly 
more  have  had  or  are  having  their 
day.  Each  has  in  turn  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  oppressed,  to  win  the 
tears  of  a  sympathetic  public.  There 
is  another  class,  however,  which 
has  hardly  as  yet  had  its  fieur  share 
of  public  sympathy;  a  class,  in  my 
opmion,  tea  more  interesting  than 
any  of  the  above-mentioned,  not 
excepting  even  woman  herself—I 
mean  little  children.  I  am  a  ba- 
chelor, and  my  experience  of  the 
opposite  sex  convinces  me  that  I 
shall  soon  be  what  is  called  '  a  con- 
firmed bachelor;'  but  children  are 
the  joy  of  my  heart  and  the  light 
of  mine  eyes,  bright  and  fresh  as  a 
posy  of  wild  flowers,  whereas  ladies 
too  often  remind  one  of  those  half- 
fiided  violets  that  street-boys  vend, 
all  doctored  VTith  essence  to  increase 
their  charms.  Deem  me  not  ma- 
licious, dear  ladies :  I  know  you  are 
not  all  creations  of  art,  but  neither 
are  you  truly  daughters  of  patnre. 
Still,  thou^  I  cannot  love  you  in 
the  Circassian  bloom  of  maturity, 
I  worship  you  in  the  rosy  freshness 
of  inilEuicy.  I  cannot  admire  you  in 
a  peplum  or  a  JicJiu,  but  I  adore  yon 
in  long-clotbes.  Tes,  children  I 
love  with  all  my  heart:  they  are 
sweeter  than  a  ^rden  of  roses  or  a 
melody  of  Mozart ;  and  children  are, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  systema- 
tically oppressed,  while  their  wrongs 
are  not  only  for  the  most  part  un- 
redressed, but  are  to  a  great  extent 
ignored. 

True,  certain  philanthropic  so- 
cieties take  upon  them  to  protect 
a  select  number  of  orphans,  found- 
lings, and   other  such  waifi3   and 


strays;  some  even  rescue  an  occa- 
sional victim  from  illegal  oppres- 
sion. Now  and  then  a  little  patient 
having  been  whipped,  or  starved, 
or  pumped  upon  once  too  often, 
causes  a  little  awkwardness  by  suc- 
cumbing under  the  treatment,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Townshend  or  the 
'  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wo- 
men and  Children'  steps  in,  and 
brings  the  cruel  stepmother,  or  in- 
human uncle,  or  unnatural  parent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  justice ;  but 
such  things  happen  comparatively 
seldom,  or  rather— which  indeed  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing— are  sel- 
dom heard  of,  and  of  course  are  no 
argument  against  the  almost  uni- 
Torsally  received  belief  that  the 
happiness  of  the  English  child  is 
supreme  and  unmitigated.  Of 
these  wrongs,  therefore,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  complain.  But  there 
are  wrongs  and  woes  which  are  not 
to  be  redressed  by  interposition  of 
the  law,  however  vigorous,  nor  by 
generosity  of  Foundling  Hospitals, 
however  free  and  open-armed. 
I  mean  what  are  called  with  a  sort 
of  jocose  pity  the  '  little  griefs  of 
childhood.^  Now,  if  we  are  to  trust 
the  common  belief,  these  are  in  fiact 
not  griefiB  at  all,  and  the  majority 
of  children  have  really  no  more 
cares  or  sorrows  than  cherubs  have 
bodies.  How  a  belief  so  remote 
from  truth  did  first  arise,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  I  incline  to  think  it  is  in 
part  a  myth  of  the  poets,  especially 
confirmed  by  those  of  the  present 
century,  and  in  part  is  a  fiction 
found  useful  for  domestic  discipline, 
seeing  that  it  may  be  used  witii 
some  effect  in  repressing  the  mur- 
murs which  arise  against  what  the 
child  mind  sometimes  considers  a 
hard  lot  People  who  find  them- 
selves '  on  the  downhill  of  life '  are 
especially  fond  of  talking  about  the 
pleasures  of  childhood;  distance, 
perhaps,  lending  the  proverbial 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and  pa- 
rents, I  observe,  take  pains  to  un- 
press  upon  their  o&pring  the 
transcendent  happiness  of  their 
youthful  condition.  For  instance, 
being  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  B , 
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who  is  an  excellent  specimen  oi  the 
British  parent,  I  heard  him  dis- 
course to  his  two  sons,  aged  seven 
and  nine,  on  this  wise :  '  Ah,  Tom 
and  Charl^,  Incky  jonng  dogs; 
.no  cares  a^  troubles  like  your 
poor  papa ;  just  as  happy  as  hum- 
ming-tops £rom  one  month's  end  to 
anomer.  I  wish  my  boyish  days 
would  come  over  again.' 

And  then  Mrs.  B ,  seconding, 

as  in  duly  bound,  the  admonitions 
of  her  spouse:  'And  you  too,  Minnie 
and  Lucy.  Were  there  ever  two 
such  happy  girls  as  you?  With  the 
best  and  wisest  papa  that  erer  was, 
and  ihe  neatest  and  most  particular 
nurse  that  ever  was  seen,  and  the 
prettiest  dolls,  and— dear  me,  I 
wish  I  had  half  as  much  happi- 


And  yet  Tom  and  Charl^  seemed 
to  have  lecoUections  which  pre- 
Tented  them  from  realizing  their 
privileges,  and  Minnie  and  Lucy 
pouted,  and  did  anything  but  con- 
gratulate themselyes  on  the  bless- 
ings of  infoncy.    I  could  not  but 

aeyk  myself.  How  is  this?  If  B 

and  his  wife  be  right,  as  they  are 
certainly  sincere,  how  is  it  that  not 

STom  and  Charley,  and  Minnie 
Lucy,  but  Dick,  Jack,  Harry, 
and  hundreds  more,  being,  as  they 
are  often  reminded,  the  happiest 
beings  in  the  world,  £ul  to  realize 
this  singular  blessedness?    I  nut 

this  qutetionto  Mrs.  B one  qaj, 

after  witnessing  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  and  tears  on  the  part  of  her 
Tommy,  who  had  been  condemned 
for  some  slight  misdemeanour  to 
lose  his  share  of  pudding,  a  yery 
lusdous  and  altogether  desirable 
one.  She  replied,  with  that  decisiye 
and  couYincing  logic  for  which  her 
sex  is  so  highly  distinguished,  that 
the  idea  of  children  brought  up  by 
decent  parents  being  unhappy,  was 
all  stufirand  nonsense. 
'My  little  Tommy,'  said   Mrs. 

B ,  '  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is 

long,'  (traces  of  happiness  on  Tom- 
my's face  were  at  that  moment  veiy 
obscure).  '  K  he  ever  cries,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  unh^py,  but  be- 
cause he  isnaughty.  He  never  has 
any  troubles,  or,  if  he  ha^,  they 
pass  away  like  an  April  shower' 
(Tommy's^tearsweredeveloping  into 


quiet  little  sobs);  'and  the  fiMst  is, 
children  do  not  know  when  they 
are  well  off.' 

'  But,  dear  madam,  you  do  not 
quite  touch  the  point  of  my  ques- 
tion. How  is  it  that  children  do 
not  know  when  they  are  well  off? 
If  th^  are  happy,  there  is  surely 
no  reason  why  tiiey  should  not 
know  it  I  grant  you  that  the  im- 
mature state  of  their  intellect  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  their  condition,  and 
so  renders  them  unconscious  of  a 
variety  6f  droumstances  tending  to 
promote  thefr  happiness;  but  as 
regards  the  pleasures  and  pains, 
which  reach  them  through  the 
senses,  and  which  are  commonly 
understood  by  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  childhood,  I  take  it  a  child  is  a 
better  judge  of  these  in  his  own  case 
than  any  other  person  can  be  fot 
him;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
the  majority  of  children,  even  of 
those  who  seem  to  a  casual  ob- 
server happy,  do  not  find  the  sor- 
rows of  childhood  predominate  over 
its  joys.' 

Leaving  Mrs.  B andher  family, 

I  ask  the  candid  reader  whether  ho 
or  she  really  believes  in  the  supreme 
happiness  of  childhood  ?  Are  those 
little  t^ider  creatures,  whom  it  does 
every  honest  man's  heart  good  to  see 
about  him,  are  they  as  happy  as  wo 
can  and  ought  to  make  them?  Is  the 
nursery  system,  as  at  present  esta- 
blished in  a  large  number  of  respect- 
able funilies,  cseilculated  to  promote 
either  the  external  happiness  or  the 
moral  wel£ure  of  those  whom  it  em- 
braces? An  almost  irresponsible 
autocrat,  styled  the  head  nurse,  or 
'  nurse '|xjr  excellence,  assistGd  per- 
haps by  a  couple  of  junior  officials, 
is  placed  pretty  nearly  in  loco  pa- 
rentis to  the  little  folk  of  the  family 
from  the  'month'  to  perhaps  tho 
tenth  year.  Papa  of  course  is  busy, 
and  rarely  sees  the  children  more 
than  once  a  day,  when  in  the  pink 
of  spruceness  and  good  behaviour 
they  come  in  with  the  oranges  for 
dessert.  Abonma  pays  such  visits 
to  the  infant  colony  as  the  demands 
of  society  permit,  but  leaves  the 
government  of  it  in  all  the  minor 
details  to  the  despotic  viceroy  and 
her  satellites.    The  condition  of  the 
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child  under  that  goyeamment  is,  I 
am  told,  better  now  than  it  was  in 
my  infEUit  days.  It  may  be,  bnt  as 
fEU*  as  my  obseryation  serres,  I  in- 
cline to  think  there  is  not  much 
change  for  the  better.  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  real  gennine  angoish  of 
i^e  morning  wash  mitigated,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  modem  nnrsery  ? 
My  own  recollections  of  it  are  ex- 
tremely pamfal.  To  be  forced  to 
leaye  the  cosy  bed,  to  stand  in  Na- 
ture's garb, 

I     *  Impube  oorpas,  quale  poaeet  impi& 
MolUre  Thiaoom  oorda  ;* 

to  watch  the  preparation  for  the 
tortnre,  all  this  was  hard.  It  was 
hurd,  too,  to  endnre  with  fortitnde 
the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  though 
nurse  invariably  declared  that  she 
had  'took  the  chill  off'  expressly 
for  me;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
soap,  I  confess  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  my  feelings.  Bridget's  plan 
of  operations  was  to  secure  me  firmly 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
to  scour  my  face  in  a  thorough  and 
searching  manner.  The  result  was 
not  merely  disagreeable  but  painful 
in  the  extreme.  The  friction  said 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  was  an- 
noying, but  when  the  soap  began  to 
penetrate  the  eyes  or  the  nose,  and 
it  generally  did  both,  it  produced 
acute  suffering.  If  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  remonstrate,  the  soap-- 
of  course  by  acddent-~popped  in 
there  also.  But  all  this  physical 
annoyance — ^to  use  the  mildest  term 
— ^was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  outrage  upon  dignity  and  self- 
respect  which  I,  as  a  British  boy, 
wiw  the  spirit  of  British  indepen- 
dence strong  within  me,  suffisred  at 
the  hands  of  my  nurse  at  washing 
times.  I  believe  that  the  indigni- 
ties above  described  axe  in  most 
well-regulated  nurseries  daily  in- 
flicted upon  the  youth  of  the  realm ; 
and  though  it  is  certain  that  were 
such  an  outrage  offered  to  the  Bri- 
tish parent  it  would  be  long  ere  the 
'  Times'  and  the  public  heard  the 
last  of  it,  the  British  child  has  no 
redress,  and  is  forced  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that 
'cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,'  or, 
according  to  nursery  interpretation, 
that '  a  dirfy  boy  can  never  go  to 
heaven.' 


I  dwell  upon  this  washing  griev- 
ance because  it  is  one  that  recurs 
frequently  throughout  the  day,  and 
is  a  safe  instrument  of  crneity  by 
which  nurses  are  wont  to  vent  upon 
a  helpless  victim  the  spite  they  may , 
happen  to  feel  against  the  world  in 
general,  or  against  that  child  or  his 
parents  in  particular.  Becalling 
my  own  early  6Xi)erience,  I  should 
say  that  my  wasmngs  averaged  five 
or  six  per  diem.  If  I  set  about  to 
do  a  bit  of  gardening,  to  plant  a  row 
of  beans,  for  instance,  and  chanced 
to  pass  my  hand  across  my  brow, 
all  'wet  with  honest  sweat'  after 
my  labours,  the  result  was  &tal  to 
my  peace.  '  Ho  I  Master  'Arry,  what 
'ave  you  been  a  doin'  of?'  was 
Bridget's  indignant  exclamation ; 
and  my  blood  froze  as  she  conclude^^ 
with  the  inevitable  'Oome  an'  let 
me  wash  yer.' 

And  then  at  tea-time,  that  bread 
and  jam,  who  does  not  Imow  what  a 
snare  that  is  to  tender  youth?  It 
is  half-past  four,  the  hour  of  tea; 
the  olive-branches  gather  round  the 
table,  and  are  watered  with  weak 
tea,  and  otherwise  discreetly  nou- 
rished. A  slice  of  bread  and  jam 
to  each  crowns  the  feast.  Bemark 
now  l^e  proceedings  of  Tommy, 
aged  eight  How  narrowly  in  the 
silence  of  expectation  does  he  watch 
the  spreading  of  the  jam!  With 
what  eagerness,  but  half-suppressed, 
does  he  receive  with  hoih.  hands  his 
portion!  Yet  with  what  anxious 
care  to  avoid  the  soiling  of  his 
snowy  pinafore!  A  moment,  to 
take  the  bearings  of  the  slice,  and 
the  attack  is  begun;  a  breach  is 
made  where  Nature  points,  in  the 
middle.  Ah,  Tommy,  luckless 
wight,  that  was  a  fatal  bite;  its 
ravislung  sweetness  renders  you 
unwary;  a  semicircle  of  crimson 
jam  closes  round  your  chubby 
cheeks,  and  you  emerge  from  that 
riQg  of  crust  moustachioed  and 
tricked  about  with  blood-red  smears. 
The  Philistines  are  upon  thee, 
Tommy !  Like  the  murderer  taken 
stained  with  his  victim's  blood,  thou 
art  ordered  for  instant  execution — 
at  the  washing-stand.  How  will 
those  lips  splutter  and  that  little 
nose  wag  to  and  &o  beneath  the 
application  of  the  sponge! 
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One  word  about  this  tTaehing 
grieranoe  and  I  have  done  witn 
It  Ghildien  most  undonbtedly  be 
kept  clean^  and  to  that  end  must  be 
waished;  but  washing  may  be  done 
.in  two  ways.  It  may  be  performed 
as  an  official  act,  much  as  the  tom- 
ksj  may  be  supposed  to  perform  it 
upon  a  leficactory  gaol-bird;  or  it 
may  be  done  i^Rar  a  tender,  motherly 
fitthion,  haying  regard  to  the  feel- 
wgs  of  the  cmld  as  well  as  to  its 
personal  appearance.  I  trust  we 
are  agreed  that  the  latter  is  the 
light  method.  But  a  very  large 
number  of  childien  in  'well-regu- 
lated' fiunilies  come  under  the 
farmer  regime.  Why?  Just  be- 
cause mater&milias,  admirable  as 
her  domestic  arrangements  doubt- 
leas  are,  does  not  select  her  nurses, 
for  tills  aboye  all  qualifications,  that 
they  be  tender-hearted.  I  do  not 
desire  to  set  up  as  a  dispenser  of 
*  Hints  to  Mothers.'  I  am  a  plain 
blunt  man  that  love  my  Mends,  the 
young  folk,  and  I  only  speak  right 
on  in  their  behalf;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  were  I  a  parent,  and  not, 
as  I  am,  a  bachelor,  any  nurse  of 
mine  who  should  practise  the  tum- 
k^  method  of  washing  would  re- 
ceiye  a  month's  wages  and  dis- 
missal on  the  spot 

To  come  to  another  head  of  nur- 
sery wrongs,  the  child  stands  i^- 
grieved  in  the  matter  of  punish- 
ments. The  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  nursery  is,  in  general, 
altogether  arbitral^  and  despotic. 
The  infiGknt  colony  is  in  a  permanent 
state  of  martial  law,  rendered  neces- 
sary, I  suppose,  by  the  highly  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  Brobdig- 
nagian  inhabitants,  who,  in  spite 
of  that  look  of  imiocence  upon  their 
round  and  rosy  fsices,  are,  as  I  am 
informed  by  some  worthy  discipli- 
narians, often  desperately  wicked  at 
heart. 

The  criminal  of  the  nursery  is 
frequently  judged  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  No  time  is  allowed  him 
to  prepare  his  defence,  or  call  his 
witiiesses,  and  the  trial,  the  con- 
demnation, and  the  execution  of 
sent^ce,  are  frequently  merged  into 
one  process,  and  that  the  last  of 
the  uiree.  The  proceeding  of  the 
famous  '  Old  Woman  who  lived  in 


a  Shoe/  is  a  sort  of  redudio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  system  of  nursery 
iustica  That  good  lady,  as  we 
know,  chastised  the  young  folk  all 
round  in  the  good  old  English 
fashion,  and  '  sent  'em  to  bed,'  for 
no  other  reason,  so  fEur  as  history 
showeth,  than  that  'she  had  so  many 
children,  she  didn't  know  what  to 
do.'  I  doubt  whether  any  child, 
accustomed  to  the  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration of  the  nursery,  would 
be  at  all  struck  by  the  injustice  of 
the  old  woman's  proceeding.  It  is 
so  much  in  keepmg  with  the  ordi- 
nary tenor  of  the  nursery  dispensa- 
tion. And  this  suggests  tne  pe- 
culiar eyil  that  results  from  such  a 
dispensation,  namely,  an  injury — 
sometimes  considerable,  sometimes, 
happily,  slight—to  the  child's  moral 
sense.  If  there  be  an  idea  which 
may  be  said  to  be  inborn  and  clearly 
defined  by  Nature  in  the  child's 
mind,  it  is  the  distinction  between 
what  is  just  and  what  is  un;just 
But  in  order  to  thoroughly  jum- 
ble together  these  two  notions  in 
the  youthful!  mind,  and  create  an 
obliquity  of  the  moral  vision,  which 
may  develop  into  a  permanent 
squint,  no  more  effectual  method 
could  be  devised  than  the  nursery 
plan  of  exalting  small  breaches  of 
discipline  into  heinous  crimes,  and 
punishing  misdemeanour  as  if  it 
were  high  treason.  An  anecdote 
from  my  personal  experience  will 
illustrate  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean. 

At  six  years  oldlbelieve  Iwas  as 
good  as  the  generality  of  boys  of 
that  age,  perhaps  rather  better  than 
most,  out  *  nemo  mortalium ' — and  I 
was  mortal  Horticulturepf  a  some- 
what rash  and  empirical  character 
was  my  forte  as  I  thought  then,  my 
foible  as  I  think  now,  my  besetting 
sin,  as  Bridget,  with  emphatic  slaps, 
frequently  impressed  upon  me.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  she  foxmd 
me  engaged  in  some  very  novel  and 
interesting  experiments  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  onion  bed.  My  first  notice 
of  her  approach  was  a  tight  clutch 
of  my  arm,  followed  by  a  prolonged 
shaking,  during  which  I  listened  as 
well  as  the  violent  nodding  of  my 
head  would  permit  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

*  Oh,  my  goodness  Oerk)  gracious 
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me !  (jerk,  jerk.)  Yon  oasiiy,  'orrid 
nanghty,  wicked  boy  (prolonged 
shaldng),  what  hever  'aTe  yon  l^en 
and  done  with  yonr  socks  ^  and 
boots  ?*  (Violent  jerk,  and  pause  for 
a  reply.) 

'  I  shan't  tell,'  said  I,  feeling  like 
the  'Village  Hampden,'  as  I  'with- 
stood the  tyrant  of  my  fields.' 

'  Oh,  yon  hawfal  wicked  boy,  tell 
me  directly,  or  I'll  take  and  lock 
yon  in  the  cool-cellar.' 

'  I  d— d— on't  care,'  replied  I, 
though  a  tear  starting  in  the  comer 
of  each  eye  showed  tnat  I  did,  and, 
as  the  adversary  prepared,  as  I 
thought,  to  execute  her  threat,  I 
sobbed  out, 

'  I've  s— sowed  my  s — ocks,  and 
pup—pup— planted  my  boots.' 

This  was  a  pitch  of  villainy  for 
which  Bridget  was  not  prepared 
even  in  a  hardened  sinner  like  my- 
self, and  many  a  fervent  slap  and 
thrilling  shake  had  I  to  endure 
while  the  unlucky  boots  and  socks 
were  being  unearthed,  not  to  men- 
tion the  misery  with  which  I  be- 
held the  ruin  of  my  hopes,  for  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  a  new  boot 
and  sock  harvest  in  a  few  days, 
and  now, 

'  En  quels  conseTimtis  agroe !'  * 

It  was  hard,  but  the  cup  of  woe 
ran  over,  when  Bridget  marched 
me  off  for  a  washing,  to  be  admi- 
nistered, I  knew,  with  no  gentle 
hand. 

Apropos  of  punishments,  there 
is  one  which  was  in  vogue  in  my 
young  days,  and  is  still,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  a  fetvourite  with 
nursery  despots,  on  account  of  its 
deadly  efficacy,  most  dismal,  hate* 
fnl,  and  pemidous  of  pumshments, 
that  which  was  called  in  my  time 
the  '  Black-hole '  punishment.  It 
is  said  that  a  ren-actory  prisoner, 
whom  other  means  have  fiuled  to 
tame,  may  generally  be  brought  to 
his  senses  by  a  taste  of  the  '  dark 
cell,'  and  I  can  well  believe  ii 
Twilight  is  soft  and  romantic,  and 
charming  enough,  but  total  dark- 
ness, '  such  as  may  be  felt,'  is  a 
dire  and  horrible  thing.  To  be 
shut  for  even  a  short  time  in  any 
place  from  which  all  light  ia  ex- 
cluded, is  enough  to  shake  even  a 


strong  mind,  and  may  well  unhinge 
a  weak  one.  Is  it  not  then  most 
monstrous  that  such  a  punishment 
should  ever  show  its  hideous  fieuse 
among  the  little  sensitive  inmates 
of  our  English  nurseries?  It  is 
bad  enough,  as  most  of  us  can  pro-* 
bably  remember,  for  a  child  to  be 
left  at .  bedtime  in  a  dark,  silent 
room,  to  hear  the  nurse's  '  Good- 
night,' and  the  hateful  '  now  lie  still 
and  go  to  sleep  like  a  good  boy,' 
with  which  she  closes  the  door,  to 
watch  the  glimmer  of  the  departing 
candle,  dimly  seen  for  a  few  mo- 
ments through  the  keyhole,  till  it 
vanishes,  and  all  is  gloom.  Then 
the  'horror  of  great  darkness' 
closes  in.  In  dr^uns  it  may  be 
that  the  inflEuit  mind  is  filled,  as 
popular  tradition  opines,  with  hea- 
venly scenes,  and  angel  shapes  of 
celestial  loveliness;  indeed,  the 
smile  often  observed  to  play  about 
the  features  of  sleeping  infancy, 
when  not  disturbed  oy  that  arch- 
fiend y-deped  '  the  wind,'  seems 
to  give  colour  to  the  belief  But 
in  their  waking  dreams  the  mind  is 
fur  oftener  peopled  with  forms  from 
the  Stygian  Gaye  than  from  the 
Meadows  of  Asphodel.  Forms  grim 
and  fitntastic,  'horrid  shapes  and 
sights  unholy;'  these  are  what 
mostly  fill  the  imagination  of  the 
child  while  it  lies  sleepless  and 
alone  in  the  darkness,  as  it  too  often 
does,  even  when  parents  are  kind 
and  careful,  and  nurses  not  more 
than  ordinarily  inconsiderate.  And 
against  these  powers  of  darkness  a 
child  has  no  defences  to  raise.  The 
consolations  of  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion are  not  for  him.  He  cannot 
soothe  himself  with  the  soporific 
cadences  of  Tnpper,  and  even  that 
more  popular  remedy,  '  The  Horse- 
shoe Nail,'  is  beyond  his  reach. 
His  imagination,  if  he  has  any  (and 
well  for  him  if  he  has  not),  is  under 
no  control  at  all.  Fear  is  to  him  a 
real  passion,  terrible,  crushing,  irre- 
sistible. The  frail  outworks  of 
infant  reason  are  thrown  down  at 
the  first  assault,  the  enemy  marches 
in,  seats  himself  on  the  pillow  or 
the  bedpost,  and  begins  a  reign  of 
blood-ourdltiig  terror. 

I  say  this    is  all  bad  enough, 
though  perhaps  to  some  extent  un- 
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aToidable;  but  tiiat  nnises  should 
be  aUowed  to  inflict  saoh  torment, 
hj  way  of  punishment,  on  any  pre- 
text whateyer,  is  simply  monstrous. 
If  the  little  folk  must  be  pmiished, 
as  of  course  they  must,  give  them 
the  good  English  rod  and  the  smart 
healthy  whippings  of  the  olden 
time,  uid  away  with  this  nn-English 
torture  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 
Surely  children  should  be  punished 
through  some  other  organ  than  the 
brain.  Let  us  make  their  seats 
nnea^  rather  than  their  pillows. 

And  the  child's  griefe— I  would 
haye  said  a  word  about  them,  but 
I  see,  dear  madam,  the  incredulous 
smile  curling  your  lip  once  more. 
'  Grie& !'  you  exclaim.  '  My  little 
Algernon —Pardon  me,  I  under- 
stand precisely  what  you  would 
say.  Your  little  Algernon  has  no 
griefe.  They  are  but  April  showers ; 
like  a  breath  on  a  mirror,  they 
yanish  as  quickly  as  they  come.  In- 
deed it  is  well  they  do,  or  they 
would  assuredly  break  his  heart 
The  force  of  sorrow  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  specific  grayity. 
The  fifteen  stone  that  breaks  the 
back  of  a  thorough-bred  two  year- 
old,  sits  easily  on  the  loins  of  a 
SufiS:>lk  punch;  and  those  April 
showers  that  old  birds  like  you  and 
me  shake  so  lightly  from  our  wings. 


ruflSe  the  down  of  a  callow  nest- 
ling far  more  rudely.  I  am  not 
cold-hearted,  yet  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  the  loss  of  my 
best  friend  could  not  now  giye  me 
such  poignant  anguish  as  the  death 
of  my  skye-terrier,  the  ugliest  that 
eyer  ran  on  three  legs,  gaye  me  at 
seyen  years  old.  My  grief  would 
be  more  lasting  now  than  then,  but 
could  not  be  more  keen. 

But  let  the  griefe  of  childhood 
pass ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
they  are  realities  and  not  fictions. 
One  word  on  the  whole  nursery 
question.  The  British  mother  is  a 
person  of  whom  in  the  abstract  the 
nation  is  justly  proud;  but  does 
the  actual  British  mother  do  her 
duty  by  the  British  nursery?  It  is 
a  solemn,  and  in  some  sort  a  na- 
tional question.  For  if  our  women 
do  not  yet  make  our  laws,  they  do, 
to  a  great  extent,  make  the  men 
who  make  them.  Who  are  the 
women,  then,  that  can  best  make 
and  mould  our  men  ?  Not  the  nar- 
row-minded tyiants  of  our  modern 
nurseries,  but  the  sensible,  refined, 
high- principled  mothers,  who,  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  England's 
future,  do  still  exist  among  us, 
unconscious  though  they  often 
are  of  their  high  and  responsible 
position. 


THE  HAND-GRASP  AT  THE  DOOR. 

WE  may  trayel  all  oyer  the  world, 
Ay,  as  fer  as  the  billows  may  roll, 
Where  they  northward  or  southward  are  hurled 

Agamst  ice-fields  that  girdle  the  pole  : 
We  may  wander  whereyer  we  list. 

We  may  journey  earth's  confines  all  o'er. 
But  the  joy  that  we  cannot  resist 
Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

For  at  length  when  our  holiday's  past, 
And  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam, 
The  one  ioy  that's  not  least  although  last. 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home! 

There's  a  something  electric,  that  thrills 

In  the  touch  of  tihe  hands  that  we  know. 
Which  nor  absence— the  longest — e'er  kills. 

Nor  distance — where'er  we  may  go. 
It  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 

from  earth's  ferthest— its  uttermost  shore; 
We  remember,  though  oceans  apart, 

The  warm  grasp  oi  the  hand  at  the  door. 
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For  whereTer  our  fortnnes  are  cast 
'Neath  the  heayen's  cerulean  dome. 

The  one  joy  that  we  look  for  at  last 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

In  the  silence  of  African  wilds 

When  sleep  closes  the  traveller's  eyes. 
In  a  slomber,  as  soft  as  a  child's. 

The  dear  visions  of  home  will  arise. 
But  of  all  the  best  dreams  of  delight 

That  around  him  kind  &ncy  can  ponr. 
Far  the  happiest  fiction  of  night 
Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

In  the  wilderness  lonely  and  vast- 
Ay,  wherever  on  eartii  we  may  roam. 
The  loved  dream  that  deserts  ns  the  last 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  weloomes  ns  home. 

But  we  need  no  long  absence  to  show — 
Ah,  we  need  no  wide  distuice  to  teach 
That  the  dearest  of  all  things  below 

Is  the  home-love  in  waiting  for  each — 
Is  the  home  that  he  cannot  forget ! 

For  his  heart  is  not  sonnd  at  the  core. 
Whose  breast  has  not  leapt  when  it  met 
The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Heat  and  cold  we  endured— storm  and  blast — 

Waves  we  forded— and  mountains  we  olomb— 
Are  forgotten  completely  at  last 
In  the  lumd-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

Though  for  long  or  for  little  we  part- 
Tried  affection  all  count  is  above. 
For  you  can't  plumb  the  depths  of  a  heart, 
You  can't  measure  the  leagues  of  a  love. 
Birth  and  beauty  and  riches  are  nought — 

For  birth,  beauty,  and  riches  in  store 
Never— never  a  welcome  have  bought 
Like  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Ah,  how  dear  when  our  holiday's  past, 

When  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam. 
The  one  joy  that's  not  least  although  last— 
The  warm  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 


HINTS  TO  THE  OWNEES  OP  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 

THE  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  has  seen  or  which  has  at  any  time 

of  London,  which  has   been  caught  his  attention,  without  being 

justly  called  the  first  body  of  astro-  conscious  at  the  time  whether  it 

nomers  in  the  world,  has  adopted  might  hereafter  be  found  of  value 

for  its  motto  the  expressive  sen-  in  the  extension  of  our  knowledge, 

tence  'Quidquid  nitet  notandumj'  From  these  facts  and  appearances, 

and  the  marvellous  advance  of  this  as    noticed   and    observed    under 

as  well  as  of  other  sciences  in  our  various  conditions,  the  master  minds 

own  time  is  undoubtedly  princi-  of  the  science  are  enabled  by  de- 

pally  owing  to  the  great  number  of  grees  to  establish  theories  which, 

zealous  workers,  each  contributing  embracing  a  large  number  of  iso- 

his  mite  and  noting  that  which  he  lated  facts,  become  themselves  the 
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means  of  piedioting  others,  and 
bringiiig  the  saooession  of  pheno- 
mena nnder  the  domain  of  oanse 
and  effect 

The  fiist  hint,  then,  that  we  oflfor 
to  owners  of  ezxiall  telescopes  is  to 
use  them--to  obserye  with  the  view 
of  making  their  observations  in 
Bome  measure  sabserrient  to  the 
pro^reBs  of  science ;  for  if  carefally 
nseo,  with  the  most  scmpnlons 
attention  to  the  fidelity  and  greatest 
inacticable  accniacy  of  the  observa- 
tions, we  assure  them  that  even 
small  instmments  may  be  made 
really  to  contribute  tiiereto,  and 
this  in  ways  and  when  employed  on 
objects  which  perhaps  at  the  time 
inspired  no  sadi  hope. 

In  a  short  paper  like  the  present 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter 
in  any  detail  into  the  nature  of  the 
observations  which  may  be  at- 
tempted of  different  objects  in  the 
heavens.  For  full  advice  on  this 
matter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Bev.  T.  W.  Webb's  admirable 
little  work,  'Celestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes;'  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  suodnct  remarks 
on  a  few  points  may  be  ibund  of 
value  to  amateurs  in  possession  of 
telescopes  three  or  four  inches  in 
aperture  (that  is,  effective  diameter 
ofobjecirglass). 

A  very  principal  ol^ject  of  atten- 
tion to  the  astronomer  is  the  sun. 
It  cannot  but  be  that  that  body, 
which  is  of  such  indispensable  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  life 
which  is  contained  in  our  system, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
system  itself,  should  excite  in  all 
minds  capable  of  intelligent  reflec- 
tion the  most  lively  interest  as  to 
its  constitutioD,  and  the  source  of 
its  light  and  healrgiving  powers. 

'  Informer  of  the  planetary  train. 
Without  wboee  qnick'ning  glance  their  cum- 

bronaorbs 
Were  bmte  milovely  masa,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  aa  now,  the  gieen  abodea  of  life.' 

A  field  of  study  of  vast  extent 
stm  lies  before  the  astronomer  here. 
Much  has  been  done  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  solar  physics 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  we 
are  stul  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  sub- 
ject Li  this  place  we  can  of  course 
merely  suggest  a  few  matters  of 


consideration  to  the  amateur  ob- 
server. In  the  first  place  we  must 
caution  him  to  be  very  particular  in 
the  use  of  a  coloured  glass  to  take 
off  the  intense  glare  and  heat  of  the 
sun's  ravs,  concentrated  by  the 
lenses  of  his  telescope.  Fog  or  thin 
doud  will  indeed  frequeutly  act  as 
a  most  efficient  protector  in  this 
respect,  but  if  trusted  to  without 
the  aid  of  a  dark  glass,  close  at 
hand,  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of 
the  sun  in  full  blaze  will  sometimes 
produce  unpleasant  consequences. 
indeed  a  person  at  all  unpractised 
had  better  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
look  at  the  sun  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  kind  of  coloured 
glass.  The  shade  and  depth  of  this 
will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. From  his  own  experience 
the  writer  would  recommend  green 
as  the  most  usual  colour.  Bed  may 
be  employed  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  very  brightly.  With  regard 
to  the  time  for  observing  the 
'greater  light,'  tiiere  is  none  so 
good  as  early  morning,  when  it  has 
been  up  about  an  hour  or  so.  The 
definition  of  objects  on  the  sur&ce 
is  much  superior  to  that  at  any 
other  time  in  the  day ;  but  of  course 
in  watching  the  motions  and 
changes  of  i£e  spots  it  is  neces^try 
to  observe  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  day.  This  is  fre- 
auently  very  interesting,  and,  assi- 
duously followed  up,  may  lead  to 
still  further  knowledge  than  has 
yet  been  attained  concerning  those 
phenomena.  The  periodicity  also 
m  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  spots  has,  it  is  well  known,  led 
to  some  very  remarkable  conse- 
quences, and  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  advantage  which  accrues 
to  science  from  an  amateur  selecting 
some  definite  object  of  research,  and 
perseveringly  following  it  up  till 
somepositive  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  We  may  remark  that,  although 
the  length  of  the  period  has  been 
pretty  satisfactorily  established  as 
iiA  years,  yet  there  are  some  other 
pomts  connected  with  the  law  of 
periodicity  still  requiring  to  be  de- 
cided, and  in  which  amateurs  may 
do  good  service.  Inequalities  be- 
tween the  intervals  separating  two 
consecutive  times  of  greatest  and  of 
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least  abundance  are  said  to  have 
been  made  probable.  The  present 
year  is  one  in  which  the  spots  are 
approaching  their  time  of  greatest 
fireqnency  and  abundance. 

Next  to  tbe  sun  we  may  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  moon.  She  is  not, 
indeed,  of  the  same  importance  to 
us  as  he  is,  but  in  very  many  ways 
we  could  very  ill  afford  to  pwt  with 
her,  who 

*  A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  bis  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day.' 

Besides  the  advantages  of  moon- 
light, attended,  like  all  the  advan- 
tc^es  of  nature,  with  so  much  to 
gratify  our  innato  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, she  is  (thanks  to  the  long 
series  of  valuable  lunar  observations 
made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years) 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  navigation 
in  enabling  us  by  her  |)osition 
amongst  the  stars  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  ship  at  any  time  in 
mid-oceaD.  But  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  her  physical  appearance  as 
seen  with  a  small  telescope.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  moon  rotates 
uniformly  on  her  axis  in  the  same 
time  that  she  revolves  round  the 
earth.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
always  see  the  same  face,  excepting 
that,  owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  its  being  inclined 
atanaDgle  of  about  five  d^reesto 
that  of  the  earth,  we  from  time  to 
time  get  a  view  of  regions  to  a  small 
extent  round  each  comer,  so  to 
speak,  or  rather  beyond  each  limb 
(the  technical  word  for  edge  of  the 
disc),  as  usually  placed.  The  latter 
appearances,  kaown  by  the  name 
of  libration,  are  of  course  only  very 
limited  in  amount.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, our  satellite  shows  us  the  same 
&ce  at  all  times,  which  is  more  and 
more  illuminated  by  the  sun  during 
the  progress  of  each  lunation,  until 
at  full  moon  he  enlightens  the 
whole  of  the  visible  disa  The 
boundary  of  light  and  darkness  is 
called  the  terminator,  which  suc- 
cessively advances  over  each  region 
during  the  waxing  and  retreats 
again  during  the  waning  moon.  At 
the  former  time  it  is  sunrise  at  the 
region  covered  by  the  terminator, 
at  the  latter  sunset    As  the  moun- 


tains are  thus  seen  in  profile,  cast- 
ing long  shadows  behind  them, 
these  are  the  best  times  for  observ- 
ing regions  on  tiie  moon's  surface, 
many  remarkable  spots  in  which 
are  indeed  only  visible  on  these 
occasions.  We  have  not  spaoe  to 
speak  of  these  in  detail ;  but  in  Mr. 
Webb's  useful  book,  to  which  we 
have  akready  referred,  the  intending 
observer  will  find  a  full  account  of 
them.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
lunar  mountains  and  craters  are  the 
cham  of  Apemiines,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  moon's  centre,  the  grand 
crater  known  as  Ck>pemicus,  which 
lies  on  the  terminator  a  day  or  two 
after  the  first  quarter,  a  little  north- 
east of  the  centre,  and  the  '  metro- 
politan' crater,  Tycho,  with  the 
curious  system  of  rays  or  streaks 
surrounding  it,  which  comes  into 
view  about  the  same  time,  but  is 
near  the  south  limb  of  the  moon. 
The  appearances  of  the  large  plains 
called  Maria,  from  their  having  been 
formerly  supposed  to  be  seas,  are 
likewise  worthy  of  attentive  ob- 
servation. Mare  Serenitatis,  in  the 
north-western  quarter,  contains 
some  small  craters,  amongst  which 
is  one  known  as  Linn^,  respecting 
which  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy during  the  last  two  years,  it 
having  been  considered  probable 
that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  it  since  it  was  first  observed. 

Occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon 
are  frequently  very  interesting  phe- 
nomena. The  suddenness  of  the 
star's  disappearance  when  it  takes 
place  at  me  unenlightened  edge  of 
the  disc  is  almost  startling.  To 
observe  the'reappearance  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  part  of  the  limb 
at  which  to  look  for  it  These  phe- 
nomena are  not  merely  pleasing  to 
see,  but,  when  accurately  observed 
with  a  good  chronometer,  are  useful 
in  science. 

With  regard  to  observation  of 
planets,  little  can  be  said  of  the 
two  inferior  ones.  Mercury  is  too 
close  to  the  sun,  and  can  only  be 
seen  when  at  or  near  the  time  of  his 
greatest  elongation.  With  a  small 
telescope  nothing  can  be  done  with 
him  except,  when  the  definition  is 
good,  to  see  that  he  has  phases. 
Nor  can  much  be  done  with  Venus. 
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Her  bri^tness  at  night  is  dazzling, 
and,  exaggerating  every  imperfec- 
tion of  the  teleeoope,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  examine  her  steadily.  It  is 
probable  that  we  never  see  her  real 
finrfiaoe,  bnt  only  the  clouded  atmo- 
sphere. The  best  time  to  obeerye 
her  is  during  the  evening  twilight 

Diligent  scrutiny  has  procured  us 
lately  some  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  the  Bur&oe  of  Mara  Small  tele- 
scopes, however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  much,  and  he  will  not  for 
some  years  be  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  observation.  The 
phase  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  planet  being  always 
sensibly  round.  Brilliant  white 
spots  mark  the  poles,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  these  are  due  to 
large  tracts  of  snow.  The  general 
colour  of  Mars  is  ruddy,  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Unlike  our  eart^  the  land  appears 
to  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
surface  than  the  sea. 

Jupiter  is  the  planet  which  best 
repays  the  attention  of  the  amateur. 
Even  a  small  telescope,  if  its  de- 
fining power  is  good,  will  exhibit 
his  Sac  crossed  by  the  belts  (resem- 
bling in  a  small  instrument  fine 
black  bars)  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  his  equater,  and  will  also  give 
the  means  of  observing  the  rour 
satellites.  These  may  be  seen  at 
the  times  predicted  in  the '  Nautical 
Almanac'  to  pass  over  the  planefs 
disc  (such  passages  are  technically 
called  their  transits),  to  be  occulted 
by  it,  reappearing  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  be  eclipsed  or  to  pass  into 
and  out  of  the  planet's  shadow. 
Accurate  observations  of  the  times 
ai  the  latter  phenomena  (the 
eclipses)  may  be  made  with  a  good 
chrraiometer,  and  will  be  usefoL 
The  belts  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  are  produced  by  tracts  of 
clear  sky  in  the  planet's  atmosphere, 
ih€dr  persistence  being  due  to  causes 
similar  to  those  of  the  trade-winds 
on  our  earth. 

Saturn  being  a  smaller  planet 
than  Juj>iter,  as  well  as  at  a  much 
greater  distance,  has  not  in  itself  so 
many  pointe  of  interest.  Those  re- 
markable appendages,  however,  the 
rings,  are  at  present  well  placed  for 
observation,  being  well  opened  out 


as  seen  from  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  that  the^  have  several  sub- 
divisions, the  mterior  ring  being 
dusky  and  semi-transparent  But 
the  possessor  of  a  small  telescope 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of  the 
ring  as  one  object  Hie  planet  is 
attended  by  no  less  thfui  eight 
satellites,  but  several  of  them  re- 
quire a  powerful  instrument  to  see 
theuL 

The  two  most  distant  planets, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  are  too  fiur  off 
to  show  discs,  espedally  Neptune, 
except  when  viewed  with  hurge 
telescopes. 

To  those  more  distant  bodies 
which  stud  almost  every  part  of  the 
visible  hemisphere,  the  words  pre- 
eminently apply,  '  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  His  handy-work.' 
If  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's 
night  exhibite  to  the  unaided  eye 
calls  forth  in  an  irresistible  manner 
such  reflections  as  these,  how  can 
we  express  the  intensity  to  which 
they  are  increased  when  even  a 
moderately  good  telescope  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  richer  parts  of  the  blue 
infinite?  None,  indeed,  but  their 
Maker  can  '  tell  the  number  of  the 
stars,  or  call  them  all  by  their 
names.' 

In  this  place  we  shall  merely 
point  out  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able clusters  and  objecte  in  some  ot 
the  constellations,  remarking  that 
every  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
telescope  employed  will  bring  into 
view  a  larger  number  of  oojecte 
worthy  of  attention. 

That  wonderful  zone  called  the 
Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  attracted  attention,  and 
some  of  the  anciente  conjectured 
that  its  light  was  due  to  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  stars.  Particular  parte 
of  it  are  distinguished  by  particu- 
larly great  brightness,  whilst  other 
parte  are  darker,  and  in  others  gaps 
of  total  darkness  are  seen.  Even 
moderate  telescopes  resolve  the 
brightest  parte  of  the  zone  into  in- 
numerable small,  dosely-crowded 
stars,  and  with  good  instnmiente  it 
is  seen  that  the  different  parte  are 
richer  in  stars  in  perfection  as  their 
brightness  to  the    naked  eye   is 
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greater,  proying  that  the  light  of 
tiie  galaxy  is  indeed  dae  entirely  to 
the  multitude  of  distant  stars.  To 
giye  some  idea  o(  the  scale  of  this 
multiplication,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  one  occasion  Sir  William 
Herschel  estimated  that  not  less 
than  1 1 6,000  stars  must  have  passed 
through  the  field  of  his  telescope  in 
a  sin^e  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
course  of  the  Milky  Way  amongst 
the  constellations  is  principally,  so 
&r  as  Yifiible  to  us,  through  Auriga^ 
Cassiopeia,  Gygnus,  Aquila,  and 
Sagittarius.  Th.  the  latter,  which  is 
always  low  in  the  sky  in  iJiese  lati- 
tudes, is  a  part  especially  rich  in 
stars.  In  Auriga  the  brightness  is 
much  less  than  elsewhere.  In  Gyg- 
nus there  is  a  confused  and  irregular 
part,  from  which  three  partial 
streams  diverge. 

The  Pleiades  in  Taurus  are  known 
to  all.  Viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
most  persons  can  only  see  six  stars, 
but  those  possessed  of  acute  sight 
see  seven,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
authentic  instance  of  as  many  as 
twelve  having  been  so  seen  (by  a 
lady).  With  a  telescope,  a  group  of 
fifty  or  sixty  stars  becomes  visible, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate 
space.  In  the  constellation  Cancer, 
near  the  star  c,  and  between  y  and  d, 
is  a  curious  luminous  spot  called 
Frcesepe,  or  the  Beehive,  which  a 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  to 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  stars. 
Another  telescopic  cluster  is  situ- 
ated in  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus, 
which  may  be*  considered  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is 
nearly  in  a  line  between  y  Fersei 
and  d  CassiopeisB. 

Of  the  nebulsB  it  is  scarcely  de- 
sirable to  speak  here.  Several  of 
them  are  only  immense  clusters  of 
stars,  so  distant  as  to  require  very 
powerful  telescopes  to  resolve  them, 
whilst  others  (especially  the  spiral 
nebul89  discovered  by  Lord  Eoese) 
appear  to  possess  a  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  their  own.  The  most  re- 
markable one  is  the  great  nebula  of 
Orion,  over  which  many  stars  are 
scattered,  but  of  which  every  in- 
crease in  instrumental  power  ^ows 
fresh  features.  The  sword  of  Orion 
consists  of  three  stars,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  called  c,  B,  and  c;  the 


middle  one,  6  [Ononis,  marks  the 
principal  part  of  the  nebula,  which 
IS,  inaeed,  perceptible  to  the  un- 
aided sight  A  moderately  good 
telescope  shows  four  stars  of  un- 
equal, but  not  greatly  differing, 
magnitudes,  in  the  form  of  a  tra- 
pezium, l^e  subject  of  double  and 
multiple  stars  is,  mdeed,  a  most  in- 
terestmg  part  of  astronomical  re- 
search, many  having  been  proved  to 
have  motions  about  each  other  of 
different  periods.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  binary  or  physically 
double  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
optically  double)  stars  are  too  close 
to  be  seen  separate,  except  when 
high  magnifying  powers  are  applied 
to  them.  A  few  of  the  stars  which 
maybe  seen  double  with  compara- 
tively small  telescopes  may  be 
named  here.  They  are,  beginning 
with  the  closest  pairs.  Castor  (mag- 
nitudes of  components  3  and  ^h),  y 
Arietis  (^h  and  5),  C  Ursa  Mftjoris 
(6  and  5),  61  Cygni  (5  J  and  6),  and 
3  Serpentis  (4^  and  5). 

It  IS  obviously  important  for  any 
one  interested  in  astronomical  ob- 
serving to  make  himself  familiar 
with  t£e  names  of  the  constellations, 
and  of  the  principal  stars  in  each,  so 
as  to  know  them  at  sight  Mr. 
Proctor's  Star  Maps,  adapted  to  the 
different  constellation  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

Good  service  may  be  done  by 
amateurs  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  stars  in  observing  and  record- 
ing the  paths  of  remar&ble  meteors 
which  they  may  happen  to  see. 
This  has  now  become  a  branch  of 
astronomy,  and  one  of  high  interest 
No  telescope  at  all  is  required  for  its 
prosecution;  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  close  this  article  without  remind- 
ing persons  able  to  take  part  in 
these  observations  of  the  necessity 
of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  stars,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  record  the  place  of  a 
meteor  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  Hie  tunes 
of  appearance  and  diBappearance,  as 
well  as  the  places  where  these  aro 
seen  amongst  the  stars,  should  be 
noted  if  possible.  The  periods  at 
which  shootihg-etars  are  most  fre- 
quently seen  aro  about  April 
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ai,  Aiigost  7 — 13  (especially  9—10), 
October  16—33,  November  la— 14, 
and  December  6 — 14. 

For  very  Talnable  collections  of 
astranomical  data  of  every  kind,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  A&.  Cham- 
bers's '  Descriptive  Astronomy/  pub- 
lished by  tiie  Clarendon  Piess  in 
1867. 

We  must  append  to  this  brief 
survey  of  objects  for  astronomical 
observation  a  few  words  concerning 
telescopes,  the  instruments  which 
have  80  inmiensely  increased  man's 
knowledge  of  the  great  globes 
around  him.  They  are,  as  is  well 
known,  of  two  kinds,  the  refracting 
and  the  reflecting  telescope.  In  the 
former^  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  any  point  in  a  celestial  object 
are  brought  to  a  focus  by  refraction 
tiirough  the  object-glass,  which  con- 
sists of  two  closely-fitted  lenses  of 
two  kinds  of  glass  so  combined  as 
to  destroy,  or  nearly  so,  the  colour 
produced  by  chromatic  dispersion 
(whence  such  a  telescope  is  called 
an  achromatic).  In  the  latter,  the 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  aftor  be- 
ing reflected  on  a  properly-shaped 
metallic  sur&ce,  called  a  speculuuL 
In  both  the  image  of  the  object, 
tiius  formed  by  the  convergence  to  a 
focus  of  the  rays  proceeding  from 
any  point  in  it,  is  magnified  by  a 
kind  of  microscope,  called  an  eye- 
piece. Now  as  the  latter  magnifies 
the  image  without  increasing  its 
brightness,  or  the  amount  of  light 
by  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  an  eye-pleoe  of  too  large 
.  a  magnifying  power  is  applied  to 
any  image,  its  hght  will  become  too 
fiuntto  parmitit  to  be  well  observed. 
If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
good  observations  under  a  high 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
large  object-glass  or  speculum, 
which  will  collect  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  the  rays  diverging  from  the 
object  observed  as  to  produce  an 
image  of  considerable  brightness, 
admitting  of  a  good  degree  of  mag- 
nification by  the  ^e-piece  without 
having  that  brightness  too  much 
diminished.  As  a  larger  amount  of 
light  is  lost  hj  reflection  than  by 
refraction,  the  image  formed  by  an 
objeclrglasB  will  bear  the  application 
of  a  higher  magnifying  power  than 


one  formed  by  a  speculum  of  the 
same  diameter. 

The  steadiness  of  the  image  is  of 
as  much  importance  as  its  bright- 
ness. However  steadily  Uie  instru- 
ment be  mounted  and  adjusted  (to 
both  of  which  great  attention  should, 
of  course,  be  paid),  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances wul  always  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  tremor,  which  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nifying j^wer  under  which  tiie  ob- 
ject is  viewed.  As  the  degree  of 
this  disturbance  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, 
the  same  amount  of  power  cannot 
always  be  employed  with  advantage 
upon  the  same  instrument  Good 
tdescopes,  therefore,  are  provided 
with  several  eye-pieces,  which  can 
be  used  according  to  the  particular 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  observation.  Actual  trial  is 
the  only  certain  test  of  this.  The 
possessor  of  a  telescope  too  small  to 
admit  of  much  change  of  power  had 
better  give  up  trying  to  use  it  when 
he  findis  the  night  is  not  feivourable 
in  this  respect  The  best  object  to 
try  it  upon  is  a  moderate-sized  star, 
the  image  of  which,  when  brought 
well  into  focus,  should  beverysmJEill 
and  round,  free  from  rays  or  Mae 
images,  excepting  one  or  two  narrow 
lings  oif  light,  circular  and  concen- 
tric with  i£e  image  surrounding  it 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  particular 
regions  in  the  moon,  are  also  good 
test-olnects.  It  was  remarked  by 
one  of  our  most  experienced  ob- 
servers (but  recently  called  away) 
that  an  east  wind  was  not  &vour- 
able  for  astronomical  observing,  as 
there  was  always  on  such  occasions 
a  tendency  to  triangularity  of  form 
in  the  spurious  disc  which  a  fixed 
star  appears  to  have  in  a  telescope. 
Objects  such  as  comets,  which 
possess  a  very  feeble  amount  of 
light,  cannot  be  seen  with  eye-pieces 
of  high  power,  as  tliey  diminish  that 
light  too  much;  but  to  see  them 
well  requires  an  object-glass  of  large 
aperture,  and  an  eye-glass  which 
does  not  magnify  much.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  ama- 
teur to  be  particular  in  putting  his 
eye-piece  in  good  focus  for  his  own 
eye  at  the  actual  time  of  observing. 
In  a  good  instrument  a  dight  dis- 
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placement  in  this  respect  makes  a 
considerable  difference,  and  the  disc 
becomes,  when  viewed  out  of  focus, 
a  large  luminous  round  patch.  The 
disc  of  a  fixed  star  being  spurious 
(depending  for  its  size  upon  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass),  can 
never  be  well  defined  at  its  edges, 
but  the  planets,  showing  in  a 
telescope  real  discs,  ought,  especially 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  have  a  well- 
defined  outline 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  re- 
commend the  owner  of  a  telescope 
to  be  extremely  careful  in  its  pre- 
servation, to  keep  every  part  clean, 
and  to  avoid  exposing  it  to  blows  or 
strains.    When  it  is  necessary  to 


wipe  the  object-glass,  it  shoold  be 
done  with  great  delicacy,  using  silk, 
or  some  other  soft  matenal. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark 
that,  although  as  science  progresses, 
its  battle-field  becomes  more  and 
more  appropriated  by  those  who 
have  large  instruments  at  their  com- 
mand, the  more  easily-seen  pheno- 
mena being  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, yet  from  time  to  time 
instances  occur  which  prove  that 
even  now  it  is  possible  to  add  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  by  the  dili- 
gent use  of  means  which  might  have 
been  thought  utterly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  such  result 

W.  T.  Lynn. 


WINTER  EXERdSil 
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WILLIAM  EWAET  GLADSTONE. 
9  jIbtulTj;  of  €'b^VKtttv. 


ANT  one  Ttrho  attempts  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  life  and  extraordinary 
career  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  soon  disco- 
vers that  any  literary  or  biographical 
attempt  necessarily  resoWes  itself 
into  a  stady  of  character.  Such  a 
study  speedily  becomes  a  social 
puzzle,  an  ethical  problem.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  many-sided  man. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  diverging 
lines  in  his  character.  His  orbital 
range  has  been  so  abnormal  and 
eccentric,  thai  it  seems  at  first  hard 
to  refer  it  to  any  kind  of  law.  There 
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is  no  man  against  whom  greater 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
are  alleged,  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions which  he  himself  admits, 
and  which  the  world  hastens  to  con- 
done. Like  Moore's  Alciphron,  as 
he  takes  each  successive  step  the  step 
behind  crumbles  for  ever  away  b^ 
neath  his  feet  He  has  falsified 
every  prediction  which  men  have 
made  of  him,  or  which  he  has  made 
of  himself.  To  understand  him,  we 
have  to  investigate  abstruse  veins 
of  thought  in  his  mind,  which  to 
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most  men  are  utterly  dry  and  re- 
pellent, but  which,  wh6n  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  region  of  prac- 
tical politics,  spring  a  mine  with 
meteoric  explosion.  There  are,  we 
believe,  people  who  deny  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  least 
honesly  of  purpose.  They  refuse 
to  believe  that  he  is  a  good  writer, 
or  even  that  he  is  a  really  great 
orator.  With  such  persons  we 
can  have  no  common  ground.  We 
do  not  profess  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  first-rate  statesman, 
or  only,  as  it  has  been  happily  said, 
a  second-rate  statesman  witii  his 
.  mind  '  in  a  first-rate  state  of  efifer- 
vescenoe.'  However  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  whose 
high  nature  and  great  gifts  his 
country  may  well  be  pxoud.  That 
indeed  would  be  a  miserable  party 
spirit  which,  for  the  sake  of  party, 
would  seek  to  derogate  myustly 
from  these  great  qualities.  With 
whatever  measure  of  infirmity  and 
alloy,  Mr.  GUadstone  is  the  most 
brilliant  Englishman  of  the  century, 
and  is,  in  the  main,  inspired  by  a 
chivalrous  and  most  scrupulous 
honour.  The  reputation  of  her 
great  statesmen  is  dear  to  England ; 
and  to  us  it  seems  utterly  impos- 
sible to  construct  any  theory  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  or  to  find  any 
clue  to  ito  changes  and  chances, 
without  in  the  follest  degree  de- 
manding these  two  elements  as  the 
basis  of  our  estimate.  There  may 
be  flaws  im  the  shining  harness. 
The  image,  with  its  head  of  fine 
gold,  may  have  an  admixture  of 
iron  and  clay.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
speaking  generally,  a  tendency 
towards  the  sophistical  in  his  mind. 
There  is  something  parasitical  in 
his  nature.  The  oratorical  genius 
is  not,  after  all,  the  statesmanlike 
genius;  and  Mx.  Gladstone,  with 
his  concentrated  power  of  oratory, 
isoft^  reflecting  the  thoughts  and 
guidance  of  oi£er  intellects,  from 
whom  he  receives  thoughts,  and  to 
whose  thoughts  he  lends  his  great 
gift  of  varied  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion. His  principles  resemble  a 
(System  of  stratification,  where  each 
new  set  of  ideas  overlays  and  well- 
nigh  obliterates  its  predecessor; 
and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  that 


want  [of  proportion  in  his  mind' 
which  by  many  is  held  to  be  its 
cardinal  defect.  The  study  of  a 
career,  so  noble  and  varied  and 
rich  in  achievement,  with  what- 
ever admixture  of  ersor  and  in- 
flrmity,  is  necessarily  fraught  with 
the  highest  and  most  elevated 
interest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  parliament 
through  what  was  then  the  &- 
vourite  avenue  of  academic  distinc- 
tion. He  had  done  very  little  ir^ 
parliament— a  few  remarks,  almost 
conversational,  about  the  freedmen 
of  Liverpool,  about  slavery  in  the 
island  of  Demerara,  where  his  father 
held  property,  and  a  short  set  speech 
ohifll^  remarkable  as  being  a  de- 
feoo^  of  the  Irish  Church— when  he- 
was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury^ 
lUGkd  afterwards  Under-Secretary  of 
State.  But  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  the 
quick  ^e  to  detect  early  political 
genius  and  the  happy  ability  to 
foster  it  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
fail  to  commend  himself  heartily  to 
Peel's  sympathies.  Like  Peel,  he 
bad  passed  through  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  Like  Peel,  he  had 
taken  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
its  highest  honours.  Like  Peel,  he 
had  sprung  from  a  fiEtmily  that  owed 
all  its  greatness  tothe  honourable  and 
successful  imrsuits  of  commerce.  In 
process  of  time  the  young  statesman 
procured  for  himself  a  peculiar  kind 
of  reputation.  He  ahnost  approxi- 
mated to  the  ethical  reputation 
which  Wilberforce  had  obtained  in 
the  unreformed  parliament  There 
was  an  earnestness,  a  seriousness 
about  him  to  which  the  House  was 
not  accustomed,  but  which  it  did 
not  dislike.  There  was  a  gentle 
hortatory  and  religious  vein  about 
him,  not  unmusic^,  to  which  they 
willingly  listened.  They  saw  that 
he  was  nervous,  scrupulous,  sensi- 
tive to  a  d^;ree.  In  every  political 
step,  in  every  speech  and  vote,  he 
avowed  a  lo^  religious  motive  and 
followed  an  inflexible  principle. 
This  was  fine,  superfine,  in  fact ;  and 
men  thought  that  a  poUtioal  casuist 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  region 
of  practical  politics.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  kind  of  gentie  languor 
and  melancholy  about  him.  He 
seemed  a  recluse,  of  scholarly  poetio 
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tempoEamaii  He  was  a  political 
lotaa-eater.  HisYoioewasoalled'ihe 
eeho  of  a  yoioe ;'  the  voice  of  one  in 
iidioie  breast  all  homan  passions 
were,  lolled.  It  wastiioaght  that  he 
kdkedtbe  'oombatiyity'  necessary 
for  parliamentary  conflict  It  was 
thought  that  both  his  physique  and 
his  morale  were  against  him.  Men 
legxetted  that  one  of  so  mnoh  mind 
and  enltoze  should  be  never  likely 
to  proye  an  orator,  and  should  turn 
out  on  so  many  points  to  be  alto- 
gether impracticable.  There  was 
mnch  vague  admiration  for  him. 
Evidently  he  loved  truth  with  a 
paaoionflto  love,  and  he  mixed  in 
controversy  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
knight  of  romance,  avoiding  selfish- 
ness and  personality,  and  only  seek- 
ing to  defend  the  better  cause.  The 
Tadpoles  and  Tapers  must  have 
shaken  their  heads  despairingly  at 

him,  ^ 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  devek>i»ng  another  side 
to  hia  character,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic wero  hardly  nrepared.  He  mani- 
fested, if  indeed  any  man,  a  dual 
diaraeter.  If  he  was  great  as  a 
thinker  in  the  study,  he  was  equally 
great  as  a  man  of  business  in  the 
office.  All  the  conmiercial  genius 
of  his  femily  appeared  to  find  an 
existence  in  himself.  He  had  all  a 
financier's  taste  for  figures  and  statis- 
tics. Business  men  who  were  brought 
in  eontact  with  him  found  that  the 
jooDg  statesman  understood  their 
own  line  of  commerce  as  well  as,  or 
better  than  th^  did  tliemselves.  His 
information  was  unbounded,  and  his 
mastery  of  detaiL  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  possessed  vast  informa- 
tion '  in  connection  with  that  under- 
eunent  of  commerce  which  flows  in 
warehouses  and  counting-houses, 
but  of  which  the  Cabinet  and  the 
hbrary  know  scarcely  the  existence.' 
It  is  probable  that  from  the  very 
first  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  that 
he  anticipated  his  great  political 
master  in  the  ftdness  and  ripeness 
of  his  views.  Thero  was  no  finan- 
cial detail  in  which  he  could  not  de- 
tect and  state  the  underlying  prin- 
dpla  It  was  noted  that  not  even 
Ba  Bobert  Peel  nor  Sir  James 
Graham  had  so  broad  and  philoso- 
phical a  grasp  of  principle.    It  was 


well  known  that  the  great  revised 
Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1S42,  when 
out  of  twelve  hundred  duty-paying 
articles  more  thim  half  were  relieved 
from  taxation  in  whole  or  part,  was, 
under  Feel's  guidance,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sole  himdiwork.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone watched  the  bill,  clause  by 
clause,  through  the  committee;  the 
acute  intellect  that  dealt  so  much 
with  abstract  ideas  with  all  the 
subtle^  of  a  casuist  or  a  theologian 
was  absorbed  with  the  great  subject 
of  Baltic  timber,  or  the  duties  on 
salt  meat  and  salt  herrings.  Practi- 
cally, so  well  did  this  fiscal  l^ida- 
tion  work,  that  the  Whig  deficit  was 
exchanged  for  a  surplus  of  some 
milli<ms.  There  seems  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  author  of  that  great  institu- 
tion in  railways,  the  parliamentaiy 
train. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
winning  himself  a  great  position  as 
a  parliamentary  debater.  With  each 
step  that  he  made  in  political  life  his 
mind  seemed  to  expand.  Men  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind;  they  questioned 
whether  he  understood  his  own 
mind;  but  he  was  able  and  he  was 
conscientious.  For  successful  ora- 
tory, character  is  as  important  an 
element  as  ability.  When  Demos- 
thenes said  that  action  was  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing  necessaiy, 
what  Demosthenes  meant  was  most 
probably  earnestness.  And  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  always  terribly  earnest  to 
the  acknowledged  point  of  being 
crotchetty.  If  he  put  on  his  hat,  it 
was  as  if,  to  use  a  modem  expres- 
sion, he  was  'crowning  the  edifice,' 
and  would  draw  on  his  gloves  as  ii 
he  were  enunciating  an  immortal 
principle.  Still  this  was  a  feult  in 
the  right  direction.  He  became  a 
great  debater*  in  some  points  of 
view  the  best  debater  in  the  house. 
His  freshness  and  vitality  were  asto- 
nisliing.  He  had  not  the  great 
drawbacks  which  other  great  de- 
baters had.  It  was  always  felt  that 
Peel  was  plausible,  and  had  aPeck- 
snifSan  odour  about  him.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  sarcastic  and  weighty, 
but  then  many  people  thought  that 
Sir  James  Graham  was  a  hypocrite. 
Disraeli  was  mighty,  but  then  his 
H  a 
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migM  was  dwarfed  by  personalities. 
Maoaulaj  and  Sheil  were  both  bom 
orators  in  their  way ;  but  Macaulay 
was  too  imaginative^  and  Sheil  was 
too  passionate.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
at  least  perfectly  free  from  all  such 
extremes  as  these.  His  speeches 
were  no  longer  on  merely  special 
subjects,  bat  dealt  with  all  matters 
of  broad  imperial  interest.  It 
was  known  that  he  could  be  a 
Tictorious  competitor  with  great 
commercial  authorities.  The  law- 
yers found  that  both  in  subtlety  and 
grasp  the  young  statesman  was  able 
to  Tie  with  them.  Ecclesiastics,  in 
the  outward  world,  knew  that  he 
could  meet  them  exactly  on  their 
own  ground  and  precisely  with  their 
own  weapons.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  deyeloping  &esh  powers  of  which 
he  and  the  world  had  been  uncon- 
scious. He  made  many  yery  able 
speeches  before  he  attained  the 
height  of  those  great  orations  which 
thrilled  the  House  and  the  country. 
Only  slowly  and  gradually  he  be- 
came what  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 
called  the  'Bed  Indian'  of  debate. 
By  such  gradual  api)roaches  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  his  way  to  the 
Premiership ;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  he  had  not  attained  it  before 
the  shadows  of  age  were  b^;inning 
to  close  upon  him. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  at  a  Glasgow 
meeting  some  time  back  that  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  any  but  Scotch 
blood  in  hisyeins.  Almost  simul- 
taneously Scotland  has  given  to  the 
coun^  a  prime  minister  and  an 
archbishop.  The  Gladstones,  in 
the  last  generation,  though  they 
came  from  an  old  stock  of  Lanark- 
shire lairds,  were  only  humble 
traders  at  Leith.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father  came  as  a  youth  to  Livenpool, 
became  a  member  of  a  firm  of  the 
greatest  reputation  on  the  'Change, 
made  a  splendid  fortune,  purchased 
the  estate  of  Fasque  in  Kincardine- 
shire, obtained  a  baronetcy,  saw  his 
son  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  died  in 
1 85 1,  nearly  a  nonagenarian.  It 
was  through  this  distinguished 
parent  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
supposed  to  derive  his  astonishing 


intimacy  with  our  commercial  sys- 
tem, and  it  may  here  be  said  that 
both  his  mother  and  his  wife  may 
be  worthily  associated  with  his  own 
high  feeling  and  high  intellect.  At 
Liverpool  he  was  olten  brought  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Canning,  who,  at 
election  time,  used  to  be  his  father  s 
^est  at  Seaforth.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  how  potent  an  influence 
was  the  mind  of  Canning  over  the 
dawning  mind  of  the  Liverpool 
merchant's  son.  It  was  at  £toxi 
that  he  first  formed  that  friendship 
with  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  which,  through  the 
father  of  his  friend,  was  destined 
first  to  bring  him  into  political  life. 
One  of  his  school  frienos  has  made 
the  following  interesting  mention 
of  him:  'Gladstone  was  a  perfect 
scholar ;  and  the  only  lad  who  after- 
wards was  at  all  equal  to  him  was 
Seiwyn  [the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
New,  Zealand].  They  ^^  li^^  ^^ 
the  same  dame's,  a  house  that  took 
very  few  boarders,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  tiie 
two  leading  men  of  Eton  should  come 
from  under  the  same  roof.  The 
house  is  situated  just  opposite  to 
the  Christopher  Inn.  Gladstone 
was  tall,  with  a  particularly  clear 
and  tranquil  eye,  and  good  com- 
plexion; and  indeed  he  always  went 
by  the  name  of  "  handsome"  Glad- 
stone. I  should  have  thought 
Gladstone  too  contemplative  and 
deep  in  his  mind  to  have  wished  to 
become  a  statesman,  and  embroiled 
in  all  the  evanescent  toils'  of  poli- 
tics ;  and  he,  like  Froude,  engaged 
in  no  rough  games,  although  I  thmk 
Gladstone  was  a  cricketer.  I  should 
have  set  Gladstone  down  for  a  second 
Wordsworth  in  after  life.'  He  was, 
at  Eton,  a  great  friend  of  Hurrell 
Froude's,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  friendship  was  not  with- 
out effect  in  determining  the  pe- 
culiar complexion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ecclesiastical  views. 
•  We  believe  that  at  Oxford  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  all  entertained  for 
a  time  the  intention  of  taking  holy 
orders.  How  dififerent  might  have 
been  the  condition  of  English  poli- 
tics if  this  determination  had  been 
maintained!  These  early  days^would 
not  have  been  of  any  political  im- 
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port,  had  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  who, 
with  his  immenae  strategical  ability, 
has  an  aptitude  for  blonders,  gone 
hack  to  them,  in  oider  to  foond  a 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  his 
mighty  rival.  Had  Mr.  Disraeli 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  public 
school  and  University  education  he 
would  have  been  saved  this  blunder. 
He  alluded  to  a  debate  at  the  Union 
on /the  i6th  of  May,  183 1 :  'I  am 
sure  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  re- 
member Wyatf  s  rooms  and  the  Ox- 
ford Union,'  and  he  quoted  a  resolu- 
ti<M),  of  a  ferociously  Tory  character, 
adding, '  The  amendment,  as  I  have 
read  %  was  quoted  by  Mr.  William 
Gladstone,  of  Christ  Church/  The 
reference  was  ill-judged ;  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  House  could  not  to- 
lerate that  the  speaker  should  go 
hack  to  undergraduate  college  days 
in  search  of  weapons  of  attack.  It 
had  however  the  advantage  of  elicit- 
ing from  Mr.  Gladstone  some  auto- 
biographic sentences  of  much  in- 
terest. '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  when  he  addressed  the 
hoiL  member  for  Westminster,  took 
occasion  to  show  his  magnanimity, 
for  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
take  the  philosopher  to.  task  for 
what  he  wrote  twenty-five  years 
ago.  But  when  he  caught  one, 
who,  thirty-five  years  ago,  who, 
jost  emerged  from  boyhood,  and 
still  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford, 
had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  Beform  Bill  of  183a,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented, 
then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  that  offered 
itself  to  his  appetite  for  effect.  .  .  . 
Sir,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  done  me  the  honour  thus  to 
exhibit  me,  let  me  for  a  moment 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House 
to  exhibit  myselt  What  he  has 
stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it. 
But  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning;  every 
influence  connected  with  that  name 
governed  the  first  political  impres- 
sions of  my  childhood  and  my 
youth;  with  Mr.  Canning  I  re- 
joiced in  the  removal  of  religious 
diaEtbilitiee  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
body,  an4  in  the  free  and  truly 
British  tone  which  he  gave  to  our 
policy  abroad ;  with  Mr.  Canning  1 


rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  interchanges  between 
nations;  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  that  great 
name,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  yet  more  venerable  name  of 
Burke,  I  ^rant  my  youthful  mind 
and  imagmation  were  impressed 
with  the  same  idle  and  .futile  fears 
which  still  bewilder  and  distract 
the  matured  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.' 

It  was  hardly  flEiir  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  give  tins  speech  this  mere 
boyish  character,  as  it  was  delivered 
only  the  year  before  he  was  first 
elected  to  his  seat  in  the  first  He- 
formed  Parliament.  That  phase  of 
the  constitution  has  now  ceased  to 
exist,  but  up  to  this  point  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  it,  and  the  par- 
liamentary life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
during  the  constitution  of  1832, 
like  that  constitution,  has  become 
matter  of  history.  Looking  broadly 
at  that  career,  and  attempting 
honesUy  to  arbitrate  between  con- 
flicting views,  it  appears  to  ns 
that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  adopted  a  disinterested  and 
patriotic  course.  Mr.  Gladstone 
IS  certainly  fond  of  office.  Mr. 
Bright  once  said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  happier 
in  office,  but  he  thought  he  would 
live  longer  without  it  But,  never- 
theless, he  has  repeatedly  refused  or 
sacrificiBd  office,  and  by  so  doing 
well-nigh  reduced  himself  to  a  state 
of  Ishmaelitish  isolation.  There 
was  something  almost  Quixotic  and 
indubitably  austere  in  his  resignation 
of  office  in  1845.  It  was  not  even 
professed  that  he  was  in  antagonism 
with  his  chief.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on 
the  question  of  the  Maynooth  Grant. 
His  rigid  Church  principles  were 
then  perceptibly  beginning  to  thaw. 
He  was  aware  that  by  supporting 
the  bill  he  should  be  departing 
from  the  principles  of  his  famons 
book  on  the  '  Church  in  relation  to 
the  State/  and  he  held  it  his  duty  to 
resign  office,  and  so  study  the  sub- 
ject free  from  all  biassed  and  selfish 
considerations.  His  friends  strongly 
remonstrated  with  him,  conspicu- 
ously among  them  the  present  Lord 
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Derby.  *I  respectfully  submit/ 
tBays  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent 
'  Ohai)ter  of  Autobiography/  'that 
by  this  act  my  freedom  was  eetfr* 
blished,  and  that  it  has  neyer  since, 
during  a  period  of  fiye-andrtwenty 
years,  been  comfffomised.'  After  a 
year  of  penitential  expiation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  reconstmcted  Free 
Trade  Administration  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel.  But  Newark  was  now  closed, 
■against  him.  TheLordof  Clumbw, 
who  had  hopelessly  quarrelled  with 
his  own  heir  on  the  Free  Trade 
question,  was  not  likely  to  asmst 
that  son's  recreant  Mend.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  now  without  a  seat 
in  Pariiament  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  a  considgnble  portion  of 
which  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
From  the  gallery,  or  beneath  it,  he 
watched  that  great  battle  of  Free 
Trade,  where  he  could  not  himself 
mingle  in  its  fray  and  lift  his  yoioe 
above  the  din.  It  must  have  been 
a  sore  trial  to  him  to  sit  silent  while 
weaker  men  were  dealing  with  the 
profound  subject  which  he  knew  so 
intimately. 

In  the  general  election  of  1847  he 
obtained  the  parliamentary  blue 
ribbon  of  representing  the  IJniyer- 
slty  of  Oxforo.  He  hunself  has  told 
us  how  fondly,  how  passionately,  he 
desired  and  clung  to  his  seat.  He 
would  be  content  to  sit  as  member, 
he  once  said,  if  he  only  had  a  ma* 
jority  of  a  single  vote.  '  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  University  was,  I 
think,  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
to  him  the  most  coveted  prize  of 
political  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  desired  it  with  almost 
passionate  fondness.'  He  says,  per- 
haps with  a  shade  of  reproacl^U 
ness,  that  it  used  to  be  a  trust, 
which,  once  given,  was  not  recalled. 
JBut  abnormal  politicians  must  ex- 
pect abnormal  electoral  treatment. 
Indeed  if  the  worthy  electors  had 
been  to-sighted  enough  to  have 
followed  out  the  logioflJ  resulte  of 
the  principles  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
professed,  that  persistent  resistance 
which  was  always  made  to  him  at 
Oxford  would  have  been  successful 
at  the  outset.  But  they  looked  at 
his'career  as  a  whole,  and  not  at  ite 
recent  phases.     He  was  a  High 


Churchman ;  those  stood  sponsorg 
for  him  who  were  high  in  the  esti- 
maidon  of  Hie  University,  and,  above 
all,  there  was  the  immortal  essay, 
which  had  never,  in  so  many  ezinress 
terms,*  been  repudiated.  One  of  his 
first  stops  as  member  was  to  give 
a  vehement  support  to  the  Jewish 
bill,  to  which  he.had  hitherto  been 
vehemently  opposed.  This  was 
taking  up  an  entirely  new  position. 
He  now  adopted  the  principle  of  Be- 
ligious  Equality,  which  was  fraught 
with  serious  results  to  be  gradually 
worked  out  in  course  of  time.  Dis- 
cerning men  saw  that  he  was  effec- 
tually severing  himself  from  the 
Oxford  majori^,  but  Oxonians  re- 
peatedly sought  to  retain  him  as  one 
who,  in  spite  of  growing  differences, 
in  the  main  so  faithfally  reflected 
their  intelleotual  tend^ides  and  re- 
ligious sympathies. 

For  years  the  scanty  band  of  Peel- 
ites  occupied  the  cross-benches. 
That  party  was  all  head  and  no  tail ; 
generals  without  an  army,  leaders 
without  a  following.  The  tenden- 
cies of  the  Peelites  were  confused 
and  contradictory,  gravitating  partly 
towards  the  Whigs  and  partly 
towards  the  party  which  they  had 
disorgam'zed  and  abandoned.  Thein- 
stinctof  Conservatism  was  still  strong 
upon  Mr.  Gla^istone,  and  for  long 
^ears  that  instinct  retained  its  vita- 
lity. For  the  most  part,  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  gave  Lord  John  Bussell  an 
effectual  support;  but  just  before 
his  death,  in  that  great  Pacifico  de- 
bate in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  first  great  oration,  of  some  hours' 
length,  Sir  Bobert  appeared  to  be 
veering  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Gladstone  struck  out  a  course  for 
himself,  and  by  so  doing,  ran  the  peril 
of  bemg  stranded  high  and  dry  as  a 
politician.  The  whole  Peelite  party 
were  subsequoitly  very  much  in  this 
condition  when  they  withstood  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Evente 
justified  them,  liord  John  having 
loaded  his  gun,  was  too  much 
frightened  to  pull  the  trigger.  The 
leave  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
necessary  before  any  prosecution 
could  be  brought,  and  this  leave 
was  never  given.  The  bill  was  an 
abortion  from  the  firsi  Mr.  Glad- 
stone supported  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his 
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TBoticm  foT  inptiry  into  i^rionltarol 
distress,  on  one  occasion  answering 
Graham,  and  being  answered  by 
Peel  After  the  death  of  Peel,  he 
would  pipbably  have  joined  the 
Ckmservative  ranks  in  1852,  bat  the 
qnesticm  of  i»roteotion  was  not  then 
-ttioaght  to  be  dosed,  and  was  a 
barrier  to  his  doing  so.  He  de- 
<;lazed  that  he  hoped  he  shonld  find 
^e  policy  and  measures  of  the  new 
<3k>TBmmeat  sndi  as  he  could  sup- 
port This  generous  language,  how- 
^rer,  did  not  inrerent  him  from 
being  largely  instrumental  in  the 
downfoll  of  liie  first  Derl^  mimstry. 
There  ensued  between  h£n  and  Mr. 
Dlnradi  one  of  those  oratorical 
-duels,  which  once  made  the  latter 
express  his  thankfulness  that  there 
was  a  piece  of  sotid  furniture  be- 
tween them.  Then  followed  the  Coar 
lition  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents, 
imder  the  !E^1  of  Aberdeen,  in 
widdh,  for  the  first  time,  he  became 
CShanoellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Still 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  ding  to  the 
lingering  idea  that  after  all  he  was 
aomettnng  of  a  Oonserratiye.  The 
Peelites  with  whom  he  acted  would 
certainly  refuse  to  call  themselyes 
WhigsL  Once  there  was  an  ugly 
Jraeas  at  the  Carlton  Club,  bedmse 
Mr.  Gladstone,  while  acting  against 
the  Oonservatiye  party,  still  fre- 
quented the  ConservatiTe  head« 
quarters.  Very  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct is  absolutely  indefensible;  but 
etui  these  bhmt  Tories  knew  what 
Mr.Gladstone,  with  all  his  aouteness, 
had  fEdled  to  detect:  that  he  had 
entirely  forsaken  the  first  loye  of 
his  youth,  and  that  now  mountains 
were  rising  and  seas  were  rolling 
between  hta  and  the  fcuniliar  but 
ioiig-aband<nied  shores  of  the  past 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
he  now  made  his  first  great  Budget 
speech,  which  lasted  fiye  hours,  and 
introdnoed  his  system  of  fiscal  re- 
forms. The  Ca^et  drifted  into 
war,  and  calculations  based  on  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  thwarted 
imder  conditions  of  war.  The  Mi- 
nKtry  of '  snsp««ied  opinions  and 
amotiliered  antipathies  fell  *  to 
pieces ;  but  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
vesmned  office  under  Lord  Palmer- 
6t(m,  he  soon  parted  company  with 
the  new  Premier,  being  forced  into 


the  step  by  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self. Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  res- 
tive nnder  exclusion  from  office;  he 
always  is  nnder  such  circumstances. 
In  1856  his  speches  were  inces- 
sant He  had  almost  a  mania  for* 
speaking.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that* 
all  this  was  abnormal,  and  almost 
looked  like  a  diseased  condition  of 
brain.  Members  would  look  at  the 
bar,  and  exclaim, '  What,  Gladstone 
agam!  Why,  he  has  spoken  erery 
night  this  week !'  And  not  only 
would  he  speak  that  night,  but  he 
would  speak  oyer  and  oyer  again 
the  same  night.  As  he  was  not  in 
express  collision  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  he  once  more  began  to  draw 
near  to  the  Conservatiyes.  The 
China  question  allowed  a  temporary 
amalgamation  of  Peelites,  Badicals, 
and  Tories.  On  that  great  debate  on 
the  lotchA  '  Arrow,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
delivered  another  of  those  finest 
speeches,  which  haye  now  become 
historical.  Lord  Pahnerston's  suc- 
cess at  the  General  Election  only 
paved  the  way  for  his  downfall,  the 
following  year,  on  the  cry  of  sub- 
mitting to  French  dictation.  The 
Tory  administration  came  in,  and 
on  the  whole  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
them  a  generous  and  discerning 
support  He  would  not  enter  the 
Cabinet,  but  he  accepted  from  them 
his  commission  to  the  Ionian  Isles. 
This  occasioned  much  speculation 
and  surprise;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  belieye  that  the  simple  reason 
was  that  he  was  desirous  of  clearing 
np  some  points  in  Honteric  geogra- 
phy, and  gathermg  some  huits 
towards  the  vindication  of  Helen's 
much  damaged  character.  He  saw 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
lonians  but  annexation  to  Greece, 
and  this  was  afterwards  conceded 
to  them,  to  their  own  eventual  dissa- 
tisfaction. He  supported  the  Tories 
by  speech  and  vote  in  their  attempt 
to  introduce  a  Beform  Bill,  and 
though  he  did  not  speak  on  their 
behalf,  he  voted  with  them  on  that 
want  of  confidence  motion  which 
cgected  them  from  office.  The  Tories 
were  greatly  disgusted  when,  with- 
out  the  slighest  hesitation,  he  im- 
mediately accepted  office  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  broad-based  adminis- 
tration.   It  seemed  very  probable 
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that  he  would  bo  ejected  from 
Oxfoid;  but  it  judiciously  tran- 
spired that  he  had  stipulated  with 
Lord  Palmerston  for  an  influential 
^oioe  in  church  patronage.  The 
Peelites  were  now  absorbed  into  the 
liberal  ranks.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  now  not  only  Whig,  not  only 
Liberal,  but  an  extreme  Badical, 
grring  expression  to  doctrines  of 
extreme  and  levelling  democracy. 
He  enunciated  the  &mons  'flesh 
and  blood'  doctrine:  what  the 
Americans  would  call  thej^latform  * 
of  manhood  suf&age.  we  should 
here  mention  that  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  Lord  Busseli's 
single  -  barrelled  Eeform  Bill  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  his  oratori- 
cal efforts.  His  advanced  opinions 
caused  the  forfeiiure  of  his  seat, 
first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  in 
South  Lancashire.  But  though  re- 
jected by  those  constituencies,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  accepted  of  the 
empire,  who  have  elected  him  by  a 
preponderance  of  suffirages  as  its 
virtual  ruler. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  aspect  in  which  he  will 
probably  be  longest  and  best  remem- 
bered, Ihat  of  a  renowned  chief  in 
British  oratory.  We  will  view  him 
in  the  scene  of  his  great  parliamen- 
tary triumphs.  It  is  some  memo- 
rable afternoon  of  some  bygone 
session.  The  loungers  about  the 
vast  portals  of  the  Hall  are  waiting 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  celebrities. 
Mr.  Gladstone  drives  up,  perhaps, 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  is  probably 
greeted  with  more  or  less  of  an 
ovation.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
mind  an  ovation.  He  has  learned 
to  understand,  he  'the  people's 
William,'  the  judicious  use  of  a 
mob.  But  his  way  of  entering  tbo 
Hall  is  different  to  his  way  of 
entering  the  Chamber.  Ho  rarely 
walks  up  the  floor  to  receive  a 
greeting.  You  look  to  the  front 
bench:  he  is  not  there:  presently 
you  look  again,  and  there  he  is :  he 
has  crept  into  the  House ;  silently, 
almost  stealthily.  He  has  the  cus- 
tomary large  box  of  papers  by  him. 
If  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech, 
there  is  also  a  small  flask  of  some 
mucilaginous  compound,  which  he 
will  occasionally  lift  to  his  lips. 


Public  speakers  would,  in  theic 
common  mterest,  be  glad  to  know* 
what  that  small  flask  contains,  and. 
whether  it  is  really  any  aid  to  that- 
beautiftd  and  noble  voice.  It  was  a. 
genuine  pleasure— more  so,  once, 
perhaps,  than  it  is  now— to  ask  Mr* 
Gladstone  a  question.  His  voice  was 
so  agreeable;  his  manner  so  mild 
and  gentlemanly ;  and  he  took  such 
infinite  pains  to  go  folly  into 
matters  for  you;  leaning  onhisbox^ 
pointing  his  finger,  and  imparting  a. 
sermonic  flavour  of  ;,' thirdly  and 
lastly/  to  the  smallest  observations. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  he  clothes  material  facts 
with  moral  considerations  and  moral 
considerations  with  material  facts. 
This  contains  the  secret  of  tha 
wonderful  charm  which  belongs 
to  that  historical  series  of  hia 
Budget  speeches.  The  figures  of 
arithmetic  are  transformed  into^ 
figures  of  rhetoric.  .That  dry 
desert  of  statistics  is  changed  into  a 
garden  of  roses.  To  Mr.  Gladstone'a 
mind  all  those  figures  are  instinct 
with  the  most  intense  meaning. 
They  are  outward  and  visible  signs, 
of  inward  and  invisible  things.  They 
proclaim  the*,  beats  of  the  nation'^ 
pulse,  and  tell  both  of  its  functional 
and  organic  condition.  Probably,  the 
greatest  of  these  Budget  speechea 
was  the  great  speech  of  the  year 
i860.  There  were  a  series  of  stage 
accessories  belonging  to  this  speech, 
which  have  rarely  been  paralleled. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  which  had  already  caused 
a  postponement  of  the  Budget  This 
Friday  night,  if  he  were  not  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  the  work  would 
devolve  on  Sir  Gomewall  Lewis.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  still  very 
unwell.  On  Tuesday  he  had  been  in 
bed,  and  there  had  been  soma 
rumour  of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
The  House  was  very  crowded- 
crowded  for  an  hour  before  tho 
commencement  of  the  business  of 
the  mght  Even  Jews,  to  secure 
their  places,  had  joined  in  the 
prayers  of  Christians.  To  the  last 
moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  great  fisc^  Minister  would  show. 
And  when  at  last  he  came,  and  had 
commenced  his  marvellous  speech^ 
and  men  saw  his  face  pale  and  wom,^ 
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ftnd  obeeired  bim  leaning,  as  if 
fiBktigued,  against  the  table,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  bis  Yolce  would 
really  last  to  the  end.  His  physician 
was  seated  under  the  gallery,  watch 
in  hand,  obserying  t£is  wonderful 

ShTsical  efifort  Through  the  brass 
kttioe  of  the  ladies'  gallery,  his 
wife  was  looking  and  listening,  still 
more  riveted,  i^l  more  anxious. 
Gladstone  spoke  for  four  hours. 
Not  far  a  moment  did  the  musical 
riyer  of  speech  ever  falter.  There 
was  the  same  eager  play  of  feature, 
dramatic  action,  and  melodious  ut- 
terance. The  speech  was  concluded 
by  a  peroration  in  the  loftiest  vein 
of  eloquence,  which  neither  the 
elder  nor  the  younger  Pitt  could 
have  excelled.  It  was  less  a  speech 
than  an  epic.  The  effect  on  the 
House  was  extraordinary,  and  the 
same  thrill  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion ran  throughout  the  country. 
Only  there  were  one  or  two  grum- 
blen  who  suggested  that  this  im- 
proBsiTe  bronchitis  was  simply  an 
ingenions  ruse. 

Bat  Mr.  Gladstone  quietly  answer- 
ing a  question,  with  his  ener^es 
held  in  leash,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
bis  power  of  luminous  exposition, 
setting  forth  the  principles  of  the 
Budget,  are  both  very  different  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  sweep  of 
impassioned  oratory.  Then  we  have 
what  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  calls '  the 
Bed  Indian.'  '  Wesee  before  usthe 
splendid  savage  bounding  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  house— the  swift  of  foot, 
the  eagle  eye,  the  voice  that  rings 
like  the  sound  of  victory,  the  manly 
presence  that  reminds  us  of  a  chief- 
tain.' Sometimes,  directly  he  rises, 
he  raises  his  warwhoop  and  bran- 
dishes his  tomahawk,  and  the  work 
of  scalping  and  excoriation  begins. 
One  of  his  famous  speeches,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Disraeli,  has  been  thus 
described.  'In  the  memory  of  the 
present  geneiation  there  has  no 
speech  been  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Oommons  in  which  there  was 
such  a  rushing  eloquence,  such  a 
rage  of  words.  Its  "go"  was  in- 
comparable. There  was  not  even 
time  to  cheer.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
only  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  into 
that  space  had  to  crowd  the  entire 


Dictionary.  He  seemed  to  be  speak* 
ing  against  time,  and  the  pace  re- 
minded one  of  nothing  so  much  as^ 
the  last  half-mile  of  the  Derby.  H& 
kept  this  up  for  a  good  hour.  He 
swept  on  as  a  hurricane,  the  House^ 
as  he  tore  on  rising  to  catch  every 
word.  There  was  exultation  in  his 
voice ;  there  was  an  intensity  of  hate 
in  his  speech  of  which  the  printed 
report  conveys  but  a  poor  idea.  He 
took  the  House  by  storm  and  retained 
it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
It  was  a  physical  rather  than  an  in- 
tellectual impression  which  he  had 
created  It  would  be  difficult  to- 
state  what  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech.  It  was  a  sensatioiL 
rather  than  a  demonstration  which 
he  had  made ;  but  the  sensation  was 
tremendous.'  And  this  brii^  us  ta 
that  sensitiveness,  irritability,  and 
bad  temper,  which,  after  all,  stamp- 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  being  only  an  im- 
perfect Christian.  Mr.  Horsman,  oa 
a  memorable  occasion,  crosised 
swords  with  him.  He  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  he  always  began  his^ 
reply  by  knocking  a  man  down,  and 
that  he  knocked  everybody  down 
who  attempted  to  dispute  with  him. 
Many  other  very  uncomfortable 
things  did  Mr.  Horsman  say.  The 
'Saturday  Beview,'  which  always 
treats  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  spoilt 
child,  with  alternate  caresses  and 
reproaches,  thus  described  the  effect : 
'  As  each  keen  and  polished  sarcasm, 
told  upon  the  House,  there  gathered 
over  his  countenance  that  expression 
of  condensed,  unutterable  passion,, 
which  those  who  have  watched  him 
know  so  well.  His  lip  curled  sa- 
vagely ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  his  atti- 
tude became  more  rigid ;  his  fingers, 
twitched;  the  paleness  of  his  face^ 
grew  ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  leaving 
not  a  vestige  of  colour  on  his  cheek 
except  the  dark  spot  on  the  centre 
—the  shadow  thrown  by  the  higk 
cheek-bone  as  the  h'ght  fell  on  it 
from  above.'  Something  of  the  same 
sort  happened  when  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
on  a  memorable  evening,  again  and 
again  interrupted  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
laid  himself  open  to  a  sharp  rebuke, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  House 
concurred.  On  one  occasion  he 
used  an  expression  towards  Mr. 
Disraeli,  concerning  which  he  after- 
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waids  Bftid,  'I  think  the  expressian 
was  a  yery  improper  one,  and  I  sin- 
•ceiely  regret  that  I  haye  used  it' 
To  snoh  mistakes  does  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's peooliar  temperament  rend^ 
Imn  liable.  It  is  pleasant  afto  snch 
things  to  find  him,  at  the  Mansion 
Honse>  calling  Mr.  Disraeli  his  right 
hononrable  mmd.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
4st(m6  is  generally  assaolting  some 
-one.  He  is  said  to  resemble  the 
retired  hangman,  who  feLt  obliged  to 
^exeonteapuppyonceaweek.  Once 
he  gaye  the  Honse  of  Lords  the 
•seyerest  sodding  which  that  angnst 
Ixxiy  eyer  received. 

'Mx.  Gladstone's  'yerbiage'  has 
been  immensdy  discussed.  A  man 
43aid,  some  years  ago,  that  he  had 
been  into  the  Honse  of  Commons 
seyenteen  times  in  the  course  of  a 
4ay  or  two,  and  each  time  found 
Mr.  Gladstone  speaking.  He  has 
neyer  been,  aUe,  as  the  frendbman 
said,  to  ayail  himself  of  a  great 
opportmiity  of  holding  his  tongue. 
Mr.  Kendall,  recently  member  for 
Oomwidl,  hiftppily  said  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  not  say  that  twice 
mx  was  twelye,  but  be  would  say 
that  twioe  six  multiplied  by  three 
minusthirtyplusBix  was  twelye.  A 
writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Beyiew' 
•describes  Mr.  Gladstone  answering 
A  question,  and  contrasts  him  with 
Ijord  Pahnerston.  '  Supposing  each 
Minister  was  asked  what  day  the 
49es8ion  would  be  oyer,  the  Viscount 
would  reply,  that  it  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  her  Majesty  to  close  the 
.session  on  the  1 8  th  of  August  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  poNssibly  premise, 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  her 
Miajesty  to  decide  upon  the  day 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
herself,  it  was  scaroely  compatible 
with  parliamentary  etiquette  to  ask 
her  HiOnisters  to  anticipate  such  de- 
cision; but,  presuming  that  he  quite 
cmderstood  tlie  purport  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  question,  of 
which  he  was  not  entirely  assured, 
the  completion  of  the  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  tiie  formal 
termination  of  the  sitting  of  the  Le- 
j^islature,  being  two  distinct  things, 
be  would  say,  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  represented  to  the 
<}ueen  that  the  former  would  pro- 
txtbly  be  accomplished  about  the 


iSthof  August,  and  that  such  day 
would  not  be  unf»yourable  for  the 
latter ;  and  therefore  if  the  Soyoeign 
should  be  pleased  to  ratify  that  yiew 
of  tiie  case,  the  day  he  had  named 
would  iMTobably  be  that  inquired 
after  by  the  right  honourable  g^- 
tleman.' 

Itis  remarkal^  how  Mr.Gladstone 
errs  both  on  the  skLe  of  difBdence 
and  on  the  side  of  oonfidenee.  Thus 
in  the  late  Lancashire  election  he 
declared  that  he  was  nobody,  and 
his  opinions  were  nothing.  He  is 
always  tearing  hm  raiment  ami 
pouring  ashes  on  his  head.  He 
speaks  of  'his  humble  and  insignifir 
cant  person.'  '  It  would  be  the  h^ht 
of  arrogance/  he  almost  whines, '  to 
forget  that  I  am  no  more  than  a 
young,  a  late,  a  feeble  labourer  in 
this  ktppy  cause.'  '  If  my  affection 
is  of  the  smallest  adyantage  to  that 
great,  that  ancient,  that  noble  insti- 
tution, that  adyantage,  amaU  as  it  is, 
and  it  is  most  instgnificant,  [Oxford 
will  possess  as  long  as  I  liye.*  In 
almost  abject  terms  he  alluded,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Whig  party.  'I 
am  too  well  aware  of  the  relations 
that  subsist  between  the  party  and 
myself.  I  haye  none  of  the  claims 
he  (Lord  Russell)  possesses.  I  came 
among  you  an  outcast  from  those 
with  whom  I  associated;  driyen 
from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary 
act,  but  by  the  slow  and  resistless 
force  of  conyiction.  I  came  among 
you—to  make  use  of  the  legal 
phraseology — in  formd  pauperis,  I 
had  nothing  to  ofGsryoubut  £uthfnl 
and  honourable  serrice.  You  re- 
oeiyed  me  as  Dido  reoeiyed  the 
shipwrecked  Maeea, 

**  i;feetimi  littote  egentem  I 
Accept," 

and  I  only  trustyoitmay  not  here- 
after at  any  time  haye  to  complete 
the  sentence  in  regard  to  me — 

'<  £t  regnl  demens  in  parte  locavL" 

You  reeeiyed  me  with  kindness,  in- 
dulgence, generosity,  and  I  may 
eyen  say  with  some  measure  of  con- 
fidence. And  the  relatkm  between 
us  has  assumed  such  a  form  that 
you  can  neyer  be  my  debtors,  but 
that  I  must  for  eyer  be  in  your 
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debi.'  Now  this  hmgnage  is  posi- 
tiT^y  serrile  aod  unreal ;  and  now 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Premier ^  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  leave  it  off. 
But  Mr.  GMskme  figures  at  all 
lanis  of  meetings,  and  makes  all 
kindi  of  speec^iee.  He  is  opening 
a  Behcet;  he  is  addressing  a  me- 
chanics' institute ;  he  is  adorning  a 
penny  reading;  he  is  reodTing  an 
address;  he  is  taking  part  in  some 
great  religioofi  meeting,  perchance 
ibr  the  S.P.G.  At  Bnrslem,  on  the 
gKBi  Wedgwood  occasion,  he  con- 
fined himself,  as  if  afraid  of  his  own 
^genios,  rigidly  to  his  mannsoripi 
A  little  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
public  speaking  may  be  interesting. 
Ob  one  occasion  he  had  promised  to 
attend  a  local  meeting  in  behalf  of 
the  S.P.G.,  in  a  vast  London  central 
paorii^  With  the  nsnal  stnpidity 
of  the  local  mind,  the  meeting  was 
most  insufficiently  made  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  not  a  single  reporter 
present,  and  the  general  attendance 
was  exceedingly  thin.  A  chairman 
was  ^cten^)orized,  and  soon  affcer 
he  had  began,  Mr.  Gladstone  droYe 
up,  and  in  turn  addressed  liie  an- 
dienoe.  The  speech  has  been  de- 
scribed to  us  as  <me  of  the  happiest 
•efforts  he  ever  made.  He  addressed 
his  scanty  oudienee  with  all  the 
ideamees,  force,  and  eloquence  with 
whi<^  he  could  have  addressed  the 
Hotne  of  €k>mmons.  An  apology 
for  tiie  thin  attendance  was  nuule  to 
him,  and  the  diairman  explained 
that  be  was  in  no  way  responsible 
f<x  the  want  of  the  proper  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Gladstone  courteously 
waiTcd  any  apology,  and  said  how 
glad  he  was,  on  any  ooeasion  and  to 
any  aodienee,  to  support  a  cause  to 
which  he  was  so  much  attached. 

It  win  be  interesiang  to  turn  away 
torn  politics  to  discuBS  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's plaee  and  office  in  literature. 
In  speakmg  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
literary  man,  we  should,  perhaps, 
first  speak  of  him  as  a  poet;  ror, 
though  he  has  not  written  much 
poetry,  much  may  be  gathered  from 
the  little  he  has  written.  Jointly  with 
Lord  Lyttelton  he  issued  a  yolume 
of  'Tran^tions,'  which,  printed  at 
first  for  priTate  circulation,  has  sub- 


sequently enjoyed  extenslYe  pub- 
lic^. Mr.  Gladstone's  Greek  and 
Latin  compositions  hardly  rise  above, 
if  indeed  th^  attain  the  level  of, 
Uniyessity  prize  compontions,  and 
cannot,  in  scholastic  merit,  be  for  a 
moment  compared  with  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  wonderful  iperformances.  His 
translation  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
Toplady's  'Book  of  Ages,'  into 
rhyming  monldsh  Latin,  is,  indeed, 
an  exceedingly  happy  eff<»rt;  but ' 
his  tzanslationB  into  English  from 
ancient  and  modem  aut&nrs  better 
show  the  poetical  quality  of  his 
mind.  We  will  quote  just  one  bri^ 
passi^  from  the  Italian,  (^Manzoni's 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napc^ecm : — 

« How  often,  M  tht  listteBB  day 
In  tUenoe  died  avray. 
With  lightning  eye  deprest, 
And  anus  acroas  npon  hij  breast, 
He  stood,  and  memory's  mahing  train 
Game dovm  on  him  amain:    , 
The  braeay  tenta  he  seemed  to  see^ 
And  the  battering  cannon'^  ooasee. 
And  the  flashing  of  the  in&ntiy, 
And  the  torrent  of  the  horft^ 
And  tlie  quick  ecstatic  word. 
Obeyed  as  soon  as  heai^' 

His  earliest  work,  that  difiScult 
and  obscure '  Essay  on  the  State  in 
relation  to  the  Church,'*  which 
seoned  to  belong,  if  oyer  work  be- 
longed, to  the  region  <^  abstract  opi- 
nioDS,  has  of  late  been  yery  eagerly 
sorutinized.  The  chief  interest  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  publicationB  is,  first, 
the  light  that  is  therein  tlirown  on 
his  pohtioal  course,  luid  on  the 
growth  of  his  peculiar  mental  idio- 
syncrasy. We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, in  glancing  through  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's yarious  works,  that  he  has 
shifted  abnost  as  much  in  his  theo- 
logical as  in  his  political  creed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  supposed  to 
haye  intimate  relaticms  with  the 
'Guardian 'newspaper.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's stand-point  in  the  Essay, 
and  in  the  earlier  numbers  g[  the 
'Guardian,'  with  the  'Guardian's' 
reyiew  of  'Ecce  Homo,'  Mr.  GHad- 

*  We  have  been  using  a  copy  which  be- 
longed to  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  margin  is  filled  with  the  Duke's  notes, 
the  Tolume  being  thoroughly  analysed  and 
annotated  by  him  in  a  to^  thou^tful 
way. 
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6tone*s  own  book  on  '  Ecce  Homo/ 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  references 
to  Mr.  Lecky*s  '  History  of  Ration- 
alism/ in  thiett  Edinburgh  address, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  careful 
and  finished  of  all  his  publications. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  us  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Essay  in  his  recent 
'  Chapter  of  Autobiography/  which 
contains  much  noble  writing,  espe- 
cially in  his  sketch  of  the  Oxford 
movement  (pp.  38—31).  He  clearly 
explains  his  original  point  of  view. 
'The  distinctive  principle  of  the 
book  was  supposed  to  be  that  the 
State  had  a  conscience ;  but  the  con- 
troversy really  lies  not  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conscience  in  the  State,  so 
much  as  in  the  extent  of  its  range. 
Few  would  deny  the  obligation  of  a 
State  to  follow  the  moral  law.  Every 
treaty,  for  example,  proceeds  upon 
it.  The  true  issue  was  this :  whether 
the  State,  in  the  best  condition,  has 
such  a  conscience  as  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  reh'gious  truth  and  error ; 
and  in  particular  whether  the  State 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  period 
somewhat  exceeding  thirty  years 
ago,  was  or  was  not  so  fiEir  in  that 
condition  as  to  be  under  an  obh'ga- 
tion  to  give  an  active  and  atn  ex- 
clusive support  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  favoured  the  world  with 
the  very  interesting  correspondence 
with  Macaulay,  which  seems  to  have 
considerably  shaken  him  in  the 
stability  of  his  opinions.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  practical  results. 
'  Scarcely  had  my  work  issued  from 
the  press,  when  I  became  aware  that 
there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a 
party,  no  individual  person,  pro- 
bably, in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  I  found 
myself  the  last  man  on  the  sinking 
ship.*  The  question  subsequently 
arises,  why,  if  he  had  changed  his 
views,  he  postponed  all  idea  of  le- 
gislation till  a  great  party  oppor- 
tunity arose  ?  He  makes  answer, '  I 
have  not  been  disposed,  at  my  time 
of  life,  gratuitously  to  undertake 
agitations  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
at  times  apparently  the  most  hope- 
less questions.'  This  is  an  instance 
of  that  political  and  worldly  adroit- 
ness which  has  characterized  Mr. 
Gladstone  amid  all  his  aberrations. 


He  thought  that  the  question  might 
not  come  on  in  his  lifetime.  Irk 
touching  language  he  says:  '  Otl 
that  subject  I  will  only  say,  that  a 
man  who  in  1865  completed  his 
thirty-third  year  of  a  laborious  ca- 
reer ;  who  had  already  followed  to 
the  grave  the  remains  of  almost  all 
the  friends  abreast  of  whom  he  had 
started  from  the  University  in  the 
career  of  public  life ;  and  who  had 
observed  that,  excepting  two  recent 
cases,  it  was  hard  to  find  in  our 
whole  history  a  single  man  who  had 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  fortieth 
year  of  a  course  of  labour  similar  to 
bis  own  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  such  a  man 
might  surely  be  excused  if  he  did 
not  venture  to  reckon  for  himself  on 
an  exemption  from  the  lot  of  greater 
and  better  men,  and  if  he  formed  & 
less  sanguine  estimate  of  the  fraction 
of  space  yet  remaining  to  him  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  his 
critics.'  lata  says,  however,  that  he 
still  does  not  coincide  with  Macaulay's 
view  that  Government  only  means 
police,  iJthough  it  is  difficult  to  see 
with  much  clearness  where  his  view 
now  differs  from  Macaulay's.  The 
'  Essay '  was  chiefly  known,  and  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  through  this 
fiunous  review. 

Other  publications,  comparatively 
little  known,  might  be  cited  which 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opinions.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He 
holds  that  synodical  action  of  some 
sort  is  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  a  church,  and  that  the  laity,  as 
a  body,  must  take  some  part  in 
the  church  i^od;  and  that  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  their  assent 
and  authority  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  He  writes  as  a  Scotch  church- 
man. He  suggests  that  there  should 
be  three  chambers ;  bishops,  clergy,, 
and  laity  respectively.  He  alludes 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Colonial  Church.  Much  of  this  lan- 
guage caused  alarm  among  his  most 
fervent  supporters.  It  was  clearly 
seen,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, the  Warden  of  Glenalmond> 
who  published  a  letter  to  him,  that 
he  looked,  albeit  indirectly,  to  a  se- 
paration between  Church  and  State. 
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It  should  be  noted  thatBoosen  pre- 
fixes to  his  *  Church  of  the  Future ' 
«  correspondence  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  says:  ' Although  I  see 
in  the  Church  of  England  every- 
where the  signs  of  reyival  and 
improvement,  there  is  yet  an  evil 
condition  of  things  which  can  only 
be  averted  by  an  increase  of  the 
episcopate.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote 
has  brought  very  near  to  us  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is 
one  of  the  next  lar^e  questions 
looming  on  the  political  horizon. 
We  need  not  discuss  farther  Mr. 
Gladstone's  religious  writings,  which 
display  all  his  'earnestness,'  but 
which,  if  they  had  not  owned  his 
name,  would  probably  have  dropped 
«till-bom  from  the  press. 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  Gladstone  published 
his  translation  of  Signer  Farini's 
'Boman  State  from  1815  to  1850.' 
These  four  volumes  of  translation 
form  one  more  proof  of  his  versa- 
tility and  his  enormous  industry. 
While  Mr.  Gladstone  was  trans- 
lating the  earlier  portion.  Signer 
Farini  was  condumng  the  latter 
portion,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
translator.  'I  decided  on  relating 
them  to  you,  sir,'  writes  Farini,  'who, 
by  your  love  of  Italian  letters,  and 
your  deeds  of  Italiffti  charity,  have 
established  a  relationship  with  Italy 
in  the  spirit  of  those  great  Italian 
writers  who  have  been  our  masters 
in  eloquence,  in  civil  philosophy, 
and  in  national  virtue,  from  Dante 
and  Macchiavelli  down  to  Alfieri 
and  GiobertL'  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
now  become  a  household  name  in 
ItEdy.  What  the  present  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  is  to  Geneva,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the 
.oountry  he  is  an  absolute  master. 
Oft  one  occasion  he  is  known  to 
have  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
liours  in  &ultless  Italian.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  vigorous  and  hearty 
exertions  on  behalf  of  Italian  na- 
tionality proved  great  helps  to  his 
popularity  at  home.  Those  efforts 
probably  had  some  effect  in  hasten- 
ing the  Italian  revolution.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  publication  has  such 
a  large  and  direct  political  influence 


as  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  Letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  State  of  the  Nea- 
politan Prisons.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statements  on  Italian  matters  were 
impugned  by  Lord  Normanby  and 
others,  but  their  accuracy  was  hardly 
materially  affected.  The  Letters 
were  the  result  of  a  long  sojourn 
which  he  made  in  Naples  in  1 8  50-5 1 . 
Lord  Palmerston  sent  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Letters  to  every  English 
ambassador,  requesting  each  one  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
court  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
The  Neapolitan  Government  itself 
published  an  answer,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  met  by  a  crushing  rejoin- 
der. It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
alter  here-  on  a  criticism  of  Mr, 
Gladstone's  work  on  Homer  and  tlie 
Homeric  Age.  In  much  it  is  deeply 
interesting,  though  the  soholarsnip 
is  defective,  and  the  work  is  rather 
a  matter  of  derision  than  otherwise 
with  German  critics.  It  is  very 
curious  to  notice  Mr.  Gladstone's 
crotchetty  nature,  as  shown  in  these 
volumes.  It  is  not  only  that  he 
sees  mystic  adumbrations  of  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  in  the 
most  chivalrous  way  he  espouses  the 
cause  of  Helen,  and  expends  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  exploring  the 
force  of  the  middle  voice  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Homer's  prin- 
cesses washed  their  heroes  themselves 
or  caused  them  to  be  washed.  Idx. 
Gladstone  has  also  contributed  to 
the  'Quarterly  Beview'  and  the 
'  Oxford  University  Essays.' 

There  will  frequently  be  observed, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings,  a  kind 
of,' energy  divine,'  and  a  curiosa 
fdicitas  of  words.  In  all  that  Mr, 
Gladstone  writes  there  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  energy  of  lan- 
gua^,  the  same  strong,  happy,  idio- 
matic English.  Only  it  must  be 
owned  that,  although  these  elements 
exist,  they  are  by  no  means  constant 
elements  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  com- 
positions. Ton  often  meet  with  a 
page  of  exquisite  English,  but  also 
over  how  many  wearisome  pages 
you  must  travel  before  you  idight 
upon  such  an  oasis  of  the  desert 
We  candidly  confess  that  we  find 
it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
read  with  ei^'oyment,  as  a  whole. 
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any  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary 
works.  Maoanlay  tells  a  story— or 
perhaps  invented  one— that  a  man 
chose  to  go  to  the  ^eys  rather 
than  read  Gnicdardini ;  iod  Qmo- 
dardini  is,  to  say  the  least,  easier 
reading  than  Gladstone.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's .books  owe  aoy  popnlarity 
th^  may  eigoy  to  the  &ct  that 
they  were  written  by  the  leading 
stalesmanof  theage.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  they  wonld  probably  be 
diiefly  remembered  as  marvels  of 
logomadiy  and  wasted  ingenuity, 
or  be  fipeedily  forgottoi.  At  the 
period  of  pnblioatiaai  they  will 
eagerly  be  examined  to  see  what 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  may  be 
on  important  events  in  contempo- 
rary histooy.  Even  his  speeches, 
so  irresistible  in  their  hearing,  have 
very  nmoh  the  same  charsoter  in 
therr  perusal 

Who  ever  fisurly  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone  through  all  those  inter- 
minable speeches  of  his  in  his  Lan- 
cashire campaign?  The  most  in- 
vetei^te reader  of  the  'Times'  would 
be  content  to  glance  his  eyes  down 
that  wilderness  of  verbiage,  allow- 
ing it  at  times  to  rest  on  ihe  pB&- 
sages  which  elicited  bursts  of  cheer- 
ing, but  greatly  wondering  to  what 
the  cheenng  could  be  attributed. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are  eome- 
times  said  to  be  Demosthenic.  We 
hope  the  parallel  is  not  altogether 
complete,  for  Demorthenes  was  as 
unfortunate  as  a  statesman  as  he 
was  magnificent  as  an  orator.  But 
can  any  one  sincerely  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  will  ever 
be  classic  as  our  Demosthenes?  As 
we  read  the  Greek  orator  we  see 
how  every  word  is  essential  to  a 
sentence,  and  every  sentence  to  a 
periodus  aratorica.  There  are  many 
noble  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches,  but  whole  columns  mi^t 
be  cut  out,  and  the  pruning  knife 
should  everywhere  be  uneparingly 
applied.  How  feebly,  and  in  a  kmd 
of  anticlimax,  do  these  long,  in- 
volved sentences  end !  whai^involu- 
tions,  what  parentheses,  what  twist- 
ings  and  zigzags  of  speech!  How 
often  do  we  rwfet,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  scholarlike  fame  and 
literary  repute,  that  fluent  volu- 
bility of  speech,  which  is  often  as 


so  much  sounding  brass  or  tinkling^ 
cymbal.  As  we  listen  to  the  great 
orator  we  lare  borne  away  on  the 
resistless  tide  of  his  eloquence;  but 
as  the  words  meet  us  in  the  pas- 
sionless 'print,  we  see  that  there  is 
a  luxuriance  of  foliage  without  fruit, 
that  exuberance  of  language  often 
hides  poverty  of  thought,  and  that 
often  an  mormons  expenditure  of 
labour  has  been  incurred  on  be- 
half of  some  barren  intellectual 
crotchet  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  writer  of  real  eminence  has 
written  so  voluminously  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  made  such  sl^ider  additions 
to  the  knowledge,  amusement,  or 
thought  of  humanity. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  lies  in 
practical  politics  ratl^  than  in 
authorship.  But  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  the  same  qualities  or 
defects  of  mind  which  pervade  his 
writings  must  also  belong  to  his 
statesmanship.  One  of  the  keenest 
of  Liberal  writers  has  said  of  him 
that  he  is  'a  statesman  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  the  seocmd  rank,  a 
statesman  of  wonderful  resource  on 
all  subjects,  of  fine  insight  on  many 
— ^but  not  a  statesman  of  deeply- 
matured  p(^tioal  principles,  nor 
one  of  the  si^eet  juogment.'  Some 
such  estimate  as;  this  is,  we  think, 
substantially  correct.  ISi.  Glad- 
stone has  also  beim  called  the  most 
vulnerable  of  politicians.  His  course 
seems  unpatriotic^ in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  unnatural  in  defending  the 
Chinese  for  poisoning  wells.  StiU 
his  friends  urge  his  unfunded 
honesfy ;  and  while  we  vehemently 
urge  this  ourselves,  we  see  that 
this  honesty  has  generally  been  ex- 
ercised in  harmony  with  his  per- 
sonal and  political  predilections. 
Mr.  Gladstone  invests  every  side 
he  adopts  with  a  halo  of  earnest- 
ness and  political  truth.  But  wnen 
this  halo  is  successively  attached  to 
two  different  sides  of  a  subject,  it 
becomes  something  of  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  or  a  mist.  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone advocates  the  extinction  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  when  with 
growing  love  he  expatiates  on  its 
utility  and  its  channs;  when  he 
vehemently  condemned  Mr.  Oliviera 
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for  desiring  to  cheapen  French  wines 
which  the  English  could  neyer  drink, 
and  afterwards  cheapened  ihem  be- 
cause diinkable. aboTe  all  drinks; 
when  he  stxongly  adToeated  the 
syrtemof  flmall  baron^,andfihartIy 
afterwards  rathleasly  prepared  to 
sweep  small  borong^  away,  it  be- 
comes mthflr  poBiStin^  to  catsiders 
to  determine  on  which  side  the 
GJadstomian  earnestness  and  truth  is 
really  enlisted.  We  hare  no  desure 
tointerfare  witib  politics,  and  do  not 
disoofls  his  anticipated  legislation 
on  the  Irish  Ghuich.  But  it  has 
been  sioprising  that  pditioal  writers 
hare  not  c(»mected|  this  with  his 
cmaade  i^^ainst  endowments  some 
years  ago.  ItwiU  be  remembered 
tkow  strongly  he  advocated  the 
heaTy  taxation  of  charities,  and 
witti  that  want  of  pronortion  so 
chaiaeteistic  of  his  mind  he  could 
not  modify  a  sweeping  principle 
to  meet  particular  instances.  He 
would,  for  instance,  tax  the  London 
hospitak,  thou^  the  result  would 
be  that  hundreds  of  in-door  patients 
and  thousands  of  outdoor  patients 
would  necessarily  be  ezduded  under 
moat  afflicting  circumstances  fr<«i 


these  humane  palaces^  of  suffering* 
Such  is  the  result  of  applying  an ' 
inflexible  political  principle  to  com- 
plex conditions  of  socie^.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  now  obtained  the 
roc's  egg  in  the  Westminster  Palace- 
for  which  all  the  politicians  ogh. 
But  the  question  CTermore  arises. 
What  vnU  he  do  with  i^f  If  the- 
highest  statesmanship  was  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  highest  oratory, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  th& 
answer.  But,  historically  spell- 
ing, statesmanship  and  osato^az^ 
easily  ausceptible  of  divorce.  The 
concentrated  fires  of  paanonato 
speech  are  soon  opposed  to  the 
luTnen  necum  of  philosophical  truth. 
However  that  may  be,  all  patriotic 
Englishmen  may  well  have  a  na- 
tional pride  in  their  Premier :  in  his 
scholarship,  his  eloquence,  his  ear- 
nestness, his  profound  religbus 
nature,  his  vast  experience,  his 
enormous  industry,  ids  boundless 
capacity ;  and  the  most  timid  may> 
for  a  time,  check  their  foiebodings, 
and  wish  him  all  good  wishes  for  a 
strong,  sncoessfid,  and  glorious  ad- 
ministration. 

F.A. 
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QUITE  apart  and  separate  from  all 
{those  dramatic  exercitations 
which,  with  a  great  majority  of 
Engh'sh  schools,  form  the  inevitable 
-prelude  to  the  Chnstmas  holidays,  is 
the  Latin  play  annually  produced,  as 
-surely  as  December  comes  round, 
«t  St  Peter's  College,  Westminster. 
We  have  no  wish  to  cast  cold  water 
on  the  legitimate  histrionic  aspira- 
tions of  ambitious  youth;  at  the 
^ame  time,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
any  ereat  amount  of  sympathy  with, 
or  admiration  for,  the  absurd  excess 
io  which  the  'speech'  system  has 
been  carried.  In  nine  caaes  out  of 
ien  it  is  only  intended  to  serre  as  a 
land  of  advertisement  for  the  par- 
iacular  educational  institution  at 
which  it  is  celebrated.  When  the 
^umouncement  in  the  newspapers 
is  read  that  the  pupils  of  such  and 
fluch  'a  college —the  word  school 
is  almost  tabooed  now-a-days— per- 
formed scenes  judiciously  selected 
ifirom  tiie '  Olouds/  of  Aristophanes, 
'Le  Misanthrope'  of  Moliere,  or 
the  'School  for  Scandal'  of  She- 
ridan, all  that  has  ever  been  aimed 
«t  is  to  direct  special  public  notice 
to  the  seminary  in  question.  The 
Bev.  the  Head  Master  has  giyen 
:a  lunch,  the  interested  relatives 
bave  been  present,  and  some 
-dozen  young  gentlemen  have  given 
«  not  remarl^bly  vigorous  series  of 
recitations,  in  a  language  utterly 
Tinintelligible  to  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  company.  The  lads 
liave  gamed  nothing  by  it;  their 
•elocution  has  not  profited  in  the 
slightest  degree,  [and  the  fact  that 
ihoy  have  —  very  imperfectly  — 
learned  by  rote  so  many  lines  of  a 
JFrench,  English,  or  Greek  dra- 
matist, as  we  case  may  be,  has 
neither  strengthened  their  memo- 
ries nor  extended  their  real  know- 
ledge of  the  authors.  Nor  is  it 
me^y  that  the  advantages  gained 
by  such  a  process  are  purely  ne^ 
tive;  there  are  also  certain  positive 
•disadvantages  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  a  reaUy  serious 
waste  of  time.  Hours  that  might 
have  been  profitably  employed  in 
^acquiring  a  more  complete  mastery 


over  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
educational  curriculum  have  been 
frittered  away  upon  an  entirely  alien 
purpose;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
performers  have  been  diverted 
m)m  their  appropriate  channel.  In 
the  second  place,  a  point  which  wq 
are  glad  to  see  has  lately  been 
mooted  with  considerable  effect  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
a  really  serious  pecuniary  expendi- 
ture will,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  entailed  upon  the  parents  of 
lads  who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it. 
Cheap,  and  perhaps  efficacious,  as 
may  be  the  plan  which  the  Bev. 
Dr.  MacSycophant  has  adopted  for 
making  the  outside  world  aware  of 
the  marvellous  facilities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  afforded  by 
his  invaluable  establishment  to  the 
reverend  pedagogue  himself,  it  is 
a  somewhat  costly  process  to  his 
pupils.  There  are  dresses  to  be 
provided;  there  is  most  likely  a 
mimic  slage  to  be  hired.  Item 
after  item  mounts  up;  and  the 
sum  total  is  not  made  exclusively 
chargeable  on  those  who  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  pretty  piece 
of  ostentation,  t  but  is  distributed 
amongst  the  general  body  of  his 
alumni  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
supplements  to  the  half-vearly  ac- 
counts. If  doting  mothers  and 
proud  papas  would  steadily  dis- 
countenance shows  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  would  forego,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
curled  darlings  strut  their  brief 
hour  upon  the  stage,  they  would 
not  only  be'  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  perceptible  saving  as  regards 
their; own  pockets,  but  a  valuable 
economy  as  regards  their  sons' 
time. 

But  the  Latin  play  at  Westmin- 
ster is  a  very  different  thing  indeed, 
and  is  open  to  none  of  these  objec- 
tions. JPlaudUe  et  vdUte,  said  Mr. 
F.  S.  Haden,  the  Captain  of  the 
school,  when  the  curtam  dropped — 
had  classical  precedent  been  ex- 
actly followed  it  ought  rather  to 
have  risen,  the  order  of  scenic  ar- 
rangements bein^  inverted  by  the 
managers  of  ancient  Bome—upon 
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ttie  '  Phoroiio '  of  Terence,  in  the 
month  of  December  last.  Plaudite, 
by  idl  meons^  we  le-echo :  applaud 
the  custom;  floreat  moe  et  floreat 
domiAs.  The  corps  dramatique  of 
St  Peter's  College  did  their  work 
to  perfection,  as  we  shall  presently 
show  the  reader,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  supposed  that  the 
advantages  of  the  performance  were, 
or  are  merely  commensurate  with 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  the 
audience.  '  But  consider  the  waste 
of  time  in  getting-up  the  play,'  is  an 
argument  which  it  is  conceivable 
the  ascetic  objector  may  be  tempted 
to  urge :  to  which  we  reply,  that  if 
'waste  of  time'  be  a  phrase  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  here  indi- 
cated, then  it  will  be  advisable  at 
once  to  look  upon  classical  educa- 
tion g^ierally  as  nothing  better 
than  a  system  of  elaborate  trifling. 
'The  getting-up  of  the  play'  has, 
indeed,  as  the  performers  will  assure 
you,  been  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude;  but  pursued  on  the 
principles  in  vogue  at  Westminster, 
it  has  been  a  process  of  legitimate 
instruction  as  well  as  a  preparation 
for  amusement.  Let  us  see  exactly 
what  has  taken  place  before  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Terence's 
adaptation  from  ApoUodorus  placed 
upon  the  Westminster  boards.  That 
the  '  Phormio  '  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  winter  piece  has  been 
settled  [as  long  ago  as  September 
last,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  winter  halt  The  actors  are,  in 
virtue  of  immemorial  usage,  almost 
without  exception,  drawn  fiom  the 
three  first  forms  in  the  school — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  Sixth,  and  from 
the  two  'Upper  Bemoves.'  With 
these  forms, accordingly,  'Phormio' 
is  punctually  read  as  one  of  the 
regular  classical  text  books,— read 
as  critically  and  as  thoroughly  as 
any  author  can  b&  That  is  the 
first  step,  and  a  very  useful  step  it 
is.  Far  Detterfior  the  young  scholar 
to  master  a  limited  quantity  tho- 
roughly, than  to  amass  an  imper- 
fect smattering  of  double  the 
amount  Terence,  too,  is  an  ad- 
mirable author  for  the  tyro  to  study. 
It  is  true  that,  like  Plautus,  and, 
indeed,  every  Boman  dramatist  who 
ever  lived  and  wrote,  he  is  essen- 
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tially  the  reverse  of  original.  Ck>- 
medy  never  flourished  at,  was  never 
native  to,  the  seven-hilled  city, 
English  playwrights,  so  cynical 
critics  will  tell  you,  rely  entirely 
upon  the  French  for  tiieir  plots; 
and  what  the  French  dramatist, 
if  this  view  be  true,  is  to  the 
English,  ttiat  the  Athenian  was  to 
the  Italian.  In  the  whole  round 
of  Boman  dramatic  literature  there 
is  not  a  single  play  in  which  the 
characters,  l£e  story,  the  notions — 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  '  Phor- 
mio,' we  may  add  the  scenes  and 
the  names — are  not  borrowed  from 
the  authors  who  wrote  to  minister 
to  the  ei\joyment  of  that  light- 
hearted  Athenian  public  which 
took  its  dramatic  feast  in  the  temple 
of  Dionysius.  This,  however,  does 
not  touch  the  question.  Our  West- 
minster scholars  do  not  go  to  Terence 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  dramatic  art, 
but  to  perfect  tiieir  Latinity — an 
object  which  the  successor  of  Plau- 
tus is  exactiy  fitted  to  accomplish 
for  them;  for  as  regEurds  elegance 
of  expression,  and  idioinatic  grace, 
Terence  may  safely  be  pronounced 
unrivalled.  Thus,  then,  the  three 
forms  at  Westminster  already  spe- 
cified have  the  advantage  of  closely 
studying  as  good  a  model  of  com- 
position as  tiiey  could  have;  and 
the  effect— we  are  speaking  from 
experience— is  plainly  visible  upon 
the  Latin  writing  of  the  scholars. 
This  is  not  all.  Exactly  six  weeks 
before  the  tenth  of  Deoember— the 
opening  night  of  the  Westminster 
Queen's  scholars  —  the  'Phormio' 
has  been  put  in  careful  rehearsal ; 
and,  even  previously  to  this,  those 
young  gentiemen  who  it  is  settled 
are  to  act  the  play  have  been  dili- 
gently committing  to  memory  sun- 
dry of  its  most  notable  passages. 
This  rehearsal,  these  oral  repe- 
titions, are  no  slipshod  business. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  item 
of  elocution;  careless  pronunciation 
is  severely  castigated  and  remorse- 
lessly rooted  out  by  the  chorodidas' 
kaloi,  who  obligingly  superintend 
the  getting-up  of  the  play.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying 
timt,  of  the  rehearsal,  there  are 
three  distinct  stages,  each  of  them 
taken  special  cognisance  of  by  three 
I 
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different  instructors,  all  of  whom 
belong  to  the  magisterial  staff  of 
Westminster  school.  Mr.  Ingram, 
a  yer^  yeteran  in  the  business,  is 
obb'ging  enough  to  mould  the  rough 
material  into  shape.  The  plastic 
process  is  continued  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, who,  from  his  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  operation, 
has  acquired  a  most  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  manner  in  which 
the  yarious  plays  constituting  the 
Westminster  repertoire  should  be 
delivered  by  the  [dramatis  persona;, 
and  who  knows  by  heart  the  seyeral 
gradations  of  elocutionary  emphasis 
which  different  passages  deserve. 
Finally  comes  the  culminating  point 
of  these  ,  preparatory  labours — the 
rehearsal  before  the  head  master, 
who,  as  a  court  of  penultimate 
ap{)eal,  second  only  to  that  which 
the  guests  will  compose  on  the 
three  nights  on  which  the  comedy 
is  played  in"  public,  signifies  his 
eagerly-awaitea  verdict  on  the  per- 
formance, suggests  sxmdry  altera- 
tions and  modifications,  a  lowering 
of  intonation  here,  and  a  heighten- 
ing there.  Now  aJl  these  revisions 
and  rehearsals  produce  one  very 
palpably  beneficial  result;  they  in- 
culcate the  lesson  upon  the  minds 
of  the  youthful  performers  that, 
even  though  the  language  spoken 
be  dead,  it  cannot  be  spoken  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  precision  and 
articulateness.  Persons  whose 
fortune  it  has  been  to  conduct  a 
viva  voce  examination  of  boys  at 
school  or  of  young  men  at  College, 
in  any  of  the  classical  authors,  will 
bear  a  painful  testimony  to  the 
tones  01  indistinct  mumbling  in 
which  the  passage  to  be  construed 
is  usually  read  out  in  the  original 
text,— trying  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, to  the  examinatorial  pa- 
tience. If  the  institution  of  the 
Westminster  play  did  nothing  else, 
it  would  deserve  no  small  measure 
of  praise  merely  because  it  is  di- 
rectly calculated  to  obviate,  with 
those  who  take  a  part  in  it,  this 
evil.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
majority, of  school  'speeches'  are 
open  to  censure,  on  the  ground, 
that  they  entail  an  unwarrantable 
expense  on  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils'    parents,    in  the  way  of 


dresses  and  scenic  arrangements. 
In  this  'respect,  too,  the  Westmin- 
ster play  admite  of  &vourable  com- 
parison. All  the  more  expensive 
costumes,  !let  it  be  noted,  are  tra- 
ditional heirlooms  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  of 
Westminster  scholars,  carefully  kept 
by  the  head  master's  wife,  and  pro- 
duced annually  on  the  great  occa- 
sion. The  less  costly  portions  of 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  are  pur- 
chased by  the  players  themselves ; 
and  the  incidentad  expenses,  such 
as  those  involved  by  the  hire  of  the 
stage,  printing,  &c.,  are  defrayed  by 
the  collective  contributions  of  the 
forty  (^een's  scholars,  and  the 
burden  is  ,  consequently  of  the 
lightest  description.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  may  cost  them  absolutely  nothing. 
One  I  of  the  great  purposes  whim 
the  Play  serves  is,  that  it  forms  to 
a  great  body  of  Old  Westminsters 
a  kind  of  annual  rendezvous, — a  fes- 
tival at  which  any  one  of  the  past 
generation  of  schoolboys  may  be 
sure  of  meeting  a  whole  host  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  an  entirely  defen- 
sible custom,  at  the  close  of  the 
performance  the  hat — .we  should 
rather  say  the  Collie  cap—is  sent 
round  to  these  quondam  scholars, 
in  which  they  may  deposit  their 
contributions— and  they  only  are 
expected  to  contribute— to  the  t6 
BfoapiKov,  the  general  theatrical 
fund:  with  which  sketch  of  the 
rationale  of  the  Westminster  Play  we 
will  conclude  our  general  remarks. 
Half-past  six  was  the  hour  speci- 
fied on  the  tickets  for  the  curtain  to 
rise  on  *Phormio,'  in  the  month  of 
December  last;  but  a  liberal  margin 
of  thirty  minutes  was  allowed,  and 
Big  Ben  had  boomed  ^seven  before 
the  head  master,  acoompam'ed  by 
his  retinue  of  illustrious  guests 
and  old  pupils,  had  swept,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  academical  array, 
into  the  dormitory  selected  for  the 
performance.  You  may  be  sure  of 
meeting  witii  no  lack  of  oouria^y  &t 
the  hands  of  the  Westminster  scho- 
lar on  the  night.  He  feels  that  he 
is  on  his  mettle.  His  occupations 
are  sufficiently  various.  Ticket- 
receivers,  box-keepers,  if  the  phrase 
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#  is  allowable,  checkers,  and  connter- 
checkers,  are  all  Westminster  boys, 
and  all  Queen's  scholars,  rigidly  ar- 
rayed in  eveniog  dress  and  the 
cap  and  gown,  which  is  the  distin- 
gnishing  mark  of  the  foundationers. 
By  the  time  that  you  have  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  stone  stairs  and 
passed  down  the  long  dormitory, 
with  its  couches,  each  divided 
from  the  other  by  a  wooden  barrier 
of  partition,  veil^  by  curtains  from 
the  public  view,  you  will  have  been 
admitted  through  four  or  five  toll- 
gatea — ^your  passage  however  is  free 
— ^guarded  by  so  many  little  knots 
of  the  aforesaid  scholars.  Apropos 
of  this  same  dormitory,  the  walls  of 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  the 
names  of  'old  boys,'  there  are 
many  Westminsters  still  living  who 
can  remember  the  time  when  its 
ventilation  was  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples so  extremely  liberal  that, 
during  the  winter,  the  lads  might 
pour  boiling  water  along  the  passage 
over-night,  and  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  sUding  down  it— a  soUd 
sheet  of  ice — on  the  next  morning; 
when  the  chamber  was  so  populous 
with  rats  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
Uiing  for  the  sleeper,  on  waking 
after  his  nocturnal  slumber,  to  find 
the  candle-end  by  his  bedside  almost 
entirely  gnawed  away  by  these  vo- 
racious vermin.  Times  are  changed: 
the  dormitory  in  which  we  are  now 
standing  would  no  longer  ofifer  any 
opportimities  for  witnessing  a  mimic 
representation  for  the  maocBuvres 
of  the  skating  club,  and  as  for  the 
quadrupeds,  which  were  sent  to 
plague  Bishop  Hatto,  their  exter- 
mination has  long  been  an  accom- 
plished fact 

Here  we  stand  at  the  door  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Dr.  Scott  and  his 
fidends,  amid  a  group  of  Westmin- 
sters old  and  young.  That  young 
gentleman  to  our  right,  languidly 
caressing  the  incipient  crop  of  down 
on  his  upper  lip,  is  Mr.  Percy  Sholto, 
now  an  ensign  in  the  line,  and  six 
numths  ago  a  Westminster  boy. 
Naturally  Mr.  Sholto  belongs  rather 
to  the  present  than  the  past  gene- 
ration, and  has  fiar  more  acquaint- 
ances at  St  Peter's  College  than  in 
his  regim^t.  Quoth  a  youngster, 
by  whom  the  intimations  of  '  the 


knightly  growth  that  fringes'  Mr. 
Sholto's  upper  lip  have  not  been 
unnoticed,  approaching  this  other- 
wise smooth-faced  son  of  Mars, 
'Sholto,  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you  with  this/  and  the  youngster 
twurls  his  fingers  beneath  his  nose, 
in  a  manner  pantomimically  signi- 
ficant of  a  moustache,  while  the 
juvenile  warrior  addressed  playfully 
lunges  out  at  the  ribs  of  his  late 
school  chum.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  recognitions  that  take  place 
in  much  the  same  vein,  and  they 
happen  to  be  unusually  numerous, 
because  the  night  which  we  have 
chosen  for  our  attendance  happens 
to  be  that  of  the  ultimate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Phormio, 

'Now,  sir,  I  think  we  can  find 
you  a  place  in  the  old  Westminsters' 
pit,'  obligingly  remarks  an  inge- 
nuous youth  as  he  lifts  up  the  bar 
placed  there  to  prohibit  a  too  catho- 
lic ingress  into  the  enclosure. 
'  Tightish  fit,'  as  we  take  our  seat 
by  him,  remarks  a  barrister  of  ple- 
thoric appearance,  who  informs  us 
that  he  hasn't  missed  the  Latin 
play  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
who  confidingly  points  to  a  certain 
corner  on  the  wall  of  the  dormitory 
which  now  does  duty  as  a  play- 
house, where  we  espy  his  name 
printed  in  good  Boman  capitals 
with  the  date  1838  affixed,  that 
being  the  year  in  which  our  neigh- 
bour ceased  to  be  a  Westminster 
boy.  'Old  Westminsters,' perhaps 
we  should  add,  are  divided  mto  two 
classes :  first,  tiiere  are  the  real  old 
Westminsters  in  whose  pit  we  now 
are,  of  which  pit  the  two  front  rows 
of  seats  are  occupied  by  the  special 
celebrities  of  the  evening,  the  re- 
mainder being  filled  by  such  as  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  precincts  by  the 
doorkeeper.  Secondly,  there  are  the 
'young  old  Westminsters,'  junior  of 
course,  in  point  of  years,  to  the 
foregoing  class,  but  necessarily  and 
technically  separated  from  them  by 
what  interval  of  age  we  are  not 
enabled  judicially  to  pronounce. 
The  place  assigned  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  young  old  West- 
minsters is  marked  off  on  the  right 
of  tiie  chamber.  They  only  fill, 
however,  one  extremity  of  it,  and 
I  2 
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the  vacant  space  thus  loft  is  dedi- 
cated to  such  ladies,  usually  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  lads,  or 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  au- 
thorities, as  may  choose  to  grace 
tho  occasion  by  their  presence.  The 
bulk  of  the  masters  take  their  seats 
in  a  quarter  exactly  corresponding 
to  that  belonging  to  the  young  old 
Westminsters.  Behind  rises  a  gal- 
lery, packed  with  the  ignobUe  valgus 
of  the  company,  and  beyond  this 
you  may  discern  the  rank  and  file 
of  Westminster  School,  ready  to  lead 
tho  Tan  of  applause  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Silence  for  the  prologue,  if  you 
please;  and  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion which  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
has  hummed  round  a  room  crowded 
with  old  schoolfellows  and  new 
visitors  is  lulled  into  an  utter  calm. 
Excellently  written  by  the  head 
master.  Dr.  Scott,  and  admirably 
delivered  by  the  captain  of  the 
school,  F.  S.  Haden,  is  this  prologue 
— serious  in  its  vein,  felicitous  in  its 
allusions.  The  epilogue  stands  to 
the  opening  composition  in  the  light 
of  comedietta  to  tragedy :  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  one  to  treat  of  con- 
temporary or  recent  events  in  a 
manner  that  is  gay ;  of  the  other  to 
examine  them  in  their  graver  aspects. 
There  is  real  music  in  the  Latin 
Iambics  in  which,  in  the  latter  of 
these  compositions,  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  intonation 
in  which  their  speEdcer  delivers  them, 
strikes  a  kind  of  key-note  of  the 
sentiment  of  which  they  are  full, 
intelligible  to  those  of  tiie  audience 
to  whom  Latin  is  a  sealed  tongue. 
To  conclude,  remark  the  prologue : 

*  Si  noQ  omnia 
VobU  tatUs  ex  tiententiA  prooesserlnt 
(^od  forte  detdt  Teeter  e^leat  favor.' 

No  need  for  the  expression  of  the 
wish;  still,  bravo,  Mr.  Haden. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  plot  is  a  con- 
ception of  which  all  Latin  comedies 
are  entirely  ignorant  and  innocent. 
Situations,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
have:  there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of 
errors  and  confusions,  a  regulation 
amount  of  cross  purposes  mani- 
fested, complexity  and  misunder- 
standingg,  but  that  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  like  a   gradual  evolution 


of  a  story,  on  artistic  succession  of    % 
incidents,  or  a  culminating  point 
of  interest    All  is  chaotic  and  dis- 
turbed: there  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
sign,  no   intimation   of   dramatic 
knowledge   or   perception  on    the 
part  of  the  author.    Then  there  is  a 
wearisome  sameness  as  regards  the 
characters.    We  always  have  one  or 
two  knavish  slaves,  a  brace  of  idiotic 
ftithers,  a  scheming  toady,  a  vicious 
heteera,  a  virtuous  maid,  and  an 
affectionate   female  relative.     The 
younger  characters  run  into  an  ex- 
cess of  folly,  the  elder  into  an  excess 
of  beardom :  the  curtain  falls,  and 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  aucQence 
is  bade  farewell  it  is  implored  also  to 
applaud.    The  Fhormio  of  Terence 
is  exceptionally  good  of  its  kind ;  it 
is  certainly  the  best  play— better,  in 
our  opinion,  than  tne  Eunuchus — 
for  all  purposes  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction.   The  characters  are  more 
strongly  defined  than  is  usually  the 
case ;  the  story  is  more  easy  to  fol- 
low ;  and  the  passages  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  repeortee  are  more  nume- 
rous and  more  generally  intelligible. 
The  character  who  gives  lus  name 
to  the  piece  is  himself  a  very  tole- 
rable study.    Fhormio  is  called  a 
parasite;  but  the  signification  which 
popular  caprice  has  chosen  to  attach 
to  this  word  conveys  an  exceedingly 
imperfect  notion  of  what  the  person 
stigmatised  by  the  term  really  was. 
Simply  to  be  for  ever  dining  at  other 
people's  expense — aliend  vivere  qua^ 
drd,—]^  a  sillily  one-sided  picture 
of  the  parasite's  existence.    I4  or  was 
he  an  impecunious  sponge.     Our 
modem   term  'adventurer'  would 
convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
place  which  he  filled  in  life.    In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  parasite 
was  not  a  cringing,  cowardly,  empty- 
stomached  sycophant,  but  simply  a 
man  who,  without  any  advantages 
of  capital,  had  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  and  who  made  it  accord- 
ingly.   The  Fhormio  of  Terence  is 
something  more  than  this.    He  is 
the  perfection  of  shrewdness  and 
unscrupulousness;  he  swaggers  like 
Fistol,  and  he  is  as  brazen-browed 
as  Farolles;  but  he  has  a  strong 
arm  and  a  stout  heart.    If  any  one 
wishes  to  challenge  him  to  personal 
combat>  he  is  not  ^e  man  to  decline 
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the  offer.  Qnoih  this  gentleman, 
'  Qnot  me  censes  homines  jam  dever- 
berasse  nsqne  ad  neoem?'  '  How 
many  men  do  you  think  I  have 
thrashed  to  death  before  this  ?'  And 
Phormio  is  entirely  prepared  to 
show  that  he  is  privileged  to  make 
the  boast  All  this—tiie  shrewd- 
ness, the  braggadocio,  the  plnok-- 
was  admirably  given  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Northoote,  who  may  foirly  claim  to 
be  the  best  representatiye  of  the 
character  which  the  Westminster 
stage  has  seen.  His  action  and 
gesture,  though  there  was  nothing 
boisterous  about  them,  still  had—as 
the  really  genuine  and  appreciative 
applause  from  those  of  his  audience, 
who  it  may  be  presumed,  without 
the  intention  or  apprehension  of  in- 
sult to  their  erudition,  had  but  a 
Hmited  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  part  was  deli- 
vered— a  true  significance  and  ex- 
pression; were,  in  fact,  what  they 
ought  to  be—'  words  translated  into 
motion.' 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  not  all 
comedy.  Indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of 
I)onatu8  that  the  loftiness  of  the 
passions  introduced  into  *the  soul 
of  the  pk)t '  almost  elevate  it  to  the 
region  of  tragedy.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  speak  of  it 
simply  as  a  drama,  lively  and  hu- 
mcnrous  in  the  main,  but  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  sundrv  deep 
and  serious  touches.  We  only  hear 
the  account  of  the  misery  of  Pha- 
nium,  the  young  lady  who  has 
captured  the  heart  of  Antipho,  but 
the  narration  is  touching  and  in 
parts  even  beautiful  It  was  given 
with  much  expression  at  Westmin- 
ster. As  Antipho,  tossed  between 
the  waves  of  love  for  Fhanium  and 
sincerely  respectful  affection  for  his 
&ther,  Demipho,  Mr.  F.  N.  Saun- 
ders imparted  vitality  and  truth  to 
a  delineation  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  lifeless.  These  are 
the  great  characters  of  the  drama, 
and  it  is  consequently  from  the 
complicated  relations  ensuing  be- 
tween these  that  the  more  serious 
scenes  originate.  The  grievous  diffi- 
culties into  which  Chremes,  father 
of  Phsedria,  who,  like  his  cousin 
Antipho,  has  involved  himself  in  a 
little    affaire  de  cmir,  manages  to 


plunge  himself  with  his  wife,  Nau- 
sistrata,  furnish  a  separate  and  not 
a  little  amusing  episode.  Mr.  Eddis 
was  an  essentially  comic  Chremes, 
and  Mr.  Bosanquet  did  the  vigo- 
rously reproachful  Nausistrata  to 
perfection.  The  scene  in  which,  by 
the  crafty  allusions  of  Phormio,  it 
is  gradually  elicited,  infinitely  to 
the  wrath,  as  might  be  supposed, 
of  the  lawful  wife,  that  Chremes  has 
oonmiitted  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
Mrs.  Chremes  No.  2  being  quietly 
quartered  at  Lenmos,  is  a  thoroughly 
excellent  one,  and  it  was  admirably 
acted.  The  Chremes  of  Mr.  Eddis 
was  exactly  what  he  should  and 
would  have  been— a  terror-stricken 
old  profligate,  cringing  and  cower- 
ing Deneath  the  attacks  of  Nausis- 
trata, who  certainly,  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  contrived  to  use 
her  tongue  with  considerable  effect 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  more 
than  a  word  of  praise  to  the  capital 
manner  in  which  the  scene  between 
the  three  lawyers,  who  undertake  to 
examine  how  far  Antipho  is  pledged 
to  marry  Phanium,  was  given. 
There  was  none  which  more  ob- 
viously pleased  the  audience ;  there 
was  none  in  which  the  actors  dis- 
played a  fuller  quantity  of  that 
quiet  humour  which  it  needed  to 
make  it  a  success.  The  pompous 
utterances  of  Hegio  (Mr.  H.  Wace) 
and  Cratinus  (Mr.  H.  G.  Barron), 
and  the  hopelessly  mystifying  effect 
which  they  produced  upon  the 
judge,  most  quaintly  and  racily 
acted  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  who  at  last, 
after  hearing  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments of  the  two  advocates,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  exclaims 

*  Nunc  multo  sum  incerilor  qnain  duduni.' 

caused  the  dormitory  of  St  Peter's 
to  ring  with  as  hearty  shouts  of 
laughter  as  even  it  can  ever  have 
heard. 

The  Westminster  Play  without 
the  epilogue  would  be  like  turkey 
without  stuffing,  or  like  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out;  and  the  epilogue  this 
year  was  as  admirable  a  one  as 
we  have  ever  listened  to.  Written 
by  Mr.  Mure,  a  brother  of  Colonel 
Mure,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  '  History  of  Greek  Literature,' 
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it  was  brimfnl  of  happy  allusioDS, 
of  felicitous  novelties  of  expression, 
and  of  that  audacious  abandon  of 
Latinity  exactly  suited  to  such  an 
occasion,  and  permissible  only  to  a 
really  good  scholar.    Such  lines  as 

'  Opplda  maiantur  sedesque  redistrlbauntur, 
Conservativl  destructivlque  vlcissim, 
Ipee  ministeril  dux  et  dux  opposltoram,' 

closely  approximate  to  the  macco- 
ronic  model,  and  remind  us  of  the 
well-fcoown  jeu  d'esprit  "which  com- 
mences '  Tum  forte  in  turri  sweat- 
ahat  reading  man  altft/  The  main 
speaker  of  the  epilogue  was  Phormio, 
"who,  having  discarded  the  role  of  the 
swaggering  parasite,  appears  in  the 
light  of  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Lemnos,  to  the  constituency  of 
which  'noTa  lex  nova  jura  dedit/ 
or  to  speak  more  directly,  the  ladies 
of  which  have  just  been  presented 
with  the  privilege  of  the  franchise. 
Ohremes,  who  has  now  been  divorced 
from  his  wife,  Nausistrata,  joins 
Phormio  in  conversation ;  and  Phor- 
mio gives  an  extremely  graphic 
resumS  of  the  main  features  of  last 
session,  the  interchange  of  amenities 
that  passed  in  the  House,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Speaker,  Locu^ 
tor,  as  Mr.  Mure  terms  him — 

'  HOc  quia  non  loqoitor  nomine  dictus  is  est/ 

interposed  to  still  the  rising  storm. 
Into   all   this   Mr.   Northcote,   as 


Phormio,  threw  a  life  and  a  reality 
which  were  the  best  interpretation 
that  the  Latin  could  have.  Demipho, 
however,'  has  also  determined  to 
contest  Lemno6,and  presently  makes 
his  appearance.  Chremes  volun- 
teers to  Phormio  the  advice  that  he 
should  canvass  Nausistrata  for  her 
vote,  as  she  intends  to  claim  the 
suffirage  under  the  new  statute. 
Then  comes  a  most  capital  scene,  in 
which  the  three  lawyers  of  the  play 
now  appear  as  two  revising  barris- 
ters and  a  judge  to  try  the  vexata 
qucestio  of  Nausistrata's  vote.  It  is 
left  undecided,  and  Demipho  and 
Phormio  conclude  the  epilogue  in 
amoebean  verse,  amid  much  laugh- 
ter, and  having  achieved  a  success 
which  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  gentleman  who,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  first  enacted  the 
hero  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
play  of  Terence  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed to-night — one  L.  Ambivus 
Turpio. 

•  Id  saltern  spero  fraudem  non  Terentii  unquam 
factum  iri,' 

Baid  the  prologue,  in  reference  to 
the  contemplated  changes  in  the 
organization  of  Westminster  School : 
a  hope  which  we  and  the  public 
generally  will  be  disposed  heartily 
to  re-echo. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  VALENTINES. 


'  npHE  custom  of  choosing  or  send- 
X  ing  valentines  is  a  relic  of  Pa- 
ganism.' So  says  a  stem  moralist, 
who  on  this  account  insists  on  the 
propriety  of  putting  away  the  prac- 
tice. If  we  were  inclined  to  concede 
the  truth  of  his  proposition,  we  are 
not  bound  to  give  in  to  the  justice 
of  his  inference.  The  proposition 
itself,  however,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged  or  unmodified. 
The  custom  of  choosing  or  sending 
valentines  may  be  a  relic  of  Pagan- 
ism, inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  fact,  a  relic 
of  all  antecedent  humanity.  It  is 
an  emanation  from  the  heart  of  man 
as  man,  and  not  as  heathen.  It  is  a 
thing  of  sentiment,  and  not  of  reli- 


gion. Let  it  be  granted  that  a  par- 
ticular form  of  expressing  affection 
was  originated  by  a  particular  feast 
in  the  old  Roman  world ;  yet  it  was 
the  form  alone  which  was  thus  de- 
termined, whilst  the  essential  force 
of  which  it  was  the  outcome  and 
accident  was  that  universal  passion 
which  is  recognised  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  if  not  of  science,  as  binding 
heaven  and  earth  together.  If  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  Christian  ages 
had  not  found  such  practices  as  &e 
day  of  St  Valentine  is  supposed  to 
countenance  made  ready  to  their 
hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
would  have  invented  something 
analogous ;  as  indeed  they  have  in- 
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Tented  many  otiier  praotioes  for  the 
interchange  of  aentiment,  whether 
anonymous  or  otherwise,  ahoat  the 
tenderest  affairs  of  the  heart. 

It  may  not  always  be  convenient 
to  make  love  with  the  blaster  and 
directness  with  which  an  east  wind 
salutes  the  bluff  headland  that 
seems  to  challenge  and  invite  it 
The  direction  of  the  east  wind  in- 
cludes its  name;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  its  preten- 
sions. But  young  men  and  maidens 
have  not  the  intemperate  freedom  of 
tito  glim  sea-rover,  who  is  so  cruel 
even  in  his  salute,  so  remorseless  in 
the  grip  even  of  his  affection.  They 
must  make  their  advances  more 
gently  and  mcnre  stealthily.  When  the 
stake  is  for  life,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  for  love,  not  a  chance 
is  to  be  t^wn  away.  Boldness  is 
not  to  exclude  discretion.  It  is  in 
love  as  in  deer-stalking;  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  success 
may  be  to  conceal  oneself.  A  rash 
and  premature  disclosure  might  en- 
danger eveiything  in  the  chase  of 
love.  The  responsible  avowal  is  to 
follow  the  tumult  and  the  interest 
winch  have  been  excited  in  the 
bosom  of  the  fiur.  The  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  valentine  is  to  awaken  a 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  love,  and 
the  existence  of  constancy ;  to  arouse 
curiosity;  to  bespeak  interest;  to 
(originate  a  play  of  sentiment  and  an 
attitude  of  mind  favourable  to  re- 
dprooity.  Many  are  the  signs 
which  may  betray  to  the  sender  of 
the  anonymous  love-letter  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
these  objects.  And  according  to  his 
judgment  of  the  symptoms  which 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  eye,  he  may  alternatively 
lay  aside  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose in  despair,  or  proceed  with 
courage  and  promise  to  an  explicit 
and  authentic  declaration  of  attach- 
ment Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  m- 
tionale  of  the  honest  valentine,  which 
means  all  it  says,  although,  in  one 
item  of  some  importance,  it  does  not 
say  all  it  means. 

Orlando,  in  'As  You  Like  It,' 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  inditer  of  valentines  of  the 
mste  bashful  order— not  that  he 
wrote  bashfully ;  for  he  was  ready 


to  make  an  avowal  at  the  first 
opportunity.  His  valentines— for 
so  it  is  &ir  to  call  them,  although 
the  chances  are  against  their  having 
been  written  in  the  canonical  month 
of  February— were  odes  and  elegies 
hung  on  the  branches  of  the  bramble 
and  the  hawthorn,  which  bore  a 
gentle  burden  in  the  praises  of  Bo- 
salind, '  the  Mr,  the  chaste,  and  im- 
expressive  she.'  He  had  no  hope 
that  they  would  catoh  the  eye  of  his 
mistress;  his  sufficient  consolation 
was  that  every  breeze  of  heaven 
would  waft  abroad  the  sweet  odour 
of  her  name.  Nature,  in  her  lower 
forms  of  shrub  and  bird  and  beast, 
was  the  only  confidante  upon  whom 
he  could  reckon.  Chance,  it  is  true, 
favoured  him  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion; but  that  is  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  afifoct  the  spirit  of 
his  address  to  one  who  was  a  name 
rather  than  a  person.  It  was  a  re- 
lief, the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  one  of  which  he  took 
advantage,  to  speak  his  mind  about 
her.  His  operations  had  respect 
chiefiy  or  exclusively  to  his  own 
feelings;  and  he  entertained  no 
hopes  of  any  practical  result  beyond 
himself,  and  the  disburdening  of 
those  sentimente  which  demanded 
some  form  of  utterance  external  to 
the  prison  of  his  heart  In  the  science 
and  art  of  love-making,  such  prac- 
tically resultiess  effusions  as,  but  for 
an  accident,  his  must  have  been, 
occupy  one  end  of  a  scale  at  the 
other  end  of  which  is  found  the  ex- 
plicit, persona],  authentic  avowal  of 
worship  and  devotion.  This  last 
variety  of  love-making,  whether 
done  in  person  or  by  letter,  is  of 
course  without  the  province  of  tho 
valentine ;  and  is  indeed  the  goal  to 
which  the  honest  hmd-fide  valentine 
is  intended  to  conduct 

With  such  valentines  and  their 
forms  of  expression,  most  persons 
are  more  or  less  &miliar.  They  have 
by  heart  their  stock  phrases  of  in- 
tensest  adoration ;  and  could  repeat, 
no  doubt,  couplete  and  stanzas  ap- 
plicable to  every  stage  of  progress, 
from  the  lonely  desert  of  unappro- 
priation  to  tiie  flower-strewn  steps 
of  the  temple  of  Hymen.  It  is  pro- 
bably, by  the  way,  on  account  of  the 
Pagan  genealogy  of  valentines,  that 
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the  summit  of  happiness  is  spoken 
of,  or  pictorially  represented,  as 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  at  the 
altar  of  a  heaths  divinity. 

But  all  valentines,  owing  to  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  are  not 
honest  and  bona  fide.  The  goddess 
of  Discord,  a  daughter  of  Night,  and 
a  lineal  descendant,  it  is  supposed, 
of  primsBval  Chaos,  was  grieved  to 
see  tiie  whole  creation  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  zone  of  Venus,  or  even 
skewered  together  by  the  shafts  of 
Cupid.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
reputed  blindness  of  the  younger 
deily,  or  otherwise  working  her 
wicked  will,  Discord  succeeded  in 
getting  her  fingers  into  Cupid's  own 
letter-bag.  This  done,  she  oblite- 
rated the  sentiments  which  alone 
can  rightiy  find  there  a  local  habi- 
tation, or  else  she  substituted  for 
them  the  phrases  of  scornful  indif- 
ference, anger,  contempt,  or  hatred. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  no  one  who 
draws  in  the  lottery  of  love-letters 
which  is  opened  in  this  month  of 
February,  can  be  sure  whether  he  is 
to  get  a  prize  or  a  blank,  or  indeed 
something  worse  than  either.  In 
order  to  baffle  the  sovereignty  of 
Love,  and  to  plague  the  hearts  of 
his  honest  devotees,  the  infernal 
goddess  keeps  in  her  employ  a 
number  of  sorry  versifiers,  who, 
having  once  been  blighted  by  jilt  or 
misadventure,  find  their  revenge  in 
throwing  scorn  on  the  pretensions 
and  the  hopes  of  other  people.  It  is 
about  the  productions  of  this  class 
of  poet,  or  about  such  of  them  as 
are  not  calculated  to  sully  the 
pages  of  'London  Society,'  that  we 
wish  now  to  say  something  for  the 
edification  of  its  readers. 

Who  these  poets  are — ^who  em- 
ploys them,  and  what  is  their  scale 
of  remuneration — all  these  are  mys- 
teries. 

A  very  judicious  and  wary  inqui- 
sition might  possibly  discover  the 
names  and  the  habitations  of  the 
bard  of  Aaron  and  the  poet  of  Solo- 
mon. But  the  personnel  and  the 
general  or  average  pursuits  of  the 
wretched  satirists  and  scomers  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  celestial  of  all 
mortal  and  immortal  passions— the 
dogged  withstanders  of  Love  and 
his  mother— these  are  secrets  which 


must  yet  be  relegated  to  the  mental 
pigeon-holes  in  which  we  stow  away 
the  fustiest  problems  of  the  unknow- 
able. It  is  by  their  fruits  that 
we  know  them;  fruits  which  they 
gather  from  the  bramble,  the  aloe, 
and  the  upas-tree.  lb  is  by  their 
songs  that  we  distinguish  them; 
songs  which  they  adapt  from  the 
reed-pipe  of  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  in 
preference  to  the  flute  of  ApoUo. 

These  truculent  abortions  of  the 
Muses— these  miscreants  who  know 
nothing  of  metre,  and  next  to 
nothing  of  rhyme  or  reason — sparo 
neither  man  nor  woman,  and  ex- 
hibit no  respect  for  angels  whether 
in  white  or  sabla  In  their  attacks 
upon  human  perfection  and  human 
infirmity  they  are  confederated  with 
abandoned  and  skilless  artists,  who 
daub  in  colour  as  remorselessly  as 
their  vocal  brethren  bespatter  in 
words.  They  are  unmerciful  to  the 
peculiarities  of  personal  appearance ; 
to  the  idiosyncracies  and  angles  of 
character;  to  the  technicalities  of 
professions;  to  the  pursuits  of 
trade;  to  the  decrepitude  of  age, 
and  to  the  misfortunes  of  circum- 
stance. They  tax  youth  and  beauty 
with  hollowness,  affectation,  and  de- 
formity: they  impute  fraud  and 
niggardliness  to  prudence ;  and  dis- 
sipation and  depravity  to  a  iree- 
handed  and  convivial  generosity. 
They  throw  his  pills  and  his  galli- 
pots in  the  teeth  of  the  apothecary ; 
send  the  lawyer  to  the  antipodes  of 
heaven,  and  lay  sacrilegious  haods 
upon  the  church.  Their  wit,  withal, 
is  a  vanishing  or  a  negativequantity. 
And  this  is  remarkable;  worth  no- 
ticing, because  it  is  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  autnorship  of  the 
class  of  ^tioa^valentines  of  which  we 
are  speaking  is  confined  to  persons 
of  the  very  slenderest  attainments 
and  of  the  very  smallest  modicum 
of  humour.  Against  such  an  infer- 
ence it  might  be  objected  that  gifted 
poets  and  satirists  write  down  to  the 
level  of  their  patrons'  intelligence ; 
but  of  this  we  have  no  sign.  Every 
man  who  has  sat  often  by  the  side 
of  an  omnibus-driver  must  have 
heard  passages  of  really  clever  re- 
partee, even  if  this  were  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  volume  of  gently  flowing 
slang.    Every  one  who  has  encoun- 
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tend  a  Littleport  bargee  has  ob- 
served here  and  there  a  scintilla  of 
genius  in  tiie  lefhse  of  his  phrases, 

ithefobled  cock  obseryed  a  jewel 
on  the  dnnghill.  And  eyery  one 
who  has  had  the  luck  to  meet  a 
donkey-monnted  troop  of  the  yirgins 
of  Dawsmere,  fiunons  all  the  world 
oyer  for  their  deoorons  gift  of  riding 
en  cavalier f  knows  something  of  the 
exploits,  in  the  way  of  chaff  or  ba- 
dinage, of  which  the  yery  ynlgar 
tongue  is  capable.  But  in  a  pile  of 
the  lowest  class  of  ^uost-yalentines, 
we  find  scarcely  a  ray  of  talent,  a 
gleam  of  wit,  or  a  trail  of  humour ; 
scarcely  a  trace  of  really  and  neatly- 
telling  satire.  Eibaldry,  unhappily, 
and  the  coarse  double  entendre  are 
more  characteristic.  Such  things  are 
of  course  beside  our  province;  and 
we  can  neither  describe  nor  illustrate 
item.  We  know  that  at  this  time  of 
year  many  an  airy  and  good-tem- 
pered quiz  may  circulate ;  many  a 
genial  satire  may  be  handsomely 
pointed;  and  many  a  wholesome 
and  kindly  rebuke  may  be  adminis- 
tered. But  the  stratum  of  valentine 
literature  in  which  these  qualities 
crop  out  is,  we  find  upon  expe- 
riment, something  considerably 
higher  than  the  lowest.  And  it  is 
the  lowest  kind  of  valentine  litera- 
ture that  is  approachable  at  all,  that 
we  are  approaching  at  present. 

We  have,  we  find,  been  quite 
sweeping  enough  in  our  general 
condemnation.  It  ia  not  too  late  to 
discriminate  and  to  qualify  a  little. 
We  hasten  to  say  that  the  specimens 
of  the  bastard  valentine  literature 
which  we  have  in  view,  are  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  loose  horse  mora- 
lity. They  are  ill-natured  enough, 
and  vulgar  and  tasteless  enough; 
aDd  a  given  proportion  of  them  are 
indelicate  enough.  For  the  most 
part  their  &ult  is  a  coarseness  of 
manner  rather  than  a  depravity  of 
pnndple.  They  are  frequently  con- 
versant about  vicious  things,  but  we 
never  find  them  putting  vice  into  a 
precept  Sometimes  they  indulge 
m  rank  and  dangerous  suggestion; 
but  never  in  the  direct  inculcation 
of  impropriety.  Their  office  is  in 
their  own  way  to  rebuke  sin ;  though 
this  rebuke  may  occasionally  be  ad- 
ministered more  Satntiico,    Though 


there  be  sufficient  evil  in  them  fo 
justify  the  stringency  of  our  animad- 
versions, there  is  also  so  much  good 
that  we  need  not  keep  ourselves  or 
our  readers  in  a  chronic  state  of 
bnstb'ng  protest  or  of  virtuous  fret 
and  irritation. 

We  have  already  said  that  the 
valentines  of  scorn,  satire,  or  anti- 
pathy, in  which  the  proletarian  muse 
mdulges  when  it  runs  amuck  against 
sociefy,  fiEusten  upon  any  saliency  of 
character,  person,  profession,  or  cir- 
cumstances. Of  such  valentines,  we 
turn  our  attention  first  to  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  receivable 
by  the  fairer  moiety  of  creation. 

Although  Pope  held  that 

*  Moot  women  have  no  cfaaractere  at  aXl/ 

we  find  the  laureates  of  the  oipdloi 
of  quite  another  way  of  thinking. 
And  the  latter  seem  to  have  much 
to  show  in  favour  of  their  opinion. 
We  take  up,  by  way  of  making  a 
beginning  of  our  criticisms  in  detail, 
a  group  of  the  satirical  valentines 
which  exhibit  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  the  genus  Flirt  The 
objectionable  exemplars  of  this  genus 
are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  humble  life.  Of 
these  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  lash 
of  the  satirist  is  the  nursery  maid. 
Thus  he  sings,  to  rather  a  straggling 
lyre,  and  with  no  notion  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  or  syntactical  concords 
worth  mentioning  :— 

*  The  greatest  nuiiance  you  can  meet»  Is  a  nur- 
sery glrrabout  the  street : 
With  every  sboivboy  they  will  cbat:  and  If 
the  child  cries  they  give  it  a  slap.' 

The  flirt  of  the  nursery  is  farther 
affected  by  a  hankering  after  the 
scarlet  or  blue  of  the  Guards- 
man; and  is  ready  to  contemplate 
with  uncommon  favour  the  cherry- 
coloured  continuations  of  the  Hussar. 
Oenerally  speaking  the  females 
who  are  charged  witii  the  best-de- 
veloped tendency  to  systematic  and 
constitutional  flirtation  are  those 
who  are  fighting  the  world  for 
themselves,  self-contained,  standing 
alone  and  unprotected  by  the  shield 
of  domestic  life — waiters,  barmaids, 
and  others  of  position  more  or  less 
public,  who  are  supposed  to  be  free 
of  their  smiles  and  gracious  in  their 
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manners  in  order  to  attract  admira- 
tioD  and  'tip'  to  themselves^  and 
custom  to  their  employers. 

The  flirt  of  most  moderate  and 
confined  pretensions  seems  to  be  the 
housemaid  or  cook,  to  whom  police- 
man, postman,  and  bc^r  are  the 
principal  objects  upon  whom  to 
operate.  The  general  run  of  the 
proletarian  valentines  before  us  are 
not  severe  on  this  class  of  flirts. 
They  are  credited  with  a  simplicity 
and  guilelessness  of  heart  which  are 
clouded  by  no  deeper  offence  than 
the  occasional  administration  of 
broken  victuals— not  their  own  pro- 
perty— to  the  outwardly  austere  but 
really  susceptible  man  in  blue. 

It  is  when  he  discourses  of  the 
dancing  flirt  that  the  moralising  poet 
waxes  particularly  warm  in  his  de- 
nunciations. He  for  one,  he  de* 
Glares,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  girl  who  loves  to  waste  her  time 
in  perennial  saltation,  and 

*  to  prance  or  stand. 
Pawed  by  eveiy  partiier's  hand/ 

A  particularly  gay  variety  of  the 
dancing  flirt,  frequently  depicted  by 
the  artist  as  pirouetting  with  the 
vigour  and  grace  of  a  fiuiy,  whose 
wings  she  appropriates,  is  admo- 
nished by  the  poet  in  a  rather  ex- 
ceptional style  of  &ithfulness.  There 
is  quite  a  parental  ring  about  the 
wholesome  reproof  and  advice,  as 
contained  in  the  following  verses, 
which  fits  the  latter  for  Xmng  sent 
to  a  too  light-hearted  damsel  by 
an  unhopeful  but  'sincere  well- 
wisher' — 

'You  say,  "I'll  be  a  butterfly,"  thougfaUeas 

giddy  thing, 
Haunting  pleasure  everywhere,  always  on  the 

wing; 
This  shows , vanity,  and  gives  your  Arlends 

offence- 
Throw  flirUng  and  folly  away,  and  learn  com- 
mon sense/ 

Advice  easier  given  than  taken,  0 
most  seraphic  bard !  Hast  thou,  in 
thy  capacity  of  ^physician,  healed 
thyself? 

A  flirting  widow  is  attacked  with 
greater  severity;  possibly  from  an 
impression  that  she  is  more  incor- 
rigible :— 

•With  smiles  wd  smirks  you  wreathe  your 
braxenface, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  that  cap's  another  grace ; 


For  your  late  spouse  you  do  not  care  a  phi. 
And  try  with  ogling  another  fool  to  win. 
But  who  would  care  such  heartless  Jade  to 

wed. 
One  who  deceives  ihe  ^living  and  forgets  the 

deadr 

A  'false-hearted  and  giddy  co- 
quette' is  taken  to  task  for  having 
'always  two  strings  to  her  bow;' 
and  a  'prude'  is  represented  as 
'  coiling  up  lace,  and  caps,  and  rib- 
bons with  finickdng  fingers,'  and  as 
betraying  by  her  'mien  and  man- 
ners' that  she  —  who  is  'such  a 
trumpery  gingerbread  cake  that  no 
one  but  a  fool  would  ever  venture 
to  take  her  for  a  bride'— has  the 
vaniiy  to  suppose  herself  'a  match 
for  a  mayor.' 

Hot  and  heavy  is  the  censor's 
hand  upon  female  sham  and  pre- 
tence. For  a  lady  to  paint  is  to  be- 
come an  abomination;  to  wear  a 
wig  is  to  become  '  one  of  the  Dis- 
graces;' to  use  cosmetics  is  to 
insure  the  speedy  and  irreparable 
loss  of  the  charms  they  were  meant 
to  heighten;  even  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  natural  limb  by  means  of 
an  artificial  one  is  repudiated  as  a 
practical  hypocrisy  of  the  deepest 
dye.  But '.the  case  of  a  humbler 
kind  of  Miss  Killmansegge,  who,  in 
default  of  gold  is  obliged  to  take  to 
wood  as  a  substitute  for  flesh  and 
blood,  is  so  nearly  unique  in  valen- 
tine literature,  that  we  may  quote 
some  of  the  lines  of  a  poem  which 
startlingly  illustrates  the  tender 
mercies  of  popular  chivalry : — 

'No doubt, miss, you  think  yourself  wondrous 

fine. 
In  your  bustle  expansive,  and  vast  crinoline ; 
But  now  for  a  moment  attention  I  beg, 
To  a  delicate  question,—"  What  about  the  cortc 

leg?" 

***** 
Though  you  are  great  at  palavering  talk, 
I  don't  want  a  wife  made  of  horsehair  and 

cork.' 

The  animadversions  of  the  valen- 
tine bard  upon  female  extravagance 
are  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of 
'  Poor  Eichard's  Almanack ;'  and  if 
to  his  poetical  avocations  he  were  to 
add  the  calling  of  the  politician, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  an  advocate  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  sumptuary  laws.  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  mud  who, 
if  a  wife,  would '  spend  a  fortune  on 
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her  fioiinceB'  whilst  she  doled  out 
her  'husband's  beef  by  ounces.' 
But  it  is  when  pretence  and  priva- 
tion accompany  extravagance  that 
his  righteous  indignation  verges  on 
the  sublime;  whilst,  &om  the  quality 
of  the  verse  in  which  he  gives  it 
vent,  it  verges  nearly  as  closely  on 
the  ridiculous.  Whatever  the  poet- 
ical or  artistic  demerits  of  the  class 
of  valentines  which  are  calculated 
for  an  exclusively  proletarian  circu- 
lation, it  is  no  less  true  than  sad 
that  many  of  the  caricatures  of  pen 
and  pencil  are  to  be  understood  as 
broad  studies  of  life.  The  untlirift, 
the  ostentation,  and  the  dissipation 
of  the  lower  orders  are  not  depicted 
for  nothing  in  such  words  and 
colours  as  are  employed  by  author 
and  limner,  who  are  either  </  these 
orders,  or  so  little  removed  above 
them  as  to  make  no  difference.  We 
know  enough,  from  what  appears  in 
statistics  and  police  reports,  and 
from  what  crops  or  oozes  out  gradu- 
ally, instance  by  instance,  under 
one's  own  observation,  that  much  of 
their  own  miseij,  as  that  of  their 
husbands  and  tamilies,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  reckless  improvidence 
and  worse  of  the  wives.  An  objec- 
tion may  be  made  that  valentines 
are,  by  hypothesis,  intended  for  the 
single  ana  unappropriated  female 
only.  The  reply  to  which  objection 
is,  that  the  evLl  qualities  of  the 
matron  are  prompt  to  show  their 
elements  and  principia  in  the 
younger  woman.  We  have  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  valentines  we  are 
considering  do  really  ^ve  us  side 
lights,  if  refracted  lights,  upon 
questions  in  economical  and. social 
science. 

The  picturesque  opposition  of  the 
dress  of  the  Sunday  and  the  Monday 
is  a  favourite  theme.  Six  days  of 
dowdyism  are  to  be  etherealized  by 
the  seventh  day's  bght  and  glory. 
This  opposition  is  gathered  to  a 
head  wnen  two  days  only — Sunday 
and  Monday— are  contrasted.  Sun- 
day is  a  day  on  which  to  eclipse  the 
lilies  of  the  field ;  Monday  is  a  day 
on  which  to  visit  the  pawnbroker. 
There  is  no  poetry,  no  single  excel- 
lence of  an  SBsthetic  kind  under  the 
sun  in  the  following  lines — verses 
they  are  not  —  but  there  may  be 


the  merit  of  an  awful  truth  and 
realism  :— 

•  Oq  the  Sunday  you  are  dressed  in  Uie  very 
latest  rashion, 
With  every  requisite  to  captivate  a  fop: 
On  the  Monday  you  are  freihiU  croas,  and  in  a 
passion, 
F^.    And  are  oompelled  to  hasten  to  the  P(^  I' 

It  is  hardly  decorous  for  those  of 
OS  who  do  not  know  the  joyless 
struggles  of  many  of  our  sisters  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life  to  throw  a 
stone  at  them;  bat  if  their  own 
authors,  conversant  with  their  sor- 
rows and  their  weaknesses,  satirize 
and  denounce  the  latter  as  worse 
than  venial,  they  are  tried  and  con- 
demned by  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  com- 
petency of  these,  and  against  their 
sentence  there  is  no  appeal. 

It  is  not  extravagance  only  against 
which  the  valentine  satirist  directs 
his  shafts.  He  grudges  every  im- 
perfection in  the  female  chaj^ter, 
and  would  have  it  without  a  flaw. 
In  his  own  way  he  holds  '  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,'  sometimes  showing 
*  virtue  her  own  feature,*  but  more 
frequently  showing  *  scorn  her  own 
image,'  and  vice  her  own  hideous- 
ness.  His  homily  on  'selfishness,' 
which  is  illustrated  by  a  cod-fooed 
lady,  is  racy  from  its  almost  abso- 
lute negation  of  raoiness.  The  con- 
sideration which  prompts  him  to 
make  his  puns  easy  for  the  million, 
says  more  for  his  satis&ction  in  in- 
venting than  for  their  ready  feumlty 
of  detecting  them  :— 

'  Pray,  my  moat  oflScious  (oh  fish  us)  maid, 
Why  make  (shell-flsh-neas)  your  trade  ? 
Showing  about  in  every  place 
Tour  nsAty,  ngly.  cod-fish  face  ;1 
Whate'er  you  may  be  on  the  whole, 
I  know  yon  have  a  little  soul  (sole).' 

A  series  of  valentines  devoted  to 
the  feminine  attribute  of  scandal- 
talking,  might  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
form  a  panorama  of  the  'Gossip's 
Progress.'  The  impatience  of  do- 
mestic monotony,  the  gadding  about 
from  house  to  house,  the  interchange 
of  gossip,  the  prying,  peering,  and 
listening  which  this  interchange  fos- 
ters, the  rabid  dissemination  of 
Blander— these  are  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  unwary  female 
gossip  is  led  on  until  she  oeoomes 
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the  nuisance  of  a  neighbonrhood, 
The  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  her 
strange,  eventful  history  is  one  in 
which  she  is  shown  as  undergoing  a 
surgical  operation,  with  a  cobbler 
for  operator.  In  plain  words,  the 
cobbler  is  sewing  up  an  old  scandal- 
monger's mouth.  The  poetical  ren- 
dering of  the  event  is  as  follows, 
mingled  with  a  word  of  warning 
and  of  deprecation : — 

•This  Date  will  certainly  be  thine— 
'J'he  Gobbler'd  awl  and  well-waxed  twine 

Will  stop  tby  horrid  clapper; 
For  thon  art  vixen,  minx,  and  shrew, 
The  greatest  curse  man  ever  knew. 

Thou  vile  old  whipper-snapper. 
A  snake  should  sooner  round  me  twine 
Than  thou  shouldst  be  my  Valentine.' 

The  panoramic  view  of  the  female 
'Drun^urd's  Progress,'  again,  is  a 
very  graphic  one ;  but  as  it  is  not 
an  inviting  subject,  and  as  it  may 
nnhappily  be  studied  in  real  life 
auy  (my  in  the  week,  at  any  of  its 
ei&geB,  from  tippling  to  inebriate 
pugnadousn  ss,  we  may  pass  over 
the  anti-alcoholic  series  of  valen- 
tines. 

A  more  decorous  vice  is  the  vice 
of  hypocrisy — ^vice  masquerading  in 
the  garb  of  virtue.  The  hypocrisy 
of  woman,  as  may  be  surmised,  is 
chiefly  conversant  about  the  feel- 
ings. Her  tears  are  pertinently  re- 
ferred to  a  crocodilicm  softhearted- 
ness ;  and  it  is  insinuated  that  the 
judicious  use  of  a  handkerchief  may 
even  save  her  the  trouble  of  simu- 
lating the  pellucid  crystals  of  sorrow. 
But  temales  are  not  secure  against 
the  imputation  of  a  studied  and  con- 
sistent hypocrisy  of  mind  and  dis- 
position, every  smile  of  which  is 
but  the  outwaiS  symbol  of  an  inward 
frown  or  malediction.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  accusation  of  hypocrisy  in  re- 
ligion, the  wish  to  gam  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  whilst  the  heart  is  a 
centre  of  spiritual  arrogance,  of 
'  pride  and  every  kind  of  sin.' 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  cruel 
features  of  the  valentine  literature 
and  art  of  the  satirical  order,  is  that 
which  degrades  itself  to  insulting 
deformity,  decrepitude,  misery,  and 
old  age.  The  fair  inference  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  valentines  of 
this  order  is,  that  they  are  in  con- 
piderable   requisition.     And  if  in 


considerable  requisition,  it  is  an 
equally  fair  inference  that  they  are 
sent  to  persons  whose  misfortunes 
and  disabilities  they  are  meant  to 
torture  and  to  ridicule.  On  any 
other  supposition  they  are  absolutely 
pointless.  We  need  not  particu- 
larize the  literature  of  monstrosity ; 
it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  self- 
glorificatioD,  which  ought  to  be 
gratitude,  at  being  free  from  those 
misfortunes  of  personal  appearance 
which  it  is  a  comparative  pleasure 
to  observe  in  our  neighbours.  Beauty 
rejoices  the  more,  the  more  plenti- 
fully it  is  furnished  with  foils.  The 
feeling  of  supercilious  conceit  may 
veil  itself  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess in  the  more  refined  circles  of 
society;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  upon  the  torture  which  the 
coarse  scorn  of  coarse  natures  may 
inflict,  even  on  such  a  day  as  that 
of  St.  Valentine,  upon  the  crippled, 
ill-featured,  and  ill-formed  units  of 
the  lower  orders. 

Amongst  the  ladies  we  gave  the 
first  place  to  the  fiirt ;  amongst  the 
gentlemen  we  give  the  first  place  to 
the  dandy.  Upon  this  type  of  man- 
hood the  valentine  poet  and  artist 
ring  a  thousand  changes.  Now  the 
tremendous  strength  of  dandyism  is 
in  the  exuberance  of  moustache  and 
beard ;  now  it  is  in  a  '  turtle  nose,' 
or  in  what  is  termed,  bs  aptly  as  it 
is  pictorially  enforced,  a  'conkey 
visage.'  Now  the  confederated 
satirists  quiz  an  ingenuous  youth  in 
the  first  downiness  of  incipient 
whisker,  who  relies  for  impressive- 
ness  on  his  dexterity  in  the  manual 
exercise  of  a  'Pickwick;'  now  they 
show  up  a  pretender,  whose  man- 
hood is  a  manu&oture  of  his  unpaid 
tailor,  and  whose  stopllism  is  an  edi- 
fice of  the  'Dundreary'  order  of 
architecture;  and  anon  they  fall 
upon  an  unpretending  specimen  of 
the  tribe  of  small  dandies,  who  en- 
velops himself  in  a  suit  made  out 
of  a  succession  of  chessboards  done 
in  woollen.  The  poet  plays  upon 
the  peculiar  pattern  of  the  coat  and 
trousers,  and  equivocates  about  the 
cheques  at  the  wearer's  command. 
Unaccountably  he  avoids  all  refer- 
ence to  c?ra?</7AA«j— perhaps  he  wishes 
it  to  be  seen  that  he  has  the  gift  of 
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occasional  abstmence  from  a  pal- 
pable pun.  Another  time  a  dandy 
appears,  whose  only  care  is  to  keep 
his  coat  nncreased  and  his  counte- 
nance unruffled ;  and  a  farther 
member  of  the  order  is  exhibited, 
whose  dignity  is  so  equally  and 
symmetrically  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  physioEtl  and 
sartorial  organisms,  that  the  street 
Arab  can  b^tow  upon  him  only  the 
concrete  appellations  of  '  guy '  and 
'  regular  cure.'  Than  this  the  force 
of  nature  and  of  art  can  be  expected 
to  go  little  farther. 

Turning  to  very  particular  and 
eccentric  Tarieties,  we  are  treated  to 
a  'counterfeit  presentment'  of  the 
hairless  dandy,  the  heartless  dandy, 
the  dandy  out  of  Inck,  out  of  money, 
out  of  friends,  out  at  elbows,  and  in 
debt.  A  fancy  portrait  of  a  dandy 
member  of  the  'ugly  dub'  comes 
last,  not  least,  beneath  our  notice. 
This  worthy  gentleman  is  depicted 
as  the  monarch,  or  at  any  rate  the 
terror,  of  all  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
.  veyed.  He  is  in  a  feir  way  of  having 
the  worlds  of  earth  and  air  to  him- 
self. The  dogs  run  away  from  him, 
howling ;  the  ladies  avoid  him, 
Bcreammg;  and  even  the  birds 
wound  the  air  with  unwonted  vigour 
in  making  good  their  escape  m>m 
his  neighbourhood. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
rains  his  otherwise  exquisite  pre- 
tensions by  his  addiction  to  snuff- 
taking,  is  emphatically  warned  of 
the  anti-erotic  effect  of  so  depraved 
a  habit  Indeed  we  must  do  our 
social  monitors  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  speak  out  tiieir  minds  in 
the  way  of  rebuke  with  a  singular 
want  of  reticence.  It  19  the  am- 
bition of  each  to  be  able  to  say, 
libcravi  an  imam  nieam.  Their  words 
are  winged,  as  a  bird  or  an  arrow, 
not  picked  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
the  feelings,  and  calculated,  it  would 
seem,  to  heal,  because  they  wound 
so  deeply.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
characteristic  we  need  remark  upon 
of  the  dandy  series  of  valentines. 
Their  literary  and  noetic  merits  con- 
form very  fiuthf ully  to  the  general 
rule  of  negation. 

The  bacchanalian  of  every  kind 
and  degree  comes  in  for  unsparing 
condemnation.    He  may  be  open- 


handed,  and  fond  of  display;  but 
the  poet  meets  him  with  reproba- 
tion. He  may  be  the  vocal  member 
of  an  harmonic  meeting,  which  is 
assembled  around  the  convivial 
board;  but  when  he  sings  of  his 
'  Own  True  Belle,'  the  austere  and 
incorruptible  bard  would  rather 
have  his  ears  bored  'by  the  '  shriek- 
ing of  wild  cats.'  The  muse— by 
this  time,  of  course,  the  muse  is 
either  a  lady  or  else  personates  one 
— calls  him  'pothouse  wretch'  and 
'  stupid  porter  swine ;'  epithets,  we 
humoly  submit,  which  have  the 
true  Parnassian  ring  about  them. 

From  the  regular  'soaker'  or 
'  lushington,'  who,  with  '  bottle  nose 
and  brandy  chin,'  brings  up  the 
rear  of  bacchanalians,  the  transition 
to  humanized  beasts  or  brutalized 
men  is  not  very  difficult,  espedally 
if  the  reader  will  essay  it  in  the 
light  of  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Oircean  magic.  In  popular  valen- 
tine literature  it  would  seem  that  a 
goat-faced  man  not  only  represents 
a  particular  redundancy  of  beard, 
but  symbolizes  a  particular  mental 
dmamen.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  physical  attributes  of  any 
member  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  that 
of  mischief,  or  of  servile  imitation  of 
fashionable  or  distinguished  per- 
sons. A  pig-fiM^  man,  so  far  as 
our  investigations  go,  typifies  only 
generically  the  complacent  '  man  of 
£BU3hion.'  A  dog-fao(Bd  man  is  natu- 
rally the  emblem  of  a  'pnpp^;' 
whilst  an  ass's  head  stands  for  m- 
anity  and  '  sillinea»'of  mind.' 

Before  abandoning  the  region  of 
metamorphoses,  we  return  for  an 
instant  to  the  monkey  tribe,  that  we 
may  quote  the  poetical  legend  which 
does  dutv  in  explanation  of  a  de- 
mure-looking specimen  of  the  aimice, 
and  which  has  considerably  more 
point  and  briskness  than  com- 
mon:— 

'ThAt  80  honest  &  soul  sboold  be  worthily 

drened. 
Dame  Nature  took  pains,  must  indeed  be  con* 

fessed; 
For  nol  finding  yon  worthy  of  manhood,  she 

g»ve 
The  form  of  an  ape  to  the  soul  of  a  knave.' 

The  devil  is  a  veiy  prominent 
personage  in  the  valentines  of  the 
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Tulgar.  He  is  to  be  foimd  in  eyery 
Tariety  of  costume,  of  attitude,  ac- 
tion, and  apparatus.  His  complete 
equipment  comprises,  of  course,  the 
jaunty  tail  and  the  traditional  horns ; 
floating  'lies'  burden  and  darken 
the  air  on  one  side,  whilst  Topbet 
gapes  with  wide  cetaceous  mouth 
on  the  other.  The  devil  is  never, 
we  believe,  supposed  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal. His  likeness  is  adoptea  as 
fitly  representing  the  man  who  allies 
himself  with  any  of  the  prominent 
Satanic  qualities.  An  easy  transi- 
tion, which  is  scarcely  a  transition 
so  much  as  a  new  phase  of  valentine 
demonology,  brings  the  Serpent  into 
play.  He  is  the  'snake  in  the 
crass,'  the  'stealthy,  crafty  slan- 
derer who,  Judas-like,  stoops  and 
listens,  and  listens  only  to  betray.' 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  human 
mind  more  thoroughly  held  up  to 
ridicule  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
valentine  purveyors  than  uxorious- 
ness,  especially  if  it  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  aimion  between  Januaiy 
and  May.  The  tendency  of  the  sati- 
rical valentine  is  nowhere  more 
questiona]t)le,  and  its  morals  nowhere 
more  shaky,  than  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  seems  understood  that 
something  akin  to  the  Chaucerian 
sequel  ought  to  follow  such  a  mar- 
riage. There  is  a  chuckle  against 
the  foolish  old  husband,  a  tribute  to 
the  cleverness  of  the  wife,  and  alto- 
gether a  sort  of  '  go-thou-and-do- 
Ukewise'  tone  to  every  possible  dis- 
turber of  domestic  peace  and  duty. 
Closely  allied  to  the  uxorious  are 
the  illustrious  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, from  the  man  who  is  simply 
sent  abroad  with  a  double  or  triple- 
freighted  perambulator,  to  the  man 
who  performs  the  functions  of  nurse 
or  scullery-maid  whilst  his  wife  en- 
joys a  tete-a-tete  with  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  who,  it  is  understood, 
encounters  little  of  defence  and 
nothing  of  defiance. 

A  more  healthy  feeling,  although 
carried  to  an  extreme,  is  that  which 
the  comic  valentines  of  the  million 
inculcate  with  regard  to  the '  money- 
grubbers,*  the  whole  brood  and 
generation  of  whom— whatever  their 
distinctive  marks,  as  hoarders, 
misers,  pawnbrokers,  or  tallymen — 
are  ticketed  off  as  the  offspring  or 


as  the  voluntary  property  of  the 
Evil  One. 

The  last  sentence  has  carried  us 
into  the  final  department  of  our 
subject,  that  in  which  the  satirical 
valentine  is  concerned  with  trades 
and  professions.  And  here  we  shall 
not  linger  for  the  sake  of  minute 
investigation.  The  artistic  inven- 
tion is  so  little  and  so  hackneyed, 
the  letterpress  is  so  eked  out  with 
what  are  manifestly  stock  phrases, 
that  with  all  the  variety  of  valen- 
tines devoted  to  quizzing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  crafts  and 
callings  of  men  there  is  a  sense  of 
monotony,  of  generic  sameness, 
which  offers  little  to  interest,  apart 
from  the  knowledge  that  there  is  so 
little  to  interest.  We  find  that  in 
the  popular  mind  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  soldier  and  the  volun- 
teer is  that  they  are  taken  up  with 
the  worship  of  their  own  heroic 
forms,  particularly  as  encased  in 
uniform.  The  lawyer  is  obnoxious 
on  account  of  the  ready  and  spon- 
taneous elasticity  of  his  bill;  the 
apothecary  is  an  'impudent  poi-' 
soner'  and  a '  conceited  man-killer ;' 
the  cook  is  the  victim  simply  ot 
abuse — he  is  'dirty,'  'disgusting,' 
and  deserves  to  be  '  belaboured  right 
well  with  a  rolling-pin ;'  the  baker 
is  charged  with  the  indiscriminate 
and  indifferent  courtship  of  servant- 
maids,  and,  in  his  capacity  of '  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls,'  with  adulteration 
by  means  of  'pearlash,  dust,  and 
bones.'  'Death,'  declares  a  lady, 
addressing  the  baker  in  the  home- 
thrust  words  of  her  poetical  deputy — 

*  Death,  'tis  declared  by  thousand  volcefi, 
Site  o'er  tby  basket,  and  rejoicea ! 
Thy  welghta  unjust— you  little  dream 
You  yet  yourself  may  kick  the  beam. 
Had  I  my  will,  you'd  have  a  shove  In, 
And  be  well  done  In  your  own  oven/ 

From  grave  to  gay—to  sweep 
from  baker.  The  sweep  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  favoured  man,  and  the 
ladies  are  represented  as  being  able 
to  trace  behind  his  mask  of  soot  the 
lines  of  youthful  or  of  manly  beauty. 
There  seems  a  very  good  chance  for 
the  sweep  whenever  he  has  leisure 
and  inclination  to  degrade  his  aspi- 
rations to  so  lowly  and  jog-trot  a 
thing  as  matrimony.  The  dyer,  the 
man  of  mauy  colours,  does  not  fare 
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80  well  as  tho  sweep,  the  incarnate 
negation  of  all  colour.  Linen- 
drapers,  pubh'cans,  potboys,  coopers, 
eigar-miuers,  printers,  engravers, 
photographers — whether  as  opera- 
tors or  tonters — seem  to  have  but 
slender  chances  with  the  ftiir.  The 
cleverest  and  most  lively  of  all  the 
antipathetic  valentines  we  have  ex- 
amined is  one  in  which  a  photo- 
graphic touter  is  snubbed — 

•  *  Have  your  portrait  Uken,  sir  ?"— you  see,  as 

weUasyoo, 
With  care  each  trait  prodaoiog,  I  can  take  a 

likeneaBtme; 
But  do  not  let  a  oourtety^yoar  vanity  mislead. 
For  though  I  do  your  portrait  take.  I'll  ne'er 

take  you  indeed. 
I  know  yottVe  very  porttive  you  would  mo 

cepted  be^ 
But  try  it  on,  and  you'll  aoon  get  a  negative 

tnm  me.' 

The  blacksmith,  the  harness- 
maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter, 
the  undertaker  or  'death-hunter,' 
the  eugine-driver,  the  'busman~as 
driver  or  conductor — all  these  gen- 
Iry  are  at  a  discount,  unless  indeed 
we  are  to  take  the  clumsy  puns  in 
which  they  are  professionally  ridi- 
culed as  the  inverted  signs  of  a 
fattering  preference.  No  hfe  and 
no  calling  are  sufficiently  sacred  to 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  female 
valentine-sender.  When  she  is  once 
put  at  it,  she  shows  herself  a  won- 
drously  creditable  adept  in  ^e  art 
(tf  vituperation.  She  throws  scorn 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  law,  as  in- 
corporate in  the  person  of  the 
*  bobby/  and  even  the  postman,  *  the 
man  of  letters/  who  unconsciously 
helps  her  in  her  attacks  on  others, 
is  not  safe  from  her  sarcastic  ilUbe- 
rality.  And  she  spurns  the  valet, 
the  coachman,  the  page,  the  foot- 
man, the  whole  tribe  of  flunkeys, 
indeed,  with  all  the  supercilious 
thoroughness  of  Alton  Locse. 

The  reader  may  imagine,  from 
the  representative  specimens  which 
have  been  placed  before  him,  the 
tenns  in*wmch  the  scorn,  hatred, 
and  denials  of  the  valentine  poet. 


writing  on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  are 
couched  when  it  is  intended  to  an- 
nihilate at  once  the  hopes  and  the 
self-respect  of  a  member  of  any  one 
of  the  callings  or  occupations  named, 
or  left  unnamed,  above.  Amongst 
those  we  have  omitted  from  the  list 
is  the  taUor ;  and  this  omission  was 
one  of  set  purpose.  The  tailor  is 
the  most  polygonal  of  operatives; 
and  the  valentine  poet  foregoes  his 
strictures  on  none  of  the  sartorial 
peculiarities.  The  proverbs  and 
traditions  about  the  person  of  the 
tailor  are  innumerable ;  the  imple- 
ments of  his  craft  are  manifold,  and 
for  the  most  part  susceptible  of 
ambiguity ;  and  many  of  the  reflec- 
tions upon  his  professional  morality 
are  obnoxious  to  the  punning  em- 
blem. It  is,  however,  when  we 
think  of  the  permutations,  the  end- 
less combinations,  of  which  so  great 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  is  capable, 
that  we  understand  the  infinite 
number  of  approaches  by  which  the 
sensitive  tailor  may  be  attacked. 
What  has  been  said  most  sourvily 
of  him,  from  the  time  of  Petruchio 
to  the  time  of  Dean  S?dft,  is  used  to 
supplement  the  force  of  tbe  scandal 
originated  or  afloat  to-day.  An  en- 
tire article  might  be  written  on  the 
sarcastic  and  sinister  valentine  lite- 
rature which  has  for  its  object  the 
philanthropic  artiste  whose  one  pur- 
pose in  life  is  to  clothe  the  naked. 
But  the  materiel  of  such  literature 
is  not  difficult  to  be  imagined,  nor 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  vulgar 
muse  would  be  likely  to  employ 
such  materiel  a  mystery  beyond  the 
penetration  of  the  reader. 

Before  cloeiDg  our  review  of  this 
department  of  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  turn  to  the  really  tasteful 
productions  which  Mr.  Bimmel  now 
scatters  over  the  land.  Pleasantly 
perfumed,  daintily  embossed,  and 
ranging  in  price  from  pence  to 
pounds,  they  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  mass  of  rubbish 
which  they  are  well  cftlculated  to 
supersede. 
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IN  our  Tillage  of  Eempton  there 
was  only  one  opinion  of  Lady 
Margaret — whether  contemplated 
in  the  past  or  the  present,  whether 
thought  of  as  the  wife  or  widow 
of  Sir  Geofl&rey  Caryll,  she  was 
always  spoken  of  as  'a perfect 
lady.'  People  were  not  persuaded 
of  anything  more  entirely  than  of  the 
perfections  of  Lady  Margaret.  Her 
excellence  was  an  article  of  faith 
among  us,  so  perfectly  did  our 
little  world  believe  in  her. 

This  gracious  lady  was  beautiful 
in  &ce,  very  graceful  in  movements, 
gentle  in  manner.  She  was  afbble 
without  impertinent  condescension, 
and  respectful  to  everybody.  The 
good  Kempton  people  were  very 
proud  of  her  tiUe ; '  a  lady  in  her 
own  right/  they  called  her;  dear, 
faithful,  Mendly  souls,  and  I  had 
listened  to  them  in  my  childhood 
with  much  solemn  wonder  in  my 
swelling  heart  as  to  what  those 
words  might  mean. 

Lady  Margaret  had  stood  much 
alone  in  the  world  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  had  been  an  orphan; 
she  had  brought  no  grand  relations 
to  look  down  on  the  hereditary  de- 
votion of  the  Kempton  neighbours ; 
and  Miss  Smithers,  the  grocer's 
heiress,  had  had  a  larger  fortune; 
but  JjBdj  Margaret  stood  in  no 
need  of  the  recommendations  of 
money  or  friends,  she  was  such 
*  a  perfect  lady!' 

As  to  myself  I  worshipped  Lady 
Margaret  with  a  truly .  devoted 
heart,  and  my  mother  gave  her  the 
purest  admiration,  and  a  very  grate- 
ful love. 

I  suppose  I  may  say  that  my 
father,  James  Boyds,  had  been  the 
first  gentleman  of  his  family.  The 
Boydis  &mily  had  in  long  succes- 
sion, from  fiather  to  son,  been  in  the 
place  of  land  stewards  to  the  Caryll 
property;  but  the  late  Sir  Geoffrey, 
who  had  been  Lady  Margaret's 
husband,  and  my  father,  had  been 
'only  sons,'  and  as  the  boys  grew 
into  close  friends  it  was  agr^  that 
they  should  not  be  parted.  They 
went  to  Oxford  t(^ether,  where  my 
fiather  greatly  distinguished  himself. 


He  had  become  a  barrister,  and  he 
had  married  early;  then,  in  the 
same  year,  he  and  Sir  Geoffrey  died 
—Sir  Geoffrey  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  my  fj&ther  in  consequence  of 
a  fever  caught  in  London.  I  was 
ten  years  old  at  that  time,  and  Lady 
Margaret  had  only  been  two  years 
married. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  had 
been  prepared  for  mv  mother's 
reception  when  a  bride,  by  Sir 
Geoffrey.  It  stood  vidthin  the 
park  wall,  which  was  covered  with 
ivy  from  the  ground  to  the  coping ; 
and  it  was  backed  by  great  cedars, 
whose  huge  cone-covered  branches 
gave  out  sweet  odours  as  they  lay 
straggling  in  great  feathery  lengths 
across  the  turf.  The  Court  was 
about  half  a  mile  oS^  and  we  could 
get  to  it  by  a  pathway  straight 
across  the  park,  passing  by  the 
spring  called  the  '  Deer-pool,'  which 
lay  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  dense 
thicket  of  evergreens ;  this  path  was 
only  used  by  the  servants  of  the 
Court,  ourselves,  and  our  two  maid- 
servants, and  the  privileged  feet  of 
the  village  postman.  My  mother 
and  Iwere  also  allowed  to  use  'the 
private  drive,'  and  there  my  little 
pony  carriage  wheels  were  often 
heard  merrily  running  over  the 
well-rolled,  perfectly  kept,  gravelled 
road. 

On  the  deaths  which  I  have  re- 
corded, the  Eempton  people  added 
to  their  every-day  thoughts  many 
speculations  as  to  how  my  mother 
and  Lady  Margaret  would  be  left; 
and  on  both  matters  they  were  soon 
suf&ciently  informed.  My  mother 
was  left  in  affluence,  and  Lady 
Margaret  had  the  entire  Caryll  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  her;  but  if  a 
certain  Captain  Granby,  of  whom 
no  one  had  ever  heard  before,  but 
who  now  turned  out  to  be  some 
distant  cousin  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  sur- 
vived her,  he  was  to  be  the  future 
owner  of  Eempton  Court 

Nobody  cared  for  Captain  Granby. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was.  Jn 
India,  said  somebody;  so  they  took 
that  matter  for  granted.  For  all 
practical  purposes  Lady  Margaret 
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puuuc  oajB  ai  ivempu)n  LK)urc, 
such  as  the  old  king's  birthday, 
by  which  George  the  Third  was 
meant,  when  a  fliaig  waved  from  the 
porch  tower,  and  the  place  had  been 
thrown  open  to  all  who  had  an 
estabUshed  right  to  come.  Bat  as 
time  went  on  tiie  days  were  changed. 
The  accession  of  Qaeen  Victoria  had 
been  kept ;  and  in  my  time  it  had 
always  been  Lady  Margaret's  wed- 
ding day. 

After  Sir  Geoffrey's  death  there 
was  much  wondering  about  these 

Snblicdays.  For  six  years  Kempton 
oxat  was  a  honse  closed  to  all  but 
particular  friends;  and  during  all 
that  time  the  wondering  as  to  the 
possible  fite  days  of  the  future  was 
every  year  renewed.  During  all 
this  time  Lady  Margaret  had  been 
the  angel  of  our  house.  She  had 
won  my  mother  out  of  her  de- 
sponding grief  for  my  father's  early 
death,  and  she  made  me  love  her 
as  I  could  not  hope  by  any  descrip- 
tion to  make  anybody  understand. 
I  quite  worshipped  Lady  Margaret 
The  most  perfect  lady  I  I  could 
echo  the  vil&ge  judgment  now  from 
my  own  heart,  and  because  of  my 
own  experience;  and  generally 
Lady  Margaret  was  even  more  de- 
lighted in  as  a  widow  than  she  had 
been  as  a  wife—our  perfect  lady! 
Lady  Margaret  used  often  to  have  me 
to  stay  wiUi  her  at  Kempton  Ckmrt ; 
and  rather  more  than  six  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  when  I  was 
her  guest — it  being  February,  and 
in  fact,  St.  Valentine's  eve,  she  said, 

'  Mary ;  the  people  have  been  six 
years  without  their  public  days  in 
the  park.  I  am  thinking  this  year 
of  b^inning  them  again.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  liked  ?' 

I  spoke  positively  of  the  pleasure 
it  would  give ;  and  when  I  looked  at 
her  beautiful  young  face— she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 
seven,  I  think— I  felt  ^lad  that  she 
would  no  longer  deprive  our  little 
world  of  so  much  loveliness  of  person 
and  mind. 

'  And  you  will  go  out  again-Hsee 
firiends,  I  mean.' 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  LXXXVI. 


'Yes,'  she  said;  'but  I  shall 
not  go  to  London  this  year,  I 
think.' 

Then  I  knew  that  by  degrees  the 
old  ways  were  to  be  returned  to,  and 
I  was  glad.  Yet  with  my  gladness 
there  mingled  a  girlish  regret, 
because  I  felt  that  Lady  Margaret 
might  become  something  else — 
something  not  known  to  me — 
that  I,  who  had  only  known  her 
so  very  well  since  her  widowhood, 
might  lose  a  something,  and  that 
what  I  lost  others  would  gain.  I 
had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the  world 
already. 

She  talked  very  merrily  that  even- 
ing ;  she  spoke  of  her  maiden  life, 
of  London,  of  my  'coming  out' — 
for  I  was  seventeen — of  people  who 
had  been  beauties  and  heiresses; 
of  some  who  had  married  well  and 
others  who  had  married  ill ;  of  love 
in  a  cottage,  and  of  those  who  had 
agreed  that,  considering  the  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  "tis  best  repent- 
ing in  a  coach  and  six.'  I  was 
amused  and  interested  beyond  mea- 
sure. She  spoke  with  a  brilliant 
fEimiliarity  of  the  life  of  her  youth. 
It  came  back  to  her  in  memory 
with  evident  pleasure,  and  we 
stayed  up  gossiping  much  beyond 
our  usual  bed-time. 

As  we  stood  at  last  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  stairs,  saying  good-night, 
she  said, 

'  Shall  we  walk  to  the  Beeches  to- 
morrow ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  I  exclaimed ;  for  the 
Beeches  was  a  wooded  hill- side, 
dotted  about  with  huge  masses  of 
granite,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  rapid 
river  ran,  with  most  picturesque 
windings;  and  there  Lady  Margaret 
had  already  given  me  two  lessons 
in  sketehing,  the  spot  to  which 
we  went  being  both  sheltered  and 
sunny,  and  so  very  agreeable  for 
the  time  of  year. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  dreamt 
of  the  things  we  had  talked  about, 
and  when  Lady  Margaret  met  me 
in  the  hall,  after  break&&t,  in  her 
short  black  serge,  and  said,  '  Gome, 
Mary,  or  the  morning  sun  will 
be  gone.  And  do  you  know  it  is 
Valentine's  day?'  I  coloured  up 
to  my  eyes,  because  I  had  said  to 
myself  over  and  over  again,  /  hope 
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she  will  not  marry  again~oh^  I 
hope,  I  hope !' 

Away  we  went ;  the  day  was  the 
brightest  that  ever  dawned  on  any 
Valentine,  I  am  sure ;  the  snn  was 
like  summer,  the  birds  were  singing, 
the  primroses  were  showing  in  the 
(sheltered  places,  and  when  we  got 
to  the  Beeches,  there  was  the  dry 
rustle  of  the  beech  mast  beneath 
our  feet,  and  gay  green  patches 
where  the  leaves  of  the  blue 
hyacinths  had  pushed  their  way. 

'  Oh,  this  is  exquisite !'  cried  Lady 
Margaret  '  See  the  h'ght  on  those 
glittering  rocks— look  how  the  shar 
dow ,  of  those  great  boughs  gets 
painted  on  them.  But  we  have  not 
the  river- yet;  let  us  get  up  the 
bank  and  see  how  it  looks  from 
above— I  declare  it  is  hoi' 

Lady  Margaret  was  quite  right. 
We  had  walked  fast,  we  were  in  a 
place  at  once  sunny  and  sheltered, 
and  it  was  a  moment  of  as  much 
enjoyment  and  promise  as  any  lady- 
sketoher  could  desire.  She  had  got 
beyond  me  now,  by  a  rough  path 
up  the  steep  bank,  and  she  stood 
waiting. 

*0h,  Mary,  it  is  delicious!  So 
peaceful,  so  pretty !  It  seems  odd 
to  think  of  so  much  beauty  going 
on,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  to 
look  at  it.  Nature  is  a  prodigaL 
Here  we  are  quite  alone,  not  a 
creature  have  we  seen— not  a  Va- 
lentine r 

And  then  she  laughed  like  a  girl. 
She  took  one  or  two  steps  more,  so 
as  to  command  the  other  side  of  a 
granite  rock,  and  then  she  came 
back  quickly  to  ma 

'Oh,  I  hope  he  did  not  hear. 
There  is  a  man  there,  sitting  down, 
drawing  in  water  colourg— what 
shall  we  do?' 

*  Go  home,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  know.  The  place  is  my 
own.    I  shall  speak  to  him.' 

She  went  up  the  bank  once  more, 
keeping  me  by  her  side.  But  as  we 
neeaed  the  highest  point  of  the  in- 
tervening wall  of  stone,  the  man 
appeared  on  the  top.  He  took  off  a 
cloth  Scotch  cap  that  he  wore,  and 
bowed  to  us.  We  were  both  struck 
by  the  extreme  picturesqueness  of 
his  position,  attitude,  and  general 
app^uranco;   and   it  was  with  a 


peculiarly  sweet  voice  that  he 
said — 

'  I  know  I  am  on  Lady  Margaret 
Caryll's  grounds.  But  I  hope  I 
have  not  trespassed  too  far— too 
near  the  house,  I  mean.' 

'  You  are  nearly  a  mile  from  my 
house,'  said  Lady  Margaret.  The 
stranger  i^ain  gave  a  little  bow. 
'Do  not  leave  your  sketch  un- 
finished. The  scenery  here  is  very 
fine,  and  you  will  not  often  get  so 
good  a  day  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

'  Thank  you !'  he  said.  And  once 
more  touching  his  hat,  he  turned 
away,  as  if  to  go  back  to  where  Lady 
Margaret  had  seen  him.  We,  too, 
turned  away,  and  I  thought  Lady 
Margaret  looked  disturbed. 

'  We  will  come  some  other  time/ 
—then  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
with  an  odd  short  laugh,  as  if  vexed 
at  being  disappointed  of  our  sketch- 
ing hour — *  when  there  are  no  Va- 
lentines about;'  and  I,  a  little 
chafed,  perhaps,  by  her  manner— 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  it  vexed 
me— said  quickly — 

'  Nay,  it  was  your  Valentine— you 
saw  him,  not  1 1' 

'Child!' 

I  started ;  stood  still ;  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it 

'  I  wish  I  had  never  uttered  the 
word,'  I  cried. 

'  So  do  I,'  she  said,  'and  I  said  it, 
as  well  as  saw  it  first ;  so  the  whole 
fault  of  this  is  mine — kiss  me,  Mary. 
There  1    Now  no  more !' 

And  so  we  did  not  speak  of  it  just 
then  any  more.  But  before  the  day 
was  ended  we  had  both  laughed 
heartily  over  the  Valentine,  the  vex- 
ation, and  the  adventure.  We  called 
the  sketcher  'the  Valentine;'  we 
wondered  about  him  a  little,  and 
finished  the  day  by  colouring  up 
our  morning  walk  lail  it  glowed  as 
a  good  stcury  when  we  told  it  at 
'  little  tea '  to  my  mother.  There  it 
seemed  to  end.  Yet,  again  and 
again,  as  weeks  passed  by,  I  felt  an 
unaccountable  vexation  rise  in  my 
breast  because  Lady  Margaret  had 
seen '  the  Valentine.'  At  last,  when 
June  was  come,  there  was  some- 
thing else  to  think  about.  The  re- 
turn to  the  old  public  days  was 
announced.  .  The  people  were  to 
have  their  fill  of  pleasure,  and  once 
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more  th^  might  go  home  tired, 
loyal,  and  satisfied,  if  they  would. 
The  day  fixed  upon  was  the  20th  of 
June,  and  eveiybody  said  that  they 
should  'make  it  a  point  to  go.' 

Then  everybody  wondered  if  Lady 
Margaret  would  leave  off  mourning 
on  that  day— if  she  would  really 
wear  colours.  I  was  a  very  slave 
in  my  love  for  Lady  Mai^arei  I 
did  not  wish  her  to  be  gay  after  that 
&8hion.  I  hoped,  fear^,  wondered. 
When  the  day  came  she  kissed  me 
lovingly,  and  was  dressed  in  rich- 
flowing,  soft-shining  grey,  with  a 
white  bonnet,  and  delicate  marabout 
feathers  in  it ;  and  the  blessedness 
of  her  {presence  seemed  to  wrap  me 
round  nke  a  garment 

Such  a  da^  it  was!  such  lights 
and  shadows,  such  warmth  and 
gladness !  such  a  confusion  of  happy 
soundsj  The  whole  park,  except 
where  the  deer  were  kept  enclosed, 
was  alive  with  a  moving  multitude, 
eigoying  the  glad  fellowship  of  those 
holiday  hours.  Suddenly  Lady  Mar- 
garet came  up  to  me. 

'Mary,'  she  said,—- 'the  Valen- 
tine!' 

I  thought  she  looked  odd  and 
excited.  I  suppose  I  seemed  very 
stupid,  for  she  went  on  witii  strange 


•Have  you  heard  of  a  man— a 
young  man,  a  gentleman,  1  mean — 
who  has  been  lodging  with  Mrs. 
B<md  by  the  river  side— he  is  "  the 
Valentine  " — he  is  here !' 

'  Do  you  mean  the  man  who  came 
there,  fishing?  I  heard  that  some 
youth  came  there  on  foot,  with  his 
fishing-rod.  He  has  been  ilL  My 
moth(^  sent  him  strawberries  a 
week  ago.   I  have  never  seen  him.' 

'  That  talking  Miss  Nancy  fiennet 
says  he  has  often  asked  about  mej 

There  was  something  just  a  little 
less  than  perfectin  Lady  Margaret's 
manner  I  thought;  and  the  thought 
troubled  and  vexed  me. 

*  Gome  with  me  now,'  she  said. 

So  we  walked  across  the  park  to- 
getiier,  to  where  people  were  col- 
kcted  under  the  shade  of  some 
stately  oaks.  But  1  could  think 
only  of  the  brilliant  morning  in 
February,  and  that  dreadful  VeJen« 
tine— for  so  1  called  the  man  in  m^ 
heart. 


•How  do  you  do,  Mrs,  Band?* 
said  Lady  Mai^aret,  walking  straight 
up  to  the  mistress  of  the  httle  inn. 
Mrs.  Bond  curtsied  and  congratu- 
lated herself  on  being  there.  '  Not 
but  that  it  was  hard  to  come,'  she 
said, '  for  I  have  a  lodger  now,  my 
lady,  whose  fishing  is  well  nigh  for 
ever  over.  I  could  not  leave  him  at 
home.  He  vowed  like  a  wilful  child 
that  I  should  bring  him.  I  had  a 
world  of  difficulty  to  settle  it' 

'And  how  was  it  arranged?' 

'Why,  with  two  poles  and  an 
arm-chaLr^,  and  there  he  is !  He  is 
one  of  those  who  always  have  their 
own  way,  and  such  don't  last  long.' 

We  looked  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Mrs.  Bond,  and  saw  a  figure 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  sitting  in  a 
chair,  in  the  shade. 

'I  heard,'  said  Lady  Margaret, 
'  that  a  sick  man  had  been  brought 
here ;  I  thought  I  would  ask  about 
him.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  lady ;  just  like 

C.  I  wish  you  would  speak  to 
.  There,  he  looks  this  way, — 
you  may  almost  see  his  eyes  flash.' 
'  He  is  prodigious  handsome,'  said 
a  voice  close  by ;  and  Lady  Marga- 
ret a  little  shrunk  aside  from  &e 
touch  of  Miss  Nancy  Bennet  '  Pro- 
digious handsome  I  My  sister  and  I 
make  him  often  an  object  for  a 
walk — ^pleasant  to  have  an  object,' 
said  Miss  Nancy.  'Mrs.  Bond 
seems  to  take  great  care  of  him; 
sets  him  outside  to  watch  the 
river,  and  he  admires  the  river, 
and  talks  of  your  lad^ship-^talks 
vastly  of  your  ladyship,'  giggled 
Miss  Nancy ;  and  though  the  poor 
creature  meant  no  more,  I  am  sure, 
than  to  do  honour  to  Lacly  Marga- 
ret's perfection,  1  yet  felt  1  eould 
have  strangled  her  for  her  manner 
of  doing  it 

'Well,  and  I  wish  her  ladyship 
woidd  speak  to  him,  if  she  will  be 
80  kind,'  said  Mrs.  Bond,  angrily. 
'He  wants  friends — people  as  can 
be  friends ;'  with  a  fiery  flash  of  her 
eyes  on  Miss  Nancy.  'When  I 
asked  him  the  other  day  who  I 
should  send  to  if  anything  hap- 
pened, he  said,  "  The  doctor  or  the 
coroner,— which  you  please ;"  and  if 
that  is  not  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  any  woman  who  has  been 
E  2 
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wife  and  mother,  I  don't  know  what 
is/ 

'What  is  his  name?  asked  Lady 
Margaret 

.  'That  he  don't  tell/  said  Mrs. 
Bond.  '  But  he  pays  his  way,  and 
he  has  got  that  natural  to  me,  that 
if  he  didn't  pay  I  could  not  turn 
him  out  He  ain't  like  other  people. 
He's  got  a  wonderful  way  with  hun ; 
why,  my  old  man  is  just  like  his 
servant,  and  my  grandchildren — 
they  adores  him !' 

*  Nevertheless/  said  Miss  Nancy, 
spitefully,  'you  will  get  into  trouble 
if  you  let  him  die  in  your  house 
wi&out  a  doctor/ 

'Then  trouble  may  come,  and 
welcome.  A  doctor  he  won't  have, 
and  not  all  the  doctors  that  ever 
were  made  would  keep  him  here; 
for  he  is  dying,  though  slow ;  and 
I  am  doctor  enough  to  know  that.' 

'  Very  mysterious !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Nancy. 

'Which  I  never  denied/  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Bond.  '  But  still  I 
Know  something.  Gentleman  he 
is;  ill  he  is;  and  dying  he  is.  I 
wish,  my  lady,  you  would  go  and 
speak  to  him.' 

'  Good-day,  Mrs,  Bond/  said  Lady 
Margaret,  with  one  of  her  quiet 
penetrating  smiles  which  went  to 
the  heart  directly;  and  then,  with 
her  hand  within  my  arm,  she 
walked  up  to  the  languid  figure  in 
the  chair  under  the  ttees. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  she  came 
near.  Miss  Nancy  Bennet  had  cer- 
tainly not  over-stated  the  amount 
of  his  beauty.  He  looked  at  Lady 
Margaret  boldly  with  a  smile  which 
was  wonderful,  but  strangely  free. 
Many  people  stood  by.  There  was 
something  in  his  face  as  he  looked 
at  my  kind  friend  which  I  felt 
vexed  that  they  should  see. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  too  ill  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  day/  she 
said. 

'  I  am  too  ill  for  enjoyment  of  any 
kind/  he  answered,  with  a  sweet 
voice,  and  the  accent  of  an  educated 
man.    'I  am  here  on  business.' 

'What!' 

'I  had  two  things  to  do.  One 
was  to  secure  for  Mrs.  Bond  ahappy 
day;  and  then— my  voice  iswei^; 
will  you  come  closer  to  me? 


We  walked  to  his  side,  and  Lady 
Margaret  stooped  her  head. 

'Then,  to  try  to  see  yau;  and 
ask  your  charity  for  the  few  days  I 
have  to  live/ 

Lady  Margaret  kept  her  hand  on 
my  arm  and  looked  at  the  sick  man 
kindly. 

His  features  were  as  perfect  as  a 
statue's ;  his  face  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  a  young  Apollo. 
The  whole  countenance  was  of  that 
god-like  character  which  belongs  to 
such  ideas— so  bold,  sweet,  and  free, 
without  a  touch  of  the  coarse  or 
rude ;  it  was  like  the  assertion  of  a 
superior  nature  that  could  neither 
be  misunderstood  nor  restrained.  I 
felt  surprised  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  living  beauty;  and  yet 
there  was  a  ghastliness  when  the 
smile  died  away  which  separated 
this  sick  man  from  the  strong  and 
healthy  living  souls  that  were  now 
standing  about  us. 

'How  cani  help  you?'  said  Lady 
Margaret. 

'By  saying  that,  when  I  am 
dying,  if  you  are  sent  for,  you  will 
come.' 

'  Not  till  then  ?'  she  said,  softly. 

*As  you  please/  he  answered; 
and  then  agam  there  was  that  free 
smile  on  his  face  which  had  so 
greatly  struck  me  at  first  It  was 
grandly  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  smile  that 
had  in  it  more  power  than  pleasant- 


When  the  day  was  spent,  and  the 
last  of  the  crowd  were  gone,  I  found 
Lady  Margaret  sitting  alone  in  the 
library.  The  door  was  open  and 
the  windows  also.  She  was  sitting 
still  and  thoughtful,  in  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  evening  air. 

'Where  is  your  mother,  dear 
Mary  ?'  she  asked. 

I  said,  '  She  walked  home  hours 
ago.  She  has  sent  the  pony  carriage 
for  me.' 

'Oh!'  said  Lady  Margaret,  'that 
will  suit  me  exactly.  Send  your 
servant  back  on  foot,  and  then  you, 
Mary,  can  take  me  a  drive.' 

'I  should  like  it  very  much/  I 
answered.  'But  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  get  home.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  drive  by  myself  by  the  road,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  take  Bobin  by  the 
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deer  park;  they  jump  out  and 
startle  him  so.' 

'Never  mind;  I  will  send  you 
home,  or  take  you.  Only  stay  with 
me  now,  and  take  me  a  drive/ 

It  was  odd  to  hear  Lady  Margaret 
80  positive,  I  thought  But  I  was 
^ad  to  do  as  she  said,  and  I  did  it 
The  pony  carriage  came,  and  Lady 
Margaret  and  1  drove  away.  When 
we  got  to  the  lodge  gates  she  said — 

'  Drive  to  Mrs.  Bond's,  my  dear.' 

'Lady  Margaret r 

'  Tes ;  I  must  see  that  man  again. 
I  can't  get  over  what — what— what 
I  felt,  Mary;  and  this  delicious  air 
cools  me.    Drive  on,  Mary.' 

I  felt  vexed,  surprised,  sorry.  To 
blame  Lady  Margaret,  even  to  doubt 
Lady  Margaret,  was  a  new  sensa- 
tion ;  but  I  drove  on  silently  in  the 
direction  of  the '  Crown  and  Salmon.' 

'  There  we  are !'  she  cried,  with 
considerable  excitement  in  her 
voice.  'Don't  be  unnatural,  Mary. 
You  can't  speak.' 

'  I  don't  like  being  here,'  I  said. 

She  touched  my  arm  and  made 
me  look  at  her.  Her  beauty  was 
heightened  so  by  what  she  had  in 
her  mind  that  she  cplte  dazzled  me. 

'  You  nrast  neither  think  nor 
speak,'  she  said.  '  I  feel  sure  that  a 
very  wonderful  thing  is  going  to 
happen  to— to  me,*  And  then  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage  and  went 
straight  into  the  house. 

I  stayed  in  the  carriage  waiting. 
The  river  murmured  away.  Young 
men  who  had  come  for  a  few  days' 
fishing  strolled  about  talking  of  the 
river,  the  weather,  and  the  weight 
of  salmon.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  then  Lady  Margaret  came  back, 
with  a  face,  the  odd  excitement  of 
which  she  could  not  conceal. 

'  Qo  to  your  own  home  now, 
Mary.  It  is  too  late  for  anything 
else.'  So  I  drove  to  our  entrance- 
gate,  when  Lady  Margaret  got  out, 
and  walked  straight  across  the  park 
towards  the  Court,  only  saying, 
•Thank  you,  dear;  good -night' 
I  looked  after  her.  I  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong.  I  did 
not  like  the  unnaturally  s&ong  in- 
terest my  perfect  Lady  Margaret 
bad  shown  in  this  beautiful  stranger. 
I  (^liked  her  whole  manner  so  much 
— I  felt  it  to  be  so  unaccountable 


that  I  kept  all  about  it  a  secret  from 
my  mother. 

Days  and  weeks  passed.  Lady 
Margaret  had  sent  two  medical 
men,  at  different  times,  to  see  the 
sick  man,  but  no  entreaties  of  Mrs. 
Bond,  nor  of  her  husband,  could 
make  him  see  either  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bond  said  that  he  must  die.  Lady 
Margaret  sent  all  manner  of  dainties 
to  the  inn  from  the  Court,  which 
the  sick  man  appeared  to  relish  ex« 
ceedingly. 

This  man  then  became  the  chief 
interest  of  our  lives.  He  would  sit 
in  his  arm-chair  by  the  river  side, 
refusing  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
Lady  Margaret  All  eyes  and 
mouths  were  open  to  watch  and 
to  report  proceedings.  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  with  him  daily— once, 
twice  a-day;  and  when  he  was 
worse  for  a  few  days,  she  remained 
and  waited  on  him  like  a  servant 

How  things  grew  worse  until  they 
assumed  unpleasant  dimensions,  I 
need  not  say.  But  Lady  Marga- 
ret's perfections  first  grew  dim,  and 
then  withered  away.  At  last  my 
mother  cautioned  me  that  it  was  a 
matter  on  which  I  had  better  not 
speak ;  and  then  I  wept  bitter  tears. 

Down,  down,  down,  in  popular 
opinion,  went  Lady  Margaret  The 
whole  county  hesurd,  talked,  won- 
dered, and,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
demned. At  last  my  mother  spoke 
to  her. 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  standing  up 
in  our  morning  room,  'I  know 
people  dislike  my  having  taken  to 
sick-nursing.'  And  she  laughed  a 
hard  laugh,  such  as  we  had  never 
heard  from  her  before.  Then  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  which  were  full  of  tears.  '  I 
cannot  help  it,'  she  said.  '  I  mmt 
go  there.  I  cannot  keep  away.  It 
would  kill  the  poor  creature  if  I  did.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  you  ought,' 
pleaded  my  mother. 

'I  can't,'  she  repeated,  almost 
angrily ;  '  will  you  believe  me  if  I 
say,  I  won't.*  Then  she  walked  out 
of  the  room.  But  in  another  mo- 
ment she  came  back  again.  She 
kissed  my  mother,  looking  with  sad, 
entreating  eyes  into  her  face.  '  You 
will  always  stand  by  me,'  she  said. 
'  The  Royds  have  always  been  faith 
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fid  to  the  Oonrt  Tou  will  Blwsays 
make  Mary  think  well  of  me  ?'  Then 
she  broke  out  in  great  excitement— 
*  Bat,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
have  I  done  ?  Are  we  never  to  visit 
the  Biok,  or  comfort  the  afflicted?' 
My  mother  did  not  speak.  Bat  I, 
in  an  excess  of  girlish  excitement, 
cried  out  —  'Oh,  Lady  Maxgaret, 
that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  so 
dreadful,  because  people  say  you  are 
in  love  with  that  norrid  man/  and 
then  a  fit  of  crying  overcame  me, 
and  I  dropped  my  &ce  on  the  sofa 
cushion,  sobbing  violently. 

'  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?'  she  asked, 
with  a  trembling  voice  and  a  scared 
face.  '  But  do  not  cry,  my  darling. 
You  are  a  good,  brave  girl.  Thank 
you  for  telling  ma  Yet,  do  not 
call  that  sick  man,  "horrid'' — it  is 
not  true ;  and  I  cannot  cease  to  care 
for  him.  But  perhaps  I  ought  to 
take  him  away,  if  people  say  such 
things." 

She  looked  at  my  mother  like  one 
in  a  dream. 

'  Give  it  all  up.  Lady  Margaret. 
Send  the  man  to  some  consumptive 
hospital.  Give  him  what  you  please 
— but  not  your  good  name.  You 
can  hardly  exaggerate  what  people 
say.' 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  speech 
of  my  mother's,  only  going  out  of 
the  house  quietly.  But  the  next 
evening  as  I  was  walking  past  the 
deer-pool,  I  turned  home  quickly, 
for  there,  in  the  shade,  sat  Lady 
Margaret,  with  that  man's  hand  in 
hers,  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  kissed  the 
broad  white  forehead,  till  he  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  face  so  bright  with 
thankful  love,  that  I  fled  awi^,  and 
got  back  to  my  mother's  arms,  and 
told  her  all  I  had^seen. 

'  We  will  go  away  for  a  time,' 
she  said.  '  Try  not  to  think  of  it, 
Mary.' 

But  my  idol  was  broken;  and 
the  burthen  of  unbelief  nearly  broke 
my  heart 

Things  grew  so  bad,  that  even 
good  old  simple-minded  Mrs.  Bond 
spoke  to  her  at  last,  and  said  that  it 
was  unseemly  for  one  in  her  statipn 
to  nurse  a  sick  man  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  and  whose  name 
even   was   unknown.     But  Lady 


Margaret  only  replied  that  she 
should  never  desert  the  sick  lodger, 
and  that  she  would  never  let  any 
one  take  her  place  by  his  bedside, 
either  by  day  or  night. 

But  immediately  after  Mrs.  Bond's 
expostulation  a  new  thing  happened. 
The  Eempton  carriage,  which  was 
hired  for  all  occasions  by  everybody, 
arrived  at  the  '  Crown  and  Salmon,' 
and  took  the  sick  lodger  to  the  rail- 
way station.  There  was  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  she  took  their  places,  and, 
unattended,  they  went  away  to- 
gether. Martin,  her  maid,  had  gone 
to  London  by  a  previous  train. 

A  solemn  sort  of  mourning  fell 
on  all  hearts  now.  We  folt  shamed 
in  her  shame.  But  we  loved  her 
still. 

Lady  Margaret  never  wrote  to  any 
one,  but  Maurtin  corresponded,  with 
the  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Bent  used  to 
bring  us  these  letters  to  read. 

'It  is  all  just  as  it  used  to  be,' 
she  wrote.  'She  nurses  him  like 
any  hired  woman ;  and  he  evidently 
loves  her  fondly.'  r 

Martin  spoke  of  the  sick  man  as 
Mr.  Lisle. 

Then  she  wrote  again.  'I  am 
coming  home.  Lady  Margaret  sends 
me  back.  My  lady  has  scarcely  left 
Mr.  Lisle's  room  day  or  night  for  a 
week.  He  is  better  now,  and  they 
are  going  to  the  sea.  I  expect  her 
attendance  on  him  must  have  ex- 
cited some  surprise,  though  people 
speak  of  them  as  related,  and  I 
fovour  the  idea.  But,  quite  unex- 
pectedly. Captain  Granby— he  who 
is  the  heir  —  has  arrived.  Lady 
Margaret  seems  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him,  though  aome  high  words 
I  know  they  have  had.  He  says  he 
will  take  part  of  the  nursing  of  Mr. 
Lisle.' 

So  Martin  came  back,  and  in  a 
fortnight's  time  Lady  Margaret 
wrote  to  Mr&  Bent  that  her  si(d[ 
friend  was  dead.  She  enclosed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Browning,  the  clergy- 
man, saying,  she  should  have  the 
funeral  at  Eempton,  and  that  the 
body  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Cai^U 
vault. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  anger 
of  all  Eempton  at  tiiis  news  of  the 
funeral  that  was  to  be.  The  vault 
was  opened  with  angry  words;  the 
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once  'perfect  lady'  Buffered  from 
names  too  yUe  for  repetition.  The 
coffin  of  good  Sir  Geofi&ey  was  to 
endure  defilement  from  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  for  whom  his  widow 
had  giTon  her  fiur  name,  and  stained 
the  hitherto  spotless  pages  of  the 
chronicles  of  tiieir  house.  Bat  no 
one  conld  interfere ;  and  the  day 
and  the  faneral  came. 

The  Eempton  world  kept  aloof; 
bnt,  nevertheless,  on  the  look  oat 

The  faneral  cortege  came  slowly 
ap  tbB  road  that  flawed  the  park, 
to  the  village  church.  In  the  mourn- 
ing coaches  were  Captain  Granby, 
and,  following  him.  Lady  Margaret 
Some  people  only  saw  her  black 
veil,  but  others  said  that  she  was 
weeping  in  the  old  quiet  way,  as 
she  would  have  wept  before  the 
fevered  lifo  of  the  last  tiiree  months 
had  come  to  her. 

Then  came  the  procession  up  to 
the  open  grave,  ana  Ihe  people  who 
were  gathered  round  he^  the 
boriai  words,  and,  at  one  word^ 
started —one  word  but  little  ex- 
pected. The  coffin  with  the  black 
mscription  on  the  glittering  silver 
plate  showed  with  most  conspicu- 
ous clearness  this  annooncement: 

'  Olivia,  wife  of  Charles  Caryll 
Granby,  died  October  7t  aged  23.* 

The  news  spread.  The  good  old 
clergyman  was  appealed  to.  He 
could  only  show  a  note  from  Lady 
Margaret,  telling  him  that  the  sick 
person,  once  at  Mrs.  Bond*8,  and 
now  dead,  whom  he  was  to  bury, 
was  not  a  man,  bat  a  woman ;  that 
she  had  ccmfided  her  secret  to  her. 


and  that  she  had  been  taken  away 
to  die  as  a  woman  should. 

'  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Geoffrey's 
heir/  wrote  Lady  Margaret  'She 
had  lefk  him  on  the  morning  of  their 
marriage,  having  received,  on  her 
return  from  church,  a  letter  from  a 
lover  whom  she  had  believed  to  be 
dead.  Her  friends  had  over-per- 
suaded her,  knowing  to  how  large 
a  property  Captain  Granby  would 
succeed.  She  had  wandered  about 
for  above  a  year  in  a  man's  disguise, 
and  then  she  formed  the  project  of 
getting  to  Eempton  and  casting  her- 
self on  my  protection.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  getting  her  to  see  her 
hasband  before  she  died.' 

No  particulars  were  ever  given ; 
no  farther  explanation  was  ever 
made. 

When  Captain  Granby  spoke  of 
Lady  Margaret  he  said  she  was  an 
angel. 

When  I  went  again  to  Eempton 
Court,  and  into  the  accustomed 
room,  called  by  the  dearly-loved 
voice,  welcomed  by  the  much- 
prized  embrace,  I  wept  tears  of 
joy,  knowing  wh^t  they  were  say- 
ing in  the  village,  and  echoing  the 
words  in  my  heart—'  Such  a  perfbct 
lady.*  One  day  Captein  Granby 
brought  a  bright  young  wife  to  the 
Court;  but  who  the  first  poor  bride 
was  we  never  knew.  But  every 
twentieth  of  June,  though  there  are 
no  more  fete  days  at  Eempton,  Mrs. 
Bond  has  her  own  special  rejoicing. 
There  comes  to  her  r^ularly  a 
twenty-pound  Bank  of  England 
note. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  OOEN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GYUiYE  YEARS.— No.  VI. 

Bt  thx  Authob  09  'Thb  Habvbst  or  a  Qmsr  En,'  &c. 


sous  FSBBUABT  SNOWBSOPS. 


'"POPPIES  in  the  Com:  Lighter 
Jr  Papers  between  Sermons.'  This 
elasticity,  be  it  remembered,  I 
claimed  for  my  title,  and  so  now  I 
shall  not  wander  out  amid  snow- 
bound fields  in  search  of  a  fugitive 
glad  hour,  but  content  me  with 
some  rsoidom  thoughts  about  a  sub- 


ject usually  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  as  of  less  than  feather-weight 
'Light  as  love,'  they  say.  But  measles 
may  kill,  and  the  wise  doctor  will  not 
neglect  what  may  be  scornfully 
called  the  diseases  of  infancy;  and 
so  it  shall  not  be  thought  unworthy 
the  leisure  of  a  physician  of  spi- 
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ritaal  maladies  to  tarn  his  thoughts 
for  an  hour  to  this  lightly-held, 
but  sometimes  maiming,  sometimes 
fatal,  disease  <^  the  mind,  even  un- 
requited love. 

And  February  is  my  month  for 
such  thoughts.  I  like,  let  me  con- 
fess, the  harmless  mirth  or  the 
graceful  sentiment  which  bursts 
into  such  brief,  useless,  ahnond- 
blosBom  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 
There  is  a  spray  on  life  which,  I  dare 
say,  has  its  uie,  certainly  its  opal- 
tinted  beauty,  admirable  even  to 
gravest  eyes,  if  it  come  borne  upon 
Qie  bosom  of  deeper  water.  Hence 
I  have,  I  own,  a  tender  feeling  to- 
wards the  gentle  fooleries  of  Valen- 
tine's Day.  I  have  been  known  to 
send  its  missives  myself: — nay,  let 
me  make  a  clean  br^st  of  it— I  do, 
even  now,  send  them  to  the  little 
ones,  ay,  and  for  tiie  twelve  years  of 
our  engaged  and  married  life,  my 
prudent  partner  has  twelve  poetic 
meditations  accumulated.  And  that 
once  darling  blossom  of  my  youth, 
even  poesy,  tended  so  fondly  and 
carefully  for  long  before  it  fell  away, 
leaving  but  a  poor  fruit-germ  where 
it  had  rested  a  little  while  with 
rose  and  silver  wing ;  that  cherished 
nursling  seems  to  light  life's  bough 
again  for  a  day  when  February 
comes  round  in  tiie  year.  For  I  am 
bound  then,  at  least,  to  pen  some 
stanzas;  and  the  ^low  almost  coihes 
back,  and  the  thnll  is  fEtintly  there, 
and  I  love  soon  the  old  abstracted 
up-look  after  tJie  word  or  the  rhyme ; 
and  I  exult  when  it  dawns  clearly 
on  thought's  horizon.  Yes,  I  love 
at  such  times  to  claim  my  small 
share  in  that  pleasurable  pain  of 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  in  his 
sonnet  never  too  often  quoted : — 

*  -  There  is  a  plejuore  in  poetic  poini 
Which  onlf  poets  know ;"  'twas  rightly  said ; 
Whom  could  the  mnses  else  allure  to  tre«d 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  lightest 
chaina? 

'  When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspired  the  strains 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  th'  enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 
Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains ! 

'  Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear. 
At  last,  or  hindrance  and  obscurity, 
Fr»h  as  a  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  mom ; 
Bright,  speckless.  as  a  softly-moulded  tear 
The  niMDent  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye. 
Or  raindrop  lingering  ob  the  pointed  tliom.' 


Gruel  February;  like  a  grim  giant 
with  a  bright  ftoy  for  a  captive,  it 
grips  this  slight,  graceful  day,  and 
keeps  it  within  its  den ;  you  would 
hardly  expect  to  light  upon  such  a 
butterfly  in  such  an  inclement 
month.  And  yet  how  often  is  Fe- 
bruary, stem  February,  the  indul- 
gent jailer  also  of  the  loveliest,  sweet- 
est day  of  -the  long  year,  letting  it 
escape  from  that  snowbound  cave, 
and  wander  out  emancipated  for  the 
short  furlough  of  its  ephemeral 
existence! 

The  first  spring  day :  this  is  Fe- 
bruary's child;  and  is  there  any- 
thing else  so  fair,  as  it  hesitatingly 
passes  forth  from  his  lean  arms ;  its 
hair  of  too  wierdly  pale  a  gold;  its 
eyes  of  too  unnaturally  clear  and 
dewy  an  azure ;  its  one  or  two  bird- 
songs  too  sweet  to  accord  yet  with 
the  numbed  year ;  its  smile  too  wan, 
too  ethereal  for  any  of  these  to  last  ? 
But  you  think  not  so  much  of  its 
passing  soon,  as  of  its  being  here 
now,  if  you  be  of  the  more  healthy, 
joyous  temperament;  and  you  revel 
in  the  present  genial  hour,  not  fore- 
casting how  to-morrow  the  eager 
north,  or  the  keen  east,  or  a  disgust- 
ing compound  of  both,  may  be  sting- 
ing and  icing  your  &ce,  and  turning 
your  hands  numb  and  livid;  and  it 
is  the  first  warm  sunshine  to-day,  if 
it  shall  be  the  oxnroasting  fire  half- 
way up  the  chimney  tomorrow. 

In  truth  a  deh'ghtiul  thing  it  is, 
that  saunter  into  your  garden  early 
on  the  first  spring  day.  The 
cheery  summer  sound  of  the  first 
bee  past  your  ear;  the  pleasant 
appearing  of  the  over-brimming 
emerald  in  the  buds  of  the  goose- 
berry bush ;  the  nestward  trill  and 
twitter  of  the  tiny  fussy  wren  in  the 
warm-tinted  hedge;  the  crocuses 
that  have  suddenly  slipped  their 
yellow  yolks  through  the  mould,  or 
that  have  ventured  to  open  wide  in 
the  warmth,  and  in  which  more  bees 
are  busy  at  work ;  the  bright  pink 
bepaticas,  catching  the  eye  where 
only  a  little  pile  of  naked  stalks  and 
dead  leaves  lay  yesterday ;  the  sister- 
hood of  snowy  drops  trembling  on 
their  blue  stalks,  touched  with  that 
tinge  of  cold  green  for  a  blush— how 
often,  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  in  na- 
ture, have  these  again  and  again  ap- 
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peared;  and  yet,  how  ever  new  they 
are,  as  winter  unwillingly  spares 
l^iem  from  its  grip. 

And  those  are  now  tight- clenched 
buds,  that  shall  be,  in  a  £bw  months 
more,  the  foiling  leaves,  and  a  stir 
of  life  passes  through  them — 

*  Those  blind  moUoni  of  the  Spiiog, 
Tluit  show  the  year  Is  torned.' 

as  the  new  warmth  of  the  sun  &lls 
on  them.  Shut  in  those  tiny  caskets, 
the  thousand  varieties  of  shape  and 
colour,  crowding  foliage,  bud  and 
blossom  and  fruit-germ,  nascent  in 
February,  expectant  in  March,  awake 
in  April,  impetuous  in  May,  serene 
in  June,  heavy  in  July,  grave  in 
August,  smitten  in  September,  flying 
in  October,  falling  in  November, 
huddled  in  December,  forgotten  in 
January.  Ah !  they  are  in  the  stage 
now  which  the  Hebrew  Byron  most 
commended.  The  fallen  leaves  he 
preferred  to  those  yet  on  the  wind- 
vexed,  bh'ght-attacked  bough;  but 
the  leaves  in  the  bud,  innocent  yet 
of  all  sad  and  staining  experience, 
he  praised  most  of  all : — 

'Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead 
which  are  already  dead  more  than 
the  living  which  are  yet  alive. 

'  Yea,  better  is  he  than  both  they, 
which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath 
not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is  done 
under  the  sun.' 

And  thus  it  is  in  February  with 
the  buds ;  you  see  Nature  yet  in  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  a  smile  of 
much  sweetness  but  of  little  mean- 
ing passes  seldom  over  its  baby-&ce. 

I  may  well  pass  through  the 
porch  of  thought  on  that  first  un- 
timely spring  day  that  straightway 
to-morrow's  winter  nips,  to  musings 
on  the  subject  which  my  title  alle- 
gorizes.   For — 

'  In  the  Spring  a  ftiUer  crimson  comes  npon  the 

robin's  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest ; 
In  the  Spring  a  iiTelier  iris  changes  on  the 

bnroisheddove; 
In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  femcy  lightly 

turns  to  thoughts  of  love/ 

And  if  I  call  that  particular  phase 
of  the  complant  which  I  have  taken 
in  hand  to  consider  by  the  name  of 
the  pale,  neglected  February  flower, 
why,  I  am  but  listening  to  an  echo 


from  a  thought  which  I  thus  dressed 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  I  remember, 
in  old  young  days, 

'  When  luolgr  rhymea  to  me  were  scrip  and 

share. 
And  mrJIow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent.' 

In  truth,  little  do  these  grosser 
matters  concern  me  even  now ;  but 
yet  the  press  of  life  has  driven  the 
rhyming  into  a  comer.  However, 
thus  I  sang,  after  praising  the  rose, 
that  Summer  nurses  and  favours: — 

*  Mot  so  with  ns,  we  bat  reflect 

The  pallid  hue  of  winter's  snow, 
And  green,  pale  emblem  of  neglect, 

Dwells,  half-concealed,  our  leaves  below ; 
In  winter's  dull  and  cheerless  sicies 

For  na  no  kindly  smiles  appear. 
The  snow  that  on  our  petals  lies 

Oan  scarce  glide  down  them  in  a  tear 
« The  winter  wind,  the  UUng  blast. 

Our  only  childhood's  songs  have  been ; 
The  driving  sleet,  down  drifting  ficMt, 

Beat  on  onr  leaves  of  tender  green ; 
Onr  bed,  the  cold  and  dreary  snow'; 

Our  canopy,  the  leaden  sky ; 
Oar  Date,  unnoticed  here  to  grow ; 

Oar  fatore  lot,  onmoaroed  to  die. 
*And  if  perchance  a  sunbeam  threw  ; 

Its  light  upon  our  leaves  awhile. 
Pale  and  uncertain  was  its  hne^ 

And  faint  and  chill  its  very  raalle ; 
But  sQon  the  sun,  now  cold  and  dim, 

Shall  spend  Uie  warmth,  to  us  denied. 
On  gayer  flowers  that  smile  on  him, 

When  we,  who  loved  him  first,  have  died 
'  And  thus  may  love,  a  lonely  flower. 

Silent  hi  some  warm  bosom  grow ; 
\   Pelted  by  sorrow's  driving  shower. 

Chilled  t^  neglect's  cold  dreary  snow ; 
And  the'  perchance  more  fair  and  pure 

Than  many  a  summer  blossom  gay. 
Like  us.  it  may  nncheered  endure ; 

Like  us,  anmoamed,  in  death  decay. 

There  now,  I  didn't  know  that 
was  such  poor  stuff.  Never  mind,  I 
shall  take  the  taste  out  of  your  mouth 
with  Tennyson  and  Browning  pre- 
sently. I  go  on,  however,  to  gather  a 
handful  of  these  snowdrops  from 
their  beds,  and  to  examine  them 
more  particularly. 

'  The  pangs  of  misprized  love :' 
Hamlet  reckons  these  in  his  list  of 
the  'shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
And  these  pangs  are,  in  their  turn, 
misprized.  Is  there  anything  more 
the  butt  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  even 
of  ferocious  contempt,  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  life's  romantic 
flower-copses  into  its  commonplace 
ordered  garden,  than  is  this  anguish 
of  unsuccessful  love?    Yet  is  there 
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(tnm  back  memory's  leaves  and  see) 
any  aDgnish  at  all  comparable  to 
this,  while  it  lasts?  Suicide,  mad- 
ness, and  mnrder—these  have  been 
in  all  ages  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  compaint  the  mention  of  whose 
existence  as  a  real  disease  will 
hardly  be  tolerated  with  patience 
by  some  people.  '  Stuff:  nonsense : 
sickly  foolery:  childish  folly:  the 
silly  dreams  of  boy  and  girl !'  Ah  1 
they  have  left  far  behind  all  that 
old  delicious  or  agonizing  madness ; 
so  far  behind  that  the  very  memory 
of  it  has  gone ;  or  they  have  been  so 
little  careful  to  keep  up  even  a  small 
flowerplot  in  the  heart  that  is  now 
turned  into  a  dull,  useful  vegetable 
garden,  that,  remembering  those 
old  feelings,  they  pish  and  pshaw 
them  in  a  veritable  anger  at  ever 
having  been  guilty  of  such  unreason- 
able conduct  Yet,  as  a  fact,  that 
crusty  old  merchant,  who  now  has 
nothing  better  than  a  grunt  or  a 
snub  for  the  patient  matron  his 
wife,  did  once  in  old  days,  forty 
years  ago,  walk  up  and*  down  his 
room  one  whole  mght  in  absolute 
agony^  upon  some  astute  move  of 
that  wily  and  capricious  beauty, 
and  xmderwent  the  same  exercise 
the  next  night,  in  simple  ecstasy, 
because  she  had,  beyond  his  dreams, 
granted  a  kiss  and  a  raven  tress. 
What  losses  or  profits  since  that 
time  have,  really,  ever  stricken  or 
elated  his  heart  like  those?  Ah! 
that  old  time  of  generous  and  im- 
selfish  devotion,  when 

*  Love  took  np  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turoed  it 

in  his  glowing  bands ; 
Eveiy  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  lUelf  in 
golden  Bands. 

*  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on 

all  the  dioFds  with  might; 
Smote  the  diord   of   self,   that^   tranbliog, 
passed  in  music  out  of  sight.' 

That  old  time,  that  old  magic  cast 
over  life,  that  delicious  dream-time, 
is  all  forgotten  now,  or  remembered 
but  to  be  indignantly  repudiated, 
*  I  was  a  fool  then,  sir.'  It  may  be 
bo:  but  not  all  those  self-absorbed 
who  thus  speak  to  the  young  hearts 
that  timidly  urge  precedent  on  their 
own  behalf  are  necessarily  wiser 
since.  And,  at  any  rate,  there 
murt  still  be  f[)ols  (if  love  be  the 
badge  of  these),  to  be  tolerated  until 


the  dust  or  the  drought  of  the 
summer  have  toned  down  all  that 
tender  greenness. 

To  me  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  of  sympathy  in  the 
feelings  that  (perhaps  m  some  de- 
gree wholesomely  for  them)  meet 
with  such  rough  and  unceremonious 
treatment  from  those  who  have 
outgrown  them.  For  this  is  it :  the 
feelings  are  outgrown.  Our  life  is 
short,  but  we  pass  through  divers 
stages  in  it,  and  the  next  forgets  the 
last :  and  at  the  end  it  is  often  as 
though  we  had  never  experienced 
the  earlier  ones  at  all  Just  watch, 
for  instance,  and  see  if  you  will  not 
catch  yourself  growling  at  the 
children's  noisy  romps;  and  yet 
that  quicksilver  was  in  your  limbs 
and  lungs  once.  How  keen  a  ro- 
proach  that  naive  romark  of  the 
children  bears  for  many  a  gruff  old 
fogy— 

'  Mother,  do  you  think  grand- 
father will  be  in  Heaven?* 

*  Yes,  my  child,  I  hope  so.  But 
why  do  yon  ask  ?' 

'  0,  then,  I'm  sure  we  don't  want 
to  go  there.  For  he'll  come  grum- 
bling in,  "  Hvmphy  hwmph^  what  are 
these  children  doivg  here  f* ' 

And  so  with  the  youths  and 
maidens.  Considering  the  terrific 
or  the  mortifying  aflkir  that  their 
lovemaking  is  often  made  to  them 
by  the  elders,  who  would  ever 
surmise  that  those  old  hopes, 
anxieties,  and  ecstasies  had  ever 
lashed  the  staid  waters  of  the  pa- 
rental hearts?  0  we  should  try, 
more  theui  we  do,  to  throw  ourselves 
and  our  sympathies,  and  our  me- 
mories, into  our  children's  ages, 
from  infiuicy  upwards !  That  is  the 
kindliest  and  the  wisest  mature  or 
old  age,  to  which  ihe  wee  things, 
and  t£e  schoolboys,  and  the  lovers, 
alike  love  to  come,  and  to  bring 
their  confidences.  It  has  been  an 
old  idea  with  me  that  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  photograph  our — 
what  shall  I  say  ?— metaphysical 
selves  at  the  different  stages  of  life. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  quite  remarkable  to 
note  how  fast  we  not  only  outgrow, 
but  forget  them.  Was  the  B.A. 
ever  a  Freshman,  can  wo  suppose ; 
or  the  Don  ever  an  undergraduate  ? 
Was  the   squire   ever  a  younger 
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brother,  or  the  archdeacon  ever  a 
poor  cxirate  witii  three  children  and 
150^.  a  year?  Was  the  schoolmaster 
OTer  a  schoolboy;  or  the  parent 
ever  a  lover ;  or  tiie  elder  brother 
ever  a  little  dancing  two-year  old  ? 
Every  age  has  its  delicate  snail- 
horns,  which  it  tentatively  puis  out, 
but  which  the  next  age  rudely 
brushes,  that  they  sooa  learn  to 
shrink  into  themselves.  But  it 
was,  believe  me,  a  flaw  in  wisdom 
thus  to  repel  them. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  my  special 
subject  Peculiarly  and  above  all, 
then,  it  is  this  timid  and  lonely 
flower  of  unrequited  love  that  meets 
most  wintry  storms  and  unsympa- 
thetic skies.  Those  even  who  have 
a  little  patience  for  smooth  and 
commonplace  love-making  ^have 
rarely  any  at  all  for  this.  Galling 
sneers;  abuse  of  the  object  that  the 
sensitively  generous  heart  would 
guard  &[)m  even  a  thought  of 
bhune;  repeated  expressions  of 
amazement  at  the  in&tuation  which 
can  persist  in  seeing  aught  to  love 
in  one  so  unresponsive,  dull,  unin- 
teresting ;  and  you  don't  notice  how 
the  pale  listener  winces  and  writhes 
under  the  torture.  You  are  im- 
patient with  him,  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  think  why  he  cannot  at  once  throw 
off  the  trammels ;  but  time  was  when 
those  silky  fetters  found  yourself  a 
helpless  captive :  and  the  odd  thing 
is,  that  you  are  not  at  least  re- 
minded by  his  case  of  those  old 
days.  I  suppose  the  reason  will  be 
partly  that  you  are  not  in  love  with 
the  him  or  the  her  in  question,  and 
you  will  not  throw  yourself  into 
the  position  of  one  who  is  so.  What 
they  can  see  in  them  you  can't  un- 
derstand. They  can,  however,  and 
that  is  just  the  difference.  Tour 
goose  is  their  swan.  And  besides  I 
suppose  in  many  cases  you  have  let 
that  early  poetry  of  life  wane  quite 
into  the  prosaic :  you  have  kept  no 
flowers,  as  I  said,  in  the  kitchen 
garden :  the  lover  died  out  of  the 
husband  long  ago.  Tour  heart  has 
long  been  unstrung,  and  there  are 
now  no  responsive  chords  for  the 
most  cunning  hand  to  sweep.  So 
where  syinpathy  was  sorely  wanted 
vou  administer  a  snub — nay,  a 
handful,  a  good  many  handfnls,  of 


them;  where  a  kindly  word  was 
craved  for,  you  had  but  a  growl  to 
give ;  where  wise,  strong  advice  was 
sought,  you  gave  a  scolding  or  a 
sneer.  And  ah,  1  dare  say,  because 
you  had  not  kept  your  old  photo- 
graphs, and  did  not  really  know 
what  a  wound  that  was  that  you 
were  dressing  with  brickdust,  or 
sprinkling  with  vitriol. 

But  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
feeling,  when  you  have  it.  It  is  a 
real  anguish  then,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever difficult  it  be  to  sympathise 
with,  or  even  to  tolerate,  in  after  life, 
in  another.  Lovers  are  bores  often,  I 
know,  and  so  are  some  parents  with 
their  children.  But  I  am  not  talking 
of  those  who  weary  other  people  by 
their  confidences,  but  of  mose  who 
have  a  real  agony  that  rather  would 
have  to  be  coaxed  from  them,  than 
laid  bare  to  every  gaze.  *  She  never 
told  her  love'— that  is  hackneyed, 
but  yet  a  story  that  keeps  on  in  the 
telling.  Grant  that  (happily)  the 
tragic  end  is  not  the  common  end ; 
that  deep  wounds  heal,  and  perhaps 
hsurdly  leave  a  scar  after  a  while; 
that  time  and  change  happen  to  all. 
Tet  you  are  not  to  refuse  sympathy 
to  one  racked  with  toothache  be- 
cause by  next  year  it  may  have 
lulled,  nor  to  refuse  to  prescribe 
for  a  fever  because  some  years 
hence  it  may  be  almost  a  forgotten 
experience.  There  is  a  quiet  heart- 
broken pathos  about  Hood's  poem, 
'  Fair  Inez,'  which  may  well  come 
in  here,  as  a  scmg  to  reheve  the 
reading: 

•  0  saw  ye  not  fair  Inez  ? 
Sbn's  gone  into  the  west. 
To  daule  when  the  son  to  down 
jknd  rob  the  world  of  mt; 
She  took  oar  daylight  with  her, 
The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blosbes  on  her  cheek. 
And  pearls  upon  bar  breast 

'  0  torn  again,  fair  Inez, 
Before  the  fall  of  night. 
For  fear  the  moon  shonld  shine  alone, 
And  stare  unrivalled  bright ; 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 
That  walks  beneath  tbelr  light, 
And  breathes  the  love  against  thj  cheek 
I  dare  not  even  write ! 

'  Would  I  had  been,  fair  Inea, 
That  gallant  cavalier. 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side 
And  whispered.thee  so  near  !— 
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Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  home. 
Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 
The  dearest  of  the  dear  ? 
'  I  saw  thee,  lovely  Inez, 
Descend  along  the  shore, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 
And  banners  waved  before ; 
^Vnd  gentle  yonth  and  maidens  gay. 
And  snowy  plames  they  wore  ;— 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream,— 
If  it  had  been  no  more  I 

'  Alas,  alas,  fair  Inez, 
She  went  away  with  song, 
With  music  waiting  on  her  steps 
And  shoutings  of  the  throng  ! 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth. 

•  But  only  music's  wrong, 

In  sounds  that  sung;  Farewell,  Farewell, 
To  her  you've  loved  so  long ! 

•  Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Inez, 
That  vessel  never  bore 

So  Mc  a  lady  on  Its  deck. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before. 

Alas,  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore ! 

The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more !' 

Ah  yes,  it  was  no  joke,  you  may 
be  assoied,  that  turning  home  to 
the  blank  life  after  the  ro6e>touched 
sail  had  passed  into  the  horizon. 

Then,  while  I  am  about  calling 
witnesses,  there  is  Looksley  Hall, 
with  its  masterly  picture  of  a  heart's 
sweetness  all  tiumed  sour,  or  of  its 
green  and  silver  flower-meadow  all 
ploughed  up. 

'  How  beautiftil  the  yesterday  that  stood 
Over  me  like  a  rainbow !    I  am  alone. 
^  The  past  is  past.    I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea.' 

Thus  Alexander  Smith  tries  to  set 
before  us  that  peculiar,  utter  blank 
which  seems  to  fall  upon  life  under 
the  circumstances  which  we  are 
now  contemplating.  "Wordsworth 
has  his  image  for  the  same  deso- 
lation: * 

*  This  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
;    A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Is  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
I   Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine.' 

It  is  curious,  and  laughable  or 
touching,  according  to  your  mood, 
and  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  abid- 
ing of  these  paroxysms  of  the  soul, 
to  note  how  a  weary  craving  for 
death  —  most  commonly  for  the 
soldier's  death— haunts  this  phase 


of  feeling,  as  in  poetry,  so  often  in 
real  life. 

•  I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the 

foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapour,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  sound.' 

But  this  allusion  leads  on  to  the 
exquisite  story  of  Elaine:  and  her 
song  shall  suffice  for  an  instance 
of  the  sad  yearning  becoming  a 
prophecy— 

'  And  in  those  days  she  made  a  litUe  song, 
And  called  her  song  "  The  Song  of  Love  and 

Death," 
And  sang  it :  sweetly  could  she  make  and 

sing. 

• "  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain, 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain ; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

"•Love,  art  thou  sweet?   then  bitter  death 

must  be  : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

' "  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 

away; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless 
clay: 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

* "  I  Mn  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me : 
Call,  and  I  follow.  I  foUow  I  let  me  die."  ' 

Coventry  Patmore,  however,  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  pro-eminently  the 
bard  of  love,and  beautifully  he  pleads 
its  cause,  and  redeems  it  from  the 
charges  of  frivolity  and  of  being  a 
thing  too  slight  for  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  grave  men.  It 
wakens  men  to  b^uty,  he  says ;  to 
religious  thought,  he  might  have 
added :  generally  the  world  is  a  closed 
volume  to  the  dwellers  in  it : 

•  An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him ;  but,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfkth(«uably  fair. 
Is  duller  than  a  witling's  Jest. 

'  Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime,  each ; 
They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo  I  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 
They  read  with  Joy,  then  shut  the  book.* 

How  true  this  is:  for  you  may 
note  that  even  the  dullest  and  most 
prosaic  mind  will  at  this  time  '  lift 
its  heavy  eyes,'  and  behold  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  that  lay  around 
him  unknown  as  a  paradise-land  to 
the  traveller  in  a  fog.  He  looks  up, 
however,  now,  and  the  fog,  that  was 
indeed  the  atmosphere  of  his  own 
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wind,  lifts,  and  he  catches  a  ghmpse 
of  the  beaniy  of  nature,  and  of  high 
and  generons  qualities ;  of  the  beauty 
of  things  that  are  true,  of  things  that 
are  honest,  of  things  that  are  just, 
of  things  that  are  pure,  of  tlungs 
that  are  loyely,  of  tmngs  that  are  of 
good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise.  He  be- 
comes, at  least  in  susceptibility,  a 
poet  for  the  nonce;  and  eyen  the 
careless  worldling  is  led  by  a  pure 
loye  to  some  yague  yearnings  for 
and  feeling  after  the  highest  beauty 
of  religion.  I  haye  often  noticed 
this;  it  is,  I  think,  almost  the  rule, 
in  a  pure  unselfish  loye.  I  nught 
say  much  as  to  the  reason  why ;  I 
wil  only  say  that  I  suppose  that 
when  a  sunbeam  rests  upon  our 
brow,  it  naturally  calls  up  our 
thoughts  towards  the  Sun. 

A^  here,  you  see,  the  loser  may 
be  a  gainer.  For  how  often,  the 
prize  won,  the  heayy  lids  faXL  again : 
and  the  fleeting  light  of  higher 
thought  and  higher  feeling  leaves 
the  face  blank  and  vulgar. 

•  The  gulf  o'erieapt,  the  lover  wed. 

It  happens  oft  (let  truth  be  told). 
The  halo  leaves  the  sacred  head, 

Req)ect  grows  lax,  and  worship  oold ; 
And  all  love's  May-day  promising. 

Like  song  of  birds  before  they  pair. 
Or  flash  of  flowers,  in  boastfW  Spring, 

Dies  oat,  and  leaves  the  Sanimer  bare.' 

But  the  unretumed  love  keeps  all 
the  poetry  and  the  dream-beauty; 
its  owner  never  reaches  the  mirage, 
and  so  he  never  can  find  bare  sand 
where  it  was.  Bright  and  beautiful, 
with  a  heart-aching,  witching,  magic 
loveliness,  all  that  sweet  anguishing 
dream  of  the  heart's  youth  always 
dwells  on  tiie  horizon  of  his  life ;  it 
edges  and  borders  it  always  with 
beauty,  though  it  be  of  a  kind  that 
is  watoy  and  nusty,  unreal  and  un- 
substantial, seen  through  the  dazzle 
of  tears.  This  loser  of  the  substan- 
tial reality  gains  the  unmarred 
ideal  through  life.  I  often  think  of 
this  as  I  look  at  the  Dante  and 
Beatrice  of  ij^Scheffer.  How  beau- 
tiful that  ^ve,  worshipping  (I  use 
the  word  m  its  ancient  sense),  up- 
ward look!  Ah,  might  not  the 
magic  glory  of  ihe  sunrise  have 
died,  even  here,  into  the  mere  useful 
light  of  common  day,  but  for  the 


fate  which  fixed  it  in  everlasting 
morning?  What  a  lovely  spiritual 
thing  does  unrequited  love  appear 
in  Dante's  life ;  and  how  exquisitely 
allegorical  seems  the  choosing  of 
that  unselfish  earth-love  to  be  the 
guide  that  showed  to  him  Heaven! 

Ay,  here,  *  where  all  things  limp 
and  halt/  we  lose  often  in  winning ; 
and  the  blossom  fiEdls,  when  the  fruit 
is  come.  And  every  butterfly's 
wing,  with  us,  if  our  clumsy  hands 
grasp  it,  loses  some  of  titie  fine 
feather-dust  It  remains  perfect,  as 
it  dances  away  from  you  over  the 
com. 

So  the  unrequited  love  has  its 
profit,  if  men  will  hold  to  its  com- 
pensation, and  will  not,  as  some, 
alas,  do,  nestle  down  in  a  sty  be- 
cause they  cannot  reach  some  bright 
particular  star.  It  has  its'  profit : 
and  may  much  ennoble,  raise,  and 
sublimate  the  heart  that  keeps  its 
pure  fire  to  feed  upon  itself  because 
other  fuel  is  denied  it  And  Coventry 
Patmore  has  some  wise  words  con- 
cerning this: 

'  If  fate  love's  dear  ambition  mar, 

And  load  his  breast  with  hopeless  pain, 
And  seem  to  blot  out  sun  and  star. 

Love,  lost  or  won,  is  coantleas  gain ; 
His  sorrow  boasts  a  secret  bliss 

Which  sorrow  of  itself  beguiles,  ^ 

And  love  in  tears  too  noble  is 

For  pity,  save  of  love  in  smiles. 
But  looking  badcward  thro'  his  tears, 

With  vision  of  maturer  scope, 
How  often  one  dead  Joy  appears 

The  platfonn  of  some  better  hope ! 
And,  let  us  own,  the  sharpest  smart 

Which  human  patience  may  endure 
Fays  ligh  t  for  that  which  leaves  the  heart    ' 

More  generous,  dignified,  and  pure.' 

Now  I  think  that  this  neglected 
and  slighted  snowdrop,  this  nurse- 
ling of  unkind  and  inclement  skies, 
is  worthy  of  this  graver,  wiser, 
deeper  considering.  It  is  the  fit 
object  for  tender  regard,  for  courtly 
treatment,  for  delicate  respect  The 
coarse  intrusion,  the  easy  sneer,  the 
rude  reprimand,  should  be  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  real  keen  an- 
guish, a  high  and  holy  feeling,  a 
loneliness  also  that  seems  to  set  the 
soul  in  an  empty  world,  with  Gk>d 
alone  to  speak  to. 

'  Yea»  God  doth  know,  and  only  God  doth  kno^-; 
Have  pity,  God,  my  spirit  groans  to  Thee ! 
1  bear  Thy  curse  priroaval,  and  I  go ; 
But  heavier  than  on  Adam  falls  on  me    ; 
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My  tillage  of  the  ^vilderness ;  for  lo 
/  leave  behind  the  xfxnnan^  aod  I  see 
As  'twere  the.  gates  of  £deQ  closing  o'er 
To  hide  her  from  my  sight  for  evermore.' 

Yea,  this  thing.  Love,  is  just  a 
sample  of  what  Browning  calls 

•  Earth's  true  food  for  men, 
Its  sweet  in  sad,  its  sad  in  sweet.' 

And  a  sample  of  the  former  is  the 
keen  feeling  of  the  unsucoessfol 
man,  that  he  is  nnappreciated,  not 
understood ;  that  if  she  really  knew 
him,  she  would  and  must  love  him. 
Not  out  of  conceit ;  I  don't  mean 
that :  I  mean  that  dignity  of  self- 
belief  which  true  unselfish  love 
gives  a  man  a  right  to  have.  (If  I 
quote  poetry  again,  you  shall  excuse 
^8,  when  the  theme  is  love.)  So 
the  gentler  heart,  that  finds  the 
less  worthy,  but  more  showy^  rough 
heart  win  his  treasure  from  him, 
will  thus  muse: 

*  But  in  the  world  I  learnt;  what  there 
Thou  too  wilt  surely  one  day  prove, 
That  will,  that  energy,  though  rare, 
Are  yet  far,  far  less  rare  than  love.' 

And  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
vague  hope  that,  somehow,  things 
will  right  themselves  in  another  state. 

'  Tet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past, 

<3ear  prospect  o'er  our  beings  whole ; 
Shall  see  oureelves.  and  learn  at  lajt 
Our  true  affinities  of  souL' 

Browning's  'Last  ride  together' 
gives  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
ways  of  taking  a  refusal:  also  a 
most  philosophic  string  of  consola- 
tions. The  poem  is  a  vast  favourite 
"with  me.  And  most  happy  is  that 
exquisite  extravagance  in  tne '  Angel 
in  the  house,'  which  makes  the  bride- 
groom the  envier  of  the  unselfifdi 
nobility  of  the  rejected  lover : — 

^  '  We  left  him  looking  firom  above ; 

Bich  bankrupt  I  for  he  ooold  afford 
To  say  most  proudly  that  his  love 

Was  virtue  and  its  own  reward. 
But  others  loved  as  well  as  be, 

(Tbougfat  I,  half  angered,)  and  If  fate. 
Unfair,  had  only  jEishi(med  me 

As  hapUss,  1  had  been  as  great.' 

But  I  might  run  on  for  many 
pages  more,  with  chat  and  quota- 
tion, upon  this  eternal  subject.  I 
must  end  my  slight  *  Caprice  :*  and 
if  in  doing  so  I  touch  a  rather 
deeper  note,  be  assured  that  without 
doing  thus  I  could  notBtrike  the 
octave.    I  shall  do  this  in  rhyme^ 


giving  a  prescription  for  this  malady 
which  I  find  labelled '  Bitter  Herbs.' 

'  Wild  roses  wreathe  their  glowing  arms 

The  barren  rock  above ; 
In  the  deep  grove's  most  hidden  part 

Cooeth  the  tender  dove; 
But  not  to  every  human  heart 

Cometh  Uie  meed  of  love. 

'  A  nest  forsaken,  on  a  tree 

Withered,  and  sere,  and  dry ; 
A  rose-bush,  in  Its  pride  of  bloom, 

ITptom,  and  left  to  die ; 
A  wredk  upon  a  vide  waste  sea, 

Nor  hope  nor  succour  nigh  :— 
'  These  all  are  blithe  and  happy  thinfpt 

That  outcast  OiiBg  beside, 
A  heart  that  yearns  for  love's  dear  grace. 

And  still  most  be  denied ; 
And  fidn  would  fill  the  desert  place 

With  bitter  growth  of  pride. 
'  And  yet,  and  yet,  there  is  a  love 

None  ever  sought  in  vain  ; 
A  love  that  shines  with  tenfold  power 

Upon  the  heart  again ; 
That  to  Eternity's  l«tst  hour 

Unchanging  shall  remain. 
*  And  thou,  who  moum^t  an  earthly  love, 

Ventured  without  return ; 
Listen  i    The  voice  of  Love  Himself 

Btddeth  thee  cease  to  mourn : 
He  takes  from  thee  the  twining  growths 

With  which  thy  soul  was  boimd, 
And  bids  thee  grow  a  stately  plant 

Within  His  garden  ground  I' 

Tes,  and  besides  a  pesent  sweet 
in  the  bitter,  there  is,  believe  me,  a 
hope  beyond,  for  every  pure  and 
godlike  spark  in  the  heart's  often 
dead  hearth.  With  grand  notes  to 
this  effect  I  end  this  my  pktying 
with  the  keys : 

*  There  shaU  never  be  one  lost  good!    What 

was,  shall  live  as  before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying 

sound: 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so 

much  good  more ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven , 

a  perfect  round. 

•  All  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of 

good,  shall  exist : 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 

good,  nor  power, 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  bat  each  survivei 

for  the  melodist. 
When  Eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an 

hour. 

'  The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for 

earth  too  Imrd, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself 

in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  Qed  by  the  lover  and 

thebaid; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once  t  we  sfaaU  hear  It 

by-and-^.' 
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ILOYE  not  the  sweetest  of  love  protestations 
Emblazoned  by  artists  on  paper  of  snow ; 
That  love  that  is  rouged,  and  those  forced  suspirations, 
You  purchase  for  money  from  Cupid  and  Co. 

Those  pink  chubby  boys  with  their  impudent  feces. 
Their  hearts  and  their  darts  and  their  old  stock  in  trade. 

Bedizened  with  tinsel,  embowered  in  laces. 
Shan't  bear  my  loveHSong  to  my  tender-eyed  maid. 

Shall  a  hireling  muse  ever  sing  of  her  splendour. 

Or  trumpery  poet  at  twopence  a  line? 
Shall  e'er  be  a  bookseller's  shopman  the  Tender 

Of  paean  of  praise  to  my  sweet  Valentine  ? 

I  strike  my  own  harp  when  I  sing  to  my  treasure, 

111  sing  my  own  song  or  for  ever  be  stiU ; 
And  watch  her  eyes  sparkle  with  exquisite  pleasure 

At  soft-spoken  words  which  so  easily  thrill ! 

Yet  I  won't  bring  a  harp,  and  I  won't  speak  in  numbers ; 

We'll  sit  as  of  yore  in  the  snug-curtained  room ; 
When  old  folks  are  taking  post-prandial  slumbers. 
We'll  dream  by  the  fire  *twixt  the  glow  and  the  gloom ! 

When  sunny-brown  tresses,  in  firelight,  gleam  golden. 

And  ripple  down  soft  o'er  a  bosom  of  snow ; 
When  a  dear,  dainty  waist  is  more  closely  enfolden — 

There's  sweetness  in  silence  we  both  of  us  know ! 

There's  piercing  expression  in  tightly-locked  fingers ; 
A  poem,  too,  in  whispers  half  broken  by  sighs. 
In  soft  dainty  dimples  a  kiss-print  still  lingers. 
Whilst  love  gladly  lurks  in  those  drooping  grey  eyes. 

Away  with  all  tears,  not  a  vestige  of  sadness 
Shall  chequer  such  moments  so  sweetly  divine ! 

ni  bask  in  a  rapture  of  radiant  gladness — 
And  whisper  my  love  to  my  own  Valentine. 

Now,  darling,  pray  tell  me  if  this  is  not  better 
Than  commonplace  poems  one  can  ne'er  understand  ? 

Than  parcel,  or  picture,  or  overgrown  letter. 
Duly  stamped  and  despatched  through  St  Martin's-le-Grand  ? 

Then  leave  such  devices  to  boarding-school  misses. 
Who  love  through  the  post  at  a  distance  of  miles ; 

I  like  to  make  love  'midst  a  shower  of  kisses, 
And  press  pouting  lips  till  they're  melted  to  smiles ! 

J.  A.  S. 
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^F  all  the  saints 
That  Fancy  paints 
For  followers  of  Ritual, 
There's  one,  I  own, 
To  whom  alone 
Our  worship  is  habitual. 

This  saint  or  that 

Is  special  at 
The  various  solemn  coteries — 

Si  Valentine 

Can  boast  a  shrine 
With  endless  lists  of  Totaries. 

By  eVry  post — 

A  countless  host- 
Despatched  the  saint's  epistles  are : 

Some  false,  some  true, 

Some  old,  some  new, 
(Some  bitter,  too,  as  thistles  are !) 

With  hearts  on  darts 

Enduring  smarts. 
And  turtles  billing  cooingly, 

With  altar-flames 

And  lovely  dames, 
And  youths  who  court  them  wooingly. 

With  Hymen's  torch 

(Contrived  to  scorch 
Like  rosin  or  like  turpentine). 

With  true-love  knots. 

And  pretty  cots. 
And  gravel  walks  so  serpentine. 

That  mark  the  way 

Through  meadows  gay, 
To  churches,  crowned  with  spires  that  are. 

And  all  the  rest 

Of  emblems— best 
Descriptive  of  love's  fires  that  are. 

At  each  rat-tat 

With  pit-a-pat 
The  female  heart  affected  is— * 

The  thought  'It's  mine. 

This  Valentine!' 
In  every  face  reflected  is ! 

The  postman's  beat 

In  every  street 
Is  watched  with  wild  anxiety  i 

Though  what  they  feel 

They'd  fain  conceal, 
From  motives  of  propriety. 
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But  long  before 

He's  reached  a  door, 
The  window  at,  Miss  Mary  is ! 

The  knocker  sounds — 

With  agile  bounds, 
Jano  flying  up  the '  airey '  is !  , 

And  thus,  you  see. 

In  each  degree, 
The  drawing-room  or  '  kitching '  in, 

Love  finds  a  nest 

In  woman's  breast — 
A  pleasant  roost  for  pitching  in 

And  that  is  why 

His  saintship  sly 
His  Saint-day  did  declare  upon 

The  very  day. 

The  leamM  say. 
The  birds  select  tofMir  upon ! 


M.  OB  N. 

*  SimllU  rimlUbuB  curantnr.* 
Bv  a,  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLf; 

AurnoB  of  '  Digby  Grand,'  '  Oebibe,'  '  The  Gladiators,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GSNTLBMAN  JIM. 


THERE  is  no  reason,  because  a 
woman  is  coarse,  hard-working, 
low-bom,  and  badly-dressed,  she 
should  be  without  that  inoonvenient 
feminine  appendage  a  heart  Doro- 
thea trembled  and  turned  pale  when 
the  door  of  the  Holbom  gin-shop 
swimg  open  and  the  man  she  most 
wished  to  see  in  all  the  world  stood 
at  her  side. 

He  would  have  been  a  good- 
looking  fellow  enough  in  any  rank 
of  life,  but  to  Doro&ea,  and  others 
of  her  class,  his  dear,  well-cut  fea- 
tures and  jetty  ringlets  rendered  him 
an  absolute  Adonis,  despite  the  air 
of  half-drunken  brayado  and  as- 
sumed recklessness  which  marred  a 
naturally  resolute  expression  of 
countenance.  He  wore  a  fur  cap,  a 
velveteen  jacket,  and  a  bright-i«d 
neckcloth,  secured  by  an  enormous 
ring ;  nor  was  this  remarkable  cos- 
tume out  of  character  with  the  per- 
fume he  exhaled,  denoting  he  nad 
oonsnmed  at  least  his  share  of  that 
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other  half-quartern  which  postponed 
his  departure. 

Dorothea  slipped  her  arm  in  his, 
and  clung  to  him  with  the  fond 
tenacity  of  a  woman  who  loves  heart 
and  soul,  poor  thing,  to  her  cost 

His  manner  was  an  admirable 
combination  of  low-class  gallantry 
withpitying  condescension. 

•  Why,  Doll,'  said  he,  '  what's  up 
now?  You  don't  look  hearty,  my 
lass.  Step  in  and  take  a  dram ;  ifU 
do  you  good.' 

She  glanced  admiringly  in  tlie 
comely,  dissipated  &ce. 

'Ah I  they  may  well  call  you 
Gentleman  Jim/  she  answered; 
'  you're  fit  to  be  a  lord  of  the  land, 
you  are ;  and  so  you  would,  if  I  wan 
queen.  But  I  doesn't  want  you  to 
treat  me,  Jim,  leastways  not  this 
turn;  I  wants  you  to  come  for  a 
walk,  dear.  Pve  a  bit  of  news  for 
you.  Ifs  business,  Jim,'  she  added, 
somewhat  ruefully,  'or  I  wouldn't 
go  for  to  ask.' 

L 
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His  face,  which  had  fallen  a  little^ 
assuming  that  wearied  expression  a 
woman  onght  most  to  dreisul  on  the 
&ce  she  cares  for^  brightened  con- 
siderably. 

'Gome  on,  lass/  he  exclaimed, 
'business  first  and  pleasure  arter. 
Speak  up,  and  let's  hear  all  about 
it/ 

They  had  turned  from  the  main 
thoroughfare  into  a  dark  and  quiet 
bye-streei  She  crossed  her  work- 
worn  hand  on  his  arm  and  proceeded 
nervously — 

'You  say  I  never  put  you  on  a 
job,  Jim.  Well,  Tve  a  job  to  put 
you  on  now.  I  don't  half  like  it, 
dear.  Ifs  for  your  sake  I  don't 
half  like  ii  Promise  me  as  you'll 
be  careful,  very  careful,  this  turmf 

'  Bother  I'  answered  Jim.  '  Stow 
that,  lass,  and  lef  s  have  it  out' 

Thus  elegantly  adjured,  Doll,  as 
he  called  h^,  obeyed  without  delay, 
though  her  voice  faltered  and  her- 
colour  faded  more  than  once  while 
she  went  on. 

'You  told  me  as  you  wouldn't 
love  me  without  I  kep'  my  ears 
open,  and  my  eyes  too.  Well,  Jim, 
Ire  watched  and  watched  old  master 
and  young,  like  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse-hole,  till  I've  been  that  sick 
and  tired  I  could  have  set  down 
and  cried.  Now,  to-day  I  wanted 
to  see  you  so  bad,  at  any  rate,  and, 
thinks  I,  here's  a  bit  of  news  as  my 
Jim  will  like  to  learn.  Look,  now : 
young  master,  he's  a-goin'  to  a  place 
they  call  Bragford  by  the  five 
o'clock  train.  Oh!  I  mind  the 
name  well  enough.  You  know, 
Jim,  you  always  bid  me  take  notice 
of  names.  Well,  if  s  Bragford.  Brag- 
ford,  says  he,  quite  plain,  an'  as  loud 
as  I'm  a-spealon'  now." 

'Forty-five  miles  from  London,' 
answered  Jim, '  and  not  ten  minutes 
walk  from  the  branch  line.    Well  T 

'  He's  a  takin'  summut  down  for  a 
young  lady,'  continued  Doll.  '  It  is 
but  a  sinall  package,  what  you 
might  put  in  your  coat-pocket,  or 
your  hat.  Oh  I  Jim,  Jim,  if  you 
should  chance  on  a  stroke  of  luck 
this  turn,  won't  you  give  the  trade 
up  for  good  and  all  ?  If  you  and 
me  had  but  a  roof  to  cover  us,  I 
wouldn't  ask  better  than  only  liberty 
to  work  for  you  till  I  dropffed.' 


Tears  stood  in  her  $yes,  and  for  a 
moment  the  face  that  looked  up 
into  the  ruffian's  was  almost  beau- 
tiful in  its  expression  of  entire 
devotion  and  trust 

He  had  taken  a  doubtful  cigar 
from  his  coat  -  pocket,  and  was 
smoking  thoughtfrdly. 

'  Small,'  said  he,  '  then  it  ought, 
by  rights,  to  be  valuable.  Did  ye 
get  a  feel  of  it,  Doll,  or  was  it  only 
a  smell?' 

'He  took  it  hisself  out  of  the 
jeweller's  hands,'  answered  Doll ; 
'  but  I  hadn't  no  call  to  be  curious, 
for  he  told  me  what  it  was  free 
enough.  There  ain't  no  smell  about 
diamonds,  JinL' 

'Nor  you  can't  swear  to  them 
neither,'  replied  Jim,  exultiugly. 
'Diamonds,  Doll!  you're  sure  he 
said  diamonds  ?  Come,  you  have 
done  it,  niy  lass.  Give  us  a  kiss, 
Doll,  and  let's  turn  in  here  at  the 
Sunflower,  and  drink  good  luck  to 
the  job.' 

The  woman  acceded  to  both  pro- 
posals readily  enough,  but  followed 
ner  companion  into  the  ill-favoured 
little  tavern  with  a  weary  step  and 
a  heavy  heart  Some  unerriog  in- 
stinct told  her,  no  doubt,  that  she 
was  giving  all  and  taking  nothing ; 
oflfering  gold  for  silver,  truth  for 
fiUsehood,  love  and  devotion  for  a 
mere  liking,  rapidly  waning  to  in- 
difference and  contempt 

Tom  Byfe,  all  anxiety  to  find 
himself  once  more  in  the  same 
county  with  Miss  Bruce,  was  in 
good  time,  we  may  be  sure,  for  IJie 
train  that  should  carry  him  down  to 
Ecclesfield.  Bustling  through  the 
station  to  take  his  ticket,  he  was 
closely  followed  by  a  well-dressed 
person  in  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles, 
travelling,  apparently,  without  lug- 
gage or  impedimenta  of  any  de- 
scription. This  individual  seemed 
also  bound  for  Bragford,  and  showed 
some  httle  eagerness  to  travel  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Tom,  who  attri- 
buted the  compliment  to  his  lately- 
constructed  coat  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  a  swell  of  the  firet 
water.  '  He  don't  often  get  such  a 
chance,'  thought  Mr.  Ryfe,  accept- 
ing with  extreme  graciousness  the 
other's  civilities  as  to  open  windows 
and  change  of  seats.    He  even  went 
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60  far  9S  to  take  a  proffered  cigar 
firom  the  case  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
which  he  would  have  smoked  forth- 
with, bat  for  the  peremptory  objec- 
tions of  a  omfily  old  geatlemaii  who 
^rnved  at  the  last  moment,  encum- 
bered with  such  a  paraphernalia  of 
n^l  way-rugs,  tn^velfing-bags,  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  as  de- 
noted the  through  passenger,  not  to 
be  ^t  nd  of  at  any  intermediate 
station.  The  old  geptleman  glared 
defiance,  but  mad^  himself  comfort- 
able nevertheless ;  and  the  presence 
of  this  common  enemy  was  a  bond 
of  union  to  render  the  two  chance 
acquaintances  more  than  ordinarily 
cordial  and  communicative. 

Smoking  being  prohibited,  they 
had  not  proceeded  many  miles 
into  the  oounizy  ere  the  gentleman 
in  spectacles  produced  a  box  of 
lozenges  frop  his  pocket,  and,  se- 
lecting one  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, offered  another,  with  much 
suavity,  to  Tom  Byte,  surveying, 
meanwhile,  with  inquisitive  glances 
the  bulge  in  that  gentleman's  breast- 
pocket where  he  carried  his  valu- 
able package ;  but  here  again  both 
were  startled,  not  to  say  irritated, 
by  the  dictatorial  interference  of  the 
last  arrival. 

'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,'  said  this 
ir^sepressible  old  man>  'I  cannot 
permit  it  I  Damn  me,  sir,'  turning 
full  round  upon  Tom  Eyfe, '  I  worn 
permit  it!  I  can  detect  the  smell 
of  chloroform  in  those  lozenges. 
Smell,  sir,  Fve  the  smell  of  a  blood- 
hound. I  could  hunt  a  scamp  all 
over  England  by  nose— by  nose,  I 
tell  you,  sir,  and  worry  him  to  death 
when  I  ran  into  him ;  and  I  loould, 
too.  Now,  sir,  if  you  choose  to  be 
chloroformed,  I  don't  I'm  not 
anxious  to  be  taken  out  of  tiiis  com- 
partment as  stupid  as  an  owl  and  as 
cold  as  a  cabbage,  with  a  pain  in  my 
eyes,  a  singing  in  my  ears,  and  a 
scoundrel's  hands  in  my  waistcoat 
pockets.  Excuse  me,  sir,  Fm  warm 
— I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  chap 
that  wasn't  —  and  I  speak  my 
mindr 

It  seemed  a  bad  speculation  to 
quarrel  with  him,  this  big,  burly, 

Clute,  and  disagreeable  old  man. 
L  Ryfe>  for  onoe>  was  at  a  non- 
plus.   He  mnnniu:^  a  few  y^cnc 


sentences  of  dissent,  while  the  pas- 
senger in  spectacles,  consigning  his 
lozenges  to  an  inner  pocket,  buried 
himself  in  the  broad  sheet  of  the 
'Times.' 

But  it  was  his  turn  now,  and  not 
even  thus  could  he  escape.  Staring 
grimly  at  him,  over  the  top  of  the 
paper,  his  tormentor  fired  a  point- 
blank  question,  from  which  there 
was  no  refage. 

'Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  'are  you  a 
chemist?' 

The  gentieman  in  spectacles  sig- 
nified, by  a  shake  of  the  head,  that 
was  not  his  profession. 

'  Then,  sir,'  continued  the  other, 
'do  you  know  anything  about 
chemistry — volatile  essences,  nox- 
9  ions  drugs,  subtle  poisons?  I  do.* 
(Here  Tom  Ryfe  observed  his  ally 
turn  pale.)  '  Permit  me  to  remark, 
sir,  that  if  you  don't  you  are  like  a 
schoolboy  carrying  a  pocketful  of 
squibs  and  crackers  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  unconscious  that  a  single 
spark  may  blow  him  into  the  Chrut- 
mas  holidays  before  he  can  say 
"  knife !"  Let  me  see  those  lozenges, 
sir— let  me  have  them  in  mv  hand ; 
I'll  tell  you  in  five  seconds  what 
they're  made  of,  and  how,  and 
where,  and  why !' 

Here  the  man  in  spectacles,  with 
considerable  presence  of  mind,  threw 
the  whole  of  bis  lozenges  out  of 
window,  under  cover  of  the '.  Times.' 

'You  frighten  me,  sir,'  said  he; 
'I  wouldn't  keep  such  dangerous 
articles  about  me  on  any  considera- 
tion' 

The  old  gentieman  executed  an 
elaborate  wink,  denoting  extreme 
satisfiEU^tion,  at  Tom  Byfe.  '  If  you 
were  going  through,'  said  he,  'J 
could  tell  you  some  funny  stcdes. 
Queer  tricks  upon  traTcUers  I've 
seen  in  my  time.  Why  I  was  the 
first  person  to  find  out  the  sinking 
floor  dodge  in  West  Street  My 
evidence  transported  three  people 
for  life,  and  a  fourth  for  fifteen 
years.  I  once  saw  a  man  pulled 
down  by  the  heels  through  a  grating 
in  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  the 
Gi^,  and  if  I  hadn't  seen  him  he 
would  never  have  come  up  alive. 
Why  the  police  apply  to  me  for 
advice  many  a  time  when  people 
are  missing*  Bont  distresa  yoof- 
L  a 
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selves,  says  I,  they'll  turn  up,  never 
fear.  And  they  do  turn  up,  sir,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  In 
the  twentieth,  when  there's  foul 
play,  we  generally  know  something 
about  it  within  eight -and -forty 
hours.  Bragford?  Is  it?  You  get 
out  here,  do  you?  Good-morning, 
gentlemen;  I  hope  you've  enjoyed 
your  jaunt' 

Then  as  Tom,  collecting  great- 
coats, newspapers,  &c.,  followed  his 
new  acquaintance  out  of  the  car- 
riage, this  strange  old  gentleman 
detained  him  for  an  instant  by  the 
arm. 

'  Friend  of  yours,  sir  ?*  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  man  in  spectacles  on 
the  platform.  '  Never  saw  him  be- 
fore? I  thought  so.  Sharper,  sir, 
I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,  or  sometiiing 
worse.  I  know  the  sort;  I've  ex- 
posed hundreds  of  them.  Take  my 
advice,  sir,  and  never  see  him 
again.' 

With  that  the  train  glided  on, 
leaving  Mr.  Byfe  and  the  gentleman 
in  spectacles  staring  at  each  other 
over  a  basket  of  fish  and  a  port- 
manteau. 

'Mad!'  observed  the  latter,  with 
an  uneasy  attempt  at  a  laugh  and  a 
readjustment  of  his  glasses. 

'  Mad,  no  doubt,'  answered  Tom, 
but  followed  the  lunatic's  counsel, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  to  re&ain 
from  offering  the  other  a  lift  in  the 
well-appointed  brougham,  with  its 
burly  coachman,  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  Ecclesfield  Manor,  though 
his  late  fellow-traveller  was  pro- 
ceeding in  that  direction  on  foot. 

Tom  had  determined  to  sleep  at 
the  Railway  Hotel,  Bragford,  ere  he 
returned  to  London  next  day.  This 
arrangement  he  considered  more  re- 
spectful than  an  intrusion  on  the 
hospitality  of  Ecclesfield,  should  it 
be  offered  him.  Perhaps  so  scru- 
pulous a  regard  for  the  proprieties 
mollified  Miss  Bruce  in  his  favour, 
and  called  forth  an  invitation  to  tea 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  had 
concluded  the  soHtary  dinner  pre- 
pared for  him  after  his  journey. 

Tom  Ryfe  was  always  a  careful 
dresser.  Up  to  forty  most  men  are. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  nobody  to 
please  that  we  become  negligent  of 
pleasing.    I  believe,  though,  that 


never  in  his  life  did  he  tie  his  neck- 
cloth or  brush  his  whiskers  with 
more  care  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  a  large  and  dreary  chamber 
known  to  the  household  as  one  of 
the  'best  bed-rooms'  of  Ecclesfield 
Manor. 

Tom  looked  about  him,  with  a 
proud  consciousness  that  at  last  his 
foot  was  on  the  ladder  he  had 
wanted  all  his  life  to  climb.  Here 
he  stood,  actually  dressing  for 
dinner,  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
house  of  an  old-established  county 
family,  on  terms  of  confidence,  if 
not  intimax^,  with  its  proud  and 
beautiM  f&nBle  representative,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  about  to  do 
battle  with  all  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lect and  (Tom  began  to  think  she 
could  make  him  fool  enough  for 
anything)  all  the  resources  of  his 
purse.  The  old  family  pictures — 
sad  daubs,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  consigned  to  the  bed- 
rooms—simpered down  on  him  with 
encouraging  bem'gnity.  Prim  wo- 
men, wearing  enormously  long 
waists,  and  their  heads  a  good  deal 
on  one  side^  pointed  their  fans  at 
him,  while  be  washed  his  hands, 
with  a  coquetry  irresistible,  had 
their  colours  only  stood,  combining 
entreaty  and  command ;  while  a  jolly 
old  boy  in  flowing  wig,  steel  breast- 
plate, and  the  most  convivial  of 
noses,  smiled  in  his  face,  as  who 
should  say, '  Audaces  Fortuna  juvatl 
— Go  in,  my  hearty,  and  win  if  you 
can!' 

What  was  there  in  these  sur- 
roundiogs,  in  the  orderly  decorum 
of  the  well-r^ulated  mansion,  in 
the  chiming  of  the  stable  clock,  nay, 
in  the  reflection  of  his  town  person 
shown  by  that  full-length  glass,  to 
take  the  starch,  as  it  were,  out  of 
Tom's  self-confidence,  turning  his 
moral  courage  limp  and  helpless  for 
the  nonce,  bringing  insensibly  to  his 
mind  the  ^miliar  refrain  of  'Not 
for  Joseph  ?*  What  was  there  that 
bade  him  man  himself  against  this 
discoDxagement,  as  true  bravery 
mans  itself  against  the  sensation  of 
fear?  and  why  should  he  be  less 
worthy  of  approbation  than  other 
spirits  who  venture'  on '  enterprises 
of  gpreat  pith  and  moment'  with 
beating  hearts  indeed,  but  with  un- 
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fliDohing   courage  and  a  dogged 
determination  to  sncceed  ? 

Had  Tom  been  a  young  knight 
anning  for  a  tournament,  in  which 
the  good  fortune  of  his  lance  was  to 
win  him  a  king's  daughter  for  his 
bride,  he  might  have  claimed  to  be 
an  admirable  and  interesting  hero. 
Was  he,  indeed,  a  less  respectable 
adventurer,  that  for  steel  he  had  to 
substitute  French  polish,  for  sur- 
coat  and  corselet,  broadcloth  and 
cambric— that  the  battle  he  was  to 
wage  must  be  fought  out  by  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  ingenuity  of 
brain  rather  than  strength  of  arm 
and  downright  hardness  of  skull? 

He  shook  a  little  too  much  scent 
on  his  handkerchief  as  he  finished 
dressing,  and  walked  down-stairs  in 
a  state  of  greater  agitation  than  he 
would  have  liked  to  admit 

Pinner  was  soon  done.  Eaten  in 
solitude  with  grave  servants  Watch- 
ing every  mouthful,  he  was  glad  to 
get  it^over.  In  a  glass  of  brown 
sherry  he  drank  Miss  Bruoe's  health, 
and  thus  primed,  followed  the  butler 
to  the  c&awing-room,  where  that 
lady  sat  working  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp. 

The  obscurity  was  in  his  favour. 
Tom  made  his  bow  and  accepted 
the  chair  offered  him,  less  awkwardly 
than  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
situation. 

Maud  looked  very  beautiful  with 
the  light  falling  on  her  sculptured 
chin,  her  fair  neck,  and  white  hands, 
set  off  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
mourning  dress  she  wore. 

I  believe  he  was  going  to  begin 
by  saying  '  it  had  been  a  fine  day,' 
but  i^e  stopped  him  in  her  clear 
cold  voice,  with  its  patrician  accent, 
so  difficult  to  define,  yet  so  impos- 
sible to  mistake. 

'I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Ryfe, 
for  taking  such  care  of  my  jewels. 
I  hope  the  man  left  them  at  your 
office  as  he  promised,  and  that  you 
had  no  further  trouble  about  them.' 

He  wanted  to  say  that  'no  errand 
of  hers  could  be  a  trouble  to  him,' 
but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  or 
she  would  hardly  have  proceeded  so 
graciously. 

'  We  must  go  into  a  few  matters 
of  business  th^  evening,  if  you  have 
got  the  papers  you  mentioned.    I 


leave  here  to-morrow,  and  there  is 
little  time  to  spare.' 

He  produced  a  neatly  -  folded 
packet,  docketed  and  carefully  tied 
with  tape.  The  sight  of  it  roused 
his  energies  as  the  shaking  of  a 
guidon  rouses  an  old  trooper.  De- 
spite of  the  enchantress  and  all  her 
glamour,  Tom  was  himself  again. 

'Business  is  my  trade.  Miss 
Bruce,'  said  he,  briskly.  'I  must 
ask  your  earnest  attention  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  I  explain 
our  position  as  regards  the  estate. 
At  present  it  appears  beset  with 
difficulties.  That's  mv  look  out 
Before  we  begin,'  added  Tom,  with 
a  diffident  faltering  of  voice,  partly 
natural,  partly  assumed,  'forgive 
my  asking  your  future  address.  It 
is  indispensable  that  we  should  fre- 
quently communicate,  and— and — I 
cannot  help  hoping  and  expressing 
my  hope  for  your  happiness  in  the 
home  you  have  chosen. 

Maud's  smile  was  very  taking. 
She  smiled  with  her  eyes,  those 
dark  pleasing  eyes  that  would  havo 
made  a  fool  of  a  wiser  man  than 
Tom. 

'  I  am  going  to  Aunt  Agatha's,' 
she  said.  '  I  am  to  live  with  her  for 
good.  I  have  no  home  of  my  own 
now.' 

The  words  were  simple  enough — 
spoken,  too,  without  sadness  or  bit- 
terness as  a  mere  abstract  matter- 
of-fact,  but  they  aroused  all  the  pen- 
and-ink  chivalry  in  Tom's  nature, 
and  he  vowed  in  his  heart  to  lay 
goose-quill  in  rest  on  her  behalf, 
with  tiie  devotion  of  a  Montmo- 
rency or  a  Bayard. 

'  Miss  Bruce,'  said  he,  resolutely, 
'  the  battle  is  not  yet  lost.  In  our 
last,  of  the  15th,  we  advised  you 
tiiat  the  other  side  had  already 
t^en  steps  to  oppose  our  claims. 
My  uncle  has  great  experience,  and 
I  will  not  concSftl  from  you  that  mv 
uncle  is  less  sanguine  llian  myself; 
but  I  begin  to  see  my  way,  and  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  winning,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  depend  upon  it. 
Miss  Bruce,  win  we  vrill,  for  our  own 
sakes.  and — and — for  yours  I* 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken 
in  a  whisper,  being  indeed  a  spon- 
taneous ebullition,  but  she  heard 
them   nevertheless.    lu   her  deep 
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sorrow,  in  her  friendless,  homeless 
position  there  was  something  sooth- 
ing and  consolatory  in  the  sympathy 
of  this  young  man,  lawyer's  clerk 
thongh  he  were,  as  she  insisted 
with  unnecessary  repetition  to  her- 
self. He  showed  at  his  best,  too, 
while  explaining  the  legal  complica- 
tions Involved  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  the  steps  by  which  he 
hoped  eventually  to  succeed.  Maud 
was  too  thoroughly  a  woman  not  to 
admire  power^  and  Tom*s  intellect 
possessed  obviously  no  small  share 
of  that  quality,  when  directed  on 
such  matters  as  the  present.  In 
half  an  hour  he  had  furnished  her 
with  a  lucid  statement  of  the  whole 
case,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  in- 
spired her  with  respect  for  his 
opinion,  admiration  of  his  sagacity, 
and  confidence  in  his  strength.  Not 
a  bad  thirty  minutes'  work.  At  its 
conclusion  she  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially  when  she  wished  him 
good-night.  Tom  was  no  fool,  and 
knew  when  to  venture  as  when  to 
hold  back.  He  bowed  reverentially 
oyer  the  white  hand,  muttering  only 
'  Qod  bless  you.  Miss  Bruce !  &  you 
think  of  anything  else,  at  a  moment's 
notice  1  wiU  come  from  the  end  of 
the  World  to  serve  you,'— and  so 
hurried  away  before  she  could 
reply. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  OBAOESMAN'S  OHBCKMATE. 

Puckers,  or  Miss  Puckers  as  she 
liked  to  be  called  below-stairs,  was 
a  little  puzzled  by  her  young  mis- 
tress's abstraction,  while  she  brushed 
out  Maud's  wealth  of  raven  hair  for 
the  night.  Stealing  glances  at  her- 
self in  the  glass  opposite,  she  could 
not  help  observing  the  expression 
on  Miss  Bruce's  &ce.  The  light 
was  in  it  once  more  that  had  been 
so  quenched  by  her  father's  death. 
Puckers,  who  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  had  discussed  the  affairs  of 
the  family  almost  hourly  ever  since 
that  sorrowful  event,  considered 
that  it  must  have  left  his  daughter 
in  the  possession  of  untold  wealth, 
and  that  'the  young  man  from 
town,*  as  she  designatwl  Tom  Ryfe, 
waa  sent  down  expressly  to  afford 


the  heiress  an  estimate  of  her  pos- 
sessions. A  true  ladVs-maid,  she 
determined  to  hazard  the  inquiry. 

'  I  suppose,  miss,'  said  she,  brush- 
ing viciously, '  we  shan't  be  goin'  to 
your  aunf  s  now  quite  so  soon.  I'm 
sure  I've  been  that  hurried  and  put 
about,  I  don't  scarce  know  which 
way  to  turn.' 

'Why?'  asked  Maud,  quietly. 
'  Not  so  hard,  please.' 

'  Well,  miss,  a  lady  is  not  like  a 
servant,  you  know;  she  can  do  as 
she  chooses,  of  course.  But  if  I  was 
you,  miss,  I'd  remain  on  the  spot 
There's  the  new  furniture  to  get; 
there's  the  linen  to  see  to;  there's 
the  bailiff  given  warning ;  and  that 
there  young  man  from  town,  I  sup- 
pose he  wouldn't  come  if  we  could 
do  without  him,  charging  goodness 
knows  what,  as  if  his  very  words  was 
gold.  But  I  give  you  joy,  miss,  of 
your  fortune,  I  do.  I  was  a  sayin', 
only  last  night,  was  it?  to  Mrs. 
Plummer,  says  I,  "Whatever  mi/ 
young  lady  will  do,"  says  I,  *'  in  a 
house  where  she  isn't  mistress,  she 
thaf  s  been  used  to  rule  in  her  poor 
ma's  time,  and  her  pa's,  ah!  ever 
since  she  cut  her  teeth  almost;"  and 
Mrs.  Plummer  s^s,  says  she * 

'That'll  do.  Puckers,'  observed 
Miss  Bruce.  '  I  shall  not  want  you 
any  more.    Gk)od-night' 

She  took  as  little  notice  of  her 
handmaid's  volubility  as  if  the  latter 
had  been  a  ^ey  parrot,  and  dis- 
missed her  with  a  certain  cold,  im- 
Serial  manner  that  none  of  the 
ousehold  ever  dreamt  it  possible 
to  dispute  or  disobey;  but  after 
Puckers,  with  a  quantity  of  white 
draperies  over  her  arm,  had  de- 
parted to  return  no  more,  she  sat 
down  at  the  dressing-table  and 
be^n  to  think  with  all  her  might. 

Her  maid  was  a  fool  no  doubt : 
all  maids  were;  but  the  shaft  of 
folly  shot  at  random,  went  home  to 
the  quick.  'A  house  where  she 
wasn't  mistress!'  Had  she  ever 
considered  the  future  shelter  offered 
her  by  Aunt  Agatha  in  that  light? 
Here  at  the  Manor,  for  as  long  as 
she  could  remember,  had  she  not 
reigned  supreme?  All  the  litUe 
arrangements  of  dinner-parties,  pic- 
nics, archery-meetings,  and  such 
gatherings  as  make  up  country 
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society,  bad  fallen  into  her  hands. 
Mamma  didn't  care — mamma  never 
cared  how  anything  was  settled  bo 
long  as  papa  was  pleased;  and  papa 
thotlght  Maud  coald  not  possibly  do 
wrong.  So  by  degrees,  and  this  at 
an  age  when  yoang  ladies  are  ordi- 
narily in  the  schoolroom.  Miss  Brace 
had  grown,  on  ail  social  questions, 
t6  be  the  virtual  head  of  tne  family. 
It  was  a  positioti  of  which,  till  the 
time  came  to  abdicate,  she  had  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  value. 
It  seemed  so  natural  to  order  car- 
riages and  norses  at  her  own  hours, 
to  return  visits,  to  receive  guests,  to 
do  the  honours  of  a  comfortable 
counti^-house  with  an  adequate 
establishment,  and  now,  couM  she 
bear  to  live  with  Aunt  Agatha,  on 
sufiferanoe? — Aunt  Agatha,  whom 
she  had  never  liked,  and  whom  she 
only  refrained  from  snubbing  and 
setting  down,  because  they  so  seldom 
met,  but  when  the  elder  lady  had 
been  invited  by  the  younger  as  a 
guest !  *  To  be  dependent,'  thought 
Maud,  mentally  adaressing  the  beau- 
tiful face  in  the  glass.  '  How  should 
you  like  that?  you  with  your 
haughty  head,  and  vour  scornful  eyes, 
and  your  hard  nnbending  heart  ?  I 
know  you  I  Nobody  knows  you  but 
me !  And  I  know  how  bad  yon  are 
—how  capricious,  and  how  cruel! 
When  you  want  anything,  do  you 
ever  spare  anybody  to  get  it?  Did 
you  ever  love  any  one  on  earth  as 
well  as  your  own  way?  Even 
mamma?  Oh!  mamma,  dear,  dear 
mamma,  if  you  had  lived  I  might 
have  got  better — I  vxis  better,  I 
know  I  was  better  while  I  was  with 
you.  But  now — ^now  I  must  be 
myself.  I  can't  help  it  After  all, 
it  is  not  my  &ult.  What  is  it  I 
most  covet  and  desire  in  the  world? 
It  is  power.  Bank,  wealth,  luxury 
— ^these  are  ail  very  well  as  accesso- 
ries of  life ;  but  how  i^ould  I  loathe 
and  hate  them  if  they  were  condi- 
tional on  mv  thinking,  as  other 
people  thought,  or  doing  what  I 
was  told !  I  o  Jght  to  have  been  a 
man.  Women  dre  such  weak,  vapid, 
idiotic  characters,  in  general,  at 
least  aU  I  meet  down  here.  En- 
grossed with  their  children,  their 
parishes,  their  miserable  household 
cares  and  perplexities.    While  in 


London,  I  believe  there  are  women 
who  actually  lead  a  party  and  turn 
out  a  minister.  But  they  are  beau- 
tiful, of  course.  Well— cmdme?  I 
don't  think  I  am  so  much  amiss. 
With  my  looks  and  the  position  I 
ought  to  have,  surelv  1  might  hold 
my  own  with  the  best  of  them.  But 
what  good  will  my  looks  do  me  if  I 
am  to  be  a  dependent  on  Aunt 
Agatha?  No.  Without  the  estate 
I  am  notiiing.  With  it  I  might  be 
anything.  This  lawyer  thmks  he 
can  win  it  for  me.  I  wonder  if  ho 
knows.  How  clever  he  seems!  and 
how  thoughtful!  Nothing  escapes 
him,  and  nothing  seems  to  take  mm 
by  surprise.  And  yet  what  a  fool  I 
couldmakeof  himif  Ichose!  I  saw 
it  before  he  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  room.  I  wonder  now  what  he 
thinks  of  me  I — whether  he  has  the 
presumption  to  suppose  I  could 
ever  allow  him  to  betray  that  he 
cared  for  me.  I  believe  I  should 
rather  admire  his  impudence!  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  cared  for,  even  by 
an  inferior ;  and,  after  all,  this  Mr. 
Byfe  is  not  without  his  good  pomts. 
He  has  plenty  of  talent  and  energy, 
and  I  should  think  audacity.  By 
his  own  account  he  sticks  at 
nothing,  when  he  means  winning, 
and  he  certainly  means  to  vnn  for 
me  if  he  can.  I  never  saw  anybody 
so  eager,  so  much  in  earnest  Per- 
haps he  thinks  that  if  he  could 
come  to  me  and  say,  "  There,  Miss 
Bruce,  I  have  saved  your  birthright 
for  you,  and  I  ask  nothing  but  one 
land  word  in  return,'*  I  might  be 
disposed  to  give  it,  and  something 
more.  Well,  1  don't  know.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any 
other  of  getting  into  favour.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  inheritance  I 
must  preserve  at  every  sacrifice. 
Dear  me,  how  late  it  is !  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed  hours  ago. 
Puckers,  is  that  you?' 

Puckers  did  not  answer,  and  a 
faint  rustle  in  the  adjoining  room 
which  had  called  forth  Miss  Brace's 
question  ceased  the  instant  she  spoke 
aloud. 

This  young  lady  was  not  nervous ; 
£eur  from  it ;  yet  her  wateh  seemed 
to  tick  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  her  heart  to  beat  harder  than 
common  while  she  listened. 
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The  door  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  was  closed. 
Another  door  in  the  smaller  apart- 
ment opened  to  the  passage,  but 
this,  she  remembered,  was  habitu- 
ally locked  on  the  inside.  It  couldn't 
be  Puckers,  therefore,  who  thus  dis- 
turbed her  mistress's  reflections,  un- 
less that  handmaiden  had  come 
down  the  chimney,  or  in  at  the 
window. 

In  this  smaller  room  Miss  Bruce 
kept  her  riding-habits,  her  ball- 
dres8es,  her  draperies  of  different 
fabric,  her  transparencies  of  all 
kinds,  and  her  jewels. 

The  house  was  very  silent—so 
silent  that  in  the  distant  corridors 
were  distinctly  audible  those  faint 
and  ghostly  footfalls,  which  traverse 
all  large  houses  after  midnight. 
There  were  candles  burmng  on 
Maud's  toilet-table,  but  they  served 
rather  to  show  how  dismal  were  the 
shadowy  comers  of  the  large  lofty 
bedroom,  than  to  afford  light  and 
confidence  to  its  inmate. 

She  listened  intently.  Yes;  she 
was  sure  she  heard  somebody  in 
the  next  room— a  stop  that  moved 
stealthily  about;  a  noise  as  of  wood- 
work skilfully  and  cautiously  forced 
open. 

One  moment  she  felt  frightened. 
Then  her  courage  came  beick  the 
higher  for  its  interruption.  She 
could  have  escaped  from  her  own 
room  into  the  passage,  easily  enough, 
and  so  alarmed  the  house ;  but  when 
she  reflected  that  its  fighting  garri- 
son consisted  only  of  an  infirm  old 
butler— for  the  footman  was  absent 
on  leave— there  seemed  little  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  proceeding,  if 
violence  or  robbery  were  really  in- 
tended. Besides,  she  rather  scorned 
the  idea  of  summoning  assistance 
till  she  had  ascertained  the  amount 
of  danger. 

So  she  blew  her  candle  out,  crept 
to  the  door  of  the  little  room,  and 
laid  her  band  noiselessly  on  its  lock. 

Softly  as  she  turned  it,  gently  as 
she  pushed  the  door  back  on  its 
hinges  inch  by  inch,  she  did  not 
succeed  in  entering  unobserved. 
The  light  of  a  shaded  lantern  flashed 
over  her  the  instant  she  crossed  the 
threshold,  dazzling  her  eyes  indeed, 
jet  not  so  completely  but  that  she 


made  out  the  figure  of  a  man  stand- 
ing ovei*her  shattered  jewel-box,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
rifling  the  contents.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  said  to  herself—'  Gome, 
there  is  only  one  I  If  I  can  frighten 
him  more  than  he  frightens  me,  the 
game  is  mine.' 

The  man  swore  certain  ghastly 
oaths  in  a  whisper,  and  Maud  was 
aware  of  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
covering  her  above  the  dark  lantern. 

She  wondered  why  she  wasn't 
frightened,  not  the  least  frightened 
—only  rather  angry  and  intensely 
determined  to  save  the  jewels,  and 
have  it  out. 

She  could  distinguish  a  dark  figure 
behind  the  spot  of  intense  light 
radiating  round  her  own  person, 
and  perceived  besides,  almost  with- 
out looking,  that  an  entrance  bad 
been  made  by  the  window,  which 
stood  wide  open  to  disclose  the  top- 
most rounds  of  a  garden-ladder, 
borrowed  doubtless  from  the  tool- 
house,  propped  against  its  sill. 

What  the  housebreaker  saw  was 
a  vision  of  dazzling  beauty  in  a 
flood  of  light.  A  pale,  queenly 
woman,  with  haughty,  delicate  face, 
and  loops  of  jet-black  hair  falling 
over  robes  of  white,  erect  and  daunt- 
less, fronting  his  levelled  weapon 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  fear. 

He  had  never  set  eyes  on  such  a 
sight  as  this ;  no,  neither  in  circus 
nor  music-hall,  nor  gallery  of  metro- 
politan theatre  at  Christmas.  For 
a  moment  he  lost  his  head— for  a 
moment  he  hesitated. 

In  that  moment  Miss  Bruce 
showed  herself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Quick  as  thought,  she  made  one 
step  to  the  window,  pushed  the 
ladder  outwards  with  all  her  force, 
and  shut  down  the  sash.  As  it 
closed,  the  ladder,  poising  for  an  in- 
stant, fell  with  a  crash  on  the  gravel 
below. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  quietly, '  you  are 
trapped  and  taken.  Better  make 
no  resistance,  for  the  gamekeepers 
watching  below  are  a  rough  sort  of 
people,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you 
Ill-treated.' 

The  man  was  aghast!  What 
could  it  all  mean  ?  Was  he  awake, 
or  dreaming?  She  must  be  well 
backed,  he  said  to  himself,  to  af  sumo 
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soeh  a  postiion  aA^this;  and  sho 
looked  so  beaatifal— so  beantifal  i 

The  latter  consideration  was  not 
^thont  its  effect  on  him,  even  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.  '  Gen- 
tleman Jim/  as  his  mates  afltoied  in 
tiieir  nerrons  English,  became  a  fool 
of  the  deepest  crimson  dye  whenever 
a  woman  was  concerned,  and  this 
woman  was  in  his  eyes  as  an  angel 
of  light 

Nevertheless,  instinctively  rather 
than  of  intention,  he  mattered 
hoarsely — 

'  Drop  it,  miss,  I  warn  yon.  One 
word  oat  load  and  I'll  shoot,  as  sure 
as  yon  stand  there.' 

'  Shoot  away  I'  she  answered  with 
perfect  composnre;  'you  will  save 
me  the  troable  of  giving  an  alarm. 
They  expect  it,  and  are  waiting  for 
it  every  moment  below  stairs.  Light 
ihoae  candles,  and  let  as  see  what 
damage  you  have  done  before  you 
return  the  plunder.' 

A  pair  of  wax-candles  stood  on 
the  diimneypiece,  and  he  obeyed 
mechanically,  wondering  at  himself 
the  while.  His  cunning,  however, 
had  not  entirely  deserted  him,  and 
he  left  his  pistol  lying  on  the  table, 
ready  to  snatch  it  away  if  she  tried 
to  take  possession.  It  was  thus  he 
gauged  her  confidence,  and  seeing 
she  scarcely  noticed  the  weapon, 
argued  that  powerful  assistance  must 
be  near  at  hand  to  render  this  beau- 
tiful young  lady  so  arbitrary  and  so 
unconcerned,  fiis  admiration  burst 
out  in  spite  of  his  discomfiture  and 
critical  position. 

'  Well,  you  are  a  cool  one  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  accents  of  mingled  vexa- 
tion and  approval.  '  A  cool  one  and 
a  stunner,  I'm  blessed  if  you  ain't  1 
No  offence,  but  I  never  see  your 
likes  yet,  not  since  I  was  bom. 
Come,  nuss,  let's  cry  quits.  You 
pass  me  out  o'  this  on  the  quiet 
I  deesay  as  I  can  make  shift  to  get 
down  without  the  ladder,  an'  I'll 
leave  all  these  here  gimcracks  just 
as  I  found  'em.  Now  I've  seen  ye 
once,  I'm  blessed  if  I'd  take  so  much 
as  an  ear-drop,  unless  it  was  in  the 
way  of  a  keepsake.  Pass  me  out, 
miss,  and  I'll  promise—no,  I'm 
blowed  if  I  think  as  I  can  promise- 
never  to  come  here  no  more.' 

Undisguised  admiration— the  ad- 
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miration  always  acceptable  to  a 
woman  when  accompanied  with  re- 
spect—shone in  Grentleman  Jim's 
dark  eyes.  He  seemed  under  a 
spell,  and  while  he  acknowledged 
its  strength,  had  no  power,  nay, 
had  no  wish,  to  resist  its  influence. 
When  on  such  jobs  as  these  it  was 
his  habit  to  observe  an  unusual 
sobriety.  He  was  glad  now  to  think 
of  his  adherence  to  that  rule.  Had 
he  been  drunk,  he  might,  peiadven- 
ture,  have  insulted  this  divinity. 
What  had  come  over  him  ?  He  felt 
almost  pleased  to  know  he  was  in 
her  power,  and  yet  she  treated  him 
like  the  dirt  beneath  her  feet 

'  No  insolence,  sir,'  she  said,  in  a 
commanding  voice.  'Let  me  see, 
first  of  all,  that  every  one  of  my 
trinkets  is  in  its  place.  There,  that 
toacelet  would  have  brought  you 
money ;  those  diamonds  would  have 
been  valuable  if  you  could  have  got 
them  clear  off.  Tou  must  have 
learnt  your  trade  very  badly  to  sup- 
pose that  with  such  things  in  the 
house  we  keep  no  guard.  Gome,  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  distress 
brought  you  to  this.  Listen.  You 
are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  show 
you  mercy.  If  I  give  you  five 
pounds  now,  on  the  spot,  and  let 
you  go,  will  you  promise  to  try  and 
get  your  bread  as  an  honest  man?' 

The  tears  came  in  his  eyes.  This 
woman,  then,  that  looked  so  like  an  . 
angel,  was  angel  all  through.  Yet, 
touched  as  he  felt  in  his  better  na- 
ture, the  proletary  instinct  bade  him 
try  once  more  if  her  effort  to  get  rid 
of  him  originated  in  pity  or  fear, 
and  he  muttered, '  Guineas !  make 
it  guineas,  miss,  and  I'll  say  done.' 

'  Not  a  shilling  more,  not  a  ftir- 
thing,'  she  answered,  moving  her 
hand  as  if  to  put  it  on  the  bell-pall. 
'  It  cannot  matter  to  me,'  she  added, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  complete  in- 
difference, *  but  while  I  am  about  it 
I  think  I  would  rather  be  the  making 
of  an  honest  man  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  rogue.' 

Her  acting  was  perfect.  She 
seemed  so  cold,  so  impassive,  so 
completely  mistress  of  the  position, 
and  all  the  time  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing as  the  gambler  s  beats,  albeit  in 
winning  vein,  ere  he  lifts  the  box 
from  off  the  imprisoned  dice— as  the 
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lion-tamer's  beats  while  he  Bporns 
in  its  very  den  the  monster  that 
could  crush  him  with  a  movement^ 
and  that  yet  he  holds  in  check  by 
an  imaginary  force,  irresistible  only 
BO  long  as  it  is  unresisted. 

Sucn  situations  hare  a  horrible 
£ascination  of  their  own.  I  have 
even  khown  them  prolonged  to 
gratify  a  morbid  thirst  for  excite- 
ment ;  but  I  thibk  Miss  Bruce  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  be  released  from 
her  precarious  position,  and  to  get 
rid  of  her  Tisitor  as  soon  as  she 
could.  Even  her  resolute  nerves 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  and 
she  knew  her  own  powers  well 
enough  to  mistrust  a  protracted 
trial  of  endurance.  Feminine  forti- 
tude is  so  apt  to  break  down  all  at 
once,  and  Miss  Bruce,  though  a 
courageous  specimen  of  her  sex,  was 
but  a  woman  who  had  wrought  her- 
self up  for  a  gallant  effort,  after  all. 

She  was  quite  imprepared  though 
for  its  results.  Gentleman  Jim 
snatched  up  his  pistol,  stowed  it 
away  in  his  bredst-pocket,  as  if 
hearb'ly  ashamed  of  it,  brought  out 
from  that  receptacle  a  pearl  neck- 
lace and  a  pair  of  coral  ear-rings, 
dashed  them  down  on  the  table  with 
an  imprecation,  and  looking  ridicu- 
lously sheepish,  thus  delivered  him- 
self— 

'  Five  pounds,  miss !  Five  devils  I 
If  fever  I  went  for  to  ask  five  shil- 
lings of  you,  or  five  fardens,  may 
the  hands  rot  off  at  my  wrists  and 
the  teeth  drop  out  of  my  head. 
Strike  me  blind,  now,  this  moment, 
in  this  here  room,  if  Pd  take  so 
much  as  a  pin's  head  thatyou  valued, 
not  if  my  life  depended  oH  it  and 
there  wasn't  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  morsel  of  bread!  Look  ye  here, 
miss.  No  offence ;  I'm  but  a  rough- 
and-ready  chap  and  you're  a  lady. 
I  never  come  a-nigh  one  afore.  Now 
I  know  what  they  mean  when  they 
talk  of  a  real  lady,  and  I  see  what 
it  is  puts  such  a  spirit  into  them 
swells  as  lives  with  the  likes  of  you. 
But  a  rough  chap  lieedn*t  be  a  blind 
chap.  I  come  in  here  for  to  clean 
outyourjewel-box,  I  tellyefait.  I 
don't  think  as  I  meant  to  have  ill- 
treated  you,  and  now  I  know  as  I 
couldn't  have  done  it,  but  I  wanted 
them  gimcracks  just  the  same.    If 


so  be  as  you'd  like  to  see  me  shopped 
and  lagged,  you  take  and  ring  that 
there  bell,  and  look  if  I  go  for  to 
move  a  foot  from  this  blessed  spot. 
There !  If  so  be  as  you  bid  me  walk 
out  free  from  that  there  winder, 
take  and  count  these  here  now  at 
once,  and  see  there's  not  obe  missing 
and  not  one  hroke.  Say  the  word, 
miss — which  is  it  to  be?' 

The  reaction  was  coming  on  fast. 
Maud  dared  not  trust  her  voice,  but 
she  pointed  to  the  window  with  a 
gesture  in  which  she  preserved  an 
admirable  imitation  of  confidence 
and  command.  Glentleman  Jim 
threw  up  the  sash,  but  paused  ere 
he  ventured  his  plunge  into  the 
darkness  outside. 

'  Look  ye  here,  miss,'  he  muttered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  with  one  leg 
over  the  ledge, '  if  ever  you  wants  a 
chap  to  do  you  a  turn,  don't  ye  for- 
get there's  one  inside  this  waistcoat 
as  will  take  a  leap  in  a  halter  any 
day  to  please  ye.  You  drop  a  line 
to  "Gentleman  Jim"  at  the  Sun- 
flower, High  Holbom.  Oh!  I  can 
read,  bless  ye,  and  write  and  cipher 
too.  What  I  says  I  sticks  to.  No 
offence,  miss.  I  wonder  will  I  ever 
see  you  again?* 

He  darted  back  for  an  instant, 
much  to  Maud's  dismay,  snatched  a 
knot  of  ribbon  which  had  fallen 
from  her  dress  on  the  carpet,  and 
was  gone. 

She  heaxd  his  leap  on  the  gravel 
below,  and  his  cautious  footsteps 
receding  towards  the  park.  Then 
she  passed  her  hands  over  her  fiEU^ 
and  looked  about  her  as  one  who 
wdkes  from  a  dream. 

'  It  was  an  escape  I  suppose,'  she 
said, '  and  I  ought  to  have  been  hor- 
ribly frightened ;  yet  I  never  seemed 
to  lose  the  upper  hand  with  him  for 
a  moment  How  odd  that  even  a 
man  like  that  should  be  such  a  fool ! 
No  wiser  and  no  cooler  than  Mr. 
Byfe.  What  is  it,  I  wonder ;  what 
is  it,  and  how  long  will  it  last?' 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  BSVBBSIONABY  INTEBBST. 

Although  Dorothea  could  assume 
on  occasions  so  bright  an  exterior 
as  1  have  in  a  previous  chapter  en- 
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deavoured  to  desoribe,  her  normal 
state  was  nndonbtedlj  that  which 
is  best  oonTeyed  by  the  epithet 
'grimy.'  Old  Mr.  Bargrave,  walk- 
ing serenely  into  his  office  at  eleren, 
and  meeting  this  handmaiden  on  the 
stairs,  used  to  wooder  hov  so  mach 
dirt  could  acctunnlate  on  the  human 
countenance,  when  irrigated,  as 
Dorothea's  red  eyelids  too  surely 
testified,  by  daily  tears.  Yes,  she 
had  gone  about  her  work  of  late 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  moody 
brow.  Hers  was  at  best  a  dull, 
dreary  life,  but  in  it  there  grew  a 
noxious  weed  which  she  was  pleased 
to  cheririi  for  a  flower.  Well,  it 
was  withering  every  day  before  her 
eyes,  and  all  the  tears  she  could 
^ed  were  not  enough  to  keep  it 
alive.  Ah !  when  the  ship  is  going 
down  under  our  very  feet,  I  don't 
think  it  much  matters  what  may  be 
our  rank  and  rating  on  board.  The 
cook's  mate  in  the  galley  is  no  less 
dismayed  than  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand. Dorothea's  light,  so  to  speak, 
was  only  a  tallow-candle,  yet  to  ptit 
it  out  was  to  leave  the  poor  woman 
very  desolate  in  the  dark.  So  Mr. 
Bargrave  ventured  one  morning  to 
ask  if  she  fblt  quite  well,  but  the 
snappish  manner  in  which  his  in- 
quiries were  met,  as  though  they 
masked  a  load  of  hidden  sarcasm 
and  insult,  caused  the  old  gentle- 
man to  scuffle  into  his  office  wi^ 
unusual  activity,  much  disturbed 
and  humiliated,  while  resolved  never 
so  to  commit  himself  again. 

Into  that  office  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  following  him,  tenanted 
as  it  is  only  by  himself  and  Tom 
Byfe. 

The  latter,  extremely  well  dressed, 
wears  a  posy  of  spring  flowers  at 
his  buttonhole,  and  betrays  in  his 
whole  bearing  that  he  is  under  somo 
extraneous  influence  of  an  unbusi- 
ness-like  nature.  Bargrave  subsides 
into  his  leather  chair  with  a  grunt, 
shuffles  his  papers,  dips  a  pen  in  the 
inkstand,  and  looks  over  hiA  spec- 
tacles at  his  nephew. 

'  Waste  of  time,  waste  of  capital, 
Tom,'  says  he,  with  some  irritation. 
'Mind,  I  washed  my  hands  of  it 
from  the  first  You've  been  at  work 
now  for  some  months;  that's  ymir 
look-out,  and  if  s  been  kept  apart 


and  separate  from  the  general  busi- 
nete— that's  mine,* 

'I've  got  Tatigle's  opinion  here,' 
answered  Tom;  'I  won't  ask  you 
to  look  at  it,  uncle.  He's  dead 
against  us.  Just  what  you  said  six 
months  back.  There's  no  getting 
over  that  trust-deed,  nor  through  it, 
nor  round  it,  nor  any  wav  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  I've  done  my 
d—dest,  and  we're  not  a  bit  better 
off  than  when  we  began.' 

He  spoke  in  a  cheerful,  almost  an 
exulting  tone,  quite  unlike  a  man 
worsted  in  a  hard  and  protracted 
struggle. 

•I'm  sorry  for  the  young  lady,' 
observed  Bargrave,  'but  I  never 
expected  anything  else.  If  s  a  fine 
estate  and  it  must  go  to  the  male 
heir.  She  has  but  a  small  settle- 
ment, Tom,  very  inadequate  to  her 
position,  as  I  told  poor  Mr.  Bruce 
many  a  time.  He  used  to  say  everv- 
thing  would  be  set  right  hy  his  wiU. 
and  now  one  of  these  girls  is  left 
penniless,  and  the  other  with  a  pit- 
tance, a  mere  pittance,  brought  up^ 
as  I  make  no  doubt  sne  was,  to  be- 
lieve herself  an  heiress.' 

'One  of  them!'  exclaimed  Tom. 
*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  that  poor  thing  who  was 
bom  a  few  weeKs  too  soon,'  answered 
Bargrave.  '  She's  totally  unprovided 
for.  With  regard  to  Miss  Bruce, 
there  is  a  settlement.  Twohundrea 
a  year,  Tom,  for  life,  nothing  more. 
I  told  you  so  when  you  undertook 
the  job.  And  now  who's  to  pay 
your  costs?* 

'  Not  you,  uncle,'  answered  Tom, 
flippantly,  'so  don't  distress  your- 
self on  that  score.' 

'I  don't,  indeed,*  observed  Bar- 
grave,  with  emphasis.  '  You've  had 
your  own  time  to  work  this,  on  the 
understanding,  as  you  know,  that  it 
was  to  be  worked  at  your  own  risk. 
I  haven't  interfered ;  it  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  But  your  costs  will  be 
heavy,  Tom;  I  can't  help  seeing 
that.  Tangle's  opinion  don't  come 
so  cheap,  you  see,  though  it's  word 
for  worcl  the  same  as  mine.  I  would 
have  let  you  have  it  for  nothing, 
and  anybody  else  for  six  and  eight- 
pence.* 

'The  costs  wiU  be  heavy,' 
answered  Tom,  still  radiant     'I 
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should  say  "  a  Thou."  wouldn't  cover 
the  amount  Of  course,  if  we  can't 
get  them  from  the  estate,  they  must 
come  out  of  my  pocket.' 

Bargrave's  eyebrows  were  raised. 
How  the  new  school  went  ahead,  he 
thought.  Here  was  this  nephew  of 
his  talking  of  a  thousand  pounds 
with  an  indiflference  verging  on  con- 
tempt Well,  that  was  Tom's  look- 
out; nevertheless,  on  such  a  road 
it  would  be  wise  to  establish  a  halt- 
ing-place, and  his  tone  betrayed 
more  interest  than  common  while 
he  asked — 

'  You  won't  take  it  into  Chancery, 
Tom,  will  you?' 

The  younger  man  laid  his  fore- 
finger to  the  side  of  his  nose,  winked 
thrice  with  considerable  energy, 
lifted  his  hat  from  its  peg,  adjusted 
his  collars  in  the  glass,  nodded  to 
his  uncle,  muttering  briefly,  *  Back 
in  two  hours,'  and  vanished. 

Old  Bargrave  looked  after  him 
with  a  grim,  approving  smile.  '  Boy 
or  man,'  said  he,  aloud, '  that  chap 
always  knew  what  he  was  about. 
Tom  can  be  safely  trusted  to  take 
care  of  Number  One.' 

He  was  wrong,  though,  on  the 
present  occasion.  If  Mr.  £yfe  did 
indeed  know  what  he  was  about, 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  the  en- ' 
terprise  on  which  he  had  embarked. 
He  was  selfish.  He  would  not  have 
denied  his  selfishness,  and  indeed 
rather  prided  himself  on  that  quality ; 
yet  behold  him  now  waging  a  con- 
test in  which  a  man  wastes  money, 
time,  comfort,  and  self-respect,  that 
he  may  wrest  from  real  sorrow  and 
discomfiture  the  shadow  of  a  happi- 
ness which  he  cannot  grasp  when 
he  has  reached  it  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
a  certain  fox  concerning  grapes 
hanging  out  of  distance;  but  it  is  a 
wisdom  seldom  acquired  till  the 
limbs  are  too  stiff  to  stretch  for  an 
effort — till  there  is  scarce  a  tooth 
left  in  the  mumbling  jaws  to  be  set 
on  edge. 

Tom  Ryfe  had  allowed  his  exist- 
enc  to  merge  itself  in  another's. 
For  months,  as  devotedly  as  such 
natures  can  worship,  he  had  been 
worshipping  his  ideal  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Bruce.  I  do  not  say  that 
ho  was  capable  of  that  highest  form 


of  adoration  which  seeks  in  the  first 
place  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
its  idol,  and  which,  as  being  too 
good  for  them,  women  constantly 
undervalue;  but  I  do  say  that  he 
esteemed  his  fair  client  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  attractive,  and. 
the  most  perfect  of  her  sex,  resolving 
that  for  him  she  was  the  only  wo- 
man in  the  world,  and  that  in  de- 
fiance of  everything,  even  her  own 
inclinations,  he  would  win  her  if  he 
could. 

In  Holbom  there  is  always  a 
Hansom  to  be  got  at  short  notice. 
'Grosvenor  Crescent,'  says  Tom, 
shutting  the  half -doors  with  a  bang, 
and  shouting  his  orders  through  the 
little  hole  in  the  top.  So  to  Gros- 
venor Crescent  he  is  forwarded  ac- 
cordmgly,  at  the  utmost  speed  at- 
tainable by  a  pair  of  high  wheels, 
a  well-bred  '  screw,*  and  a  rough- 
looking  driver  with  a  flower  in  his 
mouth. 

There  are  several  peculiarities,  all 
unreasonable,  many  ridiculous,  at- 
tending the  demeanour  of  a  man  in 
love.  Not  the  least  eccentric  of  these 
are  his  predatory  instincts,  his  ten- 
dency to  prowl,  his  preference  for 
walking  over  other  modes  of  con- 
veyance, and  his  inclination  to  sub- 
terfuge of  every  kind  as  to  his  ulti- 
mate destination.  Tom  Ryfe  was 
going  to  Belgrave  Square;  why 
should  he  direct  his  driver  to  set 
him  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off? 
why  overpay  the  man  by  a  shilling? 
why  wear  down  the  soles  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  elaborate  pair  of 
boots  on  the  hot,  hard  pavement 
without  compunction ?  Why?  Be- 
cause he  was  in  love.  This  was  also 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  turned 
red  and  white  when  he  approached 
the  square  railings;  that  his  nose 
seemed  to  swell,  his  mouth  got  dry, 
his  hat  felt  jtoo  tight,  and  the  rest  of 
his  attire  too  loose  for  the  occasion ; 
also  that  he  affected  an  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  numbers  of  the  doors, 
as  though  meditating  a  ceremonious 
morning  call,  while  all  the  time  his 
heart  was  under  the  laburnums  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  gardens,  at 
the  feet  of  a  haugh^,  handsome  girl, 
dressed  in  half-mourning,  with  the 
prettiest  black-laced  parasol  to  be 
found  on  this  side  of  the  Rue  Cas- 
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tiglione,  for  love— of  which,  indeed, 
as  the  gift  of  Mr.  Byfe,  it  was  a  type 
— or  money,  which,  not  having  been 
yet  i)aid  for,  it  conld  hardly  be  said 
to  represent. 

That  heart  of  his  gave  a  bound 
when  he  saw  it  in  her  hand  as  she 
sailed  up  the  broad  gravel- walk  to  let 
him  in.  He  was  almost  happy,  poor 
fedlow,  for  almost  a  minute,  not  dis- 
tressing himself  to  observe  that  the 
colour  never  deepened  a  shade  on 
her  proud,  pale  cheek;  that  the 
shapely  hand,  which  fitted  its  pass- 
key to  the  lock,  was  firm  as  a  den- 
tist's, and  the  clear,  cold  voice  that 
greeted  him  &r  steadier  than  his 
own. 

It  is  a  choice  of  evils,  after  all,  this 
favourite  game  of  cross-purposes  for 
twa  To  care  more  than  the  adver- 
sary entails  worry  and  vexation ;  to 
care  less  makes  a  burthen  of  it,  and 
a  bore. 

'Thank  you  so  much  for  coming. 
Hiss  Bruce— Maud/  said  Tom,  pas- 
sionately. '  Tou  never  fail,  and  yet 
I  always  dread,  somehow,  that  I 
shall  be  disappointed/ 

'I  keep  my  word,  Mr.  Eyfe,' 
answered  the  young  lady,  with  per- 
fect self-possession ;  '  and  I  am  quite 
as  anxious  as  you  can  be,  I  assure 
you.  I  want  so  to  know  how  we 
are  getting  on.' 

He  showed  less  discouragement 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Per- 
haps he  was  used  to  this  sang-froid, 
perhaps  he  rather  liked  it,  believing 
it,  in  his  Ignorance,  a  distinctive 
mark  of  class;  not  knowing—how 
should  he  ?— that,  once  excit^,  these 
thoroughbred  ones  are,  of  all  races, 
the  least  amenable  to  restraint 

*  I  have  bad  news,'  he  said,  ten- 
derly. 'Miss  Bruce,  I  hardly  like 
to  tell  you  that  I  fear  we  cannot 
make  out  case  enough  to  come  into 
court  I  took  the  ojpinion  of  the 
first  man  we  have.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  he  gives  it  against  us.  I  am 
not  selfish,'  he  added,  with  real 
emotion, '  and  I  am  sorry,  indeed, 
for  your  sake,  dearest  Miss  Bruce.* 

He  meant  to  have  caUed  her 
'  Maud ;'  but  the  beautiftd  lips  tight- 
ened, and  the  delicate  eyebrows 
came  down  very  straight  and  stem 
over  the  deep  ^es  in  which  he  had 
learned  to  read  his  &te.    He  would 


wait  for  a  better  opportunity,  he 
thought,  of  using  the  dear,  fieunilar 
name. 

She  took  small  notice  of  his 
trouble. 

'Has  there  been  no  mismanage- 
ment?* she  asked,  almost  angrily; 
'  no  papers  lost  ?  no  foul  play  ?  Have 
you  done  your  best?' 

'I  have,  indeed,'  he  answered, 
meekly.  '  After  all,  is  it  not  for  my 
own  interest  as  much  as  yours? 
Are  they  not  henceforth  to  be  in 
coDunon?' 

She  ignored  the  question  alto- 
gether; she  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  something  else.  While  they  paced 
up  and  down  a  walk  screened  from 
the  square  windows  by  tiees  and 
shrubs  already  clothed  in  the  tender, 
quivering  foliage  of  spring,  she  kept 
silence  for  sevend  seconds,  looking 
straight  before  her  with  a  sterner 
expression  than  he  could  yet  re- 
member to  have  seen  on  the  face  he 
adored.  Presently  she  spoke  in  a 
hard,  determined  voice — 

'  I  am  disappointed.  Yes,  Mr.  Byfe, 
I  don't  mind  owning  I  am  bitterly 
an4  grievously  disappointed.  There, 
I  suppose  if  s  not  your  fault,  so  you 
needirt  look  black  about  it ;  and  I 
dare  say  you  did  the  best  you  could 
aflFord  at  the  price.  Well,  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  your  feelings— your  very 
best,  then.  And  yet  it  seems  very 
odd — you  were  so  confident  at  first 
Of  course  if  the  thing's  reidly  gone, 
and  there's  no  chance  left,  it's  foUy 
to  think  about  it  But  what  a  future 
to  lose— what  a  future  to  lose  1  Idi. 
Byfe,  I  can't  stay  with  Aunt  Agatha 
—I  can't  and  I  won't  I  How  she 
could  ever  find  anybody  to  marry 
her!  Mr.  Byfe,  speak  to  me.  What 
had  I  better  do?' 

Tom  would  have  given  a  round 
sum  of  money  at  tlutt  moment  to 
recall  one  of  the  many  ima^nary 
conversations  held  with  Miss  Bruce, 
in  which  he  had  exhausted  poetry, 
sentiment,  and  forensic  ardour  for 
the  successful  pleading  of  his  suit. 
Now  he  could  find  nothing  better  to 
say  than  that  'he  had  hoped  she 
was  comfortable  with  Mis.  Stan- 
more;  and  anybody  who  didn't 
make  Miss  Bruce  comfortable  must 
be  brutal  and  wicked.  But — but— 
if  it  was  really  so — and  she  could  be 
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persnaded—whj,  Miss  Brace  mnst 
long  have  known — '  And  here  the 
voice  of  Tom,  the  plausible,  the 
prudent,  the  self-reliant,  degenerated 
to  a  husky  whisper,  because  he  felt 
that  his  yery  heart  was  mounting  to 
his  throat 

MisQ  Bruce  cut  him  exceedingly 
short. 

*  Yon  remember  our  bargain,*  she 
saidj  bitterly.  'If  you  don't,  I  can 
remmd  you  of  ii  Listen,  Mr.  Byfe ; 
I  am  not  going  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  dues.  You  were  to  win  back 
my  fortune  from  the  next  of  kin— 
this  cousin,  who  seems  tq  have  law 
on  his  side.  Ton  charged  yourself 
with  the  trouble— that  counts  for 
nothing,  it  i?  in  the  way  of  your  bu- 
siness—with the  coets— the  expenses 
—I  don't  know  what  you  call  them 
— these  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
estate.  It  was  all  plain  sailing,  if 
we  had  conquered;  and  there  was 
an  alternative  in  the  event  of  fiiilure. 
I  accepted  it.  But  I  tell  you,  not 
till  every  stratagem  has  hem  tried, 
every  stone  turned,  every  resource 
exhausted,  do  I  acknowledge  the 
defeat,  nor— I  speak  plain  English, 
Mr.  Ryfe — do  I  pay  the  penalty.' 

Ho  turned  very  pale.  '  You  did 
not  use  this  tone  when  we  walked 
together  through  the  snow  in  the 
avenue  at  Ecclesfield.  You  pro- 
mised of  your  own  accord,  you  miow 
you  did/  said  poor  Tom,  trembling 
all  over;  '  and  1  have  got  your  pro- 
mise in  writing  locked  up  in  a  tin 
box  at  home.' 

She  laughed  a  hard,  shrill  laugh, 
not  without  some  real  humour  in  it, 
at  his  obvious  distress. 

'  Keep  it  safe  in  your  tin  box,'  said 
she, '  and  don't  *be  afraid,  when  the 
time  comes,  that  I  shall  throw  you 
over.  Ah!  what  an  odd  thing 
money  is;  and  how  it  seems  able  to 
do  everything!'  She  was  looking 
miles  away  now,  totally  unconscious 
of  her  companion's  presence.  *  To 
me  this  five  or  six  thousand  a  year  re- 
presents hope,  eiyoyment,  position — 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having. 
More,  to  lose  it  is  to  lose  my  free- 
dom, to  lose  all  that  makes  hfe  en- 
durable ! 

*  And  you  have  lost  it,'  observed 
Tom,  doggedly.  He  was  not  very 
brave,  very  highminded>  very  chi- 


valrous in  any  way;  but  he  pos- 
sessed the  truly  B^tish  quality  of 
tenacity,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
shaken  off  bv  any  feminine  vagaries 
where  once  he  had  taken  hold. 

'  Et  je  payerais  de  ma  pe^rsonne,' 
replied  Miss  Bruce,  scornfully.  '  1 
don't  suppose  you  hiow  any  F^ch. 
Tou  must  go  now,  Mr.  Byfe ;  my 
maid's  coming  back  for  me  from 
the  bonnet-shop.  I  can't  be  trusted 
you  see  over  fifty  yards  of  pave- 
ment and  a  crossing  by  myself. 
The  maid  is  walking  with  me  now 
behind  these  lilac-bushes,  you  know. 
Her  name  is  Byfe.  She  is  very 
cross  and  silent ;  she  wears  a  well- 
made  coat,  shiny  boots,  rather  a 
ffood  hat,  and  carries  a  nosegay  as 
Dig  as  a  chimney-sweep's— you  can 
give  it  me  if  you  like— I  4^^  bslj 
you  brought  it  on  purpose.' 

How  sne  could  twist  and  turn 
him  at  will !  three  or  four  playftil 
words  like  these,  precious  all  the 
more  that  her  general  manner  was 
so  haughty  ana  reserved,  caused 
Tom  to  forget  her  pride,  her  whims, 
her  various  caprices,  her  too  pal- 
pable indifference  to  himself.  He 
offered  the  flowers  with  humble 
gratitude,  ignoring  resolutely  l^e 
presumption  that  she  would  pro- 
bably throw  them  away  before  she 
reached  her  own  door. 

'Good-bye,  Miss  Bruce,' said  he, 
bowing  reverently  over  the  slim 
hand  she  vouchsafed  hifu,  and 
'  Good-bye,'  echoed  the  young  lady, 
adding,  with  another  of  those  hsufd 
little  laughs  that  jarred  so  on  Tom's 
nerves.  '  Come  with  better  news 
next  time,  and  don't  give  in  while 
there's  a  chance  left ;  depend  upon 
it  the  money's  better  worth  having 
than  the  client  By-the-by,  I  sent 
you  ^  card  for  Lady  Goldthread's 
this  afternoon— only  a  stupid  break- 
fest— Did  you  forget  it?' 

'  Are  you  going?'  returned  Tom, 
with  the  clouds  clearing  from  his 
brow. 

'Perhaps  we  shall,  if  ifs  fine,' 
waa  the  reply.  '  And  now  I  can't 
wait  any  longer.  Don't  forget  what 
I  told  you,  and  do  the  teQt  you 
can.' 

So  Tom  Byfe  deported  from  his 
garden  of  Eden  with  sundry  mis- 
givings, not  entirely  new  tp  hiiUt 
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that  the  frnit  he  took  snch  pains  to 
ripen  for  his  own  gathering  might 
be  bat  gaudy  wax-work  after  all, 
or  painted  stone,  perhaps,  cold, 
smooth,  and  beautiful,  against  which 
he  should  rasp  his  teeth  in  Tain. 

The  well-tutored  Puckers,  dressed 
in  faded  splendour,  and  holding  a 
brown-paper  parcel  in  her  ha^d, 
was  waiting  for  her  young  lady  at 
the  comer  of  the  Square. 

While  thus  engaged  she  witnessed 
a  bargain,  of  an  unusual  nature, 
made  apparently  under  extraor- 
dinary pressure  of  circumstances. 
A  rajgged  boy,  established  at  the 
crossing,  who  had  indeed  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  endea- 
vours to  ferry  Puckers  over  dry- 
shod,  was  accosted  by  a  shabby- 
genteel  and  remarkably  good-look- 
ing man  in  the  following  ver- 
nacular— 

'  On  this  minnit,  off  at  six,  Buster ; 
two  bob  an'  a  bender,  and  a  three 
of  eye- water,  in?' 

'  Done  for  another  joey,'  replied 
Buster,  with  the  premature  acute- 
ness  of  youth  foraging  for  itself  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

'  Done,*  repeated  the  man,  pnll- 
ing  a  handful  of  silver  from  his 
pocket,  and  assuming  the  broom  at 
once  to  enter  on  his  professional 
labours,  ere  Puckers  had  recovered 
from  her  astonishment,  or  Buster 
could  vanish  round  the  comer  in 
the  direction  of  a  neighbouring 
mews. 

Though  plyuig  his  instrument 
diligently,  me  man  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  Square  gardens.  When 
Tom  Byfe  emerged  through  the 
heavy  iron  gate  he  whispered  a 
deep  and  horrible  curse,  out  his 
dark  ^es  shone  and  his  whole  face 
beamed  into  a  ruffianly  kind  of 
beauty,  when  after  a  discreet  pause. 
Miss  Brace  followed  the  young 
lawyer  through  the  same  portal. 
Then  the  man  went  to  work  with 
his  broom  harder  than  ever.  Not 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spreading  his 
cloak  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigQ 
mistress  lest  they  should  take  a 
speck  of  mud  could  have  shown 
more  loyalty,  more  devotion,  than 


did  Gentleman  Jim  sweeping  for 
bare  life,  as  Miss  Bruce  and  her 
maid  approached  the  crossing  he 
had  hired  for  the  occasion. 

Maud  recognized  him  at  a  glance. 
Not  easily  startled  or  surprised,  she 
bade  Puckers  walk  on,  while  she 
took  a  half-crown  from  her  purse 
and  put  in  the  sweeper's  hand. 

'  At  least  it  is  an  honest  trade,* 
said  she,  looking  him  fixedly  in  the 
&ce. 

The  man  turned  pale  while  he 
received  her  bounty. 

'  It's  not  that,  miss,'  he  stam- 
mered. '  Ifs  not  that— I  only 
wantjBd  to  get  a  look  of  ye.  I  only 
wanted  just  to  hear  the  turn  of  your 
voice  agaii^.  No  offence,  miss,  I'll 
go  away  now.  Oh  I  can't  ye  give  a 
chap  a  job  ?  Ifs  my  }ieart's  blood  as 
I'd  shed  for  you,  free— and  never 
ask  no  more  nor  a  kind  word  in 
return!' 

She  looked  him  over  from  head 
to  foot  once  more  and  passed  on. 
In  that  look  there  was  neither  sur- 
prise, nor  indignation,  nor  scom, 
only  a  quaint  and  somewhat  amused 
curiosity,  yet  this  thief  and  associate 
of  thieves  quivered,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sun-stroke.  When  she 
passed  out  of  sight  he  bit  the  half- 
crown  till  it  bent,  and  hid  it  away 
in  his  breast  '  I'll  never  part  with 
ye,*  said  he,  '  never ;'  uomindfid 
of  poor  Dorothea,  going  about  her 
work  tearful  and  forlorn.  Gentle- 
man Jim,  uneducated,  besotted,  half- 
bratalized  as  he  was,  had  yet  drunk 
from  the  cup  that  poisons  equally 
the  basest  and  noblest  of  our  kind. 
A  well-dressed,  good-looking  young 
man,  walking  the  other  side  of 
the  square,  did  not  fail  to  witness 
Tom  jRyfe's  ferewell  and  Maud's 
interview  with  the  crossing-sweeper. 
He  too  looked  strangely  disturbed, 
pacing  up  and  down  an  adjoining 
street  more  than  once,  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  ring  a 
well- known  bell.  Verily  Miss  Brace 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  ladies 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  puzzle,  worry, 
and  interest  every  man  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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BEPLEOTIONS. 

I  NEVER  met  yon,  lady  Mi, 
In  all  her  Majesty's  dominions; 
Nor  know  if  that* s  your  real  hair 

Or  only  the  last  thing  in  chignons. 
And  yet  I  mnoh  should  like  to  learn 

The  meaning  of  that  look's  dejection. 
For  yon  are  lost,  I  well  discern, 
In  deepest  mazes  of  reflection. 

Say,  do  you  ponder  o'er  the'one 

Who  sets  that  little  heart  so  beating? 
Is  he,  perchance,  a  younger  son? 

Or  does  his  passion  seem  retreating  ? 
Alas,  fair  maid !  'tis  hard»  I  know. 

To  see  how  hollow  is  affection. 
But  still  bear  up  against  the  blow« 

If  that's  the  subject  of  reflection. 

Perchance  a  cruel  parent's  word 

Bids  fair  to  mar  the  bliss  you  dream  of: 
Of  such  things  in  these  days  I've  heard, 

Now  MatrimoDy's  made  a  scheme  of. 
Well !  if  you're  under  age,  you  must 

Obey  that  parent's  harsh  direction — 
Renounce  your  love : — but  there!  I  trust' 

That's  not  the  subject  of  reflection. 

Or— it  may  be— some  handsome  shawl — 
New  bonnet— dress — or  some  such  weakness 

Has  seemed  to  make  your  toilette  small — 
A  thing  that  can't  be  borne  with  meekness ! 

Be  wise,  if  so,  and  seek  relief- 
Submit  your  sorrow  to  dissection. 

I'd  give  my  head  to  learn  your  grief. 
The  subject  of  such  deep  reflection. 

You've  lost  a  locket,  or  a  ring, 

A  brooch,  a  purse  with  some  amount  in? 
Or  dares  the  milliner  to  bring 

At  time  unmeet  her  small  account  in  ? 
I  own  I'm  at  a  loss  to  guess— 

Your  secret  baffles  all  detection- 
Yet  no!  I  have  it— have  it!  yes. 

The  subject  of  your  deep  reflection. 

Although  I  never  met  you,  dear. 

Throughout  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Your  subject  of  reflection's  clear. 

About  it  I've  no  two  opinions. 
That  I  should  be  so  blind,  alas, 

As  not  to  see !    I  own  correction — 
The  pretty  &uce  within  that  glass 

Is  ymir  sole  subject  of  reflection. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


THIS  18  a  story  told  oyer  the  fire 
at  a  country  house  where  I 
was  staying  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
mary  of  a  year  ago. 

It  was  the  hour  after  dinner,  and 
the  children  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  For  some  time  preyions  it 
had  been  as  thongh  all  the  bells  in 
the  house  were  gone  wild,  as  thongh 
all  the  spirits  in  the  world  and 
under  the  world  had  taken  to  rap- 
ping at  doors,  as  thongh  all  the 
miries,  good  and  bad,  had  gone 
abont  to  shower  their  gifts  on  the 
Tarioas  members  of  the  fitmily,  from 
Mr.  Heath,  squire,  downwards, 
through  Qooch,  butler,  to  John 
Sims,  stable  boy.  The  wild  clangour 
had  now  ceased,  however ;  the  up- 
roarious mirth  subsided,  the  oon- 
templatiye  mood  was  coming  on. 

It  came  thus  on  one  member  of 
the  circle.  '  Something  of  a  collec- 
tion, certainly!  Enough  to  set 
Lory  up  in  a  fSmcy  goods'  shop. 
Lory,  ten  years  of  age,  with  four- 
teen ;  Sissy,  fourteen,  with  eleyen ; 
Cecil,  six,  with  thirteen ;  Fan,  fiye, 
witii  sixteen ;  Lennard,  fifteen,  with 
six;  Flo,  nineteen,  with  twelye; 
Miss  Wilton— with  three.*  A  little 
silent  merriment,  for  Gumel  Duke 
had  inadvertently  touched  on  what 
was  a  sore  point;  at  least,  so  the 
youngsters  averred,  youth  being 
magnanimous  only  by  fits  ana 
starts.  'Ah,  children, /was  twenty- 
eight  before  ever  I  had  a  valentine.' 

'And  what  was  that,  uncle?' 
cried  ever  so  many  voices. 

'  And  what  was  that,  Mr.  Duke  ?' 
said  young  Ferrers,  seated  very 
close  to  Florence  Heath. 

*Ah,  thafs  a  story  —  a  long 
story,'  he  answered,  looking  half- 
hnmorously,  half  -  gravely  round 
the  group,  his  eye  resting  longest 
on  a  lady  some  nine  years  his  junior, 
into  whose  face  there  came  the 
brightest  blush  and  the  wickedest 
smile. 

'Then  tell  us  it,  uncle,  there's  a 
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dear,'  said  Sissy,  of  fourteen,  with 
fourteen's  good  appetite  for  stories. 
And  all  seconded  her. 

But  Gumel  Duke  shook  his  head, 
and  appeared  nowise  inclined.  A 
man  of  some  four-and-thirty  years, 
with  broad,  large  forehead,  dark, 
penetrative  eyes,  mouth  steadfEust  in 
itself~a  man,  written  within  and 
without,  was  Gumel  Duke. 

'Come,  Duke,*  said  Mr.  Heath, 
good-humouredly  backing  up  the 
young  people,  perhaps  himself  a 
little  curious. 

'  If  s  not  a  story  that  can  well  be 
told— not  a  story  at  all  easy  to  tell.' 

A  second  choras  of  entroaty.  A 
dozen  characteristic  speeches  in  a 
dozen  characteristic  tones  of  be- 
seeching, assertion,  disappointment, 
confidence,  hope. 

'  If  Uncle  Gumel  tells  it  in  his 
way,  we  must  tell  it  in  ours  also, 
must  we  not,  my  pet?'  said  the 
lady  whom  his  gaze  had  distin- 
guished, taking  littie  May  on  her 
lap,  her  voice  as  bright  and  sweet  as 
her  sweet,  bright  face.  The  saucy 
foce  and  voice  incited  them  not  a 
littie. 

'Come,  Duke,'  reiterated  Mr. 
Heath,  who  was  getting  an  inkling 
of  what  the  story  might  be,  '  that 
admission  was  half  permission,  eh  ?* 

'  Well,  see  here,  a  compromise.  I 
don't  know  what  induced  me,  but 
last  year  I  drew  up  a  time  and  au- 
thentic account— of— a  very  singular 
episode  in  a  man's  life.  I  have  it 
amongst  my  papers  in  the  library.' 

As  Mr.  Duke  walked  to  and  fiom 
the  Hbrary,  it  was  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  halt.  Strangely,  nothing 
about  him  became  Imn  so  well. 
The  slight  stoop  it  occasioned  gave 
him  an  air  of  continual  courtesy, 
and  a  genUeness  to  an  otherwise 
decided,  authoritative  bearing.  We 
girls  were  enthusiasts  abont  him, 
with  about  as  much,  or  as  littie, 
discrimination  as  commonly  be- 
longs to  girls. 
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When  he  returned^  it  was  with  a 
manuscript  of  many  closely-written 
pages  in  his  hand.  ^TMs  paper 
was  not  meant  for  so  many  ears.  I 
scarcely  know  how  much  is  told.' 
And  he  tnmed  over  a  page  or  two 
donbtfolly.  '  Well,  if  I  begin  to  nse 
the  scissors  and  amend,  it  may  not 
be  gennine;  it  is  that  now.  So, 
young  folks,  come  fience  round  your 
poor  old  uncle ;  a  bold  thing  he*s  in 
for,  I  can  tell  you,'  with  a  sly  face 
for  some  of  the  elders.  'Lennardis 
appointed  reader.  Fire  away,  Len- 
nard.  The  Story  of  Gumel  Duke's 
First  y^entine.' 

My  father  was  i^  captain  in  the 
Boyal  Na?y,  and  my  mother  the 
daughter  of  another— the  last  of  the 
old  Gumels  of  Berkshire.  But  at 
eight  years  of  age  I  had  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  penny  in  the 
world  wherewith  to  help  myself. 
From  eight  to  twenty  I  lived  by  the 
grace,  or  charity,  of  a  rich  relative. 
But  it  is  a  libel  on  either  word; 
for  if  you  would  know  what  his 
charity  was  like,  I  can  only  say, 
}ike  the  big,  ostentatious,  sordid- 
looking,  ugly  crown  pieces  which  in- 
yariably  accompanied  his  responses 
to  my  periodic  holiday  lett^— as 
big,  ostentatious,  sordid  -  looking, 
ugly.  These  very  periodic  holiday- 
letters  were  a  part  of  it  My  school- 
master was  post-diluvian  in  his 
opinions,  and  made  strong  objec- 
tion, but  had  to  content  himself 
with  leaving  me  entirely  to  my  own 
devices  in  the  matter,  which  devices 
at  first  consisted  of  obtaining  such 
assistance  as  was  to  be  obtained 
&om  the  elder  boys,  and  gradually, 
as  I  myself  grew  into  an  elder  boy, 
of  speaking  my  mind  on  various 
points  after  a  fashion  very  unusual 
In  the  hoUday-letter  era.  The  re- 
sponses were  offensive  enough ;  but 
by  the  time  I  perceived  it  I  had 
^wn  so  accustomed  as  to  suppose 
it  a  privilege  of  relationship. 

I  tbank  God  there  were  other  in- 
fluences at  work ;  for  such  culture 
as  Richard  Duke  desired  for  me, 
and  supposed  himself  to  have  pro- 
vided, inakee  a  man  either  cross- 
grained  or  without  any  grain  at  all 
—unworthy,  any  way.  My  school- 
master gave  me  of  lus  best,  partly 


because  he  was  a  conscientious  man, 
partly  because  of  a  personal  liking 
for  me,  partly  because  I  promised 
to  be  a  credit  to  the  school.  My 
comrades,  too,  stood  l^  me,  and  I 
never  lacked  an  invitation  for  holi- 
days, which  I  must  otherwise  have 
spent  at  the  school.  With  one 
thing  and  another  my  uncle's  crop 
of  tares,  sown  with  half-yearly  punc- 
tuality, bore  but  little  fruit  In  my 
visits  to  my  schoolfellows  I  was 
familiar  with  that  form  of  irritating 
speech  in  which,  however  much  it 
is  to  be  deplored,  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  relatives  do  at  times  in- 
dulge. It  was  not  difficult  to  con- 
found the  spirit  of  my  uncle's  contu- 
melious alms  with  this. 

It  is  hard  on  a  young  fellow  to 
have  the  solid  ground— so  solid  it 
seems  to  him— open  under  his  feet, 
as  it  did  under  mine.  There  are 
many  veritable  meam'ngs  that  will 
not  bear  abrupt  disclosures ;  God  is 
merciful,  and  mostly  the  young  are 
graduated  in  them.  I  don't  say  I 
was  not  a  little  uneasy  and  semi- 
conscious of  an  iigurious  element, 
but  it  came  hard  on  a  young  fellow. 

Not  long  after  I  commenced,  my 
college  career  a  competition  was 
announced  for  undergnuluates'of  a 
year's  standing,  the  prize  a  scholar- 
ship of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
When,  eager  and  hopeful,  I  stated 
my  intention  of  competing,  I  was 
given  in  a  roundabout  way  to  un- 
derstand that  I  should  be  running 
dangerously  counter  to  my  uncle's 
wishes ;  that  he  had  formerly  pri- 
vately objected  to  my  entrance  for  anv 
of  the  school  exhibitions.  Which 
roused  me  to  put  my  independence 
to  the  test  I  said,  in  public,  it  was 
strange,  after  this,  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed. And  I  did — to  receive  a  letter 
by  the  next  post  after  the  public 
announcement  withdrawing  my  al- 
lowance, with  not  a  single  reason 


•  What  do  you  do  now  ?'  asked  a 
friend,  to  whom  I  read  the  commu- 
nication. 

'Do?  Why,  please  God,  ^et  my 
name  into  the  Wranglers'  list  this 
time  three  years.' 

That  speech  and  my  story  were 
carried  to  the  head  of  my  college. 
He  sent  for  me,  and  offered  to  see 
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me  throngb  my  academical  oonrse. 
I  gratefally  declined  pecuniary  as- 
Bbtance;  he  bad  given  me  the  only 
aid  I  needed  in  keeping  up  in  me  a 
great  respect  for  my  kmd.  As  has 
been  said,  '  It  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary thata  man  shoald  see  many 
men  whom  be  can  respect'  I  ob- 
tained an  amount  of  literary  em- 
ployment, and  with  a  five-pound 
note  here  and  a  ten-i)ound  note 
there,  pulled  through,  to  see  myself 
in  the  three  years'  time  third 
Wrangler. 

Next  was  a  fellowship,  and  the 
post  of  travellii^gtutor  to  Yisoount 
Narboyne,  Lord  Oxford's  only  son. 
Lord  Uxford  was,  you  know,  a  great 
man  in  the  government  of  that 
day. 

A  gentle-minded,  delicately-nur- 
tured fellow  was  my  charge.  A 
milksop,  some  said ;  but  I  had  seen 
in  him  the  lion-heart  and  the  right 
instinct  I  did  love  that  fellow. 
Well,  it  is  the  often-repeated  story. 
I,  the  friendless,  penniless  man^ 
whose  death  might  momentarily 
afiBBct  a  dassfellowortwo— buteven 
that,  in  my  ohsourily,  doubtful— 
went  scathless  through  perils  many : 
he,  the  petted  boy,  heir  to  broaa 
acres,  to  a  vast  influence,  of  a  lonjB^ 
patrician  line,  the  only  son  of  his 
parents,  fell  ill  of  a  low  fever,  that 
has  iU  haunts  peculiarly  with 
penury  and  care,  and  died.  I  di4 
my  beist  by  him,  but  he  died.  It 
was  in  a  small  village  on  the  nearer 
Italian  coast.  On  the  first  tidings 
of  his  illpees  Lady  Uxtod  was  her- 
self too  ill  to  tiavel,  and  Lord  Ux- 
ford so  greatly  engaged  in  public 
affiurs  as  only  to  arrive  the  day 
before  his  son's  death. 

On  my  return  to  England^  which 
was  deb^ed  until  the  spring  by  my 
own  st^ie  of  health,  my  first  visit 
was  to  Somersley,  the  Uxfords* 
Hampshire  seat  He  had  with- 
drawn from  the  government  shortly 
after  his  bereavement,  and  thcT 
wejre  living  in  strict  privacy.  Both 
Lord  and  Lady  Uxford  were  lavish 
with  their  kindnesses.  They  treated 
me  almost  as  a  son,  and  on  the  last 
evening  of  my  month's  visit  Lcurd 
Uxfora,  whilst  knowing  the  element 
of  independence  so  hturshly  evoked 
in  my  character,  ventured  to  oSev 


me  a  thousand  poxmds  besides  my 
salary  up  to  the  very  date.  I  am  an 
old  traveller,  and  I  assure  you  there 
is  a  wonderful  deal  in  the  way  a 
knapsack  is  packed.  Not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  could  have  offered 
that  thousand  pounds— a  great  sum 
to  me  in  those  days— so  as  to  have 
it  accepted.  But  I  took  it  from 
Lord  Uxford.  For  this  is  how  he 
gave  it  'Our  obligation  to  you 
neither  this  nor  anything  could 
remove :  and,  indeed,  my  w&e  and  I 
both  feel  it  to  be  the  dearest  thing 
remaining  to  us.  We  know— Hugh 
told  me  that  time— you  are  saving 
money  for  two  purposes;  the  one  I 
commend,  the  other  I  do  not  com- 
mend.   Think  it  over,  Duke.* 

I  did  think  it  over,  and  the  next 
morning,  in  bidding  him  fiurewell, 
I  askeqf  his  advice,  'Some  years 
ago,  my  lord,  as  you  know,  I  regis- 
tered a  resolve  to  repay  to  my  uncle 
every  fiEud;hing  I  ever  cost  him. 
Principal,  interest,  compound  in- 
terest, collateral  gains,  I  reckoned 
them  all  at  fifteen  nuDdred  pounds. 
Your  thousand  has  made  up  the 
sum,  and  a  little  to  spare.  But  now 
it  seems  not  a  good  thing  to  pay  it 
Ton  know  my  provocation,  my 
lord,  and  yet  I  am  reluctant.' 

'  When  you  speak  of  provocation, 
I  think,  Duke,  you  have  answered 
yourself 

'But  then/  said  I,  in  extreme 
perplexity,  '  }f  I  dmi't,  it  helps  ma 
on  so  with  tljjese  prqjects  that  have 
been  my  waking  and  sleeping  dream 
these  two  years  and  more.  And 
so  it  cau  look  ugly,  even  to  my- 
self.' 

'  If  s  just  'GD0  of  those  oases  in 
which  you  are  (he  only  judge  of 
yourself.' 

And  I  did  not  repay  it  Instead, 
I  offered  myself  as  a  candidate  f<^ 
the  mastership  of  an  endowed 
school  in  the  small  town  of  Gum- 
berley,  in  the  oQjmty  of  Beepshire. 
The  only  difficulty  the  trustees 
made  was  over  the  excessive  supe- 
riority of  my  testimonials.  There 
must  be  something  against  me,  or 
I  couldn*t  want  to  come  there.  But 
a  chance  word  in  a  letter  of  Lord 
Uxford's  to  a  gentleman,  a  trustee, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  settled  that 
point  for  me.    I  was  to  have  two 
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hundred  and  a  house ;  bat  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust  I  was  not  to  take 
boarders,  nor,  indeed,  any  pnpils 
other  than  fonndation  scholars. 
These  very  terms,  with  theur  means 
of  subsistence  and  promise  of  a 
f^ood  margin  of  leisure,  were  my 
mducements.  But  the  good  people 
of  Oumberley  were  so  amazed  at 
my  choice  they  set  me  down  from 
the  first  in  the  category  of  eccen- 
trics; and  the  character  clung  to 
me,  as  characters  will  cUng,  no  more 
to  be  shaken  off  than  the  grasp  of  a 
drowning  man,  when  they  came  to 
know  more  of  me  and  my  pursuits 
— ^when  they  came  to  know  that  I 
was  making  delicate  and  costly  ex- 
periments towards  some  great  me- 
chanical discoYery. 

My  self-imposed  exclusion  had  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended.  I 
had  any  number  of  invitations,  I 
might  haye  been  intimate  at  any 
number  of  houses ;  I  was  decided  to 
be  quite  presenteole,  and  I  had  no 
peculiar  relatives  to  turn  up  un- 
awares. It  came  even  to  be  whis- 
pered about  that  it  was  a  very  great 
man  who  occasionally  visited  me, 
who  came  and  went  so  unostenta- 
tiously, as  ^eat  men  do  come  and 
go.  (Lord  Uxford,  who,  having  an 
estate  in  the  next  county,  would 
take  me  in  his  way.)  I  by  no  means 
debarred  myself  from  society;  I 
simply  refused  it  ascendency  over 
me :  I  was  even  intimate  with 
one  &mily,  finding  many  points  in 
common  with  its  head,  Mr.  Freke- 
ston.  Similarly,  I  never  resolved, 
as  some  men  do,  that  I  would  not 
marry,  or  rather  attempt  to  marry : 
at  the  same  time  it  always  remained 
a  thing  of  to-morrow  with  ma 

Three  years'  sojourn  in  Oum- 
berley found  me  in  my  twenty- 
eightii  year.  Three  years  they  were 
of  intense  application,  carrying  me 
on  and  on,  until  my  goal  was  well 
in  sight.  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
my  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  but  I 
reckoned,  almost  confidently,  that  in 
the  next  year's  estimates  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  would  ask  some- 
thing on  my  account.  I  had  had 
no  communication  with  my  uncle 
from  the  time  of  his  casting  me 
adrift.  Stay,  though;  I  was  once 
even  introduced  to  him.     I  was 


present  at  the  evening  conversa- 
zione of  a  great  London  society, 
before  whose  members  I  had  that 
morning  read  a  paper.  There  was 
a  little  talk  alK)ut  me  and  this 
paper,  which  my  uncle,  also  present, 
heard  without  heariug  my  name. 
Fond  of  the  role  of  the  rich  con- 
noisseur, he  requested  an  introduc- 
tion. I,  in  equal  ignorance  up  to 
tins  point,  stood  bowing  before  a 
tall,  fine  man,  with  perfectly  white 
hair,  and  a  calm,  courteous  face, 
only  when  he  snuled  it  looked  as 
liable  to  breakage  as  china. 

'  Are  not  the  Mr.  Dukes  rela- 
tives?' asked  a  gentleman  near, 
supposing  the  introduction  super- 
fluous. 

'  Eelatives  ?  yes,'  replied  my 
uncle ;  '  uncle  and  nephew  indeed 
—but  not  acquaintances.' 

And  asking  an  indifferent  ques- 
tion or  two  in  the  most  collected 
voice,  he  bowed  himself  away.  Now, 
you  know,  I,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
foolishly  embarrassed  for  some  time 
after. 

The  next  I  heard  of  him  was  his 
death.  I  was  mentioned  in  his  will, 
for  fie  left  me  a  picture  of  my  father 
by  Opie,  and  nineteen  guineas 
wherewiih  to  buy  a  mourning  ring. 
But  all  his  other  property  went  to 
EdmundBuke'schildren:  the  money 
to  the  younger  sons  and  daughters, 
the  freehold  estates  to  the  eldest 
son  —  now  the  representative  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  Duke 
family. 

This  Edmund  Duke,  now  dead 
some  three  years,  was  another  bro- 
ther of  my  father's,  more  wealthy 
even  than  Bichard,  and  married  to 
Lady  Frances  Heriot,  a  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mainwaring.  He 
had  been  estranged  from  my  father 
—the  only  cause  an  hour's  hot 
words ;  but  grown  men  don't  come 
easily  together  again.  I  had  under- 
stood that  after  my  father's  death 
he  expressed  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  so.  Therefore  my  one 
impression  of  him  was  better  than 
my  one  impression  of  Richard  Duke. 
When  I  heard  how  the  money  was 
left,  I  thought  of  '  for  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given.'  But  I  was 
very  resolved  my  one  talent  should 
not  be  hidden  in  a  napkin. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  the  Valentine's  day  after  my 
twenty-eighth  birthday.  I  was  freed 
from  my  pupils,  it/  as  Fotmder's 
day,  being  distinguished  by  a  whole 
holiday.  All  the  morning  I  had 
been  toiling  oyer  my  work,  as  to 
myself  I  always  called  it ;  doing  too 
much  perhaps,  for  I  had  come  to 
one  of  those  full  stops  which  used 
80  to  harass  and  depress  me  when  I 
first  commenced  my  researches,  but 
which  I  now  knew  to  be  as  much 
physical  as  mental.  So  I  planned 
to  take  a  smart  gallop,  return  home 
to  a  b'ght  luncheon— I  had  respect  for 
the  saying,  'a  full  head,  an  empty 
stomach,'— and  reapply  myself  to 
my  labours  with  what  new  lights 
I  might  be  blessed  with. 

This  programme  in  view,  I  left 
my  papers  just  as  I  rose  from  them; 
somewnat  rash  perhaps  with  one 
precious  document  of  which  I  had 
no  duplicate,  the  fruition  of  the 
whole,  amongst  them.  But  my 
housekeeper  would  have  deemed 
it  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth 
to  introduce  unauthorized  Tisitors 
to  my  study. 

I  returned  from  my  six-mile 
gallop  without  any  definite  train 
of  thought,  but  in  splendid  trim 
for  thinking.  Braced  up,  and  all 
a-glow  with  the  exerdse  of  riding, 
I  walked  briskly  into  my  study. 
GonceiTe  my  amazement  at  sight 
of  a  hat,  cloak,  a  lady  s  travelling 
gear,  in  fact,  lying  carelessly,  as 
thrown  off,  on  the  table  where  my 
papers  had  been ;  and  coiled  up  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire  the  owner 
thereof— coiled  up  I  call  it,  because 
when  she  rose  it  was  with  a  languid, 
supple  motion.  As  I  stood  with 
the  door  in  my  hand,  gazing  with 
all  my  eyes,  as  we  provincials  say, 
and  ^e  tranquilly  turned  her  face 
my  way,  she  looked  so  entirely  at 
her  ease,  and  yet  the  whole  tableau 
was  so  unreal,  or  rather,  so  con- 
founding, I  involuntarily  thought 
of  the  witch-woman  I  had  read  of 
in  old  romances — the  witch- woman 
who  comes  upon  one  unawares  and 
steals  away  one's  senses. 

When  she  rose,  which  she  was  in 
no  haste  to  do,  she  showed  herself  to 
be  of  about  middle  height,  of  a 


beautiful  figure— the  sort  of  sway- 
ing, balanced  figure  which,  if  the 
back  be  turned  to  you,  makes  you 
curious  to  see  the  face  going  with 
it.  And  Jier  face  was  pale,  and 
almost  oval,  with  dark  eyebrows— 
or  eyebrows,  the  rather,  dark  by 
contrast  with  her  complexion— dark- 
grey  eyes  and  long  daxk  lashes ;  but 
the  hajr  was  lighter  than  chestnut, 
of  a  profound  colour ;  that  is,  mostly 
all  shade,  but  sometimes  all  bright- 
ness. If  you  saw  her  in  a  crowd 
you  would  look  after  her.  The  long 
black  lashes  and  the  eyelids  drooped 
very  much,  except  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  she  gave  you  a  wide, 
quick  glance ;  but  yet  you  knew  the 
great  grey  eyes  were  lying  in  wait 
behind  them,  either  indifferent,  or 
insolent,  or  wicked,  as  her  mood 
might  be.  Her  dress  was  of  a  deli- 
cate grey-ribbed  material;  on  the 
little  white  hands  flashed  brave 
rings  i  indeed  everything  about  her 
though  quiet,  as  was  suitable  for 
travelling,  was  also  rich  and 
costly. 

From  her  post  on  the  rug,  and 
from  under  the  haughty,  drooping 
lids,  she  surveyed  me  as  critically 
as  though  I  was  the  intruder  and 
she  the  intruded  upon.  And  as 
nonchalantly  as  possible  she  fol- 
lowed my  glance  to  the  escritoire, 
where  I  was  thankful  to  see  my 
papers  in  not  so  very  great  disorder 
— one  gets  to  be  thaiikful  for  smcdl 
mercies.  *I  suppose,'  said  she, 
rising  to  h^  feet  with  just  so  much 
haste  as  suited  her,  'I  ought  to 
apologize  for  trespassing.' 

'  I  suppose  so,  too,'  was  on  my 
tongue's  end,  for  not  a  shade  of 
apology  did  she  so  much  as  affect. 

'  Your  housekeeper  warned  me 
out  of  this  room  as  if— as  if  there 
were  spring-guns  or  infernal  ma- 
chines In  it,'  looking  to  some  queer, 
outlandish  models  in  one  comer. 

'  Mrs.  Pell  had  her  orders  un- 
doubtedly, but ' 

'  Tes,  it  was  her  orders ;  but  I 
gave  mine,  you  see,  so  it  does  not 
signify.'  She  had  a  trick  of  pouting 
her  lower  lip,  especially  when  she 
ceased  speaking,  and  she  carried  her 
head  a  little  back,  so  you  may  know 
she  had  not  much  humility  about 
her. 
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It  was  evident  I  onght  to  be  gra- 
tified ;  I  did  manage  to  say,  '  I  am 
glad  yon  took  my  hospitality  for 
granted:'  I  spoiled  it  thoflgb  by 
a  second  dubious  glance  towards 
my  papers.  '  But  really — I  am  in 
ignoraDce— I  have  not  the  honour 
of  an  acquaintance.  Is  there  not 
some  mistake  ?'  For  who  my  Tisitor 
was  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea,  and 
she  spoke  as  though  I  ought  to 
know  her. 

'  Oh,  I  thought  your  housekeeper 
would  have  told  you ;'  her  tone  on 
the  instant  more  distant,  and  less 
patronising.  '  You  are  Mr.  Gumel 
Duke,  are  you  notf  A  doubt  mo- 
mentarily troubling  her.  '  /  am 
Miss  Duke.    I  have  surprised  you !' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  still  require  some 
enlightenment  But  there  can  be 
but  one  Miss  Duke,  I  imagine.' 
And  I  held  out  my  hand  in  some- 
what tardy  welcome.  'My  cousin, 
I  presume — Mr.  Edmund  Duke's 
daughter.'  The  slight  forward  in- 
clination of  her  head  confirmed  me. 

'  And  you  are  Gurnel  Duke.  Ah, 
I  was  sure  I  should  find  it  so.  Di- 
rectiy  the  porter  snoke  I  gueseed  it 
It  is  quite  by  acciaent  I  find  mvself 
here.  Now  you  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  do' — ^she  had  quite  returned 
to  her  first  condescension.  'I 
have  never  been  in  this  part  of 
England  before— but  your  house- 
keeper said  something  about  your 
lunch.  Hadn't  you  better  order  it 
in? — I  really  could  eat  some.' 

'Well,'  thought  I,  'jBome  per- 
sons' adaptation  to  circumstances 
is  something  remarkable.' 

*  And  Baker/  added  she,  as  I 
went  to  obey  her  behests ;  '  do  see 
that  your  housekeeper  makes  her 
comfortable.' 

'And  who's  Baker?'  I  asked, 
more  and  more  in  a  maze. 

'Oh,  you  will  sympathize  with 
Baker;  she'd  in  such  distress  of 
mind ;'  in  as  solcnm  a  voice,  but  a 
spice  of  girlish  glee  in  her  eyes  over 
the  dismay  that  struggled  with  my 
desire  to  be  hospitable.  For,  what 
this  invasion  portended  I  had  as 
yet  no  knowledge.  'Yes,  and 
Baker's  comfort  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence as  mine,  please.' 

I  found  Baker  a  rigid-looking 
duenna  whom,  doubtless,  her  mis- 


tress could  twist  round  her  fingers 
— by  token  of  her  very  rigidi^. 
Bhe  was  installed  in  the  room  in 
which  I  ordinarily  received  my  own 
visitors. 

'  About  my  being  here,'  said  my 
cousin,  on  my  return.  'I  am  oti 
my  way  to  my  broker's  at  Steeple 
Audley.  Of  course  I  should  have 
taken  the  line  by  Audleybury,  and 
then  Steeple  Audley ' 

'  Your  brother's.  Miss  Duke,  at 
Steeple  Audley?' 

'Don't  you  know?  Frank  has 
bought  the  Park  estate,  and  he  is 
going  to  live  there  principally.  I 
shall  be  with  him  a  great  deal. 
Well,  at  Lipswich  Junction,  a  stupid 
porter  put  us  into  a  wrong  train, 
and  we  did  not  find  it  out  until  we 
were  told  to  leave  the  carriage  at 
Cumberley— here.  It  does  not  go 
further,  you  know.  They  would 
have  posted  us  on,  but  there  isn't 
a  horse  in  the  town  can  go  the  dis- 
tance—they are  all  lame,  I  think 
they  said.' 

'And  it  is  eight- and -tw^ty 
miles.' 

'  Yes.  So  there  they  stood,  star- 
ing at  me  and  each  other,  until  one 
remarked  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Duke 
in  the  town— they  had  heard  my 
name  ft  dozen  times,  only  it  took 
that  time,  you  see,  to  dawn  on 
them.  I  was  sure,  directly.  I 
asked  your  Christian  name.  That 
no  one  knew.  You  were  Mr.  Duke. 
Were  you  a  schoolmaster?  Yes. 
And  then  I  asked  for  a  fly,  and 
came  straight  here.  You  see  I 
was  so  sure.  I  know  all  about  you, 
although  you  don't  know  me  at  all.' 
The  air  is  indescribable.  I  might 
be  one  of  the  common  herd,  she  did 
not  affirm  it;  but  the  '  me '  was  a 
grand  assertion.  You  must  not 
think  that  in  this  or  anything  else 
she  was  pert  or  fast  She  had  no- 
thing of  that  about  her.  It  was 
only  that  she  had  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  and  a  simple,  naive  way  of 
saying  the  most  arrogant  things. 
She  had  also  her  airy  moods  and 
phages  of  clear,  bright,  sunshiny 
langhter;  sometimes  pungent  but 
always  pure.  Yes,  I  got  to  know 
them  all  well. 

'  I  don't  see  that  you  can  get  to 
Steeple  Audley  to-day.' 
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'  I  don't  see  that  I  can.  Won't 
Frank  be  in  terror!  And  there's 
no  telegraph  after  Fambam.  I>^ur 
me,  what  a  stupid  place  this  Cum- 
berley  must  be !  The  people  said  I 
could  get  to  Audleybury  \j  going 
back  to  Lipawich.  But  then  I 
shouldn't  reach  Steeple  Audley  un- 
til two  hours  after  dark,  and  Frank 
would  not  allow  that.' 

'  It  is  a  fifty  miles'  detour  besides. 
Yon  co'dd  go  direct  from  here  to 
Audleybury  about  seven ;  but  that 
is  even  more  into  the  dark.' 

'Wont Frank  be  anxious  indeed?* 

'  It  seems  to  me.  Miss  Buke,  there 
are  two  things  you  want  done,' 
said  I,  calling  the  roll  of  the  enemy's 
force  before  mustering  my  own— 
'  Your  brother's  anxiety  relieved, 
and  yourself  lodged  suitably?'  She 
nodded  attentively  from  her  chair. 
'Letting  Mr.  Duke  know— thafs 
no  great  difficulty.  Send  a  message 
for  the  guard  to  put  on  the  wires 
at  Parnham— a  train  goes  that  way 
in  little  over  an  hour.  Lodgings 
are  not  so  easy.  I  have  a  plan— I 
will  ask  some  friends  of  mme,  the 
Ftekestons.  It  could  not  be  nicer 
than  that  you  should  go  there.  I 
don't  know  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
keston  are  returned  from  London 
yet.  Well,  if  not,  I  must  ask  the 
other  ladies  of  the  family — that  is, 
of  course,  if  it  meets  your  approval.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  arranged 
just  what  is  best,'  she  said,  in  grave 
thanks,  with  the  air  of  conferring 
a  favour  in  accepting  service.  (I 
am  trying  to  be  a  faiOiful  describer 
of  all  this:  how  far  I  succeed  I 
cannot  tell.)  The  spirit  of  her 
thanks— her  unhesitating  reliance  on 
my  judgment  of  what  was  fitting  for 
her— and  the  happy  fearlessness 
which  had  been  her  chief  security, 
I  liked  best  in  her.  For,  as  Ed- 
mund Duke's  daughter— I  will  be 
honest — her  very  apparent  ease  of 
circumstance,  her  beauty  even,  were 
a  provocation  and  an  ofifence  to 
me.  I  did  not  know  until  I  saw 
her  that  I  had  been  jealous  that 
Edmund  Duke's  &mily  had  been 
preferred  before  me.  One  cannot 
well  forestall  these  jealousies,  yet 
it  is  one's  own  fault  if  their  spring- 
ing life  be  not  cut  short  And— I 
will  be  honest  to  myself  too— as 


soon  as  it  showed  itself  above 
ground  I  called  my  envy  by  its  own 
ugly  name  and  disowned  it  But 
these  things  are  not  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  doing  are  apt  to  make 
one  ungracious. 

*  Cumberley  House  —  Mr.  Fre- 
keston's  place,'  1  continued,  half 
in  explanation,  half  in  deliberation, 
'  is  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  But 
the  bank— I'll  go  there;  that's  no 
more  than  five  minutes'  walk.  If 
he  has  been  there  any  time  today, 
he'll  be  there  now.  When  I  have 
seen  him  I  will  go  to  Cumberley 
House,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Frekeston 
hersell  Will  that  do  for  the  mes- 
sage ?*  handing  her  what  I  had  been 
writing  meanwhile.  '  Miss  Duko 
to  Francis  Duke,  Steeple  Audley 
Park.  Put  into  wrong  train  at 
Lipswich ;  brought  on  to  Cumberley. 
Met  Mr.  Gurnel  Duke;  am  going 
for  the  night  to  Mr.  Frekeston's.' — 
'  Stay,  I'll  add  banker,  because  Mr. 
Duke  will  probably  know  the  firm. 
They  have  a  branch  at  Audleybury. 
Here  comes  luncheon.' 

'  And  we  can  sit  down  to  it  with 
a  clear  conscience,  can  we  not?' 
said  she,  smiling.  '  Thank  you,  it 
all  does  nicely.  Exactly  one  of  my 
scrapes,  Frank  Will  say.  But  I  al- 
ways get  out  of  them,  you  know.* 

Witn  her  wide  aflSrming  eyes, 
quickly  arched  brows,  head  a  little 
aside,  hands  laid  one  in  the  other, 
she  looked  like  a  happy,  naughty 
child  —  happy  in  her  immunity. 
There  are  so  many  harsh  words 
going  about  the  world,  one  ought  to 
be  glad  for  the  little  head  on  which 
they  fell  not  at  all,  or  so  lightly  as 
to  be  tossed  off  as  lightly. 

Then  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
luncheon.  By-and-by  the  girl  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  took  in 
me,  the  room,  herself,  in  a  glance, 
and  showing  her  appreciation  of 
the  situation  by  a  light  laugh,  said, 
'  Don't  you  feel  honoured.  Cousin 
Gurnel?' 

'  Well,  Miss  Duke— upon  con- 
sideration—can't say  I  do.'  I  was 
rather  grim  in  my  answer,  between 
two  moods,  remember. 

Out  came  the  pouting  lip.  '  And 
for  me  to  be  at  the  trouble.  But  I 
thought  you  did  look  a  miser  over 
your  compliments.'    One  could  not 
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be  snie  whether  she  were  laughing 
at  me  or  herself. 

Soon  I  went  on  my  errand.  When 
I  returned,  which  was  not  for  three 
hours,  I  found  quite  a  splendour  of 
candles  in  the  room,  the  music 
strewn  over  the  piano,  and  half-a- 
dozen  books  on  the  table  beside  the 
young  lady,  herself  buried  in  the 
depths  of  my  luxurious  easy-chair. 
All  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Yes,  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  did 
not  so  strike  me  at  the  time,  but  I 
received  it  on  my  mind,  a  negatiye 
ready  to  furnish  any  number  of 
impressions  when  I  had  the  leisure. 
The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  room. 
Now  this  one  room  in  tiie  house  was 
to  me  my  room  in  the  same  sense 
that,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  I  had 
in  the  morning  been  engaged  on 
was  to  me  my  work.  Books  from 
ceiling  to  floor  on  two  sides;  a 
piano  and  old  carred  furniture  on 
another  side ;  strange  models  in  one 
comer ;  bronzes  and  busts  here  and 
there;  on  the  wall  some  choice 
prints  and  one  or  two  good  oil- 
paintings — not  purchased  out  of  my 
own  means,  nor,  indeed,  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  them:  gifts  at  differ- 
ent times  from  my  friends,  Lord  and 
Lady  Uxford ;  many  of  them  once 
their  dear  son's  property.  And  my 
room  might  have  been  the  library 
in  their  mansion,  and  the  girl  might 
have  been — something  more  than  a 
chance  visitor. 

I  could  report  the  transmission 
of  the  message,  and  a  favourable 
answer  from  the  Frekestons.  •  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Miss  Duke, 
Mr.  Frekeston's  carriage  will  be 
round  for  you.' 

'  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
say  ?  They  are  very  kind.  1  hope 
they  are  not  too  much  inconveni- 
encing themselves.' 

Problem  presenting  itself  to  me 
— Consideration  can  be  shown  807n€ 
people ;  is  it  to  be  resented  ? 

*  They  seemed  only  too  pleased,' 
I  assured  her.  '  Mr.  Frekeston 
himself  is  coming  for  you.  And 
Mrs.  Frekeston  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage that  you  were  not  to  trouble 
yourself,  she  would  provide  any- 
thing you  needed.'    So  her  affairs 


arranged,  she  subsided  into  the 
depths  of  her  chair. 

I,  standing  on  the  rug  before  the 
fire,  subsided  into  a  reverie  having 
to-day's  events  for  its  subject;  not 
attempting  their  arrangement,  tak- 
ing up  one,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  fancy  dictated,  laying  it  down  for 
another — our  wont  with  recent 
experiences  yet  in  the  rough. 

'  You  might  be  my  brother  there,' 
she  said,  suddenly  breaking  the 
silence.  '  Only  you  are  two  sizes 
bigger,  and  he's  not  strong-looking. 
You  are  very  like  him.' 

'  A  tremendous  piece  of  imper- 
tinence on  my  part,  isn't  it  now, 
Miss  Duke  ?'  An  answer  springing 
from  the  particular  recollection  at 
that  precise  moment  occupying  my 
mind. 

The  girl  found  me  out  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  quite  deserved  the  lazy 
enjoyment  in  her  eyes.  Yet  I  must 
say  for  myself  that  these  bubbles  ot 
jealousy  in  coming  to  the  surfEuse 
were  dispersing  themselves.  I  con- 
trived to  be  more  agreeable  with 
my  next  words. 

'  This  brother  of  yours,  this  Frank, 
.which  is  he?  I  know  so  little  of 
you,  as  you  say.' 

'Oh,  Frank  is  the  eldest.  At 
least— well,  Frances,  my  married 
sister,  is  older,  but  he's  the  eldest 
of  the  boys.  Then  comes  Heriot; 
he's  in  India.' 

'  Heriot,— well,  I  do  very  much 
hope  he  does  credit  to  the  name,'  I 
said,  slipping  back  into  my  captious 
mood. 

She  looked  full  at  me  with  a  new 
kind  of  gravity  on  her  face.  '  I 
should,  hope  so,'  she  answered, 
simply  and  yet  spiritedly.  *My 
&ther  was  very  fond  of  mamma, 
and  it  is  her  family  name.  And  I 
am  Maud,  because  it  was  her  second 
name.  It  seems  very  nice  to  me. 
I  like  it  should  be  so.' 

I  felt  rebuked  and  told  her  so, 
and  why.  It  appeared  to  afford 
her  inmiense  amusement 

'  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Duke,'  she 
said,  in  her  indolentiy  saucy  way- 
she  was  never  prettier  thaii  when 
she  was  impertinent — '  it  is  as  d^i- 
gerous  no^i^ays  to  wear  one's  con- 
science on  one^s  sleeve  as  it  is  to 
wear  one's  heatt  ?' 
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'These  Prekeston  people?'  she 
asked  by  and  by.  '  what  sort  are 
they?' 

'  What  sort?  Is  it  a  directory  de- 
finition yon  want?'  I  b^an  to 
have  an  ear  for  her  malice  afar  ofEl 
'I  told  you — bankers.  A  census 
definition,  perhaps,  though?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frekeston,  the  other  side 
of  forty ;  Jane  and  Mary  Frekeston, 
eighteen  and  twenty  respectiyely. 
The  sons  don't  form  part  of  the 
household;  one  is  in  the  branch 
bank  at  Audleybuj^,  the  other's  in 
the  Indian  army.  Or  will  a  society 
de6nition  suflSce?— Give  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dinner-parties,  a  great 
many  pleasant  eyening-parties,  once 
a  year  a  grand  ball— and  know  tiie 
county  people.' 

'  You  are  giving  yourself  an  in- 
finiiy  of  trouble,'  she  quietly  said, 
but  with  a  flash  from  under  the 
lashes.  '  I  only  want  to  know  if 
I  shall  have  to  cut  them.' 

She  could  not  put  me  down  quite 
as  at  first  '  Then  for  my  final  de- 
finition. Miss  Duke — they  are  my 
very  intimate  friends.' 

'  It  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  cut  you,' 
laughed  she,  gaily.  '  Tou  are  such 
fun.'    Which  was  a  curious  way  of 

Sutting  it,  to  say  the  least,  for  my 
ignity. 

Just  then  Mr.  Frekeston's  car- 
riage drove  up.  I  was  a  litle  anx- 
ious as  to  how  she  would  choose 
to  behave,  but  on  her  introduction 
she  thanked  him  with  such  pretty 
earnestness  for  the  trouble  be  was 
giving  himself,  she  even  brought 
him  quite  out  of  his  customary  re- 
serve. He  took  it  for  granted  I 
should  accompany  them,  but  I  de- 
clined, and  when  pressed  for  my 
reasons,  adduced  my  work.  'I 
had  this  day  in  store  for  weeks,  and 
now,  if  I  let  it  slip,  I  should  have 
it  on  my  conscience  as  many  more 
weeks.' 

'  Your  conscience  again,  Mr. 
Duke,'  said  she,  in  a  nuling  tone, 
with  a  suspicion  of  pique.  For 
the  proudest  woman  m  the  world 
c  annot,  I  have  seen,  overlook — tliat 
is,  cannot  utterly  despise— the  very 
humblest  man  in  the  world  if  he 
will  not  at  her  gesture  of  bidding 
lie  down  for  her  to  put  her  foot  on 
his  neck. 


It  says  something  for  my  per- 
sistent industry  that  in  five  minutes 
I  was  seated  before  my  papers,  that 
I  could  postpone  the  consideration 
of  my  singular  day  until  my  after- 
dinner  pipe.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
a  routine  day. 

You  know  the  precious  document 
of  which  I  had  by  me  no  duplicate ; 
search  where  I  would  I  could  not 
find  it  I  called  in  Mrs.  Pdl~I 
was  no  more  successful.  'Miss 
Duke  put  the  papers  aside  because 
as  I  was  afraid.  But,'  it  was  my 
old  housekeeper's  opinion,  *  Miss  be 
a  young  lady  as  is  more  careful  than 
she  look  for  to  be,  or  want  to  look 
for  to  be.'  Smidl  comfort!  Yet 
positive  loss  was  too  grave  a  dis- 
aster to  contemplate:  in  spite  of 
our  iuefiectual  search,  my  mind 
went  no  further  than  accidental  dis- 
placement until  Mrs.  Pell  suggested 
that  '  Miss  Duke  lit  the  candles, 
sir.'  The  inference  was  too  horri- 
fying. I  simply  could  not  be  such 
a  spendthrift  of  my  peace  as  to 
think  about  it  before  it  was  a  cer- 
tainty. I  had  my  horse  saddled, 
and  I  galloped  down  to  Cumberley 
House.  The  family  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  in  readiness 
for  dinner;  my  little  cousin,  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  yet  not 
giving  herself  airs  as  I  half  ex- 
pected. '  That's  right,  Duke,'  said 
Frekeston,  pleasantly.  '  I  call  it  an 
act  of  pure  friendship  to  come  on 
second  thoughts.' 

'  More  thwi  my  due,  then,'  I  re- 
plied. 'I  only  want  a  word  with 
my  cousin.  It's  stupid  of  me  to 
have  disturbed  you  all.  I  might 
have  sent  word  up'— (for  I  began 
to  hope  my  haste  and  perturbation 
nu'ght  be  overdone— the  paper  would 
surely  turn  up).  *  I  suppose.  Miss 
Duke,  you  only  laid  my  papers 
aside— you  didn't  take  any  ?' 

'  Take  any  ?  oh  no'  (as  though  to 
say  *  What  a  question  I')  '  Mr. 
Duke's  attention,  Mr.  Frekeston,  was 
divided  between  me  and  some  papers 
all  the  afternoon.  Stay— I  gave 
Baker  something  to  light  the  can- 
dles.' 

'What  is  it,  Duke?  not  that 
synopsis?'  asked  Mr.  Frekeston,  in- 
terpreting my  anxious  face. 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  sharply. 
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'Bather  a  large  expenditure  of 
paper  for  a  few  candles.  Are  not 
you  mistaken  ?* 

'  Baker  could  not  light  them 
easily/  volunteered  Miss  Duke.  '  It 
was  not  much  I  gave  her/  she  care- 
lessly added;  'only  some  paper 
scrawled  over  this  way/  and  she 
drew  a  figure  or  two  after  the  fisishicMi 
of  a  mathematical  problem. 

Solne  evidence  is  conviction.  '  I 
must  be  going  home/  I  said.  In- 
stead, I  sat  down  stupidly  in  the 
nearest  chair. 

'It  is  a  great  loss,  I  fear/  began 
Mrs.  Frekeston.  One  knows  when 
one's  voice  falls  on  dull  ears,  and 
she  ventured  no  farther.  *  It  is  a 
bad  thing,  Duke/  began  Mr.  Freke- 
ston, and  ventured  no  further.  The 
girls  moved  uneasily,  and  the  doer 
of  it  all  sat  still  at  the  table  making 
no  sign  of  regret 

At  the  first  I  was  positively  stu- 
pefied by  the  greatness  and  com- 
pleteness of  my  loss,  and  my  coming 
round  was  as  the  agony  of  one  re- 
covering from  a  swoon.  Who  should 
measure  the  extent?  it  was  mockery 
for  any  to  pretend  to  do  it  Yesterday 
rich  and  powerful,  able  to  move 
men— yes,  I  know  now  how  I  had 
loved  power  — to-day,  beggared  of 
the  product  of  my  lifa  No  one 
knew,  could  know  the  exhaustive 
process  it  had  been— the  building 
up  of  that  theory  which  was  in  itself 
so  difficult,  and  the  practice  of  which 
would,  I  was  persuaded,  and  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Freke- 
ston, be  so  easy  and  applicable. 

No  one  knew;  not  Mr.  Frekeston, 
when  he  said,  *  Pluck  up  courage, 
Duke.  You  have  done  it  once,  do 
it  again/ 

'  It's  easy  talking,'  I  answered,  in 
a  hard,  dull  voice.  'You  mean 
kindly,  but  you  don't  know.  It  is 
all  gone  from  me/  using  the  gesture 
of  blindness, '  all,  as  though  it  never 
had  been.  What  was  full  of  know- 
ledge is  now  full  of  emptiness.'  I 
had  meant  to  master  my  dejection 
until  I  reached  home,  and  now  to 
have  to  justify  it  was  a  hard  aggra- 
vation. 

'Don't  lose  heart  in  yourself, 
Duke/  persisted  Frekeston,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis.  '  It  is  enough 
that  you  have  done  it  once.    Draw 


upon  me  to  any  amount  yon  like ; 
I  shall  not  feel  any  anxiety.  I  be- 
lieve in  you,  so  surely  you  can  be- 
lieve in  yourself/ 

'It  is  so  easy  talking.  It  can't 
be  done  twice.  I  have  spent  two 
thousand  pounds,  but  that  is  little — 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  come  to  you 
for  that  But  it  is  this  four  years  of 
my  life.  I  shall  never  have  another 
four  years  like  them.  I  could  work 
then  with  possible  failure  before  mo, 
but  I  can't  do  it  again.'  And  I,  too, 
grew  more  forcible  and  emphatic. 
'  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  fasten 
on  a  problem  and  force  it  to  resolve 
itself.  Of  course  I  ought  to  have 
kept  my  notes.  Have  you  not  told 
me  so  a  hundred  times?  But  it  is 
over  now.'  And  with  a  gloomy  face 
I  stood  up  to  leave. 

But  what  Mr.  Frekeston  could 
not  effect  she  could  and  did. 

Bising  and  speaking  in  a  quick, 
vivid,  passioDate  voice,  'You  are 
not  generous,  Mr.  Duke,  at  all.  It 
is  I  who  have  done  this,  and  it  is  1 
who  ought  to  make  amends.  I  know 
it— you  take  care  that  I  should. 
And  yet  you  take  care  I  should 
know  I  can  do  nothing.  You  are 
not  generous.' 

'It  is  you  who  ought  to  make 
amends?'  I  repeated  after  her,  half 
concurrent. 

Something  quite  involuntary  in 
my  manner  as  I  watched  and  won- 
dered at  her  made  her  turn  scarlet 
and  sit  quietly  down.  I  had  had  a 
momentary  insight,  and  we  were 
no  longer  strangers.  I  felt  that  we 
had  come  into  that  immediate  per- 
sonal contact,  collision,  affinity, 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which 
persons  frequently  pass  days,  weeks, 
even  years,  even  all  their  life,  in  each 
other's  society  without  experiencing. 
The  sensation  was  peculiar. 

'  Then  it  is  you  who  shall  make 
amends.  Miss  Duke/  I  said,  but  I 
had  not  been  quick  to  speak.  '  It 
is  at  your  bidding  I  recoinmence  my 
work,  and,  please  Gk)d,  I  will  suc- 
ceed. It  is  not  the  first  time  I 
might  have  despaired.'  The  Freke- 
stons  might  put  this  down  amongst 
gallant  speeches,  meant  almost  to 
mean  nothing ;  but  she  and  I  knew 
how  in  earnest  I  was. 

I  went  home  to  dinner  after  this. 
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and  after  dinnet  I  smoked  fnrionsly. 
At  first,  that  is,  for  bj  and  by  my 
pipe  Went  ont  for  lack  of  tending. 
Two  years— I  could  not  hope  to  get 
up  my  lost  ground  ill  less  time. 
How  short  two  years  would  be  for 
my  work,  how  loDg  for  her  life.  She 
would  see  any  number  of  people ; 
indeed  that  would  be  her  occupa- 
tion. She  would  toeet  her  brother's 
£riedds,  men  of  rank,  wealth,  talent. 
All  of  them  able  to  offer  her  one  or 
other  of  these,  some  able  to  offt^r  all. 
It  wotdd  be  strange  if  in  two  years' 
time  none  could  persuade  her  to 
giye  herself  in  priceless  gift.  I 
looked  about  my  room;  it  had  a 
new  sense  for  me  that  would  nerer 
leare  it  There,  a  year  ago,  when 
in  waiting  for  the  northern  express 
at  Gumberiey  I  sought  out  the  old 

Slaoa  Always  there  would  be  the 
utter  of  her  wings  about  it;  the 
sweet,  beautiful  creature  who  for  a 
brief  space  in  her  flight  had  rested 
with  me.  And  two  years.  I  am 
not  writing  now  as  I  wrote  two 
pages  back,  and  I  seek  to  write  as  I 
felt.  You  will  say  I  was  in  love. 
Perhaps  I  was,  perhaps  I  was  not  • 
only  I  know  I  should  have  laughed 
at  the  notion  then.  Yet  I  told  my- 
self I  oould  hare  been  as  worthy  of 
her  every  whit  as  any.  I  did  not 
thank  Gk)d  then  that  I  oould  so  tell 
myself,  for  I  was  bitter  and  lebel- 
Uoos.    When  she  had  spoken,  in 


tbjAt  rare  discord  of  resentment  and 
penitence,  of  making  amends,  I  hiul 
thought  it  a  glitnpse  of  a  fair,  frank, 
genuine  nature.  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  we  ought  to  blame  others.  It 
is  we  who  deceive  ourselves  often 
when  we  brand  somebody  else  dis- 
sembler. 

At  length,  remembering  what  I 
had  bound  myself  to  do  for  her,  I 
got  my  papers  around  me,  and  by  a 
mechanical  act  of  memory  did  suc- 
ceed in  reproducing  here  and  there 
a  f^w  lines  of  the  argument,  al- 
though none  of  the  keystones  cf  the 
structure.  But  seeing  I  had  done 
something  I  took  courage. 

However,  next  morning  'tin  trou- 
ble Was  heavy  on  me  again.  About 
ten  the  carriage  came  round  on  its 
way  to  the  station.  I  went  out,  and 
she  thanked  me  and  bade  me  a  stiff 
good-bye — no  one  word  of  regret. 
It  might  be  she  was  too  proud  to 
show  how  she  felt  the  unintentional 
injury  and  her  inability  to  atone, 
but  I  could  not  think  it  I  was 
utterly  sore  and  proud  and  restive. 
Nothing  went  right  that  day;  the 
boys  seemed  by  instinct  to  know 
their  master  was  out  of  tune.  Cer- 
tain little  disagreeables  of  my  situa- 
tion, that  at  other  times  I  could 
smile  at,  magnified  themselves.  At 
night,  when  Frekeston  called,  I  said 
I  should  resign* 


(To  he  continued,) 


THE  PlOOADILLT  PAPEBa 
'  Bt  a  Pibipatsho. 


AMXUIOAir  AND  OTHBB  TBAVEL. 


AT  present  works  of  travel  are 
issuing  from  the  press  in  con- 
siderable profusion,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  will  be  the  case  in  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  suave  inari  magna 
principle  of  Lucretius,  and  in  warm 
winter  rooms,  sheltered  from  the 
rough  breath  of  heaven,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  enjoy  at  second-hand  the 
perils  and  labours  of  those  who  have 
partaken  of  very  hard  lines  in  great 
measure  for  our  co^  intellectual  en- 


joyment We  accept  all  their  fkcts 
with  great  cheerfulness,  and  have 
only  a  very  languid  desire  to  verify 
them  in  our  own  experience.  Of 
course  the  Peripatetic  has  a  very 
natural  desire  to  walk  about,  but  he 
prefers  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of 
civilization,  and  has  no  abnormal 
desire  for  travel  in  barbaric  regions. 
There  is  a  very  obvious  classification 
in  works  of  travel;  namely,  those 
which  consist  of  genuine  travel  in 
regions  unknown  or  only  partially 
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explored,  and  those  which,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  liteiary  fieushioD  of  the  day, 
persist  in  describing  localities  which 
have  been  repeatedly  described  aU 
ready.  .  The  fashionable  taste  for 
travel  is  setting  very  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  America,  and  according 
to  the  intrepidity  and  enterprise  of 
trayellers,  their  travels  may  belong 
either  to  the  one  class  or  to  the 
other.  There  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  growing  taste  for  travelling  in 
America  among  those  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  are  looking 
forward  to  political  life.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  towards  Americanizing  all 
free  institutions,  and  at  the  present 
time  America  is  more  fertile  than 
any  other  countiy  in  the  social  and 
political  problems  which  the  hmnan 
race  is  working  out  Those  who 
have  a  love  of  dtmger  and  adventure 
may  gratify  it  at  any  time  by  pene- 
trating beyond  the  circles  of  luxu- 
rious civilization,  of  twenty  dishes 
at  breakfast  and  ice  drinks  to  cor- 
respond, to  any  of  the  outlying 
regions,  where  the  revolver  is  an 
active  force,  and  s(»lping  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  conservative  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  look,  therefore,  at  Ame« 
rican  travel.  Two  books  come  before 
us  which  are  as  violent  contrasts  as 
can  be  well  conceived.*  We  remember 
reading  in  our  youth  a  story  which 
was  called  'Eyes  and  no  Eyes.' 
Two  lads  take  a  country  walk.  They 
come  home,  and  are  examined  about 
their  excursion.  The  good  boy  has 
seen  all  sorts  of  delightful  things, 
but  the  careless  boy  has  seen 
nothing  that  is  worth  the  seeing. 
Now  this  is  just  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr.  Hose. 
Mr.  Zincke  has  eyes,  and  Mr.  Eose 
hasn't  Mr.  Zinc&e  is  overflowing 
with  narrative,  with  discussion,  with 
anticipation;  Mr.  Bose  shakes  his 
head  and  reports  that  all  is  barren 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  There  is  a 
corresponding  difference  in  their 
styles.    Mr.  Zincke's  book  is,  in  the 

«  'Last  Winter  in  the  United  States, 
being  Table  Talk,'  &c.  By  F.  Barham 
Zincke,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty.   Murray. 

*  The  Great  Country ;  or,  Impressions  of 
America,'    By  George  Rose,  M. A.    Tinsley, 


happiest  sense,  table  talk.  The 
style  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  He 
assumes  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  information  common  to 
himself  and  to  his  readers,  and  talks 
as  a  brilliant  man  of  the  world,  with 
educated  habits  of  observation  and 
reflection,  would  talk  when  he 
would  wish  to  talk  his  best  Mr. 
Bose's  book  is  a  succession  of  brief, 
jerky  sentences,  and  may  be  best 
described  as  a  continuous  grumble. 
He  is  better  known  to  the  public  as 
'  Arthur  Sketchley,'  and  though  we 
have  not  seen  his  *  Entertainment,' 
we  will  hope  that  'Arthur  Sketchley ' 
is  more  amusing  company  than 
George  Rose,  MA.  The  only  raUon 
d'etre  of  his  work  seems  to  be  this— 
that  at  a  time  when  the  admiration 
of  American  institutions  is  in  some 
directions  carried  to  excess,  his 
steady,  unvarying  depreciation  of 
them  may  in  some  d^pree  act  as  a 
corrective.  We  add  that  when  Mr. 
Zincke  and  Mr,  Eose  both  agree 
in  taking  the  same  view  of  any 
matter,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  accepting  their  united  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Zincke  gratefully  .dedicates 
his  book  to  his  wife,  'who,  not 
being  able  to  go,  ui^od  me  not  to 
lose,  from  consideration  for  her,  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  a  long- 
cherished  wish  to  visit  the  United 
States  of  America.'  We  hold  up 
this  bright,  conjugal  example  for 
imitation,  and  pass  on.  Mr.  Zincke 
travelled  in  the  winter,  but  we  can- 
not endorse  his  advice  that  we 
should  all  do  best  to  travel  in  the 
winter.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  rise  superior  to  pulmonary 
considerations.  Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr. 
Bose  both  went  to  hear  the  great 
Beecher  preach.  Their  respective 
accounts  are  very  consistent  Mr. 
Bose  heard  him  preach  about  the 
Prodigal  Box^  which  was  called 
a  religious  novel,  and  treated  in  a 
comic  fashion.  Mr.  Zincke  heard 
him  talk  about  tobacco-smoking,  'a 
filthy,  beastly  habit'  Both  observers 
record  that  the  reverend  gentleman's 
remark  were  received  with  much 
applause  and  repeated  bursts  of 
laughter.  Both  of  them  also  record 
firightfal  things  about  the  im- 
morality of  New  York.    Perhaps  the 
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style  of  morality  has  somethiDg  to 
do  with  the  style  of  religions  in- 
straction.  Mr.  Zinoke  discusses  the 
progreesiyeness  and  fatnre  of 
America  with  mnch  yigonr  and  in- 
sight, and  in  a  higher  yein  than  Mr. 
Bose  ever  attains.  Both  agree  in 
reporting  an  absence  of  any  sena- 
torial eloquence  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Zincke  urges  that  in  dealing  with 
America  the  simplest  style  of  diplo- 
macy, or  rather  no  diplomacy  at  all, 
is  necessary,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  teach- 
able kind  of  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  afraid  tlmt  this  is  not  ex- 
actly Mr.  Bose's  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Zincke  notes  that  American  cities 
are  equiyalent  to  European  capi- 
tals ;  American  forests  very  like 
European  forests,  mainly  pine  and 
oak.  Mr.  Zincke  goes  intoecstacies 
over  the  hotel  varieties  of  living; 
Mr.  Bose  pronounces  everything 
cold,  sodden,  and  disgusting.  Mr. 
Zincke  prefers  the  American  oyster 
to  the  European  as  'more  tender, 
and  certainly  of  a  more  delicate 
'  flavour ;'  Mr.  Bose  pronounces  that 
they  are  'dirty,  xmsightly,  pale, 
sickly,  and  very  flavourless.'  Hav- 
ing given  these  specimens  of  variety 
of  opinion,  we  shall  let  each  very 
briefly  tell  us  something  more  of 
his  own  story. 

Mr.  Zincke  thinks  that  the  vast 
American  empire  may  hold  to- 
gether. Things  are  not  now  what 
tiiey  onoe  were.  A  few  wires  over- 
head, a  few  befs  of  iron  on  the  level 
^und,  and  everything  is  changed. 
He  believes  tiiat  it  is  &e  destiny  of 
the  nigger  to  die  out,  just  as  the 
Bed  Indian  is  dying  out.  '  Misce- 
genation' doesn't  answer.  The 
Americans  will  all  melt  into  an 
homogeneous  people.  Free  labour, 
backed  by  maoninery,  is  to  restore 
the  desert  of  the  South.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
Americans,  though  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  sincere  fault-finding.  Mr. 
Zincke  writes  with  much  moderation 
on  the  great  and  difficult  subject  of 
the  day — the  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  and  the  treatment  b^  the 
North  of  the  conquered  provmces. 
Our  author  gave  great  attention  to 
schoola  Mr.  Bright  was  once  very 
angry  with  university  men,  beoaui^. 


he  said,  they  did  not  know  where 
Chicago  is.  Mr.  Zincke  reports  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
American  geograpfay  is  well  known, 
but  the  geography  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Although  common  schools  abound, 
yet  in  great  cities  of  Chicago  it  is 
found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
the  children  of  an  ignorant,  vicious 
population  to  school— a  great  argu- 
ment for  the  compulsory  scheme. 
All  the  travellers  discuss  Chicago 
now,  so  that  the  modem  ForkopoJis 
runs  no  danger  of  having  its  merits 
overlooked.  In  this,  the  youngest 
of  cities,  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  there 
are  numbers  of  persons  who  re- 
member the  first  brick  house.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  district,  stand- 
ing between  the  boundless  lake  and 
the  boundless  prairie,  by  the  great 
navigable  watercourse  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  lineof  that  grandest 
railway  in  the  world,  which  unites 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  great  city  of  Chicago,  so  to 
speak,  is  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
cured  pig.  'Here  are  more  than 
a  00,000  souls  maintained  in  life  by 
breeding,  fattening,  killing,  salting, 
packing,  and  exporting  mcredible 
millions  of  pigs.  The  old  and  the 
young,  the  schools  and  the  churches, 
the  politicians  and  the  men  of 
science  of  this  great  city  are  aJl 
created  out  of  pig.  Take  away  the 
pigs,  and  they  all  disappear;  double 
the  pigs,  and  they  are  all  doubled.' 
To  such  an  extent  do  they  apply 
machinery  to  butchers'  work,  that  a 
stream  of  pigs  will  enter  a  front 
door  grunting,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  iBsue  through  the  opposite 
door  ready  packed  for  exportation 
^  in  the  three  forms  of  ham,  bacon, 
and  lard.  He  holds  that  the  prairie 
is  only  forest  cleared  by  fire.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Zincke  reports  cheer- 
fully of  America,  and  even  approves 
of  Lynch  law  as  a  great  institution. 
The  Americans  are  more  dignified, 
speak  a  purer  English,  have  a  more 
intellectual  type  of  countenance 
than  the  corresponding  classes  in 
England.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if,jcistaswe  exchange  our  commo- 
dities among  nations,  so  we  could 
exchange  good  social  customs— if 
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the  English  conld  only  have  the 
cheap,  cool  drinks  of  Americans, 
and  if  the  Americans  would  only  eat 
in  the  leisurely  fashion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Here  is  a  custom  which  our 
new  C!omq[U6sioner  of  Police  might 
apply.  In  every  case  of  infectious 
illness  a  paper  is  affixed  to  a  door  of 
the  house,  stating  the  fact.  Mr. 
Zincke  strongly  reoommends  his 
friends  to  do  thehr  sporting  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  instead  of  renting 
moors  in  Scotland.  So  much  for 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  sug- 
gestive books  which  it  has  been  our 
good  fortmie  to  read  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Bose  declares  that  the  South 
is  held  by  Cqpgrpss  just  as  Italy  was 
held  by  Austria.  While  the  greatest 
Efympathy  is  expressed  for  the  negro, 
the  use  of  strychnine  is  suggested  for 
the  Bed  Indian.  He  found  a  con- 
siderable an^ount  of  argument  in 
fiGbvour  of  the  Bepudiation  doctrine. 
'I  want  to  know,'  said  a  Yankee, 
'  what  is  any  n^an  to  do,  when  all 
his  money's  gone,  but  to  bust  ?  and 
that's  what  you'll  do  some  day  in 
that  used-up  Old  Country  of  yours, 
that  you  are  always  blowing  about, 
where,  thank  God,  I  was  not  bom, 
as  is  about  effete,  and  that's  a  fact.' 
Mr.  Bose  was  r^peatedly  informed 
that  he  had  '  a  very  English  accent,^ 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  whine,  or  speak  through 
bis  throat.  But  his  book  is  in- 
curably marred  by  his  prejudice. 
He  gives,  in  an  appendix,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  an  Hospital  for 
Inebriates;  but  though  this  insti- 
tution may  be  chiefly  essential  to 
America,  it  might  be  advantageously 
added  to  the  'effete'  civilization  of 
our  own  country. 

Another  very  remarkable  work  of 
travel  deals  with  America.*  Mr. 
Dilke,  the  young  member  for  Chel- 
sea, has  written  a  work  of  philoso- 
phical travel  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, reminds  us  of  De  Tocqueville. 
He  followed  the  English  tongue 
round  the  world,  ana  truly  says, 
that  'if  two  small  islands  are 
by  courtesy  styled  "Great,"  Ame- 

♦  *  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel 
in  English-Speaking  Countries  during  1866 
and  1867.'  By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke. 
Two  Tols.     Macmillan. 


rica,  Australia,  India  must  form  a 
Greater  Britain.'  He,  too,  has  much 
to  say  about  America.  He  points 
out  how  America  is  more  and  more 
becoming  denationalised.  New  York 
has  becoune  an  Irish  city.  Philadel- 
phia is  a  German.  In  Boston  only 
one  birth  in  four  is  Atperican.  In 
the  empire  city  the  Irish  are  beating 
down  tlie  EngHsh  just  as  the  English 
have  also  beaten  down  the  pnteh. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  when  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  immigration 
of  Irish,  Americans  may  be  foimd 
who  will  embark  capital  and  energy 
in  Ireland.  New  England  is  great, 
but  it  is  becoming  infinitely  dwarfed 
in  the  progress  of  American  exten- 
sion. 'To  New  England  is  chiefly 
due  the  making  of  America  a  godly 
nation.  Thoroughly  God-fearing 
states  are  not  so  common  that  we 
can  afford  to  despise  them  when 
found.'  Protectionism  is  the  politi- 
cal fiuth  in  America.  The  South  is 
now  virtually  abandoned  to  the  nig- 
gers and 'mean  whites.'  Mr.  Dilk^s 
chapter  on  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
the  corresponding  railways  in  Bri- 
tish territory  opens  up  an  infinite 
amount  of  conjecture  on  the  future 
commerce  and  destiny  of  the  world. 
Many  are  the  interesting  facte  which 
he  tells  us  of  the  boundless  West 
Leavenworth  struggles  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  West.  It  claims  to  be 
so  healthy  that  when  it  lately  became 
necessary  to  'inaugurate'  the  new 
graveyard,  they  '  had  to  shoot  a  man 
on  purpose.'  He  went  to  Uteh,  and 
discusses  Mormonism  in  a  very  dis- 
passionate—a too  dispassionate — 
spirit  It  IB  wonderful  how  the 
educated,  sad-eyed  Mormon  ladies 
can  consent  to  polygamy  when 
escape  from  Utah  is  perfectly  open 
to  them. 

But  Mr.  Dilke,  as  befite  an  as- 
piring politician,  mainly  devotes  his 
strength  to  conntries  under  British 
sway,  and  his  labours  will  doubtless 
bear  good  frpit  in  the  course  of 
time.  On  some  occasions  we  dis- 
trust his  iudgment,  but  we  always 
think  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  their  intelh'gence 
and  honesty.  He  strongly  leans  to 
the  idea  that  we  should  leave  Canada 
to  herself,  and  allow  her,  if  she  will, 
to  become  Bepublican.    '  The  true 
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moral  of  America/  he  philosopbises 
as  he  leayes  her  shores^  'is  the 
vigour  of  the  English  race — the 
dweat  of  the  cheaper  by  the  dearer 
peoples^  the  victory  of  the  man 
whose  food  costs  four  shillings  a 
day  over  the  man  whose  food  costs 
foiprpence.'  From  the  old  Spanish 
city  of  Panama  he  steams  across  to 
New  Zealand,  touching  at  Pitcaim 
island,  a  voyage  of  some  seven 
thousand  miles.  Many  of  the  Pit- 
caim islanders  who  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Norfolk  Island  had  found 
their  way  back  to  their  old  abode. 
Pitcaim  is  now  the  solitary  British 
post  on  the  frontier  of  the  Polynesian 
group  as  amiexed  by  France.  Then 
he  came  to  the  new  gold-fields  of 
New  Zealand.  There  are  good  roads 
about  the  *cUggins/  made  by  con- 
victs and  prisoners  generally — 
another  hint  for  the  old  country. 
Mr.  Dilke  holds  that  the  Maories 
were  original  Malays  driven  from 
the  peninsula  and  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  and  now  in  gradual 
course  of  extirpation.  They  are  a 
tiger-like  race,  and '  it  is  in  the  blood, 
not  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  a  few 
years  of  playing  at  Christianity.' 
They  may  be  savages,  but  they  are 
more  than  a  match  for  us  in  irregular 
war&re.  Still  they  say  of  themselves 
'  We  are  gone,  lie  the  moa.*  Mr. 
Dilke  by  no  means  endorses  the 
prophecy  that  New  Zealand  will  be 
the  Britain  of  the  South.  He  thinks 
that  the  position  will  rather  be 
taken  by  Japan  or  Vancouver. 
Australia  he  pronounces  altogether 
distinct  and  dissimilar  to  New  Zea- 
land. It  was  very  hot  weather  at 
the  be^pnning  of  a  new  year  in 
Austraha.  The  people  of  Victoria, 
to  his  eye,  appear  to  absorb  the 
vigour  aiid  prosperity  of  Australia. 
He  well  observes  that  the  statistics 
of  young  countries  'compare  the 
profits  01  manufactures  with  those 
of  commerce,  and  pit  against  each 
other  the  power  of  race  against 
race.'  Mr.  Dilke  thinks  that  an 
extreme  interest  belongs  to  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Victoria,  as  mirror- 
ing the  future  condition  of  England, 
at  a  time  when  it  shall  have  made 
many  fturther  steps  towards  de- 
mocracy without   becoming   com- 


pletely democratic.  Mr.  Dilke  takes 
a  strangely  democratic  view  of 
things,  but  he  allows  its  enormous 
drawbacks  to  be  clearly  seen. 
Democracy  is  no  friend  to  free 
t^ade,  neither  does  it  improve  the 
condition  of  women.  He  ^oes  not 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  Tasmania, 
and  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  old  transportation. 
He  believes  that  the  effect  of  the 
i^stem  will  for  years  be  a  blight  on 
the  prospects  of  these  colonies.  The 
existence  of  an  enormous  Chinese 
population  flooding  the  labour- 
market  is  a  curious  problem.  Mr. 
Dilke  thinks  that  ^gland  ought 
entirely  to  readjust  her  relations 
with  Australia,  or  to  have  a  sepa- 
ration from  her,  and,  in  any  case,  to 
recal  her  troops.  From  Australia 
he  went  on  to  Ceylon,  meeting  an 
American  missionary  who  called 
himself  '  a  joumeyman  soul-saver,' 
and  then  on  to  India,  'the  India 
hated  and  dreaded  by  our  troops— 
by  day  a  blazing,  deadly  heat  and 
sun,  at  night  a  sIm  more  deadly  fog 
—a  hot,  white  fog.'  He  gives  an 
amusing  accoimt  of  the  Indian 
census.  There  was  Ho  false  shame 
about  the  people  in  avowing  their 

Sursuits.  In  Allahabad,  974  people 
escribed  themselves  as  'low  olack- 
guards,'  35  as  'men  who  beg  with 
threats  of  violence,'  3  5  as '  hereditary 
robbers,'  479»oJ5  as  *  beggars,'  39  as 
'howlers  at  funerals,'  and  6,373  as 
'  poets.'  There  is  much  that  is  very 
instructive  and  suggestive  in  Mr. 
Dilke's  work,  though  at  times  we 
dislike  his  opinions  greatly.  He  is 
too  much  given  to  hostile  criticiBm 
towards. I^ovidence  and  his  coun- 
try. He  calls  the  bounteous  banana 
'devil's  fruit,'  and  speaks  of  the 
position  of  the  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand  as  an  evil  arrangement;  he 
underrates  his  countrymen  in  the 
east;  he  believes  that  in  the  west 
British  Columbia  is  bound  very 
soon  to  become  American;  he  is 
throughout  too  revolutionary  and 
democratic.  But  his  narratives  are 
full  of  graphic  interest,  and  it  is  not 
a  young  writer,  however  promising, 
who  can  excel  both  in  the  liveliness 
of  his  description  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  cogitations. 
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We  now  pass  to  a  recent  work 
of  travel  in  South  America.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  work  on  the  Paran4,* 
or,  to  speak  more  popularly,  the 
liyer  Plate,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
mass  of  historical  and  political  dis- 
sertation, has  a  thin  thread  of  trayel 
and  adventure.  The  word  means 
'resembling  the  sea.'  The  other 
name, '  river  of  silver,'  was  given  by 
Cabot  because  he  here  procured  by 
baiter  a  good  deal  of  silver  from  the 
natives.  Mr.  Hutchinson  can  say, 
and  tries  to  fire  his  readers  with  a 
like  noble  ambition,  'I've  crossed 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  South  American 
Andes  and  shot  a  condor.'  We  have, 
however,  very  rarely  read  a  work  of 
travel  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
the  counta^  so  thoroughly,  with  so 
small  an  admixture  of  what  is  gene- 
rally interesting.  We  are  told  a  good 
deal  about  the  native  Indians,  their 
manners  and  customs,  concerning 
which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
quote  the  remark  that  their  customs 
are  barbarous,  and  as  for  their 
manners  they  haven't  any.  Twins 
are  invariably  put  to  death,  as  being 
an  aberration  from  the  normal 
order.  They  worship  the  tiger,  or 
rather  the  jaguar.  The  husband 
never  goes  into  mourning  for  his 
wife,  but  if  a  fether  dies,  his  grown- 
up daughters  are  shut  naked  in  a 
dark  room,  and  have  bits  of  flesh 
nipped  out  of  their  legs  and  arms. 
Thus  much  as  specimens  of  the 
manners.  He  mentions  that  the 
Patagonians  have  very  small  feet, 
whereas  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Magellan  gave  them  is '  large  clumsy 
foot.'  He  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
Monte  Yideo,  and  of  the  carnival 
season  there,  and  discusses  the 
economic  question,  how  the  super- 
abundant beef  of  South  America, 
by  Liebig^i  or  any  other  method, 
may  be  utilized  for  our  own  super- 
abundant population.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's work  has  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  information,  but  it  is  a  very 
dead-lively  performance. 

A  scientific  American  gentleman 
has  just  published  in  this  country 

*  The  Parang :  with  Incidents  of  the 
Paraguayan  War,  with  South  American 
Recollections,  from  1 86 1  to  1868.'  By 
Thomas  T.  Hutchinson.    Edward  Stanford. 


a  work  of  travel  of  very  genuine  and 
remarkable  interest.*  Mr.Bickmore 
is  a  conchologist,  and  he  was  sent 
out  to  Amboyua  to  re-collect  the 
shells  mentioned  in  Bumphius's 
'Rariteit  Kamer.'  Extraordinary 
&cilitie8  were  given  to  him  by  the 
authorities  of  'the  Netherlands 
India,'  and  he  not  only  amply  ful- 
filled his  primary  object,  but  has 
gathered  up  a  tluck  volume  of  his 
experiences,  and  has  ample  materials 
for  at  least  one  other  volume  besides. 
His  volume  has  a  fidr  share  of  that 
sensationalism  which  is  now  in- 
vading province  after  province  of 
literature;  which  having  conquered 
fiction  is  now  extending  itself  to 
science  and  to  travel.  We  have 
accounts  of  volcanoes,  pirates,  can- 
nibals, serpents,  marriage,  murder, 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  so  on,  with 
pictures  to  match.  And  yet  Mr. 
Bickmore  is  a  genuine  man  of 
science;  one  who  could  no  doubt 
be  learned  enough  to  a  circle  of 
esoteric  listeners,  but  who  con- 
descends to  recount  those  marvels 
to  suit  weaker  brethren  of  the 
book-buying  species.  The  brilliant 
archipelago  is  a  splendid  empire, 
worth  nullions  and  millions  to  the 
Dutch,  and  it  all  belonged  to  our- 
selves until  we  were  fooQsh  enough 
to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  at  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  have 
onlv  got  Smgapore  left,  and  we  may 
add  Sarawak ;  both  of  them,  happily, 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  To  drive 
headlong  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
to  dodge  about  a  volcano,  to  traverse 
a  swinging  bridge  of  rattan  over  a 
chasm,  to  be  wrecked  on  a  coral 
reef,  to  live  an  exciting  life  among 
earthquakes,  to  be  tortured  by 
bloodsuckers,  to  have  a  prolonged 
duel  with  a  python,  are  incidents  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Bickmore,  and 
alternate  pleasingly  with  his  shells 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  these  islands.  Mr.  Bick- 
more has  certainly  done  his  best  to 
season  salutary  instruction  with 
the  palatable  condiment  of  adven- 
ture. 
We  certainly  wonder  what  prin- 

♦  'Travels  in  the  East  India  Archipe- 
lago/ By  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  M.A. 
Murray, 
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ciple  it  is  in  the  hnman  mind  whioli 
makes  people  delight  in  reading 
descriptions  of  things  with  which 
they  are  perfectly  familiar^  or  which 
they  have  heard  described  a  handred 
times  before.  We  suppose  that  we 
should  best  describe  it  as  *  realism/ 
the  same  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a 
theatrical  andience  go  wild  when 
they  see  a  real  Hansom  on  the  stage, 
or  a  skilful  imitation  of  a  train  full 
of  passengers.  Now  here  is  the 
Eev.  Alfred  Charles  Smith  posi- 
tively adding  to  our  literature 
another  work  on  Nile  travel,*  a 
subject  which  has  been  treate<l 
ab^y  by  dozens  of  writers  in  a 
way  exhaustive  to  the  subject  and 
exhausting  to  the  reader.  We  have 
had  some  difiSculty  in  satisfving  our 
mind  as  to  what  may  be  uie  '  final 
cause '  in  the  nature  of  things  of  Mr. 
Smith's  publication.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  have  found  a  little 
niche  df  their  own  for  Mr.  Smith's 
Tolumes.  People  go  out  to  the  Nile 
much  oftener  than  they  used  to  do. 
The  doctors  very  commonly  send 
out  patients  there  for  the  winter. 
The  dry  air  is  beneficial  to  those 
who  do  not  mind  having  their  jaices 
dried  up  by  the  excessive  sunshine. 
Mr.  Smith,  by  the  way,  is  a  regular 
salamander,  and  exults  in  heat  He 
went  out  for  his  health,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  his  health  was  all 
Sie  better.  For  such  people,  under 
such  conditions,  Mr.  Smith's  work  is 
likely  to  j)rove  very  useful.  It 
abounds  in  judicious  hints.  J)etter 
send  out  a  lot  of  books  from 
Southampton  to  Alexandria;  it  will 
not  cost  much,  and  you  will  want 
them  all  on  your  *  dahabeah/  or  Nile 
boat;  better  get  up  all  you  can 
about  the  Coptic  church ;  better  go 
.in  heavy  for  shooting,  and  by  all 
means  keep  the  skins;  better  hire 
the  dragoman  and  the.  boat  sepa- 
rately ;  better  not  flog  the  'Arab 
sailors  too  much — these  and  similar 
hints  will  have  a  practical  value  to 
the  intending  tounst.  The  style  is 
pleasant  and  readable,  and  to  those 
unversed  in  .Sferptology  will  form 

♦  *  The  Nile  and  its  Banks :  a  Journal 
of  Travels  in  Kgypt  and  Nubia,*  &c.  By 
Rev.  Albert  Charles  Smith.  Two  vols. 
Mun-ay. 

VOL.  XV.— KO.  LXXXVI. 


an  excellent  introduction  to  a  large 
literature. 

A  very  pleasant  volume  of  Spanish 
travel  is  *  La  Corte-'t  It  is  especially 
interesting  as  read  in  the  light  of 
the  French  Revolution.  We  have  a 
full  account  of  an  unsuccessful 
pronunciamento,  which  enables  us 
to  understand  in  what  way  tl^  last 
successful  one  was  got  up.  We 
have  some  lively  sketches  of  the 
tertulias  and  the  jpoUos.  The  writer 
notes  the  almost  insulting  coldness 
with  which  Queen  Isabella  used  to  be 
received  in  her  own  capital.  Hardly 
a  hat  would  be  raised,  and  half- 
jeering,  half-growling  remarks  would 
be  heard.  There  is  a  funny  scandal 
of  her  going  to  a  masked  ball  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  revels. 
Again,  they  tell  a  story  about  her 
going  about  once  in  the  disguise  of 
an  officer,  with  a  military  favourite 
of  the  day,  and  getting  into  a  dis- 
pute with  a  watchman,  which  ended 
by  her  striking  him.  The  man 
arrested  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
discover  herself  to  avoid  being  led 
off  to  the  p|olice  station.  Tet  the 
poor  queen  is  described  as  having 
great  charm  and  graciousness  of 
manner.  There  is  a  life-like  de- 
scn'ption  of  the  cholera  at  Madrid, 
and  altogether  the  work  is  very  well 
worth  perusing. 

A  few  other  books  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Arnold's 
'From  the  Levant,'  resembles  Mr. 
Smith's  work  in  conducting  us  over 
grotmd  which  has  been  uncom- 
monly well  traversed  already.  His 
description  of  a  sojourn  in  old 
Euboea  is,  however,  very  fresh  and 
natural .  That  indefatigable  traveller 
and  writer  of  travels,  Mr.  Richard 
Burton,  gives  us  his  '  Highlands  of 
Brazil.'  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  having 
exhausted  facts,  has  had  recourse  to 
fiction;  his  'Cast  up  by  the  Sea' 
is  perhaps  as  creditable  as  many 
travels.  Finally,  the  'Cruise  of 
H.M.S.  Galatea '  is  a  pleasant  record 
where  a  loyal  personal  interest  in 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  lends  an 
additional  charm  to  the  literature  of 
travel. 

+  *Lft  Corte:  Letters  from  Spain,  T863 
to  1866.'  By  a  Resident  thei*e.  Saun- 
ders aad  Otlej. 
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THE  BYBOK  HBMOIBS.* 


There  can  be  bnt  little  doubt  that 
this  work  was  written  by  the  Conn- 
tees  Guiccioli,  or  at  least  edited  b^ 
her.  We  entertain  a  strong  suspi- 
cion, gronnded  on  internal  evidence, 
that  some  litterateur  has  at  least 
compiled  the  materials  in  printable 
order  nnder  the  direction  of  this 
well-known  Anglo-Italio-Gallic  lady. 
We  must  say,  howeyer,  that  the 
i^glish  title  is  alt(^ether  erroneous 
aud  misleading.  It  is  a  pretentions 
title,  with  little  or  no  foundation  in 
facts,  and  calculated  to  Fizzle  and 
disappoint  the  reader.  The  title  of 
the  freuch  work,  *  Lord  Byron  jug^ 
par  les  temoins  de  sa  Vie,'  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  title,  and  exactly 
describes  the  nature  of  the  work. 
•  My  EecoUections  of  Lord  Byron'  is 
an  illegitimate  title,  and  gives  no 
conception  whatever  of  its  real  con- 
tents. It  is  simply  a  collection, 
from  various  sources,  of  all  that  has 
been  written  concerning  Lord  Byron 
by  those  who  have  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  him.  We  are  very  far 
from  saying  that  nothing  has  been 
written  by  the  Countess  Guiccioli; 
for  we  think  we  can  detect  some 
separate  passages  in  which  she 
rather  indistinctly  proffers  some 
slight  evidence  of  her  own,  but  the 
amount  of  original  matter  is  infini- 
tesimally  small.  One  reason  why 
the  work  was  so  much  expected,  and 
why  it  will  prove  so  disappointing 
is,  that  it  was  felt  that  no  adequate 
memoirs  of  Lord  Byron  had  as  yet 
appeared.  The  Memoirs  he  hun- 
sdf  wrote  were  destroyed,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  many  who  would 
have  found  themselves  unplea- 
santly immortalized,  but  to  the 
permanent  depreciation  of  his  own 
character.  His  Journal  was  also  de- 
stroyed in  Greece.  His  Life,  by 
Moore,  is  altogether  inadequate. 
Moore  was  a  man  of  essentially 
little  mind,  a  man  lacking  in  moral 
courage,  a  man  who  courted  noble 
society  and  who  would  omit  or 
modify  at  will,  that  he  might  not 
give  offence ;  and  the '  Life  of  Byron' 
is    an    emasculated    performance, 

*  *  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
those  of  Eye-Wituesses  of  his  Life,*  Two 
vols.    Bentley, 


written  rather  to  please  the  living 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  dead.  The 
result  is  that  any  genuine  '  Becol- 
lecticHis  of  Lord  Byron,'  would  be  a 
great  boon;  but  the  simple  fact  is, 
that  here  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Thework,  moreover,  is  utterly 
wanting  in  discrimination.  It  is  one 
unvarying  eulogium,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  The  Countess  will 
not  even  allow  that  he  had  any  real 
defect  in  his  foot  She  has,  indeed,^a 
chapter  devoted  to  his  faults,  but 
the  chapter  is  very  brief,  and  the 
faults  are  made  closely  to  resemble 
virtues. 

Lord  Byron's  intimacy  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  though  not  de- 
fensible on  moral  grounds,  was,  as 
Macaulay  says,  not  unproductive  of 
good.  'At  Eavenna,'  writes  the 
authoress  of  this  book,  '  he  fre- 
quented all  the  Bolons  where  he  was 
introduced;  and  at  the  request  of 

Count  G ,  became  the  cavalikre 

serverUe  of  the  countess.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  ooimtry,  he 
accompanied  her  to  assemblies  or 
theatroi  or  spent  his  evenings  in  her 
family  circle.'  Shelley  wrote  to  Mrs, 
Shelley :  '  Lord  Byron  has  made 
great  progress  in  all  respects.    His 

intimacy  with  the  Countess  G 

has  been  of  inestimable  benefit,  to 
him.  A  fourth  part  of  his  revenue 
is  devoted  to  b^efioence.  He  has 
conquered  his  passions,  and  become, 
what  Nature  meant  him  to  be,  a  vir- 
tuous man.'    All  this  select  group, 

Byron,  the  obliging  Count  G , 

the  charming  Countess,  and  the 
illustrious  lover  of  Mary  Godwin, 
seem  to  have  constructed  their  own 
peculiar  theory  of  virtua  When  we 
thmk  of  the  Byronic  viciousness,  we 
are  cut  short  by  the  Countess's 
terse  remark,  'Lord  Byron  has  no  . 
vices.'  The  lady  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  his  habits  of 
intoxication.  There  are  just  one  or 
two  passages  which  may  be  called 
autobiographic.  Byron  said  that  if 
he  could  have  married  the  Countess, 
he  might  have  secured  the  happi- 
ness he  had  missed  in  this  world 
and  was  never  likely  to  regain. 
'Some  .days  before  setting  out  for 
Genoa,  while  walking  in  the  garden 

with  the  Countess  G ,  he  went 

into  a  retrospective   view   of  his 
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mode  of  life  in  EDgland.  She,  on 
hearing  how  he  passed  his  time  in 
London,  perceiving  what  an  ani- 
inated  existence  it  was,  so  fall  of 
Tariety  and  occupation,  showed 
-some  fears  lest  his  stay  in  Italy, 
leading  such  a  peaoefol,  retired, 
•concentrated  sort  of  life,  away  from 
the  political  arena,  presented  by  his 
own  country,  might  entail  too  great 
«  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altur  of 
4iffection.  "Oh  no,"  said. he;  "I 
cegret  nothing  belonging  to  that 
great  world,  where  all  is  artificial ; 
where  one  cannot  live  to  oneself; 
where  one  is  obliged  to  be  too  much 
^occupied  with  what  others  think, 
^and  too  little  with  what  we  ought 
to  think  ourselves.  What  should  I 
have  done  there  ?  Made  some  oppo- 
sition speeches  in  the  House  of 
liords  that  would  not  have  pro- 
duced any  good,  since  the  prevailing 
policy  is  not  mine.  Been  obliged  to 
frequent,  vnthout  pleasure  or  profit, 
society  that  suits  me  not  Have 
had  more  trouble  in  keeping  and 
expressing  my  independent  opi- 
nions. I  should  not  have  met  you. 
.  .  .  Ah,  well!  I  am  much  better 
pleased  to  know  you.  What  is  there 
in  the  world  worth  a  true  affec- 
tion ?  Nothing.  And  if  I  had  to 
begin  over  again,  I  would  still  do 
what  I  have  done."  When  Lord 
Byron  thus  unfolded  the  treasures 
<K>ncealed  in  his  heart,  his  counte- 
nance spoke  quite  as  much  as  his 
words.' 

We  naturally  turn  vnth  some 
interest  to  see  what  the  Marquise 
de  Boissy  has  got  to  say  about  Lord 
Byron's  marriage.  We  certainly 
think  the  poor  old  Marquis  had 
some  reason  for  his  Anglophobia. 
We  never  expected  that  the  Coun- 
tess would  show  Lady  Byron,  and 
our  opinion  is  completely  verified. 
To  the  Italian  lady  the  English  wife 
is  naturally  the  most  odious  being 
who  could  have  crept  the  earth. 
We  don't  mind  this,  for,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  love  a  good  hater. 
While  Byron's  quarrel  with  his 
wife  has  been  a  standing  enigma  of 
literary  history,  he  himself  truly 
said  that  the  causes  were  too 
simple  to  be  easily  conjectured. 
He  could  not  at  this  time  give  her 
all   the  luxuries  and  comforts  to 


which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
His  time  of  meals  and  rest  did  not 
suit  her.  There  was  a  thoroogh 
incompatibility  of  mind  and  tem- 
per. She  wanted  to  know  when 
her  husband  would  give  up  his 
'versifying  habits.'  She  had  no 
joy  in  his  glory,  no  sympathy  with 
nii9  genius;  too  cold  and  conven- 
tional to  understand  that  daring 
intellect  and  that  passionate  heart. 
The  cruel  silence  she  so  persistently 
retained  has  inflicted  an  undying, 
unhealed  wound  on  his  reputation. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  the  false 
impression  created  by  the  title  of 
the  English  version  should  make 
us  indifferent  to  a  certain  kind  of 
merit  which  the  work  possesses. 
It  has  a  full  share  of  crudities, 
exaggerations,  inconsequential  rea- 
sonings^ marred  quotations,  unrea- 
soning feelings.  When  she  says 
that  Byron  is  not  equalled  in  direc- 
tions by  Plato  or  Augustine,  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  neither  she, 
nor  her  editor,  nor  her  translator, 
are  qualified  to  appraise  Plato  and 
Augustine.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Countess  thoroughly  endorses  the 
semi-biography  of  Byron  given  by 
Mr.  Disraeu  in  his  'Yenetia.'  It 
may  be  necessary  for  some  to  put 
in  a  warning  word  agaiust  the  fftlse 
gloss  which  is  here  given  to  Byron's 
character.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  some  time  past  made  inquiries 
at  that  Armenian  convent  at  Venice 
which  Byron  so  much  frequented^ 
and  where  he  was  so  greatly  liked, 
and  found  still  lingering  there  the 
deep  tradition  of  his  immorality. 
The  value  of  the  work  consists  in 
the  analysis,  which  might  have  been 
deeper,  of  the  autobiographic  pas- 
sages of  Byron's  poetry,  and  the 
accumulative  evidence  respecting 
character  which  has  been  gathered 
from  so  many  sources.  If  we  know 
thai  in  some  temptations  he  yielded, 
we  also  know  that  there  were  many 
which  he  resisted,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed many  great  and  heroic  vir- 
tues. The  general  impression  left  by 
Moore  is,  i£at  there  is  a  wonderful 
littleness  of  character  belonging  to 
Lord  Byron,  but  a  larger  induction 
of  testimony  goes  to  to  correct  this 
misapprehension.  The  public  has 
too  much  confounded  Lord  Byron 
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"with  his  own  heroes ;  bufc  bis  own 
affectation,  amounting  frequently 
to  positive  silliness,  was  chiefly  the 
cause  of  this.  Lord  Byron  pos- 
sessed to  the  full  the  literary  ability 
of  projecting  himself  into  a  cha- 
racter, and  of  working  it  out,  not 
for  the  sake  of  self-deUneatioo,  but 
according  to  dramatic  exigencies. 
It  appears  probable  that  even  '  Don 
Juan',  was  simply  an  ill-judged 
adaptation  of  a  bad  Italian  model, 
and  that  its  chief  aim  was  merely 
satirical  on  the  state  of  letters  and 
society.  Certainly  the  being  who  in 
these  volumes  is  brought  before  us 
under  so  many  concentrated  lights; 
who  on  so  many  occasions  was  so 
truthful,  so  temperate,  so  self-deny- 
ing, 80  simply  and  deeply  affectionate, 
so  coarteous,  cheerful,  and  light- 
hearted,  so  generous,  magnanimous, 
and  heroic,  is  very  different  to  the 
popular  notion  of  Lord  Byron  at 
the  time  when  outraged  British 
decency  raged  most  fiercely  against 
him,  and  of  which  the  tradition  has 
lasted  till  the  present  time. 

KARMEST  LITERATUBK. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Carlylo's  writings  were  studied 
perhaps  more  extensively  than  is  at 
preFent  the  case,  '  Earnestness '  was 
very  much  the  fashion  with  inteU 
Icctiial,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
non-intellectual  young  men.  It  was 
a  fashionable  cant.  Just  as  in  the 
Byronic  days  young  men  used  to 
have  withered  hearts  and  turned- 
down  collars,  so  Carlylian  youth 
used  to  go  about  calling  every 
stranger  *  brother,'  and  making  the 
valuahio  remark  that  '  life  was  ear- 
nest, life  was  reaL'  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  their  hatred  of  sham 
did  not  extend  to  themselves,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  energy  with 
which  they  reformed  the  universe 
was  not  devoted  to  reforming  their 
tailors'  bills.  It  so  happened  that 
at  this  time  there  was  almost  a 
complete  divorce  between  religious 
and  secular  literature.  The  former 
was  represented  by  a  few  news- 
papers of  strong  ecclesiastical  and 
political  opinions,  and  by  compara- 
tively few  books  of  broad  sympa- 
thies and  much  original  thought 


It  was  a  time  for  pulpit  literature 
and  for  popular  preachers,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  been  remark- 
ably dwarfed  since  the  diffusion  of 
cheap  literature.  A  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  by  the 
newspapers  between  the  world  and 
the  cnurch,  and  they  almost  entirely 
ignored  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation. 

A  remarkable  change  has  now 
passed  over  the  intellectual  hea- 
vens. Every  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment is  chronicled  or  criticised;  the 
'  Times '  comes  out  with  ecclesias- 
tical articles  which  they  had  better 
let  alone,  and  will  almost  at  any 
time  admit  a  long  letter  from  Dr. 
Fusey.  Beligions  periodicals  have 
an  enormous  circulation,  and  more 
publications  aro  issued  in  the  pi*o- 
vince  of  theology  than  in  any  other 
department  of  human  thought. 
People  and  publications,  apparently 
of  the  most  secular  description,  will 
discuss,  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  earnestness,  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  our  existence.  From  time 
to  time  earnest  books  are  written, 
which  have  required  laborious 
thought  in  the  writing,  and  demand 
some  thought  in  the  reading. 
These  in  the  best  sense  constitute 
'earnest  literature,'  although  the 
bygone  slang  of  'earnestness'  is 
not  in  existence,  and  the  word,  with 
its  associated  mockery,  is  almost 
eliminated.  A  few  brief  words  may 
be  given  to  some  important  new 
works  of  this  description,  where 
religious  subjects  are  treated  with 
reference  to  subjects  of  the  evident 
secular  interest. 

In  the  department  of  history 
we  have  the  commencement  of  a 
bulky  historical  work  on  the  English 
Eeformation.*  This  is  written  from 
the  strictly  Anglican  or  High  Church 
point  of  view.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  numerous  recent  histories 
of  this  period  will  feel  a  little  im- 
patient at  another  big  work,  where, 
at  the  most,  we  can  only  hope  for  a 
few  new  readings  of  facts,  and  an- 
other arrangement  of  them  in  sup- 
port of  an    ecclesiastical   theory. 

•  *  The  Refonnation  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England:  its  History,  Principles,  and  lU- 
sults.*  By  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A. 
RiringtoDf. 
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And  this  is  indeed  the  defect  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Blunt  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  a  genuine  historian  of  the 
good  old  school— learned,  genuine, 
thoughtful.  He  shows  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  one  and  the 
'Same  through  its  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  that  its  variations  in 
the  two  periods  do  not  imply  errors 
in  either,  but  must  be  judged  on 
their  merits.  It  appears  to  us, 
though,  as  St.  Paul  says, '  we  speak 
OS  a  fool,'  that  Mr.  Blunt  does  not 
particularly  care  for  the  reformers 
or  the  Beformation.  He  would  have 
liked  an  external  and  politick  refor- 
maticm  to  be  wrought  by  Wolsey, 
but  he  dislikes  the  Beformation  as 
wrought  successively  by  Wycliflfe, 
Tyndall^  and  Granmer.  Mr.  Blunt 
is  stating  the  opinions  of  a  great 
number  of  people  which  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  heard  at  length,  but, 
aimply  on  historical  grounds,  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  be  taken  to 
his  argument 

In  the  department  of  church 
pontics  we  have  perused  with  great 
pleasure  a  charming  little  book 
called  the '  Bector  and  his  Friends.** 
This  title  rather  inadequately  de- 
•scribes  the  contents,  for  the  volume 
-deals  with  every  subject  that  is 
keenly  discussed  in  the  religious 
world.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
where  the  author's  opinions  really 
lie,  and  that  they  are  of  a  definite 
«md  orthodox  character;  but  he 
states  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
keenness  and  clearness,  and  a  can- 
<dour  that  is  as  charming  as  it  is 
unique.  We  begin  to  believe  that  a 
|;olden  age  of  theological  discussion 
is  coming  at  lasi 

In  the  department  of  natnral  sci- 
ence we  gladly  welcome  a  new 
^ition  of  Dr.  Child's  'Benedicite.*t 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  all  those  who  love  and  seek  truth 
•for  her  own  sake  that  there  should 
be  so  little  of  science  in  religion, 
»and  so  little  of  religion  in  science. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
natural  science ;  and  a  theology  that 
•cannot  place  itself  in  harmony  with 

•  Anonymous.    Bell  and  Daldy. 

f  *Benedidte;  or,  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  Being  Illustrations  ot 
'Power,  Beneficence,  and  Design.*  By  G. 
-Chaplin  Child,  W.D.     Murmy. 


and  avail  itself  of  natnral  science, 
will  have  little  chance  of  a  hearing 
among  the  devoted  students  of  sci- 
ence. Now  Dr.  Child's  work  is  one 
that  bridges  the  supposed  chasm 
between  these  two  regions  of  intel- 
lectual h'fe.  His  work  has  an  af- 
finity to  the  Bridgewater  treatises 
and  the  writings  of  Hugh  Macmillan. 
He  is  doing  in  natural  science  what 
such  men  as  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and 
M'Cosh  are  doing  in  mental  sci- 
ence. He  abounds  with  chapters 
alike  eloquent  and  devout,  thought- 
fid  and  scientific. 

In  the  department  of  the  pulpit 
we  have  not  sermons,  but  a  b<x)k 
that  criticizes  sermons.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  books  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  ever  seen  is  Pre- 
bendary Jackson's  'Curiosities  of 
the  Pulpit.'*  It  is  a  compilation, 
but  it  is  also  much  more  than  a 
compilation.  There  is  a  clear  his- 
torical view  of  patristic,  mediaeval^ 
and  continental  preaching,  with 
many  striking  extracts,  and  some 
valuable  criticisms.  As  he  ap- 
proaches our  own  time,  Mr.  Jackson 
becomes  still  ampler,  and  the  reader 
will  gather  up  a  critical  and  very 
suggestive  view  of  the  modem 
pulpit.  Clerics  may  read  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will,  for  it  is 
calculated  to  do  them  much  good ; 
but  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a 
delightful  book,  useful  to  take  up  at 
an  odd  half- hour,  useful  also  for 
constant  reference.  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
discussing  the  homely  dramatic 
preachingof  the  medisBval  preachers, 
remarks : '  It  is  observable  that  some 
of  the  preachers  of  Austria  and 
Italy  still  affect  the  stjle  and 
manner  of  those  old  times,  and  that 
the  listener  to  their  discourses  might 
imagine  that  one  of  the  distressed 
gargoyles  had  become  suddenly 
vocal,  or  that  a  statue  had  stepped 
down  from  its  flamboyant  niche  and 
was  addressing  the  congregation.' 
Mr.  Liddon,  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  of  our  day,  is  said 
to  have  formed  his  style  by  the  long 
study  of  continental  preachers. 
Prebendary    Jackson's    venerable 

*  *  Condition  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pulpit 
Literature.*  By  Thomas  Jackson,  if.. A. 
James  Hogg  and  Son,  York  Street,  Covent 
Gaixlen. 
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father,  the  well  -  known  very  aged 
minister  who  has  been  several  times 
President  of  the  Weeleyan  Con- 
ference, and  who  lately  gave  the 
Ghnrch  of  England  such  an  nnkind 
cnt  in  return  to  Dr.  Pusey's  con- 
ciliatory proposals,  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  work. 

As  we  have  said,  popular  preach- 
ing is  by  no  means  now  what  it 
used  to  be.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  such  men  as  Canon  Cook,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooks, 
London  has  nothing  like  the  array 
of  preachers  which  it  once  had.  In 
great  measure  the  press  has  taken 
ihe  place,  and  all  sides  are  the  better 
in  consequence.    Still  we  believe 


that  the  pulpit  has  a  mission  of  its 
own,  and  is  not  the  effete  institution 
which  it  is  represented  to  be,  but 
th^i  it  must  use  more  vigorous- 
efforts  to  reflect  the  mind  and  meei 
the  wants  of  the  age.  An  appalling 
calculation  is  sometimes  made  <^ 
the  number  of  sermons  that  are- 
preached.  A  still  more  appalling 
calculation  might  be  made  of  iY» 
number  of  dinners  that  are  eaten. 
But  as  individuals  might  strongly 
object  to  go  without  their  dinners- 
in  order  to  lessen  the  appalling 
average,  so  there  is  still  a  feeling  in 
the  British  mind  that  objects  to 
baulking  congregations  for  the  aak^ 
of  critics. 


HELP  FOR  THE  HALT. 


SURELT  some  of  the  middle-aged 
reNAders  of  Charles  Lamb's  quaint 
Essay  on  the  Decay  of  Beggars  in 
the  Metropolis  must  be  sensible  of 
having,  during  the  past  few  years, 
missed  a  certain  class  of  wayfarers 
in  our  streets.  The  thought  may 
not  previously  have  occurred  to 
them,  and  they  may  not  at  once  dis- 
cover what  peculiar  element  has  so 
nearly  disappeared  from  among  the 
passengers  that  ihesy  meet  in  their 
daily  journeys  to  and  from  the  City ; 
but  a  minute's  reflection  will  remind 
them  that  it  is  a  comparatively  un- 
nsual  event  to  encounter  a  cripple — 
more  unusual  still  to  have  their 
sympathies  excited  by  a  cripple, 
either  helpless  or  hopelessly  de- 
formed. The  two  or  three  stunted, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  incurable 
cases  which  have  survived  that  part 
of  the  begging  fraternity  of  which 
they  are  now  almost  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives, are  happily  such  rare 
objects  that  they  are  regarded  by  us, 
perhaps  unconsciously  but  none 
the  less  really,  as  anachronisms; 
and  we  are  surprised  that  they 
should  continue  to  exhibit  their 
grotesque  and  terrible  distortions 
even  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
alms.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
cluded that  their  deformities  are 
now  beyond  surgical  aid,  although 
in  some  younger  and  similar  cases 
restorations  have  taken  place  which 


might  give  them  some  hope.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  any  such  objects  of 
public  pity  will  take  their  places  in 
the  future.  Whether  the  entire  con- 
fraternity of  beggars  be  ultimately 
aboliBhed  by  law  or  not,  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  twisted 
limbs,  bent  backs,  and  terrible  con* 
tortious  that  were  once  the  acknow- 
ledged excuses  for  mendicancy  may 
altogether  disappear  from  the  adult 
population;  and  that  deformity,, 
even  in  the  case  of  children,  will 
be  alt(^ether  an  exceptional  afflic* 
tion  capable  of  being  promptly  and 
e£fectualJy  remedied. 

It  is  not  alone  the  absence  from 
the  streets  of  cripples  who  have- 
taken  up  the  trade  of  begging,  how- 
ever, that  gives  rise  to  this  expecta- 
tion. In  those  neighbourhoods  of 
London  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  deformity  is  far  less  com- 
mon than  it  was  twenty  yean  or 
even  ten  years  ago.  Those  who  are* 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  working  community  remark 
with  gratitude  that '  the  poor  little- 
cripple'  of  the  family,  once  so  com- 
monly regarded  alike  as  a  burden 
and  an  object  of  the  deepest  anxiety, 
is  no  longer  consigned  to  a  life  of 
wearisome  dependence.  Only  the 
culpable  neglect  of  parents  need 
prevent  the  crooked  being  made 
straight,  and  the  poor  littie  Ian- 
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gnishing  bodies  being  restored  to 
aunpara^ye  grace  and  agility,  by 
the  application  of  means  which 
must  be  called  'surgical'  only  in 
the  old  and  grand  sense  of  '  ohirnr- 
gical/  or  hand-skilfulness,  since  the 
newer  and  better  science  of  healing 
spares  the  knife  and  saves  the  pa- 
tient, in  the  Tast  majority  of  those 
restoraliTe  processes  that  make 
the  lame  to  walk  and  the  halt  to 
dance. 

The  very  word  'dance'  at  once 
snggests  immediate  reference  to  one 
of  the  institutions  where  a  great 
proportion  of  these  results  haye 
been  effected— to  a  charity  now 
some  eighteen  years  old,  where,  with- 
out goyanor's  order  or  letter  of  re- 
oommendaticH],  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  especially  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  North-Eastem  end  of 
London,  may  apply  for  advice  and 
assistance ;  and  where  every  week 
thirty 'new  oases  are  received  and 
placed  under  the  most  experienced 
care. 

That  this  most  admirable  institu- 
tion should  be  called  the  City  Or- 
thopoedic  Hospital  is,  perhaps^  a 
misfortune,  since,  although  the  mi&- 
pnmunoeable  title  is  very  distinctive, 
it  by  no  means  expresses  all  the 
objects  constantly  attained.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  slight  orthographK) 
and  ortboepic  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  word  orthopoedio,  and  of 
the  probability  of  giving  it  a  foot 
too  much  or  too  little,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  it  into  rhythmical  ca- 
detoe,  the  calamities  tlmt  are  every 
day  alleviated  at  this  hospital  for 
the  cure  of  deformities  include  wry 
neck,  contorted  face,  and  all  the 
sadly  various  malformations  of  joints 
and  limbs  that  can  afflict  humanity. 
It  is  a  pitiable,  yet  a  cheering, 
rather  than  a  depressing  sight,  that 
awaits  the  visitor  who  is  permitted 
to  note  the  throng  of  patients  in 
that  old-fiAshioned  room  of  the  old- 
fiewhioned  house  to  which  they  so 
often  go  almost  hopeless  and  come 
awa^  rejoicing.  Cheering  in  the 
obvious  processes  of  restoration  that 
are  going  on — the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain conversion  of  the  helpless  to 
activity,  the  re-formation  of  limbs 
that  have  hitherto  been  powerless — 
it  would  need  a  long  series  of  visits 


to  note  fully  the  marvellous  work 
that  is  effected  there ;  the  singular 
changes  that  come  upon  the  faces  of 
the  little  patients  steadily  acquiring 
straight,  strong,  and  healthy  bodies 
in  place  of  those  poor  little  crippled 
forms ;  the  changes,  too,  in  the  looks 
of  anxious,  yearning  mothers,  who 
note  the  swift  but  gentle  hands,  the 
earnest,  encouraging  looks  of  those 
who  will  leave  no  effort  untried 
until  they  give  the  means  of  a  new 
life,  a  new  future  to  thdr  little  ones. 

Poor  little  Tiny  Timl  We  are 
not  informed  in  what  particular  way 
Mr.  Scrooge  manifested  his  interest 
in  the  crippled  boy  after  that  won- 
derful Christmas  Eve  when  the 
visions  of  the  Goblins  did  their 
work;  but  as  Scrooge  was  a  shrewd 
old  fellow,  and  doubtless  knew  as 
much  about  charitable  ^Sbrts  within 
a  certain  radius  of  the  City  as  most 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  took  him  either  to  our  hospital 
in  Hatton  Garden,  or  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Chance  or  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
surgeons  of  that  admirable  institu- 
tion. It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  too  shrewd  to  leave 
his  tiny  prote(/te  without  their  aid ; 
and  though  there  is  no  record  of  the 
boy  having  become  an  in-patient, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  name 
as  Timothy  Craokitt  on  the  books, 
yet  the  sound  of  so  many  little 
crutches  has  been  heard  on  those 
broad  old  stairs,  that  a  whole  army 
of  Tiny  Tims  have  had  their  lives 
made  hopeful  and  happy  by  the  list 
of  subscriptions  and  donations  in 
which  Scrooge  doubtless  figures 
anonymously  oronly  under  an  initial. 
Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it ! 
but  unless  a  good  many  more 
Scrooges  are  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  beneficent  spirits,  or  a 
good  many  of  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  senti- 
ments once  held  by  that  converted 
man  of  business  are  induced  to 
help  on  the  good  work  on  behalf  of 
the  children  whose  mute  i^peal  no 
pen  could  put  in  words,  the  beds  in 
those  upper  rooms  in  the  old  house 
in  Hatton  Garden  will  never  all  be 
filled,  though  there  are  patient 
sufferers  waiting,  hoping,  almost 
wearily  begging  for  immediate  aid. 

From  the  time  when  the   great 
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necessity  for'  some  such  charity  led 
to  the  establishment  of  this  hospi- 
tal by  the  Key.  Thomas  Gregory, 
its  present  chairman,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Ealph*  Lindsay,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  receive  more  than 
twelve  in-patients,  although  the 
premises  adjoining  the  house  could 
be  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
eighty  adult  or  juvenile  sufferers, 
for  whom  permanent  cure  would  be 
almost  certain.  As  it  is,  fourteen 
thousand  patients  have  been  treated 
since  the  foundation  of  thecharity,  by 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  Mr.E.  J. 
Chance  and  his  colleague,  both  emi- 
nent in  the  profession  for  iheir  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  cases.  These  pa- 
tients  have  received  constant  atten- 
tion, medicine,  and  assistance  by  the 
loan  of  instruments ;  but  it  has  been 
a  hard  fight  So  many  charities,  of 
apparently  greater  urgency,  claim 
public  attention, — and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  people  who  hear  of  the 
City  Orthopoedic  Hospital  fail  to 
realise  all  that  its  name  implies; 
let  them  think  of  what  the  cure 
of  deformity  means— of  what  a  life- 
time of  hopeless,  helpless  suffer- 
ing and  dependence  means,--and 
they  will  discover  in  its  appeals 
something  that  should  challenge 
their  attention.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Institution— a  good 
thing,  too,  for  themselves— if  some  of 
those  who  are  just  now  hesitating, 
and  judiciously  hesitating,  to  sub- 
scribe to  some  societies  which  seem 
to  have  been  misdirected,  so  that 
they  rather  promote  pauperism  than 
ultimately  alleviate  distress, — would 
visit  the  old  house  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den, on  one  of  the  '  patients'  days,' 
and  see  the  work  that  may  be  done 
there.  The  house  itself  is  bare  and 
dingy  and  dim  enough,  for  no  money 
can  be  spared  for  beautifying  it,  but 
it  is  a  grand  old  place  for  all  that : 
keeping  up  some  faded  indications 
of  its  former  state  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  upheaving  that  has 
come  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
chaos  amidst  which  even  London 
cabmen  fail  to  find  a  clue. 

Ely  Place,  where  the  gardens  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  once  bloomed,  and 
whence  the  poor  prelate— mulcted 
of  his  estate  by  the  dancing  Chan- 
cellor, who  skipped  into  the  royal 


favour  of  Elizabeth— atill  claimed^ 
the  privilege  of  gaUiering  twenty 
bushels  of  roses  every  summer,  will 
soon  be  obliterated.  There  are  no 
strawberries  to  be  seen  anywhere 
near  that  spot,  though  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  sent  thither  for  a  pottle 
or  two  from  the  reverend  borders. 
Even  Hatton  Grarden  itself  is  being 
invaded,  just  as  the  episcopal  palace 
that  once  stood  there  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  thd  Hatton  family. 
The  dancing  Chancellor  danced  into 
debt,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  even  when  his  nephew  and 
successor  died,  and  the  widow  mar- 
ried Sir  Edward  Coke,  there  was  no 
peace,  for  the  estate  had  got  into 
the  law  courts,  and— what  some 
people  might  think  worse — into  the 
ecclesiastical  law  courts  by  that 
time,  and  the  bishops  were  trying 
to  get  back  the  inheritance  of  the 
see,  and  the  proud  Lady  Hatton, 
who  had  conquered  her  husband  and 
worried  the  life  out  of  that  great 
lawyer,  defied  the  clergy,  and  the 
bench,  and  the  bar,  combined. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
legend  properly  belonging  to  ano- 
ther Lady  Hatton,  or  to  some  re- 
mote lady  of  another  name  in  York- 
shire, was  applied  to  this  imperious 
dame,  and  that  she  was  popularly 
represented  as  having  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  Evil  One,  who,  coming 
like  a  satanic  sheriff's  officer,  in  the 
guise  of  a  guest  at  a  grand  ball, 
took  her  at  his  own  suit,  and  that 
with  such  determination  not  to  be 
foiled  by  her  vigorous  resistance,  as 
to  leave  her  very  heart  behind — 
that  portion  of  her  anatomy  being 
afterwards  found  on  a  spot  ever 
since  known  as  Bleeding  Heart 
Yard  ?  At  any  rate  it  was  not  till 
her  death  that  part  of  the  estate  re- 
verted to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  a  rent- 
charge  w^as  made  on  the  Lords 
Hatton,  till  the  family  had  all  died 
out.  By  that  time  everything 
around  had  changed ;  orchard,  ana 
pleasant  rose-garden,  and  stately 
avenues,  gravelled  walks  and  fish- 
ponds, had  given  place  to  high, 
wide  -  staircased  houses  of  the 
Georgian  era;  then  these  became 
deserted  of  the  rank  and  fashion  for 
which  they  were  built,  and  were 
consigned,   metaphorically,  to    the 
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*Hit      ^^  ^^^  *^®  ^**^* — ^practically,  to  children  of  the  poor.    It  was  deter- 

^*      tik  jcats,  ftnd  the  spickrs,  and  the  mined  daring  that  year  that  a  hos- 

oats,    that   prowl    in    gtich   faded  pital  should  be  established  for  such 

neighbourhoods.    One  after  another  cases,  in  some  place  as  near  as  pos- 

these  tenements  were  occupied  as  sible  to  the  City,  so  that  it  might 

offices,  as  workships,  as  places  of  be   readily   accessible  to  patients 

business,  and  one  or  two  of  them  as  coming   from  districts  where  tho 

private  residences.  One  of  them  was  need  was  greatest.    It  was  in  this 

tenantless  in  1851 — the  year  of  the  way  that  the  old  house  in  Hatton 

-Great  Exhibition — the  year,  of  all  Garden  was  put  to  a  new  use,  and 

others,  when  a  few  benevolent  gen-  that  help  to  the  halt  and  the  lame 

tlemen  had  their  attention  directed  was  found  in  the  place  once  asso- 

to  the  terrible  prevalence  of  various  ciated  with  the  dancing  Chancellor, 

kinds   of  deformity   amongst   the  T.  A. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

f  HE  •  contest  for  supremacy  in 
f  pantomime  now  lies,  »^  virtually, 
between  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane.  The  smaller  'West  End' 
houses,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lyceum,  have  retired  from 
an  unprofitable  and  utterly  hope- 
less attempt  to  compete  with  the 
two  great  houses.  Ten  years  ago 
we  had  pantomimes,  not  only  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  also  -at  the  Prin- 
cess's, Adelphi,  Haymarket,  and 
Strand  Theatres.  The  Princess's 
was  a  great  pantomime  house  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  '  Harlequin 
Bluff  King  Hal,'  'Harlequin  King 
Jamie,'  and '  Harlequin  Billy  Taylor,' 
all  excellent  in  their  way,  were  pro- 
duced under  the  management  of 
the  late  Mr.  Maddox.  little  boys, 
in  those  days,  dated  back  by  the 
pantomimes  of  past  years,  and  spoke 
of  '  King  Humming  Top's '  year  as 
sporting  men  speak  of  Musjid's 
year,  or  as  old  Cambridge  men,  ot 
Kaye's  year— but  they  don't  appear 
to  do  so  now.  I  gather  from  this 
^  fact,   more  than  from   any  other, 

^^^  that  the  taste  for  pantomime  is  on 

MIC  noTLE  AS  'TUB  KHCG  OF  THK  CANNIBAL   tho  docliue.     Tho  foct  that  it  has 
"'-^^^*  dropped  out  of  the  regular  pro- 

grammes of  the  smaller  houses  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of 
tbe  vastly  superior  stage  resources  of  the  two  larger  houses,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums  upon  pantomimes  by  their  reepective  managers 
— combined  causes  which  have  had  the  effect  of  placing  competition  in  this 
special  department  of  stage  amusement  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  fact 
that  boys  don't  date  back  by  the  principal  pantomimes  of  past  years  is,  to 
my  thinking,  conclusive  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  the  augmented 
glories  of  modem  pantomimes,  the  taste  for  them  is  on  the  decline.  A 
pantomime  is  simply  a  series  of  two  or  three  gorgeous  spectacles,  at  long 
And  dreary  intervals,  the  culminating  effect  being  a  gorgeous  but  utterly 
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senseless  heaping  np  of  lumbering 
masses  of  gilded  ana  silyered  stage 
machinery,  picked  out  with  inartistio 
I)atches  of  red  and  green  foil,  and 
garnished  with  heavy,  ngly,  big- 
kneed,  red  -  nosed,  dirty  -  handed 
women,  sitting  or  hanging  in  ridi- 
culously constrained  attitudes.  The 
nightly  achievem^t  of  this  trophy 
is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
long  and  elaborate  process  of  stiNge- 
carpentry,  which  is  veiled  from  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  by  a  tedious 
series  of  foolish  '  front  scenes,'— a 
dramatic  Slough  of  Despond,  with 
no  Mr.  Interpreter  on  the  other  side 
to  explain  the  metaphorical  pheno- 
mena of  the  gilded  mystery.  This 
nuisance  is  the  result  of  a  supposed 
taste  for  what  are  technically  known 
as  '  development  scenes,'  tiiat  is  to 
say,  soGoes  whose  culminating  glory 
is  only  arrived  at  after  a  series  of 
compUcated  mechanical  efforts,  in- 
genious eiM)ugh  in  themselves,  but 
adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  tableau  they  are 
emplc^ed  to  reveal.  One  would 
think  that  a  more  startling  effect 
would  be  produced  by  allowing  the 
full  blaze  of  the  transformation  scene 
to  follow  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  dark  and  dismal  '  &ont  scene,' 
than  by  revealing  it  by  a  series  of 
stages,  each  more  brilliant  than 
its  pr^ecessor;  but  this  idea  is 
not  entertained  in  the  pantomime 
theatres  cH  the  present  day.  When 
this  '  development'  was  a  novelty 
it  was  all  very  wdl ;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  done  year  after  year, 
xmtil  the  playgoing  pubUc  know 
all  about  it,  it  would  surely  be  well 
to  revert  to  the  old  meUiod  of  ex- 
hibiting the  scene,  all  at  once,  in 
its  full  glory.  When  I  see  a  huge 
tulip  in  the  centre  of  a  modem 
traiusformation  sc^e,  I  know,  and 
everybody  else  knows,  that  the 
leaves  of  its  calyx  will  be  reflected, 
and  that  half  a  dozen  common-look- 
ing women,  dressed  in  nothing  to 
speak  of,  will  be  found  inside  it. 
When  I  see  such  a  scene  complete 
in  all  its  central  appointments,  but 
lacking  at  the  sides,  I  know,  and 
everybody  else  knows,  that  six  or 
eight  more  common-looking  women, 
reclining  on  glorified  go-carts,  will 
be  trundled  on  at  the  wings,  to 


complete  the— well,  the  piotore* 
When  I  see  amassof  duHUfydoudfr 
at  the  back  of  a  scene  where  every- 
thing else  is  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver  foil,  I  know,  and  every- 
body else  knows,  that  those  clumsy 
clouds  will  work  off  creakily,  and 
thata  bony  fairy  will  be  discovered 
in  a  bower  of  chandelier  drops — 
indeed,  if  I  am  sitting  in  the  stalls,. 
I  shall  be  further  prepared  for  the 
change  by  hearing  '  Pull  ninety- 
seven!'  shouted  by  the  master  car- 
penter under  the  stag^.  There  i» 
no  longer  any  surprise  at  these  suc- 
cessive revelations. 

It  is  a  pity  that  clever  scenie 
artists  should  so  systematically  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  that  transfor- 
mation scenes  offer  for  beautiful 
feiry  landscapes.  A  picture,  some- 
thing in  the  nature,  say,  of  Martin's 
• '  Plains  of  Heaven '— »  possible,  yet 
impossible  landscape^  suggestive  of 
a  preternatural  state  of  existence,, 
ana  at  the  same  time  not  wholly 
irreconcilable  witbtartestrialbeauly^ 
would  not  <mly  be  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  average  ^aygoer,  but  it 
would  also  affoKl  the  artist  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  of  displaying 
his  imagini^ve  powers  to  the  best 
advant^e.  To  mdh  artists  b& 
Lloyds,  Beveriey,  Grieve,  Telbin, 
or  O'Connor,  the  paroduotion  of  a 
picture  of  this  d^cription  would 
surely  be  »'more  congenial  employ- 
ment thui  gilding  pieots  of  car- 
pentry or  hooking  v^  women  U> 
wires  from  the  flies. 

The  best  of  the  three  pantomimes 
produced  at  the  'West  End' 
theatres  this  year  is  undoubtedly 
'  Bobinson  Crusoe,'  at  Govent  Gar- 
den. It  does  not  equal  the  glories 
of  some  of  its  preposterously  ex- 
pensive predecessors>  but  it  is> 
excellently  costumed,  nevertheless, 
and  its  scenery  is,  for  the  most  part, 
admirable.  The  ballet  department 
is  not  very  effiective,  and  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers  in  the  opening  scene 
are  particularly  ugly,  but  the  pro- 
cession in  the  forest,  <m  Crusoe's 
island,  is  a  phenomenon  of  tasty  ab- 
surdity. The  view  of  '  Wapping  iii 
the  Olden  Time'  is  capitally  painted ; 
so  is  the  interior  of  Crusoe's  hutl 
The  opening  scene, '  The  Enchanted 
Isle,'   is   pretty;    but   there^is  a 
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about  all  Mr.  CJraven's 
woodland  scenes  which,  to  my 
thinking,  impairs  their  artistic 
beanty.  The  piece  is  nicely  written 
by  Mr.  Byron,  without  too  much 
straining  after  far-fetched  pons; 
and  the  mnsio  is  generally  of  a 
better  class  than  usually  found  in 
such  productions.  The  parts  of 
Bobinson  and  his  man  Friday  are 
played  by  Mr.  W.  R  Payne  and 
Mr.  Fred.  Payne,  both  admirable 
artists  in  their  way.  Mr.  Stoyle,  a 
capita]  low  comedian  with  a  fine 
Yoioe,  plays  the  '  King  of  the  Can- 
nibal IslandB/  and  a  Miss  Nelly 


Power,  erst  a  favourite  singer  at 
muaio  halls,  is  a  clever  '  Elf.'    The 

?iece,  however,  has  its  drawbacks, 
'here  is  too  much  of  the  two  Paynea 
in  it ;  they  are  extremely  clever  pMi- 
tomimists,  but  their  'business'  is^ 
for  the  most.part,  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion of  what  they  have  done  for 
many  years  past  This  is,  however, 
a  charge  which,  I  suppose,  should 
weigh  more  heavily  on  the  manage- 
ment than  (m  them,  for  the  trans- 
formation scene  is  remarkably  ela- 
borate; and  the  time  that  its  prepa- 
ration occupies  must  be  filled  up  by 
adventitious  means  with  which  the 


^. 


UUm  HHLLY  VOVTEa  AB  'TlUE  BA1L0U-KL>V 


authorhas  little  to  da  TheMesns. 
Payne  are  evidently  relied  on  to 
afford  the  necessary  time  for  the 
preparation  of  the  scene,  and  under 
the  drcumstonces  they  do  ex- 
tremely well.  Mr.  Stoyle  plays  the 
King  with  amusing  extravagance : 
his  performanoe  in  the  character  is 
a  good  burlesque  on  his  black  pen- 
sioner in  '  One  Tree  Hill.'  Miss 
Nelly  Power  is  likely  to  develop 
into  a  good  burlesque  actress,  but 
she  is  at  present  too  emphatic  in 
her  delivery.  The  transformation 
scene  is  simply  inexpressive  glitter. 
It  ia  good  of  its  kind,  but  it  leaves 
no  impresBion  whatever  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  except  that 
he  has  been  unpleasantly  dazzled. 
The  comic  scenes  are  dreary  enough, 
bnt   a  danoe  of  '  Ladies  of  the 


Period,'  in  a  scene  representing 
'Lord's  Cricket  Ground,'  is  an 
amusing  piece  of  characteristic  ex- 
travaganca  Mr.  H.  Payne  has  all 
the  makings  of  a  good  down,  except 
originality  of  conception.  He  seem» 
to  me  to  have  more  sense  of  gro- 
tesque expression  than  any  of  his- 
contemporaries,  but  his  '  business' 
is  very  '  rococo,' 

The  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is  of 
course  provided  by  the  veteran 
K  L.  Blanchard,  who  certainly  haa 
a  peculiarly  happy  facility,  not  only 
in  telling  a  nursery  story  plainly  to 
an  audience  of  children,  but  alao* 
of  extracting  a  sound  and  sensi- 
ble moral  irom  an  unpromising 
subject.  It  is  not  every  fairy  tale 
that  bears  a  good  moral,  ei^ressed 
or  implied.   I  am  sorry  to  thmk  that 
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cnnning,  hypocrisy,  and  lying  are 
the  principal  means  by  which  the 
heroes  of  most  of  our  nursery 
«tories  gain  their  ends.  In  'Jack 
the  Giant  Killer/  'Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk/  *  Puss  in  Boots,'  *  Cinde- 
rella/ '  Tom  Thumb/  and,  indeed, 
in  nearly  every  current  nursery 
story,  except  perhap  'Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat/  the  hero  or  heroine 
is  a  simple  swindler;  and  eyen 
Whittington,  who  is  by  far  tha 
most  moral  of  these  worthies,  arrives 
at  his  civic  distinctions  by  a  con- 
tjurrence  of  accidents  with  which 
iiis  own  industry  or  perseverance 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  however,  skilfully  contrives 
to  leave  in  the  background  the  un- 
promising portions  of  the  stories  he 
deals  with,  and  to  bring  prominently 
forward  the  few  good  traits  which 
liis  nurseiy  heroes  happen  to  be 
endowed  with.  I  don*t  toaow,  after 
all,  that  a  moral  is  really  a 'very 
effective  addition  to  a  pantomime. 
I  suppose  no  wicked  little  bov  was 
yet  brought  back  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  by  seeing  a  respectable  young 
prince  changed  into  a  harlequin  as 
a  reward  for  his  good  qualities,  and 
an  all-sufficing  compensation  for  his 
sufferings  at  the  huids  of  a  legion 
of  demons.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  little  boy  would  not 
rather  find  himself  encouragedin  his 
downward  path  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  wicked  character  (in  a  panto- 
mime) is  always  changed  into  Clown 
— a  handsome  premium  on  social 
'irregularity,  from  a  little  boy's 
point  of  view.  But  Mr.  Blanchwxl 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  moral  bathos  that 
nwaits  him  in  the  transformation 
scene.  His  duties  end  with  that 
«cene,  and  as  long  as  he  has  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  he  fights  manfully 
for  his  moral. 

*  Puss  in  Boots '  is  capitally  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  not  well  put  upon  the 
«tage.  The  scenery  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  carelessly  or  hurriedly 
painted;  the  masks  are,  in  many 
ca.ses,  those  of  last  year,  and  the 
transformation  scene  is  poor.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  masks  should  have 
been  so  neglected.  Nothing  is  fun- 
nier than  plenty  of  well-made  masks, 
and  Mr.  Brunton  can  do  better  when 


he  feels  disposed  and  has  plenty 
of  scope.  A  row  of  courtiers,  or 
hunters,  or  retainers,  in  well-made 
head-pieces,  and  a  marked  expression 
on  each,  is  always  a  'safe'  effect. 
Nothing  is  more  readily  appreciated 
by  an  audience  than  a  cleverly  cari- 
catured mask,  and  in  neglecting  this 
important  feature  of  a  good  panto- 
mime, the  lessee  has,  I  think,  acted 
unwisely.  However,  the  pantomime 
contains  one  thoroughly  comic 
effect,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  its 
many  drawbacks.  I  allude  to  the 
capital  parody  on  the  sensation 
scene  in  *  After  Dark/  where  a  truck 
of  flour,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  millers,  takes  the  place  of  the 
express  train.  Mr.  Irving  is  a 
clever  and  agile  'cat,'  and  '^tt. 
George  Cnmmings  sings  a  capital 
song,  in  which  he  recites  the 
millers  will;  but  the  other  parts 
are  not  remarkably  well  played.  A 
very  coarse  travestie  of  the  '  Bachel 
case '  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
first  comic  scene. 

Of  the  Lyceum  pantomime,  the 
least  said  the  better.  It  is  foolishly 
written  and  badly  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  Miss 
Goodall,  and  Miss  Minnie  Sydney 
do  their  best  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  story  alive,  but  without  much 
success.  Still  the  transformation 
scene  is  really  better  than  that  of 
either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  the  extraordinary  dancing 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Yokes  is  certainly 
worth  seeing. 

So  much  for  the  pantomimes. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  burlesques  is 
Mr.  W.  Brough's  'Prince  Amabel/ 
played  at  the  New  Holborn  Theatre 
under  the  title  of  'Turko  the  Ter- 
rible.' It  is  remarkably  well  writ- 
ten in  parts,  and  the  music  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  we  usually  find 
in  pieces  of  this  class.  Mr.  George 
Honey  plays  King  Turko  with  very 
amusing  ferocity,  and  Miss  Josephs 
is  a  graceful  Prince  Amabel.  With 
two  such  artists,  the  pretty  music 
receives  full  justice.  'Turko  the 
Terrible '  is  an  instructive  contrast 
to  the  two  other  burlesques  from 
the  same  pen,  which  are  now  being 
played  at  the  New  Queen's  Theatre 
and  at  the  Strand.  These  two 
pieces  have  more  of  what  is  popu- 
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larly  known  as  *  go '  in  them  than 
'  King  Torko '  has,  bat  the  increase 
in  bdstle   and   animation  is  only 


obtained  by  a  corresponding  sacri- 
fice in  the  clearness  and  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  story  and  in  the  delicacy 


4, 


MR.  H05IT  Xa  'KKO  TUSKO.' 


of  ^he  dialogne.  '  The  Gnome  and  the  wit  of  its  lines  is  not  of  a 
King'  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  is  very  high  order.  Mr.  Toole,  who 
rather  incoherent  in  construction,     is  a  very  clever   burlesque  actor 


nit.  TOOLE  Af     THE  QVOXB  KIXO.*  < 


when  he  has  his  own  way,  is  tram- 
melled by  an  ineffective  part,  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Erongh's  talents  are 
scarcely  ever  called  into  play.  The 
only  other  prominent  part  in  the 


piece  is  Max,  very  brightly  plajcd 
by  Miss  Hodson.  The  scenery  is 
coarse  and  pretectioas. 

The  new  theatre,  the  Gaiety,  is 
furnished  with  a  burlesque  oq  tho 
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subject  of  Bobert  the  Devil;  but 
the  piece,  which  is  rather  clumsily 
constructed,  is  secondary  in  import- 
ance to  the  pretty  music,  fantastic 
dresses,  romantic  scenery,  and  eflfeo- 
tiye  ballet  with  which  it  is  asso- 


ciated. The  company  is  not  a 
strong  one,  but  Miss  Fanen,  who 
plays  Bobert  with  extraordinary 
yiy^ty,  gives  the  piece  a  sparkle 
which  helps  materially  to  carry  it 
through.    The  music  is  pretty^  and 


MlijS  £.  FABREN  AS  'AOBEBT  THE  DKVIL.' 


of  a  higher  order  than  is  common 
in  burlesques,  and  breakdowns  are 
systematically  'eschewed. 

The  Haymarket  should  not  at- 
tempt burlesques  unless  it  can  do 
without  Mr.  Compton.  This  gen- 
tleman, an  excellent  actor  in  his 
own  line,  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  smallest  idea  how  a  burlesque 
couplet  should  be  given.  He  stands 
still,  and  'pays  out'  his  talk  in  a 
hard,  perfcmctory  manner,  which 
reminds  one  of  a  villageHBohool 
child  repeating  its  catechism.  His 
presence  is  simply  fatal  to  a  bur- 
lesque. The  piece  in  which  he 
plays  a  leading  part  is  a  parody  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand  on  the  '  Bightfal 
Heir  '—an  unpromising  subject,  very 
amusingly  treated.  The  stilted  ex- 
travagance of  the  original  piece  is 
broadly  and  quaintly  parodied  in 
every  particular,  and  the  music  is 
for  the  most  part  well  chosen.  Mr. 
Kendal  has  a  capital '  make  up '  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Bandmann,  and 


sings  a  patter  song  to  the  air, 
'  From  Bock  to  Bock,'  in  a  manner 
which  justified  the  loud  encore  with 
which  it  was  greeted.  Miss  lone 
Burke  sings  the  music  allotted  to 
the  part  of  Vyvyan's  motier  very 
charmingly,  and  the  piece  is  illus- 
trated by  some  capital  scenery. 
Mr.  Bumand  has  departed  from  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  his  bro- 
ther burlesquers  by  writing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  dialogue  in 
stilted  and  sonorous  blank  verse — 
a  decided  relief,  after  a  long  course 
of  doggrel  couplet.  Altogether, 
this  is  the  most  meritorious  bur- 
lesque that  has  been  produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  since '  Pluto 
and  Proserpine.' 

St.  James's  Theatre,  under  Mdlle. 
La  Ferte's  management,  is  not 
likely  to  improve  in  popularity. 
The  Christmas  piece  (which  has 
been  recently  withdrawn)  was  a 
revival  of  Mr.  Planch^'s  '  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,'  but  it  was  so  poorly 
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mounted  and  so  badly  played   by  welcome  back  to  ilie  stage— not  a 

nearly  eveiy  one  concerned,  that  performer  in  the  piece  conld  speak 

tsnccess  was  qnite  out  of  the  qnea-  fairly    intelligible   English.      The 

idon  while  it  remained  in  the  bills,  piece,  niggardly  mounted  in  eyery 

The  eztrayaganza  was  played  in  other  respect,  was  famished  with 

three  acts  (!),  and  with  the  single  a   capital    ballet,    in    which   the 

exception  of  Miss  Maria  Simpson —  Eiral^  family  danced  with  good 

a  cleyer  actress,  whom  I  am  glad  to  effect. 


Ma.  JCXXDAL  IK  THE  '^VBIGHTFCL  IIAnt.'— P.  IfO, 


ON  FINDING  AN  OLD  VALENTINE, 

A  S  I  gaze  once  more  on  the  simple  rhyme 
-^*-     Which  thy  dear  lost  hand  did  so  fondly  trace, 
Too  deeply  I  feel  that  nor  age  nor  time 

Can  thy  sweet  memory  ever  efface. 
And  though  friends  may  say  there  are  others  dear 

As  thou  wert — alas  !  they  can  never  know 
The  sad  aching  heart,  the  scalding  tear, 

That  is  hidden,  a  cheerful  face  to  show  ! 

They  tell  thee  my  heart  is  roving  and  free 

As  the  wild  bird  which,  hov'ring  o'er  the  wave, 
Dips  but  its  pinion  into  the  sea. 

And  turns  ere  the  waters  its  feathers  lave. 
Yet  the  bird,  when  the  evening  hour  draws  nigh. 

Will  homeward  return  to  his  mate,  and  fold 
His  sheltering  wings  o'er  the  nest  on  high. 

As  he  guarded  it  oft  in  days  of  old. 
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Thus  is  my  heart — though  all  fancy  it  roves 

Unfettered,  that  never  one  thought  it  gives 
To  thee  at  home — yet  it  fondly  loves, 

And  for  thy  presence  alone  it  lives. 
To  thee,  as  the  bird  to  its  nest  will  soar 

At  the  eventide,  does  my  soul  fly  back  ; 
And 'clinging  to  thine  ever  more  and  more. 

Still  follows  thy  love  over  memory's  track. 

So  firmly  my  heart  doth  thine  image  bear, 

Wand'ring  alone,  that  the  brilliant  rays 
Of  other  beauties,  though  never  so  fair, 

But  serve  to  remind  me  of  other  days. 
Gladly  I  see  the  dark  mantle  of  night, 

Joyous  I  call  on  sweet  sleep  to  free 
My  soul  from  this  earth,  that  in  visions  bright 

I  may  fancy  once  more  that  I  welcome  thee. 

II.  F. 


Drawn  by  Alfred  Crow^tL 

THE  SEESAW  OF  FASHION,  1C88  and  1869. 
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WITH  THE  COUET  AT  COMPIEGNE. 
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the  Oise,  and  been  more  or  less  a  fiftyonrite  place  of  residence  with  sncces- 
sive  occupants  of  the  French  throne.  It  has  been  reserred,  however,  for 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  in.  to  give  to  the  annnal  sojoom  of  the  imperial 
oonrt  at  the  renowned  hunting-seat  of  his  predecessors  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  For  fiye  or  six  weeks  every  autumn  this  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, as  it  is  spitefally  called,  is  the  scene  of  one  round  of  entertainment, 
uid  receives,  during  that  period,  four  distinct  series  of  guests,  cominrising, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the  court,  distinguished  foreigners, 
diplomatists,  political  celebrities,  savants,  literary  men,  artists,  and  indi- 
viduals of  high  social  standing,  all  of  whom  are  received  on  a  footing  of 
equality  unsown  in  any  other  European  court,  and  are  feted  i^d 
entertamed  almost  from  the  hour  they  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  the 
VOL.  XV. — ^NO.  Lxxxvn.  0 
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palace  until  the  eye  of  their  de- 
parture. 

Compi^gne  is  distant  rather  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  and 
some  twenty  miles  from  Oreuil,  well 
fcaown  to  all  travellers  on  the 
Ghemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  proceeding 
from  the  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
town  is  in  no  degree  more  interest- 
ing than  an  average  French  town 
of  the  same  size,  and  certainly  no 
one  would  break  his  journey  to  visit 
it  were  it  not  for  the  ch^teffu  and 
the  fine  forest  with  that  famous 
restored  specimen  of  mediaeval  mi- 
Ktary  arcnitecture,  the  Castle  of 
Pierrefonds,  situated  at  its  out- 
skirts. During  the  summer  months 
there  are  excursion  trains  to  Com- 
pi^gne  from  Paris  regularly  every 
Sunday;  but  it  is  in  the  autumn 
season,  when  the  imperial  court  is 
installed  at  the  oh&teau,  and  the 
days  are  given  to  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  forest  excursions,  and  the 
evenings  to  bimquets,  balls,  and 
theatrical  performances;  when  the 
town,  puttiDg  on  its  holiday  guise, 
is  decked  out  with  flags  teom  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  troops  of  sol- 
diers constantly  parade  the  streets, 
a&d  martial  music  is  heard  frrom 
mom  till  night;  when  the  air  is 
i^harp,  the  ground  covered  with  hoar- 
frast,  the  trees  tinged  with  crimson 
waA  jollow,  and  the  whilome  silent 
foMrt  is  alive  with  huntsmen  decked 
out  in  'file  imperial  green  and  gold, 
md  ohenises  of  deer-hounds  drown 
the  enlivening  notes  of  the  rheUlee, 
the  dihuche,  the  hut  Veau,  the  roycUe, 
the  hdilalif  and  the  retradte  which 
come  issuing  out  of  the  secluded 
forest  glades— it  is  then  that  he  who 
would  see  fair  Compidgne  aright 
should  secure  his  ticket  for  the 
special  train. 

If  the  reader  >  should  only  happen 
to  occupy  a  high  grade  in  one  of 
the  principal  foreign  missions  at 
Paris,  the  chances  are  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  be  invited  to  spend 
a  week  at  the  ch&teau,  when  his 
letter  of  invitation  will  apprise  him 
of  the  day  and  hour  that  a  special 
train  will  be  at  the  service  of  him- 
self and  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred other  guests  of  the  £mpat>r. 
If  .he  hunts  or  rides,  he  will  be 
expected   to   bring  with  him  his 


own  saddle-horse,  for  which  quarters 
will  be  provided  in  the  palace 
stables ;  but  should  he  fiedl  to  do  so, 
and  he  is  anything  of  a  horseman, 
Mr.  Gamble  will,  no  dovbl^  mount 
him  from  the  imperial  stud.  Ac- 
commodation will  be  found  for  his 
valet  and  for  his  wife's  femme-de- 
chambre,  should  madame  accom- 
pany him,  in  one  or  other  mansard 
of  the  cbftteau.  The  hour  at  which 
the  special  train  starts  is  so  timed 
that  those  travelling  by  it  may  reach 
the  palace  in  the  imperial  carriages 
that  await  its  arrival  at  the  station 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  amount  of  luggage 
conveyed  by  these  special  trains 
would  astonish  one,  did '  not  one 
know  that  at  Compi^gne,  where 
everybody  condemns  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  in  which  every- 
body indulges,  the  milliner  reigns 
triumphant  When  a  lady  has  to 
bring  with  her  at  least  th^  times 
as  many  toilettes  to  wear  during 
her  week's  sojourn  as  the  wealthiest 
bride  wmrld  *ftink  necessary  to  ren- 
der henelf  attractive  during  the 
longest  honeymoon,  it  requizes  of 
course  a  good  many  trunks  to  con- 
tain them.  Leaiere  of  fiuidon  are 
invariflA)ly  in  fbrae  at  CunofpidgBe, 
and  we  lil  know  iftst  they  are  -oon- 
strained,  not  only  to  drass  tiiem- 
selvGB  lHi]f*a-doeen  times  a  day  in 
toilettes  dn  matin,  n^glig^  Elegants, 
toilettes  de  promenade,  ^  oheval, 
de  chasse,  de  diner,  and  de  bol,  but 
that  they  would  lose  ail  ibeir 
prestige  if  they  should  cmBe  hiiqpen 
to  be  seen  a  second  timeindiie  «nne 
drees. 

As  one  drives  away  fnm  Ihe 
station  and  crosses  the  Mtile  bridge 
over  the  Oise  one  finds  oneself  on 
historic  ground.  It  was  here  that, 
some  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  ^glishtroqw  besieging 
Oompi^gne.  After  having  proudly 
borne  her  standard  before  tibe  French 
king  at  his  coronation  in  tiie  oathedzal 
of  Reims,  she  had  accompanied  him 
to  Compiegne,  to  be  received  there 
with  open  arms.  When  the  Eng- 
lish attacked  the  town,  with  her 
customary  daring  she  made  a  sortie 
across  the  bridge  at  Ihe  head  of  six 
hundred  men,  who  met  with  a  re- 
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poise,  however,  and  ^ey  all  had  to 
nm  for  it  Just  as  Joan  was  abont 
to  pass  the  gate,  the  barrier  was 
closed,  and  she  was  made  prisoner. 
The  townspeople  sonnded  the 
alarm-bell,  bat  no  one  went  to  her 
relief;  and,  as  we  all  Imow,  she 
snbseqnently  expiated  her  patriot- 
ism by  a  cruel  death.  Guillaume 
da  Flayy,  governor  of  the  town, 
was  accused  of  haying  ordered  the 
gate  to  be  shut,  and  found  his  re- 
ward in  after  years  in  a  severed 
windpipe  at  the  hands  of  the  barber 
who  ordinarily  shaved  him,  and 
who  had  been  instigated  to  this 
sanguinary  deed  l^  the  governor's 
wife— she  maintained  because  of 
her  husband's  treachery  towards 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  people 
said  that  jealousy  had  far  more  to 
do  with  the  affiur. 

The  bridge  crossed,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  the  Place  de 
THdtel  de  Yille,  with  the  restored 
handsome  medisaval  dock  tower 
rising  up  on  our  left  hand,  and  a 
few  yaids  further  on  note  the 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  where  Joan 
received  the  sacrament  a  few  days 
before  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
her  executioners,  when,  according 
to  the  old  chronicle,  with  a  presage 
of  her  fapproaching  fate,  she  told 
the  people  she  was  '  betrayed  and 
would  soon  be  delivered  up  to 
death.'  Here  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
road  conducts  to  the  broad  Place 
du  Palais— one  of  those  level,  naked, 
gravelled  spaces,  planted  round 
with  a  few  trJBes,  seemingly  to  show 
that  vegetation  will  flourish  after  a 
fashion  in  such  an  arid  waste,  which 
are  pecub'ar  to  continental  Europe, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  which  stands 
the  ch&teau,  with  nothing  remark- 
able about  it  exoeptits  strong  famil  v 
likeness  to  the  raris  Palais  Boyal, 
and  built  by  the  fSamous  Gabriel, 
architect  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castellated  struc- 
ture reared  five  centuries  ago  by 
the  medisBval  French  Solomon, 
Charles  the  Wise. 

Although  both  Glovis  and  Char- 
lemagne had  their  hunting-seats 
here,  the  first  palace  of  any  pre- 
tension was  built  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  pet  son  of  the  old  age  of  irre- 
solute Louis  the  D^bonnaice,  whose 


deposition  and  degradation  for  the 
highly  heinous  crimes  of  marching 
an  army  in  Lent  and  assembling  a 
parliament  on  Holy  Thursday,  was 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  Com- 

giegne.    And  not  only  did  Charles 
uild  for  himself 

<  a  lordl  J  pleasore  house 
Wlierein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell/ 

but  a  strong  castle  to  boot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oi£e  to  guard  against 
surprise  and  capture  at  the  hands 
of  the  shaggy  Norman  corsairs, 
who  every  now  and  then  sailed  up 
the  Seine  as  &r  as  Paris,  whence 
they  swooped  down  on  the  towns 
in  the  interior.  Louis  the  Lazy, 
last  king  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
was  crowned  at  Compilgne,  and 
died  there  a  year  afterwards;  and 
then  for  almost  four  centuries  the 
place  makes  no  further  figure  in 
history —not,  indeed,  until  the  epoch 
when  France,  prostrate  after  the 
decisive  defeat  of  Poitiers,  deprived 
of  its  king,  whom  French  chival^ 
had  been  powerless  to  defeno, 
and  devastated  alike  by  its  'na- 
tural enemies,'  and  its  own  unpaid 
soldiery,  was  moreover  a  prey  to 
intestine  disputes  between  the 
Bauphin  and  the  bourgeoisie,  with 
the  famous  Stephen  Marcel,  pro- 
vost of  the  Paris  merchants,  at  their 
head. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story :  those 
who  laboured  and  paid  the  taxes 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  had  the 
upper  hand  were  determined  to 
dispense  with  their  troublesome 
counsels.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Dauphin  convoked  the  states  of  the 
Lan^e  d*Oil  at  Compicgne,  a  pro- 
coedmg  which  resulted  in  civil  war^ 
out  of  which  ultimately  came  that 
terrible  rising  of  the  peasants,  known 
as  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  nick- 
name of  Jacques  fionhomme,  com- 
monly given  by  the  nobles  to  their 
oppressed  serfs.  '  Jacques  Bon- 
honmie,'  they  were  accustomed  to 
say,  '  only  parts  with  his  money 
when  it  is  cudgelled  out  of  him,  but 
Jacques  shall  pay,  for  he  shall  be 
well  thrashed;'  and  Jacques  was 
duly  belaboured,  and  his  hard- 
earned  savings  extorted  from  him. 
The  Dauphin,  on  subsequently  suo- 
o  a 
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ceediog  to  the  crown  as  Charles  the 
Fifth  —  dignified  in  history  as 
Charles  the  Wise—built  a  palace  at 
Compi^gne,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lonvre,  and  some  of  the  external 
walls  of  which  are  standing  at  the 
present  day. 

Guests  on  arriving  at  the  ch&teau 
are  at  once  conducted  to  their 
apartments,  comprising  ordinarily 
a  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  dress- 
ing-room, furnished  comfortably 
enough,  but  with  no  approach  to 
palatial  magnificence ;  and  over  the 
outer  door  of  which  they  will  ob- 
serTO  their  names  already  inscribed 
on  a  little  tablet  A  printed  card 
hung  up  specifies  the  times  when 
the  ^t,  which  has  a  special  bureau 
witmn  the  palace,  comes  and  goes, 
and  the  hours  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  railway  trams.  Tea 
and  other  refreshments  are  at  once 
served  to  each  guest  by  a  footman, 
who  remain^  attached  to  his  person 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  stay, 
and  waits  behind  his  chair  at  dinner 
in  all  the  refulprence  of  the  green, 
crimson,  and  gold  imperial  livery. 

If  the  guest  is  a  single  man,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  lodged 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  palace, 
where  the  guard  have  their  quar- 
ters, and  where  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  ladies  to  be  installed.  He 
will  have  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  immediately 
before  dinner  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  on 
thoroughly  comfortable  terms  with 
himself  during  his  stay,  he  will  do 
well,  the  next  morning,  to  leave  his 
card  at  the  apartments  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  tbo  household,  chief 
among  whom  is  General  BoUen,  a 
shrewd,  bluff  old  soldier,  who?o 
principle  of  life  has  always  been 
regularity  and  order  before  every- 
thmg,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
on  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
anarchy  ever  ready  to  invade  the 
imperial  household— with  its  sepa- 
rate tables  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
guests,  for  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  the  heads  of  departments, 
the  principal  valets  de  chambre,the 
subordinate  valets  de  chambre,  the 
footmen,  the  cooks,  the  inferior  ser- 
vants, &c.' 

Early  breakiast  is  rerved  to  each 


guest  in  his  own  apartments,  and  at 
noon  the  Emperor  emerges  from  his 
private  cabinet,  and,  in  company 
with  the  Empress,  meets  the  dif- 
ferent visitors  assembled  in  the 
chateau  in  the  long  gallery,  whence 
they  proceed  to  the  breakfest-room, 
where  every  one  has  his  place  at 
table  assigned  him  and  which  he 
retains  throughout  his  stay.  After 
dejeuner  there  will  be  a  stag  hunt 
in  the  forest  with  the  imperial  pack, 
n  run  with  the  Marquis  de  TAigle's 
boar-hounds,  or  a  battue  in  the  pre- 
serves, or  an  excursion  in  carriages, 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot  either  to 
the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  many  other  interest- 
ing localities  with  which  the  forest 
of  Compi^tqie  abounds,  with  the 
Empress  if  not  the  Emperor  form- 
ing one  of  the  party. 

We  may  here  remark,  en  passant, 
that  the  forest,  though  vastly  infe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  that  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  is  no  lees  than  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
is  pierced  through  by  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
roads,  some  of  which  are  six  miles 
in  length  in  a  straight  line ;  that 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  open 
spaces,  called  '  carrefours,'  where 
these,  roads  intersect  each  other, 
and  that  no  less  than  seven-and- 
twenty  brooks  take  their  rise  within 
its  limits,  and  as  many  as  sixteen 
lakes  and  ponds  are  scattered  over 
its  surface.  The  oldest  trees  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Carrefour  des  Puits  des  Chas- 
seurs ;  they  are  beeches,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  while  many  of  the  oaks  at  the 
Cairefour  de  la  Michelette  have 
been  planted  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  years. 
The  forest  gives  employment  to 
about  eight  hundred  woodcutters 
and  road-makers,  whose  wages,  with 
that  of  the  forest  guards,  amount  to 
something  like  ten  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

On  days  when  a  hunt  takes  place, 
the  imperial  voitures  de  chasse, 
chars-^bancs,  and  basket-carnages 
will  be  found  drawn  up,  toward  one 
o'clock,  in  the  '  Promenade  .  des 
Hoses '  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  garden  front  of  the  chlteau. 
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on  which  occasions  the  maitre  des 
equipages  of  the  conrt  gives  his 
orders  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
general  officer  about  going  into 
action.  The  glossy,  puncby-lookiDg 
steeds  have  the  orthodox  little 
silver  bells  jingling  at  their  collars 
and  foxes'  brushes  dangling  at  their 
ears ;  while  the  postilions  and  out- 
riders in  gorgeous  green,  scarlet, 
and  gold  liveries,  leather  breeches, 
tall  jack-boots,  gold-laced  hats,  and 


powdered  hair,  a  catagon,  with  the 
Nimrods  of  the  day  in  Louis  Quinze 
hunting  costume,  their  grand  cou- 
teaux  de  cJiasse  sluDg  at  their  hips, 
and  the  ladies  in  silks  and  satins, 
furs  and  velvets,  caught  n^)  above 
their  knees  h  i  la  Gamargo,  in  bril- 
liant-coloured jupons,  coquettish- 
looking  gaiters,  or  tall  betasseled 
light-leather  boots,  and  jaunty  little 
hats  trimmed  with  the  plumage  of 
some  bird   of  prey,  give  one  the 


-'^^c- 


"^'t'^" 


^^u- 


a 


notion  of  the  opening  scene  of  some 
elaborately  got-np  ballet. 

The  imperial  party  descend  the 
terrace-steps,  and  the  Empress,  ac- 
companied by  her  most  distinguished 
lady  gpeet— to-day  it  is  our  own 
charming  Princess  of  Wales— takes 
her  seat  in  her  little  basket-carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  remarkably 
handsome  and  equally  diminutive 
horses.    The   Emperor  will  either 


drive  himself  in  an  open  phaeton  or 
else  proceed  to  the  rendezvous,  with 
several  of  his  more  favoured  guests, 
in  one  of  the  numerous  chars-il- 
bancs.  Whips  crack,  bells  jingle, 
couriers,  estafettes,  and  outriders 
apply  their  spurs,  and  the  horses* 
hoofs  ring  again  over  the  hard- 
frozen  ground,  and  soon  the  cortege 
is  lost  to  sight  in  the  depths  of  some 
trim  forest  avenue. 
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A  meet  of  the  imperial  hunt  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imagin- 
able.   Picture   to  yourself  a  large 
circular  open  space,  whence  some 
ten  or  twefye  long  ayenues  diverge 
and  lose  themselves  in  distant  vistiw, 
with  the  sky  above  mildly,  melan- 
choly pale,  and  some  trembling  rays 
of  sunshine  breaking  through  the 
misty  clouds.    On  the  green  turf, 
thickly     strewn     with     withered 
autumn   leaves,   huntsmen,   dogs, 
and  horses  are  assembled.  There,  in 
dazzling  livery,  are  the  whippers-in 
and  prickers,  &e  piqueurs  in  knee- 
breeches  and  braioed  coats,  and  lajrge 
curled  horns  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  valets-de-chiens,  lithe 
little  fellows,  standing  firmly  on  their 
wiry  legs,  with  silver-buckled  shoes 
and  white  stockings  rolled   above 
their  knees,   each  with  his   eight 
coupled^  dogs  well  in  hand.    The 
hounds,  of  pure  English  breed,  liffge 
and  powerful  build,  with  deep  open 
chests  and  heavy  jaws,  carry  their 
tails  aloft  in  the  air ;  all  are  marked 
with   a   'V,'   signifying  'v^nerie.' 
Near  them  are  some  cavaliers  of  the 
imperial  hunt,   the  very  pink   of 
swelldom— green  frock-coats   laced 
with  gold  and  silver,  scarlet  velvet 
collars  embroidered  at  the  facings, 
and    scarlet    waistcoats   laced   to 
match,  buckskin  breeches  and  tall 
jack-boots,    three-cornered     laced 
cocked-hats   h   la  Louis    Quinze, 
known  as  lampions,  and  with  the 
inevitable  large  hunting-knife  slung 
in  a  silver-mounted  sheath  at  their 
left  hip.    Interspersed  among  them, 
in   riding-habits  of  corresponding 
splendour,  elaborate  lace  neckties, 
and  jaunty  three-cornered  hats,  are 
some  amazons  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, who  have  what  is  called  the 
'button,'  with  other  cavaliers  sport- 
ing the  English  scarlet  swallow-tail, 
white  cords  and  top-boots,  or   in 
ordinary  cutaway  tweed  coats;  also 
a  score  or  more  of  officers  of  carabi- 
neers and  cent-gardes.    Moving  in 
and  out  this  troop  of  equestrians  are 
numerous  grooms  holding  impatient 
horses  in  readiness  for  members  of 
the  imperial  party,  whose  arrival  is 
momentarily  anticipated.     Banged 
in  a  half-circle,  on  the  opposite  43ide 
of  the  cleared  space,  are  scores  of 
open  carriages  filled  with  elegantly- 


dressed  women  from  the  neighbour- 
ing chateaux,  including  many  young 
and  pretty  ones  in  costumes  courtes, 
with  herons*  plumes  in  their  coquet- 
tish little  hats.  Outside  the  line  of 
vehicles,  and  restrained  by  both 
mounted  and  foot  gensdarmes  from 
intruding  between  the  wind  and  all 
this  nobility,  are  a  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers, to  whom,  in  these  days,  more 
civility  is  certainlv  shown  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  with  under 
the  old  regime;  for  Louis  XVI. 
whenever  he  *met  a  fool  i'  the 
forest '  would  invariably  take  him  to 
task  and  bid  him  go  home  and 
mind  his  business.  Altogether  the 
scene  is  a  perfect  pell-mell  of  beauty, 
splendour,  and  fiEuhion— of  elegant 
toilettes  and  picturesque  uniforms, 
high-conditioned  horses  and  well- 
trained  dogs,  and  with  just  a  touch 
of  rusticity  discreetly  retained  in 
the  background ;  the  whole  present- 
ing a  picture  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 
and  framed  as  it  were  by  the  sur- 
rounding trees  in  their  rich,  ruddy, 
golden  autumn  garb. 

Moving  silently,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain restlessness,  among  those  privi- 
leged to  enter  within  the  circle,  are 
several  individuals  in  bourgeois  cos- 
tume, all  in  black  and  having  stout 
walking-sticks  in  their  hands  and 
red  ribbons  in  their  top  button- 
holes. We  are  not  surprised  at 
gensdarmes  and  every  one,  indeed, 
making  way  for  them,  for  they  are 
&miliar  to  us  of  old  as  agents  of  the 
secret  police  charged  with  watching 
over  the  personal  security  of  the 
Emperor.  While  the  coiurt  is  at 
Compi^gne,  they  may  be  observed 
at  the  railway  station,  on  the  arrival 
of  every  train— one  encounters  them, 
too,  of  a  morning  loitering  on  the 
'Place'  in  front  of  the  chlteau,  as 
though  admiring  the  architect  Ga- 
briel's handiwork,  passes  them  later 
in  the  day  in  the  avenues  of  the 
forest,  finds  them  at  the  rendezvous 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  and  will  be  certain  to 
meet  them  to-morrow  at  the  shoot- 
ing party,  when  the  'tableau'  of 
d^  game  is  laid  out ;  and  either 
they  or  some  of  their  brethren  will 
be  seated  at  the  table  d'hdte  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Cldohe,  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards,  taking  stock  of  all  the 
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guests,  and  listening  with  all  their 
ears  to  the  conyersation  going  on. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  soyereign-eleot 
of  one  knows  not  how  many  millions 
reigns  seoorely  npon  his  splendid 
throne. 

The  cracking  of  wMpa  and  jing- 
ling of  bells  are  heard,  and  the  gens- 
darmes  open  a  road,  as,  with  a  whirl- 
wind of  dead  leaves  flying  up  from 
beneatii  the  horses*  hoofo,  the  oonrt 
voUurea  de  chaase,  preceded  by  out- 
riders at  fall  gallop  and  with 
mounted  esquires  on  either  side  of 
the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress,  emerge  from  one  of 
tiie  side  avenues.  The  vehioles  halt 
within  1^  circle;  ladies  and  gen- 
tieno^m  dismount  and  ezohaoige 
compliments  and  congratulations 
with  friends  whom  they  recognise; 
postilions  see  to  their  panting 
steeds,  cavaliers  ride  forward, 
grooms  advance  with  led  horses, 
and  gensdarmes  keep  back  the 
gluing  crowd.  Altogether  there  is 
a  most  amusing  tumult,  and  while 
it  lasts  one  cannot  do  better  than 
observe  the  many  beautifal  women 
—our  own  handsome  Princess,  with 
vdM>m  for  the  moment  the  Emp^r 
18  chatting,  and  the  Empress  smiling 
in  every  direction  among  them— 
robed  from  head  to  foot  in  furs,  in 
velvets  trimmed  wiUi  chinchilla^ 
lined  with  sable  or  bordered  with 
minniver  or  ermine,  whom  ibe  occa- 
sion has  brought  together.  A  circle 
is  soon  formed  round  a  half-dozen 
amazons  preparing  to  mount— for 
no  f^ranomnaa  would  miss  the  op- 
portunity  for  a  study  of  ganihettes 
and  the  various  modes  of  draping 
them,  in  knickerixxskeisand  deeper 
iittie  gaiters,  or  high  be-tasselled 
boots  and  viigin  white  cale9ons  of 
iqy  aqMot,  or  olack  paotalons  held 
^wn  by  polished  leather  straps, 
nds  incident  terminated,  our  eyes 
wander  in  search  of  the  Empevor, 
who,  warmly  wrapped  up  in  his 
poletdt,  stands  dreaming  a  few  paces 
off  from  the  Empress's  corriajge, 
^woupied  with  the  care  of  keeping 
his  cigarette  alight,  and  with  ev^ 
^ye  fixed  upon  him  and  following 
his  slightest  movements  with  onxi- 
eij.  Ttaming,  he  casts  an  uneasy 
glance  around,  and  seeing  that  some 
privileged  individuals  are  cleverly 


manoeuvring  to  draw  nigh  to  him, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  he  turns 
on  his  heel  and  lights  a  fresh 
cigarette,  but  addresses  not  a  word 
to  any  one. 

A  sudden  movement  is  observed 
— the  crowd  sways  back,  and  l^e 
graceful  beauties  in  the  carriages 
stretch  their  little  necks  to  the  verge 
of  dislocation  in  thdr  anxiety  to  see 
what  is  going  on,  as  the  grand 
huntsman,  conduothig  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Imperial— one  on 
either  sideof  him— and  preceded  by 
the  hounds  held  in  by  the  valets-de- 
chiem,  leads  the  way  to  the  Oarre- 
four  du  Capitaine,  where  the  stag  is 
to  be  started.  Distant  horns  axe 
heard  sounding  the  notes  of  the  <i^ 
huchS,  the  dogs  spread  over  the 
wood,  and  between  tiie  trees  one 
catches  sight  of  the  long  line  of 
horsemen  galloping  at  the  heels  of 
the  pack.  In  tbeir  wake  is  a  still 
longer  line  of  carriages,  reminding 
one  for  a  moment  of  a  return  from 
the  races,  with  the  same  attemptsix) 
break  the  line,  the  same  grassings, 
joltings,  and  collisions,  followed  by 
the  same  mutual  recriminations. 
Spite  of  all  the  splendour  of  the 
cavalcade,  one  soon  discovera  that 
the  hcukmd  element  is  not  wanting 
— the  class  of  people  who  do  not 
know  what  a  nunt  is,  and  who 
grumble  that  it  is  badly  managed, 
because  tiiey  have  lost  sight  of  the 
hounds,  aluiou^  signifi^t  yelps, 
that  at  times  break  out  in  frill 
chorus,  are  not  wmting  to  indicate 
their  whereabouts.  It  is  troe  i&e 
pace  is  of  the  fleetest,  still  no  one 
takes  purt  in  IJiese  runs  to  study 
the  stratagems  of  the  stag,  or 
the  instinct  of  the  hounds,  but 
simply  to  have  a  good  gallop  down 
a  grass  ride  and  take  one's  chance 
of  being  in  at  the  AoZ^oZi.  While  in- 
dulging in  this  laudable  exi>edition, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  contrary  to  established  etiquette, 
when  one  finds  oneself  in  the  same 
avenue,  to  pass  either  the  court  car- 
riages or  such  cavaliers  as  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  imperial  hunt,  and 
who  are  known  as  *  buttons,' — ^no 
allusion  to  incipient  Jeameses  with 
metallic  eruptions  all  over  their 
chesti,  but  so  termed  by  reason  of 
their  being  presented  by  the  grand 
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huntsman  with  the  buttons  that 
figure  on  their  ^een,  scarlet,  and 
gold  nniforms.  JBesides  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  imperial 
meets^  the  posse^on  of  the  buttons 
confers  another,  not  less  appre- 
ciated—that of  dining  at  the  impe- 
rial table  on  the  evenmg  of  a  hunt ; 
for  the  grand  huntsman,  the  Prince 
de  Moskowa,  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  Emi)6ror's  pleasure, 
almost  invariably  invites  all  those 
present  at  the  meet  in  this  uniform 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Emperor 
that  evening. 

The  old  etiquette  at  a  royal  hunt 
enjoined  that  no  one  should  come 
between  the  king  and  the  game,  as 
doing  so  usually  put  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty sadly  out  of  temper.  Chateau- 
briand mentions  that  when  he  was 
dihutant  at  a  royal  hunt,  and  by 
this  reason  mounted  on  a  horse  from 
his  majesty's  stud,  his  too  spirited 
steed  ran  away  witti  him,  and,  spite 
of  all  hiB  efforts  to  control  the  animal, 
bounded  to  where  the  deer  had  just 
been  brought  down  a  moment  or  so 
before  the  king  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  young  sportsman  at  once 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  UDCover- 
ing  himself,  bowed  his  head  re- 
verently, wondering  whatever  would 
happen  to  him  for  this  unintentional 
act  of  temerity.  To  his  surprise  the 
king,  instead  of  darting  so  much  as 
an  angry  glance  at  him,  merely 
burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  good- 
humouredly, '  It  hasn't  lasted  long.' 
'  These,'  observes  Chateaubriand, 
'  were  the  only  words  I  ever  hecuNi 
Loms  XVI.  utter.'  Huntmg,  glut- 
tony, and  lock-making,  were,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  sole  passions 
that  roused  the  sluggish  tempera- 
ment of  poor  Louis  XVI. ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  at  Compidgne  he  gave 
his  days  to  hunting,  just  as  he  did 
when  at  Choisy,  Versailles,  Marly, 
Bambouillet,andFontainebleau.  He 
kept  no  other  diary  except  his  hunt- 
ing-book ;  and  his  naive  entry  therein 
of '  Nothing,'  on  the  day  the  Bastille 
was  taken,  because  he  had  not  been 
out  either  hunting  or  shooting,  has 
given  rise  to  much  superfluous  in- 
dignant comment  In  any  case  he 
merely  adhered  to  the  traditions  of 
the  court ;  for,  as  Madame  Campan 
records,  in  the  reign  of  his  prede- 


cessor, whenever  there  was  to  be 
no  hunt  the  courtiers  of  Versailles 
would  say  to  each  other,  with  a  yawn, 
.  ^The  kii^  does0othing4o-€toy,.' 

Although  at  every  turn  in  the- 
forest 

'  With  {ralTed  chcdc  the  belted  hunter  blows 
Uls  wreathed  bogle  horn/ 

sounding  whenever  deer  or  dogs  are 
in  sighC  still  the  Nimrods  of  the 
Boulevards  complain  that  the  &ult 
of  the  imperial  huntsmen  lies  in  not 
blowing  their  horns  &r  oftener  than 
they  do.  A  distant  echo  merely, 
say  thoy,  would  let  the  people  in 
the  carrkges  know  whetner  they 
were  upon  the  right  scent  They 
hear,  however,  little  else  beyond  the 
tinkling  grelot^—iAiQ  little  silver 
bells  at  the  horses'  collars— which 
deaden  even  the  sound  of  the 
animals'  hoofs  among  the  rustling 
leaves;  consequently  the  procession, 
so  compact  at  the  start,  is  broken 
and  dispersed  long  before  the  dose; 
and,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  mora 
quickly  at  the  goal,  many  cavaliers 
get  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  tall  trees 
firee  from  all  underwood,  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  forest  of  Compid^iie. 
Every  now  and  then  the  outlying 
holly-bushes  and  the  tall  red  bracken 
will  be  suddenly  agitated  by  the 
young  £Eiwns  who.  scaxed  almost  out 
of  their  lives,  endeavour  to  take  re- 
fuge among  the  vehicles  from  the 
dreaded  hounds,  who  on  their  part 
do  not  even  deign  to  notide  such 
small  game.  Every  moment  a  new 
picture  presents  itself.  In  this  re- 
tired circular  glade,  carpeted  with 
a  bluish  verdure,  and  whence  nu- 
merous openings  in  the  forest  ra- 
diate, relays  are  encountered,  waiting 
for  the  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen. 
Further  on  a  pack  of  dogs,  guided 
by  their  whipper-in,  descend  the 
side  of  a  heatn-covered  slope,  snif- 
fing as  some  graceful  Diana  canters 
by,  with  her  face  aglow,  her  little 
mouth  half  open,  and  her  beautiful 
brown  hair,  escaped  from  its  bands, 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Then, 
grouped  around  a  forest  signpost,  we 
alight  upon  a  number  of  mounted 
officers  who,  having  missed  the  pack, 
debate  among  themselves  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken,  and  all  at  once 
dash  off  through  the  lofty  colonnade 
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of  tiees^  and  we  in  their  wake.  Ere 
long  the  stag,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  bounding  along  at  a  ter- 
xifio^pace,  foUtWred  by  iljj&^onjids  in 
fm  cry,  is  caught  sight  of,  when  he 
nroYes  to  be  a  pricket  who  will  evi- 
dentlj  not  be  tired  out  this  side  of 
sunset,  although  the  circuit  he  has 
akeady  made  is  considerable.  Some 
few  sportsmen,  whose  horses  are  co- 
vered with  foam  and  sweat,  succeed 
in  keeping  him  in  sight,  as  we  do 
ourselves  until  we  discover  that  it 
is  getting  cold  and  dark,  and  re- 
member that  for  four  long  hours  we 
have  been  riding  with  our  fiace  to 
the  wind,  and  that  the  court  car- 
riages  have  abroad j  taken  the  road 
to  the  oh&teauy  and  that  it  is 
time  we  thought  about  dressing  for 
dinner. 

Later  we  do  not  regret  our  re- 
solution to  turn  our  horse's  head 
homewards,  for  at  the  dinner-table 
we  learn  that  the  chase  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that  another  stag 
rather  than  the  hunted  one  wiU 
figure  at  the  curh  in  the  evening. 
Every  one  is  full  of  the  accident  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  unhorsed  by  a  stag  of  'dix  con* 
charging  directly  at  him,  whereas 
the  startled  deer  crossed  his  path 
unwittingly,  and  was  evidently  far 
more  frightened  than  the  Prince 
was  hurt 

When  the  ran  has  a  successful 
termination,  tiie  chances  are  that 
the  horos  will  sooner  or  later  sound 
the  hat  I'eau,  indicating  that  the  stag 
has  taken  to  the  water.  Next  they 
will  give  out  the  first  part  of  the 
hallali,  when  one  becomes  aware 
that  the  animal  is  at  last  brought  to 
bay.  Ere  long  a  rifld-shot,  followed 
by  the  second  part  of  the  hallali,  in- 
timates that  all  is  over.  Only  one 
or  two  privil^;ed  ones  are  in  at  the 
death;  others  simply  hear  the  notes 
of  the  distant  horns,  which  are 
answered  in  due  course  by  other 
horns  sounding  the  retraite^  while 
by  fax  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  start  neither 
hear  nor  see  anything  of  the  death, 
but  learn,  perhaps,  at  dinner  that 
the  stag  was  brought  to  bay  near 
Oise ;  that  he  made  the  customaiy 
gallant  defence,  straggled  energeti- 
cally with  the  d(^  when  all  his 


ruses  had  MLed  him ;  and  that  when 
at  last  he  was  pulled  down,  a  bullet 
from  a  rifle  made  an  end  of  him. 
jThO'  procession  of  carriages  and 
horsemen,  followed  by  the  cart  con- 
taining the  dead  stag,  and  broaght 
up  by  the  tired  hounds,  and  with 
the  piqueur$  still  sounding  the  rc' 
traite,  not  unfrequently  returns 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Si 
Pierre— a  broad  sheet  of  water  tin^ 
with  the  splendours  of  the  settmg 
sunlight,  and  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills  of  a  mixed  golden  and  purply 
hue,  and  which  mirrors  on  its  smv 
face  the  brilliant  and  animated  pic- 
ture grouped  upon  its  banks. 

T1m9  imperial  hunt  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prince  de  Moskowa, 
who  has  beneath  him  his  coasin  the 
Baron  Lambert,  lieutenant  de  v6- 
nerie,  one  of  the  gayest  and  wittiest 
men  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  than 
wh<Mn  no  one  understands  better 
how  to  improvise  a  ball,  an  acting 
charade,  or  a  tableau  vivant.  He 
composes,  too,  the  neatest  couplets^ 
plays  the  piano,  dances  like  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  remains  the  last  in 
the  salon,  and  then  repairs  to  the 
smoking-room  of  the  ch&teau,  to 
pass  still  another  hoar  or  two  before 
retiring  to  rest  The  next  morning 
he  will  be  in  the  forest  with  the 
rising  sun,  superintending  the  valets 
de  chiens,  and  satisfying  himself  as 
to  the  size  of  the  animals  selected 
for  that  day's  hunt  Of  indefatigable 
activity,  always  ready  for  anything, 
and  always  good-humoured,  he  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  these  Imperial 
gatherings. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime 
the  king's  hont  was  far  more  splen- 
didly officered,  for  its  superior  grades 
comprised  a  grand  huntsman,  a  cap- 
tain-general, a  grand  falconer,  and 
a  chief  of  the  wolf-hunting  train; 
while  among  the  keepers  of  the 
hounds,  which  nambered  over  six^ 
couples,  were  two  of  noble  blood, 
who  were  specially  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  greyhounds.  There 
were,  moreover,  a  certain  number  of 
pages  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow 
the  king  on  horseback  whenever  he 
hunted,  and  carry  his  lap-dogs  on 
cashions  before  them.  The  ladies 
of  the  court  accompanied  the  hounds 
in  open  carriages  drawn  by  thorough- 
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breds  ridden  by  postilions  at  fall 
speed.  The  king  and  his  immediate 
suite,  with  a  little  army  of  subordi- 
nate officials  and  coortiers  in  then* 
train,  were  mounted  on  richly  ca- 
parisoned steeds,  with  large  crimson 
Telvet  saddles  embroidered  over 
with  gold,  and  big  horse-pistols 
peeping  out  of  the  holsters,  rich 
trappings,  heavy  bits  and  bridles, 
clanking  stirrups,  and  formidable 
spurs,  that  altogether  kept  up  such 
a  constant  clatter  as  to  drown  the 
cry  of  the  hounds,  and  well-nigh  the 
blasts  of  socHfes  of  bugles.  There 
was  game  in  plenty  in  those  days  of 
the  capitaineries,  when  within  a 
circuit,  say  of  a  hundred  miles,  no 
one  but  a  noble  dared  destroy  a 
single  head  of  game,  even  on  their 
own  land,  under  pain  of  being  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life;  when, 
as  we  learn  from  the  trayels  of 
Arthur  Young,  purtridges  and  phea- 
sants used  to  run  along  the  high- 
roads that  intersected  these  capi- 
taiMries  as  plentifial  and  tame  as 
sparrows,  rismg  at  times  so  near  to 
you  .that  you  nngfat  knock  them 
down  with  your  walking-fiitiok,  and 
when  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits 
bounded  by  in  shoals;  when  all  the 
great  lords  had  their  cfaiteaux  in 
the  midst  of  immense  forests 
abounding  in  deer,wolTe8,  and  wild 
boars,  which  roamed  uneestrained 
oyer  the  entire  country,  rayaging 
the  crops  which  the  wretched  pea- 
sants bad  raised  to  support  i^mr 
selyes  and  fiunilies,  when  woe  to 
tiiem  if  they  complained,  for  they 
were  punished  as  rebels.  As  one  in- 
justice usually  leads  to  another,  it 
was  made  imperatiye  on  their  part 
to  eultiyate  eertaiB  crops  for  which 
game  was  known  to  haye  a  pre- 
lefenee ;  and  it  was  a  criminal  oflence 
for  them  to  hoe  or  weed  theur  fields 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  or  to 
mow  their  hay  or  dear  away  their 
stubble  except  at  specified  periods, 
for  fear  ai  distnrbmg .  tiie  young 
partridges  or  depriving  the  old  birds 
of  shtiter.  There  was  a  certain  in- 
oonyenience  atten<&g  this  profusion 
a(  game,  for  at  the  royal  hunts  it 
was  a  constant  cause  of  complaint 
tiiat  the  dogs  went  off  in  all  direc- 
tions after  any  spedee  of  game  that 
eroBsed  the  scent,  which  served  to 


bewilder  the  huntsmen,  and  caused 
them  to  be  separated  many  miles 
i^>art  from  one  anottier  spite  of  in- 
cessant blasts  &om  innumerable 
bugles. 

During  the  entire  sojourn  of  the 
court  at  Onnpidgne  the  Empress 
daily  charges  herself  with  regulating 
ihe  places  of  the  guests  at  dinner, 
whicD,  unlike  those  at  l»eak&st,  are 
changed  every  day.  The  Emperor 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  table,  the 
Empress  being  seated  immediately 
opposite  to  him.  Usually  the  poets 
of  honour  are  assigned  to  different 
guests  each  evening,  but  it  is  no- 
ticed that  wh^i  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Mettemioh  aro  staying 
at  the  palace  they  occupy  these 
positioi»  more  frequentiy  than  any 
one  else. 

The  number  of  guests  at  the  im- 
perial dinner-table  varies  daily.  A 
minister,  who  has  been  deteined  in 
eonarultaticm  with  the  Emperor,  one 
or  two  public  functionaries  sum- 
moned uom  Paris  on  urgmt  affiurs, 
several  officers,  and  strangen  of 
note,  inesented,  perhaps,  at  the 
hunt,  together  with  a  fow  neigh- 
bouring provincial  notables,  are 
generally  added  to  tiie  ordinary 
ffuests,  which  has  the  eflisct  of  ren- 
dering the  organization  of  tiie  im- 
poial  table  somewhat  oomplieated 
and  difficult  The  officers  of  the 
household  courteously  range  them- 
selves at  ate  ends  of  the  apartmeot, 
so  as  to  leave  all  tiie  central  places 
at  tiie  disposition  of  the  guests.  As 
no  vacant  sect  is  permitted  at  the 
table,  any  guest  whom  oiroum- 
stances  may  prevent  ftom  being 
present  has  to  worn  ihe  adjutant- 
general  of  the  palace  beforehand  of 
his  intended  abeenee. 

We  enter  tiie  antique -looking 
saile,  which  is  brJBiantiy  lighted 
up.  On  all  sides  gih  columns, 
springing  firom  the  floor,  sustain 
the  lofify,  arched  roof-H90  lofty,  in 
ftust,  that  it  appears  lost  in  shadow, 
its  rich  paintings  and  gildings  being 
only  here  and  there  apparent  The 
table,  f  surrounded  by  its  hundred 
guests,  and  flooded  with  light  shed 
by  a  quadruple  raoge  of  lustres, 
derives  additionid  brillionoy  from 
numerous  canddabra  of  Ginstofle's 
finest  wortmanriiip.    Banged  down 
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its  eoiaie  length  are  a  series  of  ele- 
gmt  epergnes,  counterparts  of  those 
which  belonged  to  Louis  XV.,  and 
every  one  of  which  represents  some 
episode  connected  with  the  chase, 
such  as  yaleto  de  chiens  holding 
back  their  leashed  hounds,  the  dogs 
bfeaking  coyer,  a  ran,  with  the 
hounds  in  fall  cry,  the  stag  at  bay, 
piqnears  sounding  the  hailali,  the 
cnr^,  &0.  The  light  sparkles  on 
the  yarioos  pieces  of  this  artistic 
service  of  plate,  plays  on  the  flowers 
and  firmts  vrifch  which  they  are  filled, 
and  oa  the  beantifal  porcelain  vases 
oooiaining  rare  laj^leaved  tro- 
pieal  plants,  that  impregnate  the 
w«rm  air  with  vagne  perfSmes,  and 
makes  the  richly-engraved  glasses 
glisten  with  all  the  tints  oif  the 
lambow. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  are 
served  at  table  by  their  own  |»ivate 
pages,  and  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
guests  are  ranged  a  donble  row  of 
stately  footmen,  all  newly  shaven 
and  powdered,  and  with  fresh  and 
^liomg  ocmipleikms,  and  whose 
pink  silk  stockings  tightly  clasp 
their  well-developed  calves.  For  a 
moment  they  stend,  nrotionless  as 
ptatpos,  in  their  heavily  laoe-em- 
bfoidaiBdooatsandorimsonbreeQbeB, 
while  sqnaze-bnilt  valete,  lees  gor- 
geooriy  attired,  noiseleesly  bring  in 
diriies  of  delici^  yiands  and  bottles 
of  rare  wines,  whidi  they  are  con- 
tinoa^y  receiving  ftom  an  army  ci 
adeiior  servants,  while  'officers of 
tiie  mcmth,'  with  dresa-aworda  at 
their  sides,  promenade  the  apart- 
ment from  one  cod  to  the  other, 
giving  orders  in  an  nndectone  with 
a  somewhat  anzioas  air. 

Every  dish  is  served  npon  and 
eaten  off  silver  iriate,  and  it  is  only 
at  denert  that  silver  gives  phu»  to 
file  most  exquisite  fi^vxaa  porcelain. 
Thronghout  the  entire  repast  the 
band  of  the  Imperial  Qnazd,  sta- 
tioned in  an  acfjoining  gallery^ 
I^ys  a  yaiiety  of  airs,  but  so  softly 
as  not  to  interfiere  wii^  the  eonyer- 
sation  which  is  cacned  on  in  a  sub- 
dved  mnrmuring  tone,  hardly  louder 
than  the  flatter  of  a  &n.  Thedinner 
at  an  end,  the  gueste,  meoeded  by 
the  Emperor,  with  the  £nq>feai  on 
hai  arm,  return  to  the  Mlon  through 
te  flalle  dea  Qardas,  ^  walk  of 


which  are  decorated  with  has  reliefe 
representing  the  triumphs  of  Alex- 
ander, in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  entered  the  dining-halL  Cbffee 
is  shortly  after  served  by  the  palace 
mtdtres  d'hdtel,  in  the  Galene  des 
Cartes— an  elegant  apartment,  hung 
round  with  numerous  paintings,  by 
Coypel»  of  scenes  from  Don  Quixote 
— the  Emperor  and  Ihnpress's  cups 
being  handed  to  them  by  the  prefect 
of  the  palace  on  duty.  Both  the 
Empercnr  and  Empress  promenade 
the  apartment  all  the  time,  chatting 
first  with  GDB  guest  then  with  an- 
other, and  endeayouring  to  put  the 
more  diffident  among  £em  entirely 
at  their  ease.  After  a  l»ief  interval, 
the  Eo^Mress  causes  the  genUemen 
to  be  informed  that  th^  are  at 
liberty  te  spend  half  an  hour  in  the 
smoking  salon  of  the  palace,  and 
then  passes  vrith  the  chief  of  the 
ladies  into  the  Salon  de  Eamille, 
where  eyery  aoe  is  privileged  to 
follow  her,  although,  unless  one  is 
a  personage  of  some  distinction,  it 
is  m  better  taste  not  to  do  so  unin- 
vited, in  order  that  the  small  apart- 
ment may  not  be  inoanveniently 
crowded.  The  invitation  will  not 
fail  to  oome,  as  in  the  couroe  of  the 
evemng  the  Empress  usnidly  returns 
several  times  to  the  Galsrie  des 
Oartes  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
sach  gueste  aa  she  may  ohnDoe  to 
find  there. 

The  Emperor  oommoaly  remains 
in  the  gallery— at  one  end  of  which 
are  arranged  several  gaues,  such  as 
English  billiards,  toupie  h<dlandaise, 
Ae.— 4o  |day  his  fiivourite  game  of 
diawiogHroom  quoits,  on  a  coyered 
mahogany  teble,  some  five  or  sa 
yaacte  long,  with  a  white  spot,  sur- 
rounded t^conoentrio  circles,  at  the 
farther  end.  The  quoite,  whidi  are 
oovered  on  the  under  side  with 
etoth,  are  thrown  on  &e  table  aa 
thoogh  it  wne  a  lawn,  the  olijeot  of 
course  being  to  place  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  white  point  It  is 
anrasing  to  observe  the  eactreme 
care  with  which  the  Emperor  caste 
his  first  few  quoite,  and  the  good 
humour  with  which,  spite  of  the 
skill  on  which  he  piques  himself,  he 
aooepto  his  defeate  at  a  game  at 
wbick  he  has  scarcely  a  formidal^ 
rival,  except,  perhi^s,  the  Duchess 
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de  Monchy.  While  the  'head  of 
the  state'  is  thas  engaged,  the  Em- 
press \nll  be  seated  at  a  large  table 
in  her  salon  chatting  with  the  per- 
sons assembled  around  her,  and 
teaching  the  ladies  games  of  patience, 
solitaire,  ring  puzzles,  &c. 

Ab,  however,  on  this  particular 
evening  there  is  to  be  a  cur^  aux 
flambeaux  in  the  Cour  d'Honneor  of 
the  jpalace,  the  guests,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner,  pass  at  once  to 
the  apartments  commanding  a  view 
of  the  court,  while  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  and  their  more  distin- 
guished visitors  take  their  palaces  in 
the  balcony  above  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  chftteau.  Half  an  hour 
previously  a  crowd  will  have  as- 
sembled on  the  'Place  du  Palais,' 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be 
given  which  will  admit  them  within 
the  palace  gates.  Soon  a  low  rum- 
bling noise  is  heard,  and  in  the  dim 
light  one  recognizes  a  couple  of 
valets  de  chien  wheeling  a  barrow 
containing  the  head,  skin,  and  en- 
trails of  a  stag,  over  the  paved  court- 
yard. These  were  hardly  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  the  perion  ere  the 
entue  corps  of  huntsmen,  with  their 
large  curling  horns  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  make  their  appearance. 
Following  them  come  the  wbippers- 
in>  with  the  hounds,  which  are 
brought  to  a  halt  just  within  the 
palace  gateway,  and  which  at  once 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
snifi&ng  at  the  prey,  which  they 
know  to  be  their  own,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  court.  The  chief  hunts- 
man, with  raised  whip,  takes  up  his 
position  beside  the  remains  of  the 
stag,  and  all  now  being  in  readiness, 
the  crowd  rush  in  pell-mell,  lining 
either  side  of  the  wide  court,  while 
soldiers  with  grounded  arms  keep 
the  centre  clear.  T^o-and-thiity 
imperial  footmen,  of  gigantic  stature, 
in  liveries  of  green,  crimson,  and 
gold,  spotless  silk  stockings,  and 
big,  cocked  hats,  and  with  their 
hair  elaborately  frizzed  and  pow- 
dered, now  emerge  from  the  palace, 
bearing  long  staffs,  surmounted  by 
blazing  cressets,  in  their  right  hands, 
and  proceed  to  plant  themselves  a 
few  feet  apart  in  front  of  the  entire 
line  of  spectators.  The  windows 
gazing  on  to  the  balcony  of  the 


palace,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  are  now  thrown  open,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their 
principal  guests,  step  out  as  the 
huntsmen  commence  to  play  the 
royale.  The  dogs,  silent  untu  this 
moment,  tantalized  at  the  sight  of 
the  head  and  antlers  of  the  stag, 
which  one  of  the  valets  exhibits  to 
them,now commence  yelping  loudly. 
The  chief  huntsman  lowers  his  whip, 
the  horns  sound  a  la  curde,  and  the 
entire  pack,  every  tail  erect  in  the 
air,  bound  forward  with  something 
of  the  impetuosity  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  When  arrived  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  stag,  the  huntsman 
again  raises  his  whip,  at  which  signal 
the  dogs  suddenly  halt,  howling  and 
quivering  with  excitement  The 
horns  commence  to  sound  again,  the 
dogs  are  driven  back,  and  after  a 
brief  interval  are  a  second  time  urged 
forward,  to  be,  however,  again  ar- 
rested by  the  raised  whip  of  the 
chief  huntsman.  This  manceuvre  ia 
repeated  a  third  time,  when  the 
valet  adroitly  throws  aside  the  head 
and  skin  of  the  stag,  and  exposes 
the  entrails  to  view,  and  amidst  a 
blast  of  trumpets  the  hounds,  yelp- 
ing loudly,  precipitate  themeelves 
upon  their  prey.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  momente  one  hears  nothing 
but  low  growls  and  the  crunching 
of  bones  by  powerful  jaws.  Then 
the  compact  canine  mass  agitates 
itself,  writhes,  as  it  were,  spreads 
out  and  contracts.  Now  and  then 
some  hound,  discontented  with  its 
place,  will  detach  itself  from  its 
fellows  and  retire  a  little  on  one 
side,  whence  it  will  spring  head 
foremost  and  hind  ,legs  in  the  air 
into  the  very  centre  of  ^e  melee. 
At  other  times  a  dog  who  has  seized 
a  tit  bit  will  escape  from  the  crowd 
to  eat  it  undisturbed :  one  or  two  of 
his  companions,  indignant  at  such  a 
selfish  proceeding,  will  start  in  pur- 
suit, and  for  a  moment  a  combat 
seems  imminent,  but  the  whip  of 
some  hunteman  at  once  puto  a  stop 
to  it,  and  drives  the  delinquents 
back  to  their  places.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  every  morsel  is  de- 
voured, the  horns  sound  the  retreat,, 
the  imperial  party  retires,  the  win- 
dows of  the  ch&teau  are  closed,  the 
torches  are  extinguished,  the  crowd 
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dispones  itself,  and  the  pack  are 
conducted  back  to  their  kennels. 

Theatrical  performances  invari- 
ably take  place  once  or  twice  a  week 
in  the  private  theatre  of  the  chftteau 
daring  the  soionrn  of  the  conrt  at 
Oompi^gna  On  these  occasions  the 
stage  carpenters  and  machinists  ar- 
rive from  Paris  by  early  morning 
train  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations. The  actors,  on  their  arrival 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
find  imperial  carriages  in  waiting  at 
the  station  to  conduct  them  to  the 
chftteau,  where  they  are  received  by 
an  intondant^  who  shows  them  to 
their  rooms,  where  theur  dresses 
have  already  been  conveyed.  Dinner 
is  served  to  them  at  half-past  fonr 
o*clock  by  a  dozen  servants,  and  at 
its  termination  they  usually  stroll 
about  the  town  until  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  seven,  when  they 
have  to  commence  their  preparations 
for  the  evening. 

The  theatre,  which  is  entirely 
witiiont  decoration,  communicates 
on  one  side  with  the  Gkilerie  des 
Cartes,  and  on  the  other  opens  upon 
what  are  styled  the '  Princes'  apart- 
ments,' so  termed  on  account  of 
their  being  reserved  for  crowned 
heads  and  princely  guests.  The 
front  of  it  looks  upon  the  park,  and 
at  the  back  is  a  long  corridor  of 
service  which  extends  through  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  palace. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  the  doors  are 
opened  for  the  admission  of  persons 
outside  the  palace  who  have  re- 
ceived tickets  of  invitation,  which 
they  hand  io  footmen  in  full  livery, 
who  conduct  them  to  theur  places. 
By  eight  o'clock  the  theatre  is  ordi- 
narily quite  fcdl,  excepting  the  cen- 
tral balcony,  which  is  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  thehr 
respective  suites.  The  pit,  which  is 
filled  exclusively  with  officers  of  all 
ranks  and  all  arms,  and  superior 
employes  of  the  various  ministries  in 
full  official  costume,  presents  one 
mass  of  mingled  uniforms.  The  side 
balconies  are  occupied  by  a  double 
row  of  ladies,  all  in  ball-dresses,  if 
anything  more  df^colUtees  than  ordi- 
nary, the  front  seats  being  appropri- 
ated in  every  instance  to  the  younger 
beauties.  The  upper  baloonies,which 
are  divided   off  into  boxes,  each 


having  three  rows  of  seats,  affording 
accommodation  to  fourteen  persons, 
have  the  front  and  portions  of  the 
other  rows  filled  with  ladies,  the 
remaining  seats  being  occupied  by 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  evening  dress. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  side  galle- 
ries, placed  very  high  up,  only  the 
toilettes  are  less  elegant  than  those 
in  the  balconies.  The  oentre  gal- 
leiy  is  occupied  by  sub-officers  and 
privates  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard,  whose  beuad  composes  the 
orchestra. 

Gradually  the  central  balcony  is 
partially  filled  by  ladies  belonging 
to  the  court,  and  gentlemen,  more  or 
less  decorated  with  continental 
orders,  seat  themselves  behind 
theuL  The  toilettes,  silk  robes  a 
queue,  are  not  particularly  remark- 
able, except  that  they  are  equally  de^ 
colletSes  with  thoso  already  men- 
tioned. An  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  fitvour  of  the  toilette  of 
the  Duchess  de  Mouchy,  whose 
white  gauze  robe  spangled  with 
silver  over  a  tunic  of  cerise  satin 
and  bordered  with  garlands  of  sil- 
Ter  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  of  their 
natural  size,  had  a  most  striking 
effect,  and  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. 

Suddenly  the  buzz  of  conversation 
ceases,  and  the  audience  all  rise— 
the  occupants  of  tiie  pit  turning 
theur  backs  to  the  stage— as  the 
Emperor,  accompanied  1^  the  Em- 
press, and  followed  by  Prince  and 
Princess  Murat,  the  Turkish  and 
Italian  ambassadors  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  their  suite,  enter 
the  balcony,  and  take  theur  seats 
while  the  orchestra  plays  a 
lively  march.  The  Emperor,  who 
is  in  full  evening  dress,  black  knee- 
breeches  and  stockings  and  wears 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  L^on  of 
Honour,  gives  a  single  searching 
glance  rotmd  the  theatre  and  re- 
mains for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair  and  his  head  inclined  forward 
to  the  left  side.  He  scarcely  speaks 
twice  to  the  Empress  during  the 
entire  performance. 

The  Empress,  who  is  on  his  left 
band,  sits  very  erect  in  her  gilt 
arm-chair,  thanks  to  a  cushion 
which  one  of  her  ladies  has  taken 
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care  to  place  against  its  back.  She 
seems  slightly  bored— possibly  the 
performance  is  not  to  her  taste— 
and  two  or  three  times  produces  a 
rather  irritating  noise  by  suddenly 
opening  and  shutting  her  faxi.  She 
is  very  simply  dressed  in  a  robe  and 
tunic  of  dark-green  silk,  extremely 
decoUet^e,  like  adl  the  others,  and  her 
hair,  which  is  looped  up  above  her 
forehead,  has  a  white  aigrette  fast- 
ened wiUi  a  diamond  brooch  at  the 
left  side. 

Behind  the  chairs  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  are  a  couple  of  cham- 
berlains, wearing  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Hononr  round  their 
necks,  who  continue  standing  in 
readiness  to  receive  orders  until 
they  are  replaced  by  other  chamber- 
lains, at  the  conclusion  of  each  act, 
when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in- 
Taciably  leave  the  balcony.  On 
their  re-entry,  the  orchestra  again 
plays  a  march.  Every  time  the 
Eniperor  or  Empress  come  in  or  go 
out  the  audience  rise. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  act, 
just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall, 
both  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
commenced  to  applaud,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  one  followed 
their  example.  At  no  other  point  in 
the  performance  did  any  one  ven- 
ture to  express  his  approbation. 
Befreshments,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, were  handed  round  by  the 
imperial  footmen  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  evening. 

Ordinarily  when  the  performance 
is  over  the  chamberlain  on  duty,  in 
the  absence  of  the  grand  chamber- 
lain, after  having  received  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  proceeds  to  the  green- 
room, and  says  in  stately  style  to  the 
assembled  artistes,  'The  Emperor 
thanks  the  manager  and  the  actors, 
and  addresses  his  compliments  to 
the  author.'  In  addition  to  the  large 
sum  paid  to  the  manager  for  the 
services  of  his  company,  the  trans- 
port and  adaptation  of  scenery,  &c., 
a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  francs 
is  accorded,  by  the  Emperor's 
orders,  to  each  of  the  principal 
actors,  and  smaller  amounts  to  the 
inferior  ones,  according  to  their  pro- 
fessional status.  •  Some  of  these  per- 
formaftces— that  of  *  Le  Bossu '  for 
instance— are  said  to  have  cost  no 


less  than  seyenteen  thousand  francs 

(640^.). 

Members  of  the  company  of  the 
Th^&tre  Fran9ais  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege, at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance, of  repairing  to  the  salon 
and  paying  their  respects  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  who  usually 
compliment  each  individual  actor 
in  turn.  Before  leaving  the  pidace 
for  the  special  train  which  is  to  con- 
vey them  back  to  Paris,  the  per- 
formers are  invited  to  a  supper, 
which  takes  place  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  in  the  saUe  a  manger  of  the 
officers  on  duty,  and  is  usually  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Bertora,  secretary 
of  the  chamberlain's  service,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  whose 
duty  it  is  on  these  occasions  to  pro- 
pose the  Emperor's  health,  being 
seated  immediately  opposite  to  him. 
The  repast  is  ordinarily  a  yery  gay 
one,  as  several  of  the  palace  guests 
— notably  those  connected  with  lite- 
rature and  artr— make  a  point  of 
being  present. 

On  those  evenings  when  no  thea- 
trical representati<m  is  given  at  the 
chateau  there  will  either  be  dancing 
or  music  and  singing;  or  else 
tableaux  vivanta,  or  acting  charades, 
will  be  represented  in  tiie  Empress's 
little  drawing-room  theatre.  It  was 
upon  this  miniature  stage,  a  few 
seasons  back,  that  the  Empress 
herself  played  the  principal  rSle  in 
a  piece  written  expressly  for  her  l^ 
Octave  Feuillet,  and  that  the  young 
Marquis  de  Massa's  lively  'Com- 
mentaries of  Cffisar,'  in  which  the 
Princess  de  Metternioh  acquitted 
herself  so  admirably  in  the  role  of  a 
Paris  cocker,  was  represented.  On 
the  Empress's  f§te  day  a  charade  is 
generally  performed  there,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  actors  who 
have  assisted  at  the  representation 
descend  the  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  stage  to  the  audi- 
torium and  present  bouquets  of 
choice  flowers  to  the  Empress,  at 
which  signal  the  other  guests  quit 
their  seats,  and  passing  through  the 
Galerie  dee  Cartes,  Qie  Salle  des 
Qardes,  and  the  Corridor  du  Midi 
on  to  the  stage  come  and  offer  bou- 
quets in  then:  turn.  The  Empress, 
as  she  receives  these  floral  offerings, 
kisses  the  young  girls  on  the  fore- 
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head,  shakes  hands  with  the  ladies, 
and  bows  graoefolly  to  the  gentle- 
men. These  booqnets,  composed  of 
the  rarest  flowers,  are  so  nomerons, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  such  mag- 
nitade— one  nresented  last  season, 
by  a  eommanoant  of  oaaralnneers,  re- 
quired a  oonple  of  men  to  cearj  it  to 
tne  oh4tean— that  they  form  a  per- 
fect floial  motuitain  in  firont  of  the 
Empress,  rendering  it  seeesMry  for 
a  path  to  be  cleared  through  ttiem 
b^ore  she  can  extricate  herself. 
They  are  at  once  placed  upon  the 
large  qadt-table  in  the  Gaterie  des 
Cartes,  which  is  transformed,  as  it 
were,  for  the  time  being,  into  a  long 
bed  ii  brilliant  flowers. 

On  state  occasions,  when  some 
crowned  head  oar  foreign  prince  is 
the  goest  of  the  Empoor  at  Oom- 
pid^ae,  grand  balls  are  given  in  the 
Galerie  aes  Fdtee,  bat  ^  ordinary 
p^Us  hole  take  place  in  one  of  the 
salons,  under  tne  direction  of  the 
German  musician  Waldteuffel.  Qua- 
drilles, waltzes,  and  cotillons  are  the 
oustonuoy  dances,  though  the  latter 
ha?e  lost  much  of  their  originality 
since  the  withdrawal  from  court  of 
the  Marquis  de  Gaux— tiie  cavalier 
par  exceUenoe  of  these  hyely  dances 
-Hsince  his  marriage  with  Mdlle. 
Adelina  PattL  The  dance  preferred 
before  all  othere  by  the  Emperor  is 
the  Boulong^,  ue  grand  sounds 
of  which  he  takes  great  delight  in 
directing.  He  also  regards  with 
much  interest  the  various  national 
dances  with  which  some  of  his 
foreign  guests  frequently  entertain 
the  company.  One  evening  last 
season  acme  eight  distinguished 
beauties  of  the  court,  among  whom 
were  the  Princess  de  Mettemieb, 


the  Duchess  de  Persigny,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Ponrtal^,  and  the  charming 
Mdlle.  de  la  Gravi^re,  improvised 
what  they  styled  a '  dance  of  death,' 
— a  wild,  frenzical  kind  of  reel,  an 
intermingling  of  the  Auvergnese 
boorr^,  the  Apaches  war-dance,  the 
Highland  fling,  and  the  Irish  jig. 

The  young  Prince  Imperial 
usually  stands  up  in  a  couple  of 
quadrilles  and  waltses  once  or  twice 
with  his  cousin,  Mdlle.  d'Albe,  after 
which  he  retires  for  the  evening 
with  military  precision,  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  Emperor,  who  be- 
takes himself  to  h&  cabinet  s(Hne- 
where  about  eleven,  is  understood  to 
be  busily  engaged  there  long  after 
the  last  of  his  guests  are  fast 
asleep.  As  midni^t  approaches 
the  Empress  rises  from  her  seat, 
advances  towards  the  door  of  the 
salon,  addressing  a  few  words  to 
those  she  encounters  on  her  pas- 
sage, and  on  reaching  the  threshold 
of  the  apartment,  turns  round  and 
curtseys  to  the  c(m^Dany,  who  bow 
to  her  in  return;  accompanied  by 
her  ladies  of  honour  on  duty,  she 
then  retires  for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  departure  from 
this  hospitable  unperial  residence, 
the  guests  on  leaving  the  break&st- 
room  assemble  m  the  salon  to  pay 
their  parting  respects  to  the  Empe- 
ror and  Empress,  who  reply  to  each 
and  all  by  a  few  kind  words.  The 
imperial  voitnres  are  drawn  up  in 
the  Court  of  Honour,  the  guests 
take  their  places,  whips  crack, 
wheels  rattle,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  sound  of  the  railway  whistle  is 
heard,  and  we  are  rushing  back  to 
Paris  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  an  hour. 
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SPRING'S  delights  noT^here  shine 
with  gayer  promise  than  at 
Sydenham;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
most  miserable  of  English  sea- 
sons is  made  less  miserable  by 
means  of  the  many  miles  of  hot- 
water  pipes— fifteen  is  it?  or  fifky  ? 
or  fiye  hnndred?— at  the  Crystal 
Palace  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  kingdom.  The  pecnliar  ming- 
ling of  rhapsody  and  statistics  wim 
which  it  was  once  the  fiashion  to 
write  about  that  building  would 
now  seem  a  little  rococo.  Yon  re- 
member, of  course,  that  eyerybody 
who  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  early 
days  of  ']racton's  wondrous  dome' 
was  accustomed  to  mention  that  it 
realized  the  dreams  of  poesy,  and 
comprehended  several  thousand  odd 
hunored  tons  of  building  materials. 
Still,  though  this  kind  of  thing  has 
gone  by,  with  the  first  editions  of 
Sam  Phillips's  guide-books,  and  the 
original  quotation  of  shares  in  the 
market,  1  think  one  may  almost 
venture  on  that  most  dangerous  of 
rhetorical  figures,  the  hyperbole,  in 
speaking  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  never  was  anything  like  it 
before;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it 
now;  there  never  will  be  its  counter- 
part elsewhere,  in  our  day  at  least 
Nobody  saw  the  smallest  objection 
when  we  building  was  opened  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  all  classes 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  turnstiles 
would  continually  dick-click  a  mo- 
dest song  of  praise  to  the  march 
of  mutual  improvement  societies, 
model  mechanics  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  bands  of  hope.  A 
light  writer,  whose  decided  want  of 
veneration  was  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  a  mixture  of  candour 
and  shrewdness,  jocularly  sketched 
a  future  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
contemplation  of  which  caused  the 
hair  of  the  serious  to  stand  on  end. 
A  very  small  and  rather  profane 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  the 
trivial,  careless.  Cockney  author, 
when  he  rattled  away  in  his  well- 
known   style  about  pic-nics,  and 


dinner  parties,  and  promenade  con- 
certs, and  tight-rope  dancing,  and 
horsemanship,  and  performing  dogs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  But  it  was  to 
come  about  in  time.  Any  shrewd 
and  practical  showman  would  have 
told  the  directors  much  the  same 
thing,  and,  as  the  event  has  proved^ 
would  have  told  them  aright  Pity 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it  even  as 
we  beet  may. 

After  all,  is  it  so  very  bad  a 
thing  that  we  have  to  amend  our 
philosophy?  Is  it,  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  bad  that  here  is  a  common 
pleasure-ground  and  perfect  gym- 
nasium for  all  classes?  Is  there 
reason  to  regret  the  discovery  that 
people  are  not  to  be  schooled 
through  their  amusements,  as  child- 
ren are  fraudidently  physicked  with 
sugarplums  ?  It  was  a  foolish  mis- 
taks  to  suppose  that  the  world  was 
thus  to  be  brought,  by  the  payment 
of  holiday  shillings,  into  a  suddenly 
intellectual  and  goody-goody  condi- 
tion. But  the  philanthropists  who 
fell  most  deeply  into  that  mistake 
need  not  absolutely  despair  of  see- 
ing some  of  their  plans  succeed. 
Though  the  pluralify  of  visitors  to 
Paxtonbnrgh  may  have  a  queer  way 
of  showing,  at  the  time,  any  im- 
provement or  elevation  of  mind,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  the 
better  for  every  moment  they  move 
or  stand  among  the  instructive  ob- 
jects lavishly  grouped  around  them. 
To  hope  for  more  than  this,  to  count 
upon  a  great  deal  more,  indeed, 
was,  as  we  are  all  obliged  now  to 
admit,  a  silly  proceeding.  It  was 
'optimism,'  and  that  is  as  dangerous 
a  guide  in  all  dealings  wifii  hu- 
manity as  a  habit  of  making  sanguine 
estimates  in  commerce.  Calcula- 
tions of  enormous  profits  are  always 
doubted  by  the  wary ;  and  the  pro- 
pounders  of  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind  by  statues, 
tropical  vegetation,  and  models  of 
everything  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Penny  Cydopiedia,  would  do 
better,  perhaps,   to   start  with  a 
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klest  purpose  of  accompbshing, 
r  four  or  five  per  cent  of  social 
)d,  than  to  eet  out  at  once  with 
)  determination  of  putting  ninety- 
le  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  to 
hts,  hardly  allowing  so  much  as 
)  possible  loss  of  a  hundredth. 
B'orgetting   and   forgiving  those 
§;one  fallacies  of  hope,  which  have 
s  at  least  to  be  said  in  their  ex- 
«,  that  without  them  the  Crystal 
lace  would  never  have  been  built 
all,  let  us  look  around,  and  be- 
d  Pazton's  monument  in  the  be- 
derin^  circumspection     A  vene- 
>le  white  beaver  hat,  rather  briskly 
1   sternly  disposed   to  question 
^body's  right  of  brushing  it  the 
ong  way,  seems  to  be  sadly  want- 
;   from   the  -view.     It   covered, 
enever  its  owner  took  a  walk,  all 
)  plans  of  this  huge,  or,  let  us  say, 
tnd  cucumber-frame.  Mr.  Paxton, 
Ighted  in  '5 1  for  his  design  of  the 
hibition  building,  was,  above  all 
ngs,  a  gardener.    There  is  a  story 
somebody  who  cut  a  great  figure 
the  fashionable  world,  less  by  his 
alth,  which  was  prodigious,  than 
his  accomplishments,  which  were 
^ond  all  telling.     One  night  he 
a  kindred  spirit,  a  young  man 
aing  on  town,  into   his  secret 
laid  bare  to  him  the  heart  of  his 
stery.    The  two  had  been  every- 
ere,  and   had   seen  everything, 
all  London  interiors,  the  darling 
fortune  had  shone  with  such  con- 
cuous   and   unmatchable    bril- 
Qcy  as  to  win  the  admiration  even 
men.    His  companion,  in  parti- 
ar,  had  envied  him,  without  the 
temess  of  envy.    So,  when  they 
re  alone,  in  slippered  ease,  confi- 
ice  was  ingenuously  won  by  the 
^uUDger  man's  frank  outpouring  of 
sincere  flattery.    Then  it  was  that 
the  rich  and  the  rarely-gifted  per- 
sonage, in  a  mood  half  kindly  and 
half  cynical,  told  his  fresher  friend 
that  he,  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  was  leading  partner  in  a 
large   grocery   establishment,  and 
dealt  principally  in  pickles.    '  You 
— you  a  grocer!'  cried  the  youth. 
'No;   impossible!     I  cannot,  will 
not,  believe  it'    *  Nevertheless,'  re- 
joined the  man  of  god-like  presence, 
'  it  is  true ;  I  am  grocerer  than  you 
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can  imagine  a  fellow  to  be ;  I  am 
the  grocerest  of  human  creatures.' 
Poor  Sir  Joseph,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  think,  or  appear  to  think, 
that  his  distinction  was  that  of  being 
the  easily-principal  gardener  of  the 
uniyerse.  He  shrank  somehow  from 
the  chief  honour  which  lay  con- 
tinually in  his  path,  and  would  pro- 
bably not  have  objected  if  he  had 
seen  an  inferior  horticultunst  stoop 
to  pick  it  up.  '  Ah  1  brother/  as  a 
oertain  delighful  artist  of  humour 
and  melancholy  might  have  said, 
'  which  of  us  has  what  he  wants  ? 
which  of  us  wants  what  he  has  ?'  I 
dare  say  if  I  could  play  a  lion  even 
better  than  I  know  that  I  can  play 
it,  I  should  yearn  the  more  madly 
to  play  Bottom  the  Weaver. 

I  am  far  from  saying — indeed,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say— that  Sir 
Joseph  hid  his  talent.  These  very 
gardens  and  terraces,  these  mounds 
of  geranium-bloom,  and  pyramids  of 
roses,  these  winding  paths  and 
groups  of  colour,  skilfolly  disposed 
to  catch  the  eye  at  ever^  turn, 
avouch  the  contrary.  Nor  is  there 
warrant  for  the  assumption  that  he 
who  laid  out  this  great  pleasure- 
gcound  would  have  done  wisely  to 
leave  a  builder's  work  for  other 
hands.  Itwas  abold  andsuccessftd 
thought  to  magnify  houses  of  glass 
into  palaces  of  crystal ;  but  it  was 
the  thought  of  a  ^urdener,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  planning  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  as  well 
as  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and 
flower-beas.  And  there  is,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  matter  for  very  grave 
protest  in  the  theory  which  has  been 
so  long  and  persistently  maintained 
by  Paxton's  admirers,  that  the  saga- 
cious old  gardener  actually  struck 
out  a  new  type  of  '  modem  English 
architecture.'  There  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  architecture  at  all  in 
the  glazed  iron  frame  of  the  Svden- 
ham  Palace.  To  have  urged  this 
truth  on  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  would 
have  been  needless  cruelty.  The 
mere  hint  of  it  vexed  and  angered 
him;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
conceivable  argument  that  he  would 
have  been  less  fitted  to  hear  with 
equanimity  than  the  argument  which 
struck  at  his  pretension  to  rival 
Wren  and  supplant  the  honours  of 
p 
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Inigo  Jonee.  Who  could  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  grudge  Sir  Joseph  his 
really  pardonable  canity?  Had  he 
not  hit  upon  the  Tery  best  design 
for  the  YfiTj  biggest  building  in  the 
wcnrld  by  merely  sketchiog  on  a 
blotting-pad  the  eleration  of  one  of 
bis  Cha^worth  palm-houses? 

And  there  the  building  is;  shorn 
of  its  fair  propcHrtionB^  injured  by 
tempest  and  flame,  alas !  but  still  a 
TTonderfal  building,  wonderfully 
ftimished  forth ;  and  would  you  ask 
where  in  it  stands  Sir  Jos^h  Fax- 
ton's  monument,  I  say,  look  round. 
Look  at  the  to- reaching  reticulation 
<^riion-wo]^,  spread  to  encompass  all 
the  maryels  and  beauties  of  nature, 
soieiioe,  and  art.  Look  at  the  love- 
liest flowers,  the  most  graoefolly, 
bending  plants,  reflected  by  the 
wat^fromT^ose  margin  and  very 
midst  they  spring.  Look  at  those 
crowds  of  people,  who  are  also  ob- 
senrani;  fear  in  them,  as  much  as  in 
the  objects  they  regard,  is  an  en- 
during memorial  of  the  architect- 
gardener.  Among  them  on  all  days 
of  the  year— on  the  patrician  Satur- 
days of  tiie  opera  season,  when  birds 
of  gay  plumage  are  conyoked  by 
birojs  of  rare  yoice,  and  the  centre 
transept  is  a  sight  never  to  be  fo]> 
gotten  by  him  who  has  once  seen  it ; 
on  the  ordinary  shilling  days,  when 
exeursiimists  roam  with  happy  heed- 
lessness of  plan  ttom  picture-gallery 
to  porter-pump,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grounds ;  on  popular  occasions.  Li- 
censed Yictuaiistic  festivals,  Eoresi- 
ers'  festivals,  festivals  of  Odd  Fel- 
lowship, and  of  all  institutions  given 
to  festivity ;  on  days  of  l»rd«8hows, 
flower-shows,  archery  meetings, 
athletic  sports,  all  holidays  in  the 
calendar  and  out  of  it— the  ample 
white  beaver  hat  is  mnsing  as  a 
once  familiar  and  patriarchal  pre- 
sence—a genius  of  the  place,  that 
should  be  there  as  constantly  as  the 
excellent  manager  and  his  walking- 
stick,  or  as  the  back  hair  and  b&ton 
of  the  chef  d'orchestre.  That  things 
so  permanent  in  tiieir  seeming  cha- 
racter should  be  as  fugitive  as  the 
shadows  on  terrace  and  fountain; 
briefer  than  the  prologue,  which  was 
no  less  brief  than  woman*s  love! 
The  BefDBd  of  a  loss,  and  a  want  that 


we  may  vainly  long  to  fill,  the 
yearning  after  days  and  glories  that 
are  irrevocable,  shall  not,  however, 
keep  me  from  a  single  day*s  ei^joy- 
m&oi  of  scenes  that  I  have  haunted 
summer  and  winter  for  fifteen  years. 
I  have  heard  those  say  who  have 
official  duties  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  custom  has  not  staled  for  them 
its  infinite  variety— a  sufficient  proc^ 
that  the  variety  is  infinite  as  well  aa 
charming.  Many  inhabitants  of  the 
pleasant  neighbourhood  which  has 
grown  round  the  palace  gardens 
must  be  almost  as  regular  in  their 
attendance  as  the  sedcetary  and  the 
clerks.  I  dare  say  these  young  Li- 
dies,  whom  our  artist  has  depicted 
as  a  segment  of  the  Saturday  au- 
dience, are  constant  frequenters. 
They  have  the  quiet  look  of  habit, 
the  appredative  but  unsurprised 
exfnression  which  ccmtrasts  in  a  veiy 
noticeable  manner  with  the  bewil- 
dered stare  of  novices  who  have 
never  read,  or  have  failed  to  follow, 
the  injunction  of  Horace,  'not  to 
admira'  I  don't  think  they  are 
ennuySes,  bored«  or  hlazSea;  I  htypd 
they  are  above  the  petty  affectation 
of  bdng  so ;  for  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  affectation  is 
infinitely  more  vulgar  than  the  un- 
disguised an^,  if  you  will,  the  fool- 
ish marvellmg  of  the  many.  Per- 
haps they  may  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  tedium  of  too  much 
overleamed  music,  though  they  do 
not  yawn  or  close  their  eyes.  I 
have  sometimes  wished,  like  Ghris- 
toi^er  Sly,  that  'a  good  piece  of 
work' were 'ended.'  There  is  this 
excuse,  too,  at  the  Ci^stal  Palace, 
for  such  Gothic  distaste  of  the  subtle 
beauties  of  harmony  —  that  sur- 
rounding objects  and  ncHses  axe 
wont  to  beckon  away  the  attention. 
I  have  sat  through  a  symphony 
without  being  able  to  take  my  eyes 
from  an  inflated  bladder-elephiuit, 
carried  up  from  a  toy-stall  by  the 
specific  levity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
pulled  down  again  by  a  string 
abdominally  attached  to  his  form. 
Ninety-six  ascents  of  this  ludicrous 
paradox  of  airy  bulk  I  counted  while 
the  fiddles  performed  the  never- 
miding  still-beginning  movements 
of  Op.  something  or  other.  Funny 
at  first,  but  maddening  by  repe- 
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titioD,  were  the  pbenomena  of  this 
flimsy  elephant's  flight  and  down- 
ward return.  He  ascended  with  a 
swaying  wobble,  like  a  tortoise  en- 
dowed with  aerial  motion ;  then,  on 
reaching  the  end  of  his  tether,  he 
trembled  with  a  gelatinous  spasm, 
and  came  down  again,  wobbling 
more  than  in  the  passive  exertion  of 
going  up.  He  was  just  about  to 
make  his  ninety  -  seventh  ascent, 
when  he  was  bought  by  a  boy  who 
had  escaped  from  the  reserved  seats 
and  the  classical  symphony. 

Though,  wet  or  dj^,  the  Crystal 
Pti^aoe  is  an  nnfiuling  resort  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  well  to  have  the  choice  of 
a  fine  day.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
days  of  the  year  when  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  make  holiday  in 
a  mass  would  be  inconveniently 
squeezed  within  the  building,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  losing  the  de- 
lights of  open-air  amusement  There 
is  racing  and  chasing  on  the  soft 
elastic  turf;  and  nowhere  can  kiss- 
in-the-ring  obtain  a  sanction  more 
sedate  than  that  implied  in  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  game's  being 
overlooked  by  such  an  educational 
institution  as  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Moreover— and  I  say  this  without 
disrespect  to  the  intelligent  artisan- 
he  is  certainly  a  more  cheerful  spec- 
tacle of  enjoyment,  in  himself,  when 
he  gets  among  the  green  trees  and 
on  the  winding  walks  and  sloping 
lawns,  than  when  he  is  dragging 
his  ftusulties  through  the  'courts' 
that  are  designed  to  teach  him 
arohsdology  and  every  other  ology 
at  a  glan^  You  meet  him  with  a 
sort  of  dissatisfied,  impatient  gravi^ 
in  his  face,  as  he  walks  ahead  of  his 
wife  and  children,  now  and  then 
turning  back  and  calling  on  those 
wayworn  pilgrims  to  '  come  along.' 
But  outside  he  is  another  being. 
He  has  his  children  by  the  hand,  or 
is  running  after  them,  or  away  from 
them,  or  is  lying  on  the  grass  while 
th^  sit  upon  his  Sxmday  waistcoat 
and  tumSe  over  his  dusty  boots. 
Indeed  for  all  healthy-minded  per- 


sons the  grounds  at  Sydenham,  in 
favourable  weather,  have  a  special 
charm.  A  noble  cricket -ground, 
much  frequented  by  lovers  of  the 
eminently  English  pastime,  is  often 
put  to  other  purposes  quite  as 
worthy  as  those  of  bat,  ball,  and 
stumps.  There  is  a  Canadian  game, 
brought  to  England  by  certain  In- 
dian players,  and  known  as  'La 
Crosse;'  a  game  that  ought  to 
flourish  here  as  well  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  played 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  govern  the  game  of  football ; 
but  it  is  not  like  football  in  any 
other  respect  than  its  having  sides, 
and  goals,  and  goal-keepers,  and 
rules  which  are  in  common.  The 
ball  is  of  india-rubber,  and  the  im- 

Cient  with  which  it  is  driven 
and  there  is  an  elongated 
racket,  the  handling  of  which  re- 
quires great  practice  in  order  to 
attain  such  perfect  skill  as  that 
shown  by  the  Canadian  players, 
who,  while  running  at  full  speed, 
pick  up  the  ball  with  the  curved 
end  of  the '  crosse,'  and  carry  it  on 
the  light  catgut  net,  and  drop  it, 
and  pick  it  up  asain,  with  marvel- 
lous dexterity  and  judgment. 

To  the  German  Gymnastic  Society, 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  St  Pan- 
oras,  and  whose  head  is  Mr.  Baven- 
stein,  athletic  exercises  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  grounds  owe  much  of  their 
great  and  ^wing  popularity.  Phy- 
sical training,  muscular  culture,  the 
education  of  the  body  and  limbs  as 
well  as  of  the  head,  will  continue  to 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
encouragement  and  with  the  im- 
petus of  so  fair  a  start  If,  as  is  too 
evident,  the  vast  and  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  objects  within  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose 
of  schooling  the  people  quite  so 
thoroughly  as  the  sanguine  friends 
of  enlightenment  fiuicied  it  would 
do,  the  fine  stretch  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  healthful  recreation  has 
proved,  almost  unexpectedly,  a  per- 
fect college  of  physiod  manliness. 
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ON  THE  NSW  PUB  AT  BBIQHTOK. 


r!  is  a  clear,  bright  day  to-day; 
the  "wind  a  soft  south-west ;  the 
clonds  cimis-cmnuli,  and  beantaftd 
with  the  frail  scolptnies  that  de- 
Ught  the  denizens  of  clondland. 
l%js  is  the  fag  end  of  the  Brighton 
season;  but  in  Ihis  well-filled  pier, 
and  in  the  gorgeons  fancy  ball  of 
last  night,  where  more  than  a 
thousand  came  together,  an  un- 
practised ^e  would  hardly  detect 
any  fiilling  off  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Of  course  it  is  yery  different 
to  the  early  autumn  season,  which 
eveiy  one  knows  so  well,  when  the 
carriages  are  four-deep  on  the  parade, 
and  the  band  draws  crowds  on  the 

?ier  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
'et  our  band  held  on  bravely  till 
the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
wind  blew  cold,  with  touches  of  east, 
threatening  a  worse  future  Tisitar 
tion.  Chnstmas,  rather  abruptly, 
makes  a  section  of  the  Brighton  sea- 
son. All  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  countiry  troop  off,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  to  their 
country-houses  at  Christmas  tide. 
This  makes  a  difference.  Still,  the 
resident  society  of  Brighton  is  yery 
large,  and  countless  visitors  pro- 
long their  stay  far  into  January, 
or  even  February.  This  fancy  bail 
is  a  kind  of  scenic  wind-up  to  the 
general  season.  I  am  off  myself; 
but  let  us  have  a  final  'blow  upon 
the  pier,'  for  the  sake  of  any  atmo- 
spheric ozone  that  the  salt  breezes 
may  bring  us. 

There  seems  to  be  always  some- 
body on  the  pier.  I  went  there 
very  early  one  Januaiy  morning, 
and  found  there  two  or  three 
transparent  Saturday-to-Mondayers, 
bound  to  town  by  an  early  train, 
but  firmly  resolved  to  squeeze  all 
the  good  they  could  out  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel.  I  am  not  sure  they 
will  not  bring  their  rods,  and  shiver 
on  the  iron  steps  over  some  fishing. 
I  believe,  too,  that  there  are  some 
demented  individuals  who  will  pace 


about  tQl  they  are  slnoaded  in  the 
evening  sea  fog,  or  perhaps  in  an* 
other  kind  of  fog  in  the  smoking 
pagoda.  But  the  chief  time  is,  on 
a  clear  sunny  day,  between  twelve 
and  half-past  one.  Then,  in  the 
brilliancy  of  sunlight,  sky  and  wster^ 
and  in  the  excitant  atmosphere^ 
Brighton  is  by  no  means  unlike 
Nice ;  and  although  it  has  not  the 
climatic  advantages  of  Nice,  it  is 
also  without  the  mistral,  the  Alpme 
blast,  and  the  unequal  temperature. 
The  season  at  Brighton  should  last 
until  the  winds,  or,  more  properiy, 
until  the  hurricanes  set  in.  But  it 
is  always  season  at  Brighton.  There 
is  never  a  time  when  the  jaded 
Londoner  will  not  ccnne  down  for 
a  day  or  two  'to  pick  up.'  Within 
a  few  days  I  have  spotted  a  braee 
of  London  editors,  a  fai^uonable 
physician,  a  learned  judge,  an  author 
or  two,  a  mob  of  fiashionables ;  and 
for  the  ball  people  come  from  i^ 
I>arts  of  the  country ;  and  not  in  liie 
time  of  the  fourth  George  could  Ite 
scene  in  the  Paviliim  have  been 
more  magnificent. 

Now  the  peripatetic,  l^  his  veiy 
rai8(m  d'etrt,  has  to  promenade  thia 
pier;  and  as  he  'promenades  him- 
self,' as  the  French  say,  he  i^oeo- 
phizes.  Just  as  Bums  wrote  on  the 
'  twa  brigs '  at  Ayr,  somebody  ought 
to  write  a  poetical  colloquy  between 
the  two  piers  of  Brighton.  That  old 
pier,  whidi  is  now  so  sHghled  and 
solitary,  may  yield  a  moi^  on  the 
transitory  nature  of  earthly— or,  to 
to  suit  a  pier,  let  us  say  amphibious 
glory.  But~a  hmt  for  the  weak- 
chested— that  walk  below  the  eliff 
opposite  the  old  pier  collects  the 
wintiy  sunshine,  and  is  the  warmest 
spot  just  now  in  all  Brighton.  The 
two  Steynes  have,  however,  lost 
their  favourite  haunt;  and  B^ency 
Square,  which  used  to  affect  to 
grumble  at  the  new  pier  as  marring 
its  sea  view,  finds  it  both  an  orna- 
ment and  a  convenience,  and  takes 
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things  oonteiitedly.  Let  me  tell  yoa 
that  the  music  is  not  bad  on  the 
new  pier,  and,  the  programme 
ahrays  seems  uncommonly  well 
selected.  And  heroically  it  is  gone 
thxoagh,  whether  the  sounds  are 
on  every  side  drunk  in  by  ddioate 
musocal  ears,  or  the  performers 
gather  the  curtains  of  their  orchestra 
dose  around  them,  and  fiddle  away 
to  the  roaring  dements.  There  are 
certain  people,  I  perceire,  who  are 
reg^ar  hahUues  of  the  pier,  and  tiie 
weather  mmt  be  violent  indeed  that 
keeps  them  away.  There  are  <me 
or  two  gentlemen  who  gaily  affect  a 
sailor-like  attitude,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  found  their  weather 
legs,  and  to  be  now  pacing  the 
quarter-deck.  Then  there  are  several 
invalid-chaisee,  where  the  invalids 
look  so  cbeerfol  that  I  am  glad  to 
believe  tiiat  th^  must  be  getting 
nmdi  better;  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  my  good  wishes  that  the  good 
air  may  do  well  for  them.  Then 
there  is  the  hardy  individual,  who, 
like  Charles  Eingsley,  has  a  special 
afl^Mstion  for  the  east  wind,  and 
shows  particular  skill  in  seledting 
the  most  exposed  comers  in  the 
most  boisterous  weather.  Then 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flirta- 
tion, and  one  or  two  little  seenes 
occur  that  have  just  the  suspicion 
of  an  assignation  about  them.  It  is 
so  easy,  the  last  thing  at  a  party,  to 
tell  an  agreealde  acquaintance  that 
if  it  is  fioe  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
hearing  the  band  play  to-morrow 
on  the  new  pier. 

Human  faces  have  an  inde- 
scribable attraction  for  me :  they  are 
fibrary  and  picture-gallery  in  (me. 
Did  you  ever  hear  how  maeh  time, 
on  an  average,  it  takes  a  physician 
to  understand  a  medical  case?  As 
a  rale,  it  takes  him  just  two  minutes. 
The  other  minutes  of  his  morning 
call  are  to  be  put  down  to  a  little 
gossip,  and  pleasant  manners,  and 
perhaps  your  own  social  charms. 
Now,  as  a  moral  philosopher,  deal- 
ing with  men  and  women  whom  I 
compassionately  regard  as  literary 
patients,  I  think  that  two  minutes, 
well  employed,  would  in  masy  cases 
enable  me  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
moral  diagnosis.  There  is  many  a 
fitce  that  flits  past  me,  where  the 


transient  glance  is  not  enough,  and 
which  I  should  like  to  arrest 
JQst  for  two  predous  minutes,  just 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
general  impression,  and,  as  in  a 
palace  of  truth,  make  a  few  inter- 
rogatories that  must  needs  be  faith- 
folly  answered.  Socrates  used  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  fiishion- 
able  walks  of  old  Athens;  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  ccmsider  my- 
self a  second  Socrates.  'Ahl  my 
military  friend,  Oolond,  I  presume 
— I  beg  yonr  pardcm.  General — 
home  from  India,  I  am  sure;  have 
some  anecdotes  about  the  mutiny 
and  Calcutta  balls;  bdong  to  the 
Sagged  Club;  a  little  touched  in 
the  liver,  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb ;  a  little  proud  of  the  station 
you  have  won,  and  taking  all  fair 
moderate  eigoyinent  out  of  it'  This 
is  an  honest  man,  with  perhaps  only 
some  slight  stain  of  wine  upon  hui 
conscience,  and  the  expletives  which 
Sterne  tdls  us  the  Becording  Angel 
wipes  out  with  a  tear.  I  fed  cer- 
tain that  my  diagnosis  is  correct 
My  next  military  friend  is  a  little 
bcoit  and  bowed,  looks  anxious,  and 
wears  rusty  doth,  and  I  mentally 
put  him  down  as  a  shareholder  in 
Overend  and  GKimey.  The  young 
ecclesiastic  with  the  Mark  of  the 
Beast  waistcoat  probably  went  to 
support  Mr.  Purehaa  yesterday, 
and  perehanoe  he  wears  a  cassock 
beneath  his  overcoat  He  is  very 
sore  just  now  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  Privy  Connoil ;  but  dl  bis 
real  troubles  are  before  him.  He 
entertains  vague  expectations  from 
the  Ecumenical  Council.  Theoreti- 
cdly  he  holds  firmly  the  dogma  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  but  he 
is  a  little  shaken  in  this  opinion  by 
the  l»right  eyes  of  some  Ritnalistio 
belle.  You  see,  my  friends,  I  am 
only  taking  the  most  transparent 
cases,  where,  in  an  analogous  case, 
a  physidan,  as  he  pockets  a  fee, 
could  hardly  refrain  from  that  gan- 
glionic action  which  is  called  blush- 
ing. There  are  other  cases  more 
interesting:  not  only  the  class  of 
ladies  of  whom  I  specially  approve, 
who  have  sweet  sunny  faces,  cour- 
teous, pleasant  manners,  and  wide, 
affluent  natures ;  but  fooes  whence, 
if  I  could  be  in  the  confidence  of 
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those  men  and  women,  I  miglit 
derive  in  abundance  stories  of  inci- 
dent and  passion  sufficient  for  any 
number  of  novelists  lacking  the  fiE^ 
culty  of  invention. 

I  know  no  place  that  surpasses 
Brighton  for  fine  female  faces  with 
a  certain  type  of  intellectual  beauty. 
Por  the  highest  kind  of  womanly 
loveliness  tiiere  are  several  requi- 
sites absolutely  necessary.  You  must 
have  sound  physical  excellence,  and, 
if  possible,  regular  features.    In  a 
lighted  room  a  girl  with  regular 
features  can,  in  these  days,  get  her- 
self up  in  any  desired  style  of  love- 
liness. You  must  have  the  physique 
as  a  necessary  groundwork;    but 
much  more  is  necessary  to  make  up 
beauty.      Those  who  have  respect 
to  the  physique  alone  help  to  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain.   This  is  the  reason  why 
you  never  see  beauty  among  very 
poor  people;  there  are,  at  the  best, 
merely  features  and  form— which, 
unrelieved   by   expression,  simply 
make  what  the  Laureate  calls  an 
'animalism.'   You  must  have,  be- 
yond this,  to  attain  to  beauty,  the 
expression  of  intellect,  the  expres- 
sion of  culture,  the  expression  of 
innocence  and  goodness.    Such  ex- 
pression gives  nobility  to  any  face; 
and  with  it  beauty  is  glorified  in- 
deed.   I  must  also  desiderate  the 
grace  and  freedom  conferred  by  a 
highly  refined  and  polished  state  of 
society.    It  is  the  want  of  this  that 
deprives  many  a  pretty,  clever  face 
of  the  dignity  essential  to  beauty. 
Now  the  Brighton  belles  seem  to 
me  to  combine  all  these  excellences 
in  an  unusual  degree.    The  braomg 
climate  gives  fine  health.    The  so- 
ciety of  the  place  confers  manner 
and  brightens  intellect  The  culture 
and  goodness  must  virtually  come 
from    the   young  ladies'  mothers, 
who  deserve  a  dissertation  on  their 
own  matronly  beauty.    Taking  one 
place  with  another,  and  dealing  with 
women  as  they  are,  I  think  that  the 
Brighton  belles  have  a  higher  style 
of  &ce  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  Devonian  faces  are  pretty,  but 
they  chiefly  affect  those  who  are 
admirers  of  rusticity. 

Here  on  the  pier  the  young  ladies 
are  listening  to  what  the  wild  waves 


are  saying,  just  as  little  Paul  Dom- 
bey  did  yonder.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  Dr.  filimber's  young  friends 
about  to-day,  and  I  believe  I  passed 
Feeder,  B.A.,  and  his  Cornelia  out- 
side the  gates.  Almost  unwittingly 
I  am  at  my  diagnosis  again,  and  am 
thinking  what  kind  of  symptoms 
smiles  may  be.  Now  let  me  confess 
that  I  am  not  altogether  a  believer 
in  smiles,  thereby  exposing  myself 
to  the  most  ungenial  suspicions, 
but  meaning  thereby  the  smile  set 
and  fixed  on  the  countenance.  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  has  taught  me  to 
admire  the  porily  smile  of  universal 
philanthropy  which  of  course  is  ne- 
cessary at  Christmas  as  mistletoe  it- 
self.- If  some  one  on  the  pier  is 
smiling  genuinely  at  some  merry 
thought  or  conceit,  almost  invo- 
luntarily I  smile  back  again,  just  as 
I  should  yawn  if  he  yawned ;  or  if 
one  smiles  on  the  eloquent  prattle 
of  children,  all  this  is  intelligible 
enough.  There  are  wonderful  chil- 
dren on  the  pier,  by  the  way,  beauti- 
fully behaved,  and  turned  out  as 
completely  as  if  from  a  book  of 
fashions.  This  is  all  very  well  for 
the  pier,  and  children  should  be  as 
beautiful  as  art  can  make  them  on 
occasions ;  but  I  don't  like  children 
always  so  spic  and  span  on  the  coast 
There  should  be  honourable  dust 
upon  their  clothes,  and  glorious  rents 
in  their  raiment,  and  the  hair  wildly 
dishevelled ;  and  among  the  boys  I 
do  not  object  to  a  few  cuts  and 
bruises.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
by  dress  or  undress,  to  spoil  the 
loveliness  of  the  little  children,  and 
I  always  smile  on  those  who  smile 
on  them.  But  there  are  some  dead, 
set,  stereotyped  smiles  on  some  feces 
which  I  detest  There  is  the  inane 
smile  of  self-complacency  and  vanity, 
very  irritating  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  allegori(»dly  laying 
their  faces  in  dust  and  ashes.  Now, 
there  is  a  face,  clever  and  well-bred, 
which  I  meet  here,  always  falsified 
by  an  expression  of  self-glorification, 
as  if  the  owner  had  just  made 
another  discovery  of  his  cleverness, 
and  was  internally  congratulating 
himself.  I  can  very  well  understand 
the  fine  generalisation  that  a  friend 
of  mine  makes  of  such  people, 
*  Never  spoke  a  word  to  the  fellow. 
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bat  I  should  like  to  ptmoh  his  head.' 
Then,  again^  there  is  the  sort  of 
smile  wMoh  is  often  little  less  than 
iDsnlting  to  those  towards  whom 
the  insult  is  directed.  That  hand- 
some, dressy  girl  has  no  basiness  to 
give  that  contemptuons  smile  to- 
wards the  governess  with  her  yonng 
chargea  Mark  yon,  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  any  nonsense  aboat  go- 
vernesses. As  a  rale,  from  their  cir- 
cnmstances,  self-consoioosness,  and 
sensibility,  they  lack  manner,  know- 
ledge of  tiie  world,  grace,  esprit,  I 
don't  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  over  well  edacated,  using 
the  word  in  its  beet  sense.  It  is 
notorious  that  schoolmistresses  are, 
as  a  class,  rather  uneducated.  Still, 
that  insolence  of  beauty — when  a 
girl  has  looks,  fortune,  position, 
and  knows  it  all  so  well — which 
shows  itself  in  a  smile  of  assumed 
superiority,  must,  I  think,  be  ofifen- 
sive  to  every  right-minded  person. 
As  for  those  over-dressed  among 
men,  their  stereotyped  smiles  or 
sneers  are  now  put  down  as  mere 
vulgarity,  for  which  they  will  per- 
haps themselves  some  day  blush. 
It  is,  in  fact,  affectation,  and,  on 
my  soul,  I  loathe  all  aJSectation, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
so  mudi  of  ii  I  will  tell  you  a 
good  saying  of  Lord  Macaulay*s 
about  it  He  and  a  man  I  know 
were  discussing  Edward  Irving. 
Macaulay,  in  his  brusque  way,  said 
that  Irving  was  a  hypocrite,  because 
he  wore  his  hair  in  so  singular  a 
&shion.  The  other  man  pleaded 
that  it  was  only  affectation.  '  Well,' 
said  Macaulay, '  and  what  is  affecta- 
tion but  hypocrisy  in  trifles?'  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best  defini- 
tions of  affectation  I  have  ever  heard 
— ^that  it  is  really  nothing  else  than 
a  kind  of  hypocrisy.  So  the  affected 
smiler  is  a  hypocrite,  and  Shake- 
speare tolls  us  that  he  may  also  be 
a  villain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  talk  about^ 
that  fancy  ball  especially,  which 
almost  eclipsed  the  officers'  balls, 
only  there  was  a  sad  £&lling-off  in 
costumes.  It  was  allowable  to  at- 
tend in  simple  evening  dress,  and 
then  higher  prices  were  rightly 
charged  for  the  tickets.  There  was  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  mere 


evening  dress,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable, and  ladies  seemed  to  hesitate 
about  using  patches,  wigs,  or  powder. 
There  was  not  much  originality  in 
the  characters.  There  was  a  great 
run  on  the  Louis  Quinze  period. 
Night,  with  her  sables  and  her  stars, 
the  seasons,  with  all  their  floral 
adaptations,  are  now  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. There  were  beautifal  little 
recesses  where  I  should  think  that 
a  good  deal  of  future  clerical  morn- 
ing work  for  months  was  cut  out. 
A  ball  like  this  always  sets  an  infi- 
nitude of  gossip  about. 

Other  subjects  come  on  the  tapis 
not  so  pleasant  There  was  rather 
a  curious  little  law  case  tried  here 
the  other  day  which  occasioned  some 
painful  gossip.  A  Mr.  Ade,a  draper 
in  the  Western  Boad,  prosecuted  an 
old  lady  upwards  of  seventy  for 
shoplifthig.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  old  lady  put  the  collar  in 
her  muff,  and  when  she  was  followed 
and  spoken  to  on  the  subject  she 
brought  it  out  But  there  is  all  the 
doubt  in  the  world  whether  she  had 
intended  to  commit  a  felony.  The 
poor  old  soul,  through  all  those 
weary  threescore  years  and  ten, 
had  preserved  a  blameless  character ; 
and  a  man  from  Swan  and  Edgar's 
came  down  to  say  what  respect  tiiey 
had  for  her  during  the  many  years 
in  which  she  had  dealt  at  their  place 
of  business.  I  do  not  admit  any 
exculpatory  plea  of  kleptomania, 
but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  an 
error  might  be  made  with  Dsdling 
faculties  at  so  advanced  an  age.  A 
little  absence  of  mind  was  the  most 
merciful,  and  probably  the  most 
correct  view  of  the  case.  The  jury 
— Heaven  preserve  me  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  juries—having 
a  common  tradesmanlike  cause  with 
the  prosecutor,  convicted  her.  I 
verily  believe  that  trial  by  jury  is 
the  most  iniquitous  and  haphazard 
proceeding  possible.  If  you  happen 
to  see  Lord  Eingsdown's  'Auto- 
biography,' just  published  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  but  of  which  a  very 
liberal  use  is  made  in  the  last 
number  of  the  'Edinburgh,'  yon 
will  see  in  what  profound  contempt 
this  great  lawyer  held  the  institu- 
tion of  a  British  jury.  I  am  sure  I 
tremble  in  my  peripatetic  shoes.    I 
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Temember  being  in  a  bootkseller*8 
shop,  and,  having  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  woiild  purchase  a  book, 
deposited  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
having  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  various  objects,  I  nnoon- 
Bcionsly  pocketed  Uie  volnme,  and 
walked  off  with  it  without  going 
throngh  the  preliminary  ceremony 
of  paying  for  it.  What  a  mercy  it 
is  that  I  escaped  being  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  British 
jnry!  Fortunately  I  rectified  the 
mistake  before  it  ^as  discovered. 
It  would  be  no  answer  to  the  charge 
that  I  was  an  absent  man,  and  the 
day  before  had  left  a  quantity  of 
change  upon  the  counter.  The  poor 
old  soul  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  She  told  the  judge 
he  might  as  well  have  taken  out 
his  black  cap,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death  at  once.  I  believe  it 
was  a  most  unrighteous  conviction ; 
and  I  cannot  pass  the  shop  without 
a  thrill  of  horror. 

As  I  look  out  from  the  pier  on  the 
Ohannel  waters,  a  remarkable  lite- 
rary coincidence  occurs  to  me.  Botii 
Wordsworth  and  Arthur  Hu^ 
dough  conoroence  a  sonnet  with  the 
self-same  line — 

*Wbere  liefl,tbe  Land  to  whldi  jon  lUp  must 
go?* 

Now  this  is  very  curious  if  it  is  an 
exact  coincidence  of  phraseology; 
but  most  probably  it  was  a  wander- 
ing line  in  Clough's  memory,  whose 
parentage  he  had  forgotten,  and 
which  he  assumed  to  be  his  own. 
And  this  reminds  ma  Looking  np 
one  of  our  best  and  best-known 
scholars  once,  my  eye  lighted  on 
some  Latin  poetry  he  had  been 
writing,  and  I  caught  the  line — 

*  llin  manw  taogit  dUMurBm  naqiie  oemiftor  nlli.' 

Meeting  him  in  company  that  even- 
ing, we  were  talking  of  the  effect  of 
associations  in  celebrated  localities, 
and  I  told  him  one  of  the  Latin 
writers  had  very  poetically  struck  it 
off,  and  I  quoted  the  line.  An  hour 
or  two  afterwards  my  friend  came  to 
me  with  a  very  puzzled  expression, 
asking  for  the  authorship,  and  add- 
ing that  it  was^an  extraordinary  fieict 
tiiat  he  really  thought  he  had  com- 
posed such  a  line  himself.  He  was 
quite  relieved  when  I  told  him  the 


facts.  This  man,  who  writes  Latin 
poetry  as  well  as  Horace  and  better 
than  Lnoan,  might  as  originally 
have  produced  one  of  their  lines  as 
Clough  did  this  of  Wordsworth's. 

A  large  ship  slowly  appears  spon 
the  a!&Dg,  I  mentally  repeat  to  my- 
self that  line  of  double  authorship — 

'Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  jon  ibtp  wmH 
go?* 

'Suppose  you  try  it,'  comes  a  co- 
mical whisper.  *  Get  into  a  nnall 
boat  with  a  lot  of  fivers  * — the  lot  of 
fivers'  is  merely  an  artistic  touch 
— *  and  ms^e  arrangements  that  the 
ship  shall  take  jrou  wherever  it  is 
going.  Would  it  take  you  to  sum- 
mer belts  of  ocean,  laving  palm- 
iringed  lands,  or  beer  you  to  the  ice 
and  lichen  of  Labrador  ?'  And  then, 
in  this  pre-eminent  place  of  meeting 
and  parting,  I  repeat  to  myself  some 
lines  of  my  own  poor  muse— pro- 
bably an  unconscious  echo  of  some 
one  else : 

'  Ob  friend,  we  meet,  like  ibfps  at  sea- 
One  moment,— tiien  most  silently 
The  depths  will  seyer  thee  and  me/ 

But  stop.  The  band  is  just  finish- 
ing off  wiUi  an  air  from  '  II  Flauto 
Magico'—that  wonderful  opera 
where  Mozart  anticipated  Moore, 
and  by  which  Mr.  Mapleson  made 
one  of  the  best  operatic  hits  of  late. 
It  is  '  God  Save  the  Queen'  now,  and 
I  must  go  and  lunch,  if  I  really 
mean  a  drive  in  this  exceptional 
sunshine  from  Cliftonville  to  Kemp- 
town.  Sauntering  thus,  we  move 
and  gossip  on  the  Brighton  New 
Pier. 

GOLEBIDGB  AND  KEBLB.* 

That  venerable  judge,  Sir  J.  T. 
Coleridge,  has  just  published  a  Me- 
moir of  his  friend,  John  Eeble,  the 
poet,  which  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
tell  will  be  one  of  the  most  valued 
works  of  this  age.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  friendship 
between  these  two.  The  judge  has 
kept  all  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween them  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  ^letters  written  in  the  fresh 
morning  of  life,  and  others  written 

•  « A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Hamlfy.'  Bj  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L. 
Oxford  and  LoodMi :  Jamas  Pa^er  and  Co. 
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whon  hG  ms  ft  TBzyt)ld  mm,  oomit- 
ing  up  the  firiends'who  were  Tanish- 
ing  one  by  <me,  and  whom  he  most 
soon  follow;  and  theBe  letters 
breathe  an  intensiiy  of  mntoal 
affection,  reveal  lires  in  calmness, 
parif7i  and  high  intollectnal 
uionghts  Tery  &r  remoyed  from 
ordinary  liyes,  that  onr  modem  days 
may  recall  all  that  we  know  best  of 
ancient  worth ;  and  we  are  thankfol 
for  a  work  so  salutary  and  so  ele- 
Tated.  Both  the  author  and  the 
subject  were  remarkable  men. 
Eeble  had  taken  his  double-first  and 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel  before  he  was 
nineteen.  Sir  John  Coleridge  also, 
after  high  academical  distinctions, 
pursued  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar, 
became  one  of  our  most  useful  and 
hononred  judges,  and  volontarily 
retired  from  the  bench  to  pass  many 
years  of  a  serene  old  age  in  his  De- 
Yonshire  home.  He  has  a  son  who 
has  inherited  his  abilities  and  his 
great  legal  fame,  and  we  trust  also 
the  unspotted  goodness  of  his  sire. 

Much  in  this  ydume  is  unsuited 
for  discussion  in  these  pages,  but 
there^is  much  also  of  great  literary 
and  social  interest.  There  is  es- 
pecially a  letter  from  Dr.  Newman 
nere  giyiog  an  account  of  the  me- 
morable interview,  which  he.  Dr. 
Pusey ,  and  Mr.  Eeble  had  at  Hursley 
not  Tery  long  before  the  latter's 
death.  They  had  not  met  for  so 
many  years  that  the  old  men  could 
not  at  first  recognise  each  other, 
and  Eeble  afterwurds  wrote 

*  When  shAll  we  three  meet  again  ? 
When  the  horly-bnrly's  done* 
When  the  battle's  kst  and  won.' 

We  see  how  strenuously  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Gladstone  and  how 
hopefally  he  thought  of  him.  Here 
is  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter : 

*  H.  is  just  returned  from  spend- 
ing two  Tery  pleasant  days  with 
Lord  Derby  at  Highderc.  Lord  D. 
was  fall  of  fan,  but  H:  is  regretting 
that  he  omitted  to  ask  him  why  he 
renders  PoSmis  "stag- eyed.**  How- 
ever, you  see  we  have  two  strings 
to  our  bow.  Homer  and  good  wit 
are  in  fiBshion,  whether  we  are 
Whigs  or  Tories.'  He  was  naively 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  money 
which  came  in  for  his  poems,  but 
he  wtehed  .that  people  would  con- 


sider his  prose  as  well  as  read  his 
poetry.'  ,  But  this  ecmMoferin^Eeble's 
prose  is  very  hard  work;  the  style 
is  so  exceedingly  repellent  and  un- 
popular. He  did  not  much  approve 
of  what  the  younger  Coleridge  was 
doing  with  his  Aboliticm  of  Teste 
BilL  '  But  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  tiie  said  John  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us  in  the 
matter  of  oenfeesion.'  This  refors. 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  tells  us,  'to  a 
legal  opinion  given  in  a  matter 
which  arose  out  of  the  extraordinary 
case  of  Constance  Eent  and  to  ser- 
vices in  it  as  her  legal  adviser,' 
meaning,  we  suppose,  the  confession 
made  to  Mr.  Wagner  of  Brighton. 

Both  tile  legal  knighto  Coleridge 
have  parte,  though  unequal,  in  the 
volume.  The  Solidtor  -  Cteneral 
writes  a  long  letter  which  is  re- 
printed by  ioB  father  as  a  post- 
script to  the  work.  Both  father 
and  son,  when  they  went  the  west- 
em  circuit  and  came  to  Winchester, 
used  to  slip  away  for  the  quiet  re- 
freshmotit  of  a  day  at  Hursley. 
Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  does  not 
appear  to  have  got  on  quite  well 
with  the  aged  saint  and  poet  The 
two  got  into  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Charles  the  First  The 
lawyer  took  a  view  adverse  to  the 
king,  on  the  strength  of  the  Naseby 
letters.  'On  this,  he  said,  I  re- 
member, witii  a  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility, not  only  most  touching  but 
to  me  most  embarrassing,  that  "it 
might  be  so ;  what  was  he  to  judge 
of  other  men  ?  he  was  old,  and  things 
were  now  looked  at  very  differently ; 
that  he  knew  he  had  many  things  to 
unlearn  and  learn  afresh ;  and  that 
I  must  not  mind  what  he  had  said, 
for  that,  in  truth,  belief  in  the  heroes 
of  his  youth  had  become  part  of 
him."  I  am  afraid  tiiese  are  my 
wiNrds  and  not  his,  and  I  cannot 
give  his  way  of  speaking,  which 
to  any  one  with  a  heart  I  think 
would  have  been  as  overcoming 
as  it  was  to  me.'  On  one  occasion 
when  they  were  walking  together 
in  London,  and  the  barrister  was 
teiking  on  a  sacred  subject— that  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — 
whidi  he  tiionght  would  be  the 
great  religions  question  of  the  time, 
'  He  showed  great  dislike  to  the 
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discussion,  and  pnt  it  aside  several 
times,  and  on  my  pressing  it  upon 
him,  be  answered  shortly,  that  most 
of  the  men  who  had  difficulties  on 
this  subject  were  too  wicked  to  be 
reasoned  with.  Most  likely  he 
thought  a  young  man*s  forwardness 
and  conceit  needed  rebuke,  and  he 
administered  it  accordingly;  but, 
besides  this,  it  was  an  instance  of 
that  in  him  which  would  be  called 
seyerity  or  intolerance.'  We  may, 
however,  suggest  to  the  Solicitor- 
General  that  severity  is  not  neces- 
sarily '  intolerance.' 

The  piesent  writer  was  often,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  track  of  Eeble,  nor 
was  he  ever  moved  so  much  by  any 
criticism  as  when  he  heard  that 
Mr.  Eeble's  approbation  had  not 
altogether  gone  with  some  papers 
which  he  had  written.  He  knew 
something  of  those  last  winters  on 
the  coast,  where  Mr.  Keble*s  words 
and  ways  will  always  be  treasured 
with  affectionate  recollection.  He 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
almost  the  only  speech  which  Mr. 
Keble  ever  addressed  to  a  large 
mixed  assembly ;  and  albeit  it  was 
spoken  somewhat  in  stammering 
and  broken  words,  yet  the  intense 
feeling,  always  so^  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  Eeble*s  mode  of  speech, 
and  the  intense  reverence  with 
which  his  hearers  listened  to  him, 
made  this  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful speeches  that  was  ever  heard. 
The  process  of  years  brought  a  con- 
siderable gap  between  Keble  the 
high-and-dry  country  divine  and 
Eeble  the  imaginative  poet  with 
a  divine  SAdness  on  his  soul.  We 
believe  that  he  himself  used  to  say 
that  his  days  of  poetry  were  all 
gone.  But  his  was  the  8am3  ever 
affectionate  and  courteous  nature, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  atmosphere 
of  gentleness  and  devoutness.  Hurs- 
ley  is  already  for  his  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  as  hallowed  a 
locality  as  Bemerton  or  Olney.  The 
quiet,  pastoral  landscape,  the  wood- 
lands and  park,  the  beautifully- 
adorned  church  with  its  heaven- 
pointing  spire,  the  parsonage  and 
hall  where  squire  and  parson  were 
linked  in  most  loving  amity,  the 
shadowed  fountain  over  which  the 
poet  had  written  the  beautifiil  verse 


of  inscription— all  make  up  a  picture 
of  tiie  purest  English  landscape,  un- 
speakably grateful  and  soothing  in 
these  days  of  controversy  and  un- 
rest The  poet  and  saint  has  re- 
ceived a  glorious  commemoration  in 
the  college  which  is  about  to  rise 
in  his  honour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
is  another  stately  commemoration 
in  his  friend's  biography,  perchance 
cere  j[>ereiinius. 

LOBD    OAHPBELL*S    LIVES    OF   LYND- 
HUBST  AND  BBODGHAM. 

It  was  well  known  among  the 
group  of  law  lords  that  Lord  Gamp- 
bell  was  engaged  in  writing  the 
lives  of  some  of  them.  His  presence 
was  therefore  a  memento  mori  to 
tiiem,  and,  as  Lord  Brougham  said, 
armed  death  with  a  new  terror. 
Nevertheless,  Brougham  called  him 
'dearest  Jack,'  and  when  he  was 
made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land drank  his  health  in  a  bumper 
of  still  champagne.  And  all  the 
while  'his  noble  and  biographical 
friend,'  as  he  called  him,  was  put- 
ting down  in  his  note  book  eveiy 
little  incident  that  could  make  his 
friend  ridiculous  or  despicable. 
Lord  Campbell  evidently  int^ded  to 
give  him  an  acquittance  in  full,  and 
contemplated  with  unscrupulous 
malice  the  future  explosion  of  the 
magazine  which  he  had  heaped  up 
with  so  much  care.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  all  London,  especially 
legal  and  political  London,  is  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  wicked  enjoy- 
ment out  of  this  mischievous  work, 
which  must  breed  much  contempt 
towards  the  law  lords  commemo- 
rated, their  bic^rapher  in  par- 
ticular, and  high  personages  in 
general.  If  the  treatment  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  this  volume  is  highly 
ungenerous,  the  continuous  en- 
venomed attack  upon  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  abounds  with  rancorous  mar 
b'gnily.  We  would  only  advise 
every  reader,  while  perusing  this 
volume,  to  consult  the  opening 
article  of  the  last  'Quarterly  Be- 
view.'  They  will  there  find  an 
authoritative  answer  to  that  which 
never  nses  to  the  dignity  of  autho- 

*  'Lives  of. Lord  Lyndhant  and  Lord 
Brougham.'  By  the  late  John  Lord 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.H.S.E.:  Morray. 
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ritatiye    aocnsation.     Nothiog    is 
more  amusing  or  irritable  than  the 
air  of  assumed  superiority  over  men 
infinitely  greater  and  better  than 
himself,  and  whose  memory  will 
live  when  his  own  is  gradually  for- 
gotten or  execrated  for  this  nefari- 
ous attempt  to  blast  their  fiur  fama 
With  all  his  defects  Brougham  be- 
longed to  the  yery  first  order  of 
groat  men  in  his  wonderful  oratory, 
his  wonderfal  intellectual  yersatility, 
and  the  prodigality  of  his  mental 
gifts.     Lord  Lyndhurst  was  not 
only  a  great  orator,  a  great  magis- 
trate, but  a  statesman  of  the  yery 
highest  order.     It  may  be   alto- 
gether doubted  whether  Campbell 
was  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
scientific  side  of  Brougham's  cha- 
racter or  the  high  intellectual  side 
of  Lyndhurst* s.  If  eyerLordCamp- 
beirs  own  life  is  written  it  will  be 
seen  how  essentially  ignoble,  selfish, 
and  yulgar  that  life  was.    This  last 
dastardly  work  was  alone  needed  to 
show  how  real  paltriness  of  nature 
may  be  found  in  union  with  massiye 
abilities  and  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  earthly  distinctions.      He 
has   forgotten   the    proyerb    that 
those  who  liye  in  crystal  palaces 
must  not  fling  stones.    The  scandal 
will  not  be  forgotten  how  the  Liberal 
Attorney-General,  John  Oampbell, 
perpetrated  his   iniquitous  job  in 
making  himself  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench 
for  a  single  day ;  how  he  intrigued 
with  base  arts  again  and  again  to 
oust  better  men  from  their  places 
that  he  might  worm  himself  into 
them;   how,  when  first  law  oflScer 
to  the  crown,  he  betrayed  his  go- 
yemment  and  encouraged  rebellion 
by  declaring  that  chartism  was  at 
an  end  when  chartism  was  most 
rampant.    As  a  literary  man  im- 
pudent plagiarisms  and  wilful  mal- 
yersations  of  truth  haye  been  dis- 
covered against  him.     His  was  a 
coarse,  yulgar  mind,  that  seemed  to 
haye  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  the 
attainment  of  substantial  worldly 
success.  Soon  after  he  had  declared 
that  he  did  not  mind  sudden  death 
—sudden  death  came  to  bim.    He 
might  haye  been  respected  for  his 
industry,  earnestness,  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  haye  been  adm|red  for 


the  perpetual  luckiness  of  his  stars, 
had  not  this  pitiable  reyelation  of 
a  mean,  enyions,  untruthfal  nature 
been  mada  There  were  a  Zoilus 
to  Homer,  a  Ijauder  to  Milton, 
and  there  is  a  Campbell  to  Lynd- 
hurst 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  a  full  exposure  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's biography.    In  the  yery  first 
page  he   asserts   that  Lyndhurst 
was  ashamed  of  his  origin,  although 
he  liyed  in  his  father's  house,  and 
to  the  last  proudly  contemplated 
his  father's  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Ab  uno  disce  omnes,  and  the  Quar- 
terly Beyiewers  will  giye  efficient 
help.    Much  as  we  disapproye  of 
the  work,  we  are  as  bad  as  our 
neighbours,  and  go  to  it  for  what 
gossip  we  can  find.    And  there  is 
abimaance  of  it,  with  much  shrewd 
wisdom  and  many  capital  stories, 
and  the  abundant  alloy  of  which  we 
haye  spoken.    He  finds  &ult  with 
Lyndhurst  in  the  Exchequer,  but 
most  reluctantly  admits  bow  great 
a  magistrate   he  was,  and  ideals 
that  wonderfal  extemporary  judg- 
ment, a  day  long,  in  the  Attwood 
case,  by  all  accounts  the  most  won- 
derful judgment  eyer  heard  in  West- 
minster HalL    Lord  Campbell  con- 
temptuously speaks  of  the  intolerable 
nuisance  of  judges  on  circuit  haying 
to  entertain  country  gentlemen  to 
dinner,  but  Lyndhurst  liked  it,  and 
with  a  true  bonhomie  that  Camp- 
bell hardly  comprehended,  ayerred 
that  he  not  only  could  make  himself 
entertaining  to  them,  but  that  he 
could   make  them  entertaining   to 
himstJf  in  return.    Lord  Campbell 
has  a  theory  of  his  own  respecting 
the  friendship  of  Brougham   and 
Lyndhurst    When  Brougham  was 
omitted  in  Lord  Melbourne's  mi- 
nistry, but  the  Great  Seal  was  put 
into  commission  and  still  dangled 
before  Brougham's  eyes,  Lyndhurst 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting hiuL    Sir  John  Campbell, 
then  Mr.  Attorney,  after  arguing  a 
case  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  say  a  word  to  the  Premier. 
'1    then  heard   Lord    Lyndhurst 
halloa  out  to  Lord  Brougham,  so 
as  almost  to  be  heard  distinctly  in 
the  gallery,  "Brougham,  here  is 
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Campbell  come  to  take  his  seat  as 
Chanoellor  on  the  woolsack."'  He 
declares  that  Lyndburst  afterwards 
used  to  flatter  Brongham,  sucoess- 
fidly  angled  for  a  new  8upi)orter^ 
and  set  him  on  to  torment  his  old 
fiiends.  When  Campbell  asked  him 
one  day  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  a  certain  bill  before  the  house, 
'  Me/  ezdaimed  he^  '  what  I  mean 
to  dol  I  neyer  open  my  mouth 
now  and  I  oppose  nothing.  Ask 
Brougham  there  what  he  means  to 
do.  He  is  the  man  now.  Brougham, 
lend  me  your  majority— and  "Til 
do,  ru  do,  and  I'll  do."'  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  was  not  iur 
trigne,  but,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
merely  '  chaff,'  and,  if  it  may  be  said 
witiiout  irrcTerence,  at  times  these 
great  law  lords  were  almost  romp- 
ing like  schoolboys.  When  Lynd- 
hurst  was  at  Dieppe,  '  I  heard  he 
was  assisting  his  great  friend,  Baron 
Alderson,  to  fly  paper  kites— and 
amusing  himself  by  turns  with  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers  on  divorce  and  the  amorous 
novels  of  Eugene  Sue.'  Although 
four  times  Chancellor,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  not  being  a  great  judge. 
To  save  trouble,  in  appeals,  he 
used  generally  to  affirm.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ix)rd  Cottenliam  was 
alwt^s  inclined  and  ready  to  revere. 
Of  Cottenham,  'The  wags  in  the 
Court  of  Chcwcery  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  idways  presumed  the 
decree  to  be  wrong  till  the  contrary 
was  proved,  the  odds  being  two  to 
one  against  Yice-Chancellor  Shad- 
well,  and  three  to  one  against  Vice- 
Chancellor  Enight  Bruce.'  He  is 
evidently  yery  sore  on  the  complete 
sway  which  Lyndburst  had  over  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  time  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  when  he  re- 
morselesidy  threw  out  idl  their  bills 
he  could  iod  made  his  cutting  ses- 
sional reviews  After  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  the  Whigs  re- 
taliated against  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment There  was  a  Bill  before 
the  Upper  House,  to  which  Camp- 
bdl  saw  no  objection.  'Bat  the 
Protectionist  Peers,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond— to  show  their 
spite— ofiSared  to  coalesce  with  us 
in  throwing  it  out,  and  we,  alas! 
had  not  the  virtue  to  withstand  the 


temptation.  Accordingly  it  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading, 
and  I  must  with  shame  confess 
yery  factiously.'  Lord  Campbell 
giyes  anecdotes  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
contemptuous  treatment  of  Lord 
Lyndburst  But  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  no 
real  feeling  of  contempt  towards 
Lyndburst  He  knew  that  Lynd- 
burst was  a  thorough  Conservative, 
which  he  was  not,  and  possessed 
that  confidence  of  the  party  which 
he  was  about  to  forfeit.  Lord  Lynd- 
burst might  perhaps  once  and  again 
have  been  Premier;  almost  to  the 
age  of  ninety  he  was  a  living  power 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  su- 
preme sway  oyer  that  august  as- 
sembly while,  from,  all  we  hear, 
every  one  was  laughing  at  Camp- 
bell's vanity  and  overweening  pre- 
tensions. 

The  following  are  specimens  of 
Lord  Campbell's  offensiye  and  libel- 
lous style:  'Although  the  new 
Lady  Lyndburst,  like  her  pedeces- 
sor,  tried  to  become  a  leader  of 
fashion,  she  preserved  an  unsuspected 
Testation,'  &a  This  is  just  the 
kmd  of  remark  to  be  made  by  some 
spiteful  old  woman,  who  deserves  to 
be  ducked  in  a  pond  or  tossed  in  a 
blanket.  Again,  we  are  solemnly 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  fact  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  servants  were 
bailifib  in  disguise.  We  are  also  in* 
formed  that  he  took  no  bribes. 
Again,  he  tells  us  that  Lord  Lynd- 
burst had  '  a  sinister  smile  of  great 
cunning  and  some  malignity.'  '  He 
might  have  risen  to  cdebrity  as  a 
diner  out  His  great  resource  was 
to  abuse  or  ridicule  the  absent  He 
was  accustomed,  when  conversing 
with  poUtical  opponents,  to  abuse 
and  laugh  at  his  own  colleagues  and 
associates.'  The  animiLs  which  dic- 
tates these  virulent  remarks— to  a 
great  degree,  we  believe,  absolutely 
mendacious— is  yery  perceptible. 

Towards  Lord  Brougham  he  is 
equally  merciless.  He  has,  with 
great  industry,  collected  all  the 
good  stories  that  belong  to  the  de- 
cline and  fail  of  the  Chancellor.  He 
tells  the  story  of  his  drinking  bum- 
per after  bumper  of  wine  in  the 
course  of  his  great  Reform  speech, 
and  when  he  went  upon  his  knees  to 
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implore  the  peers  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
appeared  donbtfol  to  the  House 
whether  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
would  suffer  him  to  rise.  The  ac- 
eount  of  the  &mous  Scottish  pro- 
gress is  racily  giTeu.  Going  north- 
ward, he  dined  with  the  bar  mess, 
on  the  northern  circuit,  instead  of 
dining  with  the  judge,  and  then 
sang  comic  French  songs  to  the 
young  fellows,  and  then  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  exchange  the 
Great  Seal  for  a  brief  at  Nisi  Prius. 
Then  he  went  to  the  proud  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Ch&tel- 
herault,  who  had  a  lingering  notion 
that  he  was  the  rightful  king  of 
Scotland.  He  stay^  at  another 
great  house,  and  romped  with  a  lot 
of  young  girls,  who,  to  teaze  him, 
carried  away  the  Great  Seal  and  hid 
it  At  last  the  Chancellor  became 
quite  frightened  about  that  mystical 
document,  on  whose  safety  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend. The  girls  then  agreed  that  it 
should  be  put  somewhere  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  Chancellor 
should  be  blindfolded  and  hunt 
about  for  it,  and  that  one  of  the 
young  ladies  should  play  loudly  on 
the  piano  if  he  came  near  it.  In 
this  way  the  Chancellor  discovered 
it  in  a  tea-chest;  but  a  very  pretty 
narrative  of  his  little  game  was 
somehow  sent  to  Windsor  Castle. 
At  Inverness,  he  discovered  an  old 
Edinburgh  friend,  and  the  two  passed 
the  evening  at  Brougham's  hotel, 
drinking  whisky  toddy.  When  post- 
time  came,  he  told  his  friend  to  go 
on  with  the  toddy,  but  he  must  take 
up  a  few  minutes  by  writing  to  the 
kmg ;  and  going  to  a  side  table,  he 
knocked  off  an  epistle  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, which,  when  received,  gave 
dire  offence.  He  obtruded  himself 
at  Oxenford  Castle,  though  he  knew 
Earl  Grey  was  coming  and  he  was 
not  wanted ;  and  although  the  young 
Ladies  Grey  did  all  they  could  to 
avoid  him,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  very  agreeable  to  them. 
Afterwards,  Campbell  met  him  at 
supper  at  Lord  Jeffery's :  'We  sat 
up  till  long  after  cock-crow,  and 
Brougham  was  most  good-natured 
and  agreeable.'  Noctes  csensque 
DeiimT  But  perhaps  Brougham 
showed  his  greatest  brusquei-ie  to  the 


king  himself.  Lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber stared  at  his  uncerenou>nious 
and  dictatorial  tone.  When  he  had 
to  give  up  the  Great  Seal,  he  sent  it 
to  the  kii^in  a  bag,  as  a  fislmionger 
might  send  a  salmon.  Brougham 
also  showed  his  bad  manners  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Yibtoria.  When  he 
dined  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he 
went  away  directly  after  dinner,  in- 
stead of  going  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  into  the  gallery.  After- 
wards, at  the  queen's  drawing- 
room,  instead  of  passing  her  Majesty, 
on  his  own  accord  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  her,  and  told  her  that  he 
was  going  to  Paris,  and  could  he 
take  anything  for  her  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe! We  nare  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe  and  Brougham  would  sit 
up  all  night  talking,  and  Brougham 
once  had  a  notion  that  he  might  be 
a  naturalized  Frenchman  without 
ceasing  to  be  an  Englishman,  and 
have  a  great  parliamentary  career 
in  France,  in  the  days  when  Fnmce 
had  a  constitutional  ^vemmeni 

Lord  Campbell  thmks,  and  most 
persons  will  certainly  think  the 
same,  that  Lord  Melbourne  acted 
shamefally  by  Brougham,  in  de- 
ceiving and  betraying  hiuL  But 
then  Lord  Melbourne  said,  'Al- 
though he  will  be  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  he  will  be  certain  destruc- 
tion as  a  friend.'  He  could  not  act 
with  him,  and  would  not  try  to  do 
so.  We  are  idmost  afraid  to  say 
all  that  we  have  heard  of  Lord 
Brougham,— kicking  through  the 
panel  of  a  door;  swearing  in  his 
judicial  robes;  taking  up  his  hat 
and  walking  away  from  a  Cabinet 
Council.  Henceforth  he  was  stranded 
high  and  dry,  and  no  turn  of  affairs 
ever  floated  him  again  into  office. 
But  it  may  be  saia,  both  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham, 
that  the  last  days  were  the  best 
days.  Lord  Campbell  has  little  men- 
tion or  appreciation  of  this,  but  so 
it  was.  In  ^ese  last  days  they  were 
best  understood  and  best  honoured. 
Lyndhurst  was  'the  old  man  elo- 
quent,' the  British  Nestor,  the  warn- 
ing patriot,  the  unselfish  parliamen- 
tary debater.  When  upwards  of 
eighty  he  recovered  his  sight,  and 
his  youth  was  rraewed  as  an  eagle's. 
The  new  generation  had  forgotten 
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storical  glories  of  ctieap  by  political  animosities,  and  then 

),  freedom  of  the  press,  nnited   in   loving   amity  to   their 

borgh  Review/  and  the  ninetieth  year,  it  may  be  said,  as  of 

een  Caroline.  And  of  each  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that— what  was 

eminent  men,  Brougham  best  of  all— he  died  fearing  God. 


COUSIN  CAR. 


ONCE  again,  ah !  happy  doom,  love. 
We  are  wandering  today. 
Where  the  snow-storms  of  the  bloom,  love, 

Melt  in  madrigals  of  May, 
Where  the  autumn  fields  have  flung  us 

All  their  wealth  in  draughts  of  dew. 
Sung  us  merry  songs,  and  flung  us 

Peals  of  love  from  bells  of  blue. 
Summer's  gold  is  not  denied  you. 

But  the  sweetest  thought  by  far 
Is  to  think  that  I'm  beside  you 

When  you  whisper,  Cousin  Car ! 

Once  again  round  you  are  throngicg 

All  my  tired  thoughts  again. 
All  my  weary  days  of  longing,    ' 

All  my  weary  nights  of  pain; 
Cheerless  springs  without  their  madness. 

Summers  slaughtered  at  their  birth. 
Autumns  unrelieved  of  sadness. 

Winters  destitute  of  mirth ; 
Friends  and  never  one  to  cheer  me. 

Gleams  of  heav  n  without  a  star ; 
But  youll  linger  now  you're  near  me 

Just  a  moment.  Cousin  Car  1 

'Twas  in  autumn  that  we  parted 

In  the  rain-mists  years  ago. 
Pale,  and  chill,  and  broken-hearted 

For  the  love  that  killed  us  so ; 
Autumn  dying  with  a  tear,  sweet. 

Changed  to  winter  but  to  prove 
That  the  death-knell  of  the  year,  sweet. 

Was  the  winter  of  our  love. 
All  was  darksome  desolation. 

But  the  saddest  thought  by  far 
Was  to  think  that  separation 

Lasts  for  ever.  Cousin  Car ! 

Now  the  dawning  of  the  day  timo 

And  the  triumph  of  the  shower^?, 
And  the  shouting  of  the  May  time, 

Summer's  golden  wealth  of  flowers 
Tell  us  Nature  has  been  sleeping, 

But  has  left  her  dark  retreat, 
And  our  eyes  that  have  been  weeping 

Seem  to  sparkle  as  they  meet. 
In  the  miles  of  blue  above  me 

I  am  gazing  for  a  star ; 
Come  and  tell  me  that  you  love  me. 

Kiss  me,  darling  Cousin  Car! 

Clarence  Captjlet. 
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•  SimiUa  slmillboB  corftntar.' 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE, 

Adthob  (»  'DiGBY  Gbakd/  'CiBiSE,'  '  Thk  Gladutobs/  Bra 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

DICK  8TANM0BE. 


SHE  had  certainly  succeeded  in 
puzzling  Dick  Stanmore  and 
alreaay  began  to  inteieBt  him.  The 
worry  would  surely  follow  in  due 
time.  Dick  was  a  fine  subject  for 
the  scalpel,  good-humoured,  ge- 
nerous, single-hearted,  with  &uU- 
less  digestive  powers,  teeth,  and 
colour  to  correspond,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  actiye  exercise,  and  such 
a  faculty  of  enjoyment,  as,  except 
in  the  highest  order  of  intellects, 
seldom  lasts  a  man  over  thirty. 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  LXXXVII. 


Like  many  of  his  kind,  he  saidjie 
hated  London,  but  lived  there  very 
contentedly  from  April  to  July, 
nevertheless.  He  was  fresh,  just  at 
present,  from  a  good  scenting  season 
in  Leicestershire,  followed  by  a  so- 
journ on  the  Tweed,  in  which  clas- 
sical river  he  had  improved  many 
shining  hours,  wading  waist-deep 
under  a  twenty-foot  rod,  any  num- 
ber of  yards  of  line,  and  a  lly  of 
various  hues,  as  gaudy,  and  but 
little  smaller  than  a  cock  pheasant. 
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Now  he  had  been  a  week  in  town, 
dnring  which  period  he  met  Miss 
Brace  at  least  once  everyday.  This 
constant  intercourse  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words. 

Mrs.  Stanmore,  the  Annt  Agatha 
with  whom  Maud  expressed  herself 
so  unwilling  to  reside,  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce.  She  had 
married  a  widower  with  one  son, 
that  widower  being  old  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  defunct,  that  son  being  Dick. 
Mrs.  Stanmore,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  large  jointure,  which  rather  im- 
poyenshed  her  step-son,  though  ar- 
bitrary and  uni)lea8ani^  was  a  weman 
of  goierous  instincts,  so  offered 
Maud  a  home  the  moment  she 
learned  her  niece's  double  bereave- 
ment, which  home,  for  many  reasons, 
heiiess  or  no  heiress.  Miss  Bruce 
felt  oonstxained  to  accept  Thus  it 
came  about  that  she  found  herself 
walking  with  Tom  Byfe  enxacMte 
in  the^ftquare  gardens,  and  iMmmg 
them,  leo^gnized  the  gentleman 
whom  she  <waB  to^meet  at  luncheon 
in  ten  miDateB,  on  ^^mmc  intelkot«t 
least,  if  not  his  heart,  she  felt  pieU^ 
Bure  sin  liad  ahiady  made  atn  ^iai- 
prassifln. 

*ImatL't  show  her  up,'  mid Die^ 
to  bfe  iMrtest  boots,  ^hile  he 
soBii^ed  4hflm  at  his  mother's  door; 
'  but  I  should  like  to  know  who  that 
bnimrtigofrJooking  chap  is,and  what 
theth-^lhahe  could  hare  to  My  io  him 
in  the^Square  gardens  all  the4wune.' 

Mr.  Stanmore's  language  at  the 
luncheon-table,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  fax  less  em{>hatic  than  that 
which  relieved  ms  feelings  in  so- 
liloquy; nor^washe  to-day  quite  «o 
talkative  as  usual  Sis  ^mothor 
thought  him  silent  (haalways  called 
her  'mother,'  and,  to  do  her  justiee, 
she  could  not  have  loved  her  own 
son  better,  nor  scolded  him  oftener, 
had  she  possessed  one) ;  Miss  Bruce 
voted  him  stupid  and  sulky.  She 
told  him  so. 

'A  merrythought,  if  you  please, 
and  no  bread  sauce,'  said  the  young 
lady,  in  her  calm,  imperious  manner. 
'  Don't  forget  I  hate  bread  sauce,  if 
you  mean  to  come  here  often  to 
luncheon;  and  do  say  something.. 
Aunt  Agatha  can't ;  no  more  can  I. 
Eecollect  we've  got  a  heavy  after- 
noon before  us.' 


Aunt  Agatha  always  contradicted. 
'  Not  heavier  than  any  other  break- 
&st,  Maud,'  said  she,  severely.  '  You 
didn't  think  that  tea  at  the  Tower 
heavy  last  week,  nor  the  ghosts  in 
the  mess-room  of  the  Blues.  Lady 
Goldthred's  an  old  frkfnd  of  mine ; 
and  it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  ask 
us.  Besides,  Dick's  coming  down 
in  the  baioudie.' 

Maud's  fBuce  brightened,  and,  be 
sure,  Dick  saw  it  brighten. 

'  That  accounts  for  it,'  said  she, 
with  the  rare  smile  in  her  ^es; 
'and  'he  thinks  we  shan't  let  him 
smoke,  so  he  sulks  beforehand,  grim, 
grave,  and  silent  as  a  ghost.  Mr. 
Stanmore,  cheer  up.  You  may 
smoke  the  whole  waqjy  down.  I'U 
give  you  leave.' 

'Nonsaose,  niy  dear,'  otaMnrod 
Aunt  Agatha,  sternly,  'fie  don't 
want  to  do  -mayHtdag  of  the  kind. 
What  have  yau  been  about,  Ifmd, 
allthe  mormqg?  Iilookedfn-7011 
everywhere  4o  help  job  wifii  tiie 
-visiting-liat.' 

'Puckers  and  I  teste-^'^eonstfkii- 
tional,"'  answered  .MiR  Bniee,im- 
blushingly.  'We wanted 4o<iihfMnBe 
shopping.'  But  her  dork  49«B«tole 
towaids  Dick,  and  aithoiQ^  his 
new  met  them,  she  Mt  aMfted 
he  had  witnessed  her  inteniow 
with  Tom  Byfe  in  ^e  Rijiiii 
Jgardens. 

'I  saw  you  both  coming  in,  Mte 
iBruce,'  said  Dick,  breaking  the  oiwk- 
^ard  pause  which  succeeded  Mmid^ 
misstatement  'I  think  Bookers 
wears  twice  as  smart  a  boonet^ts 
yours.  IhopeyouarenetdBnded.' 

Again  that  smile  fvam  the  dork 
-l^res.  Dick  felt,  and  "perhaps  she 
)Bsant  iiim  to  fed,  that  he  had  lost 
nothing  in  her  good  opmion  by 
ignoring  even  to  herself  that  which 
i^e  wished  to  keep  unknown. 

'  I  think  you've  very  little  taste  in 
bonnets,  whatever  you  may  have  in 
£Ekces/  answered  the  young  lady; 
'and  I  think  I  shall  go  and  put 
one  on  now  that  will  make  you  eat 
your  words  humbly  when  I  appear 
in  it  on  the  lawn  at  Lady  Gold- 
thred's.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  there  won't  be 
a  dry  eye  in  the  place,'  answered 
Dick,  looking  after  her,  as  she  left 
the  room,  with  undisguised  adm  ira- 
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tion  in  his  honest  face— -with  some- 
thing wanner  and  sweeter  than 
admiration  creeping  and  gatheiiDg 
abont  his  heart 

So  they  all  went  down  together 
in  the  barouche^  Dick  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  horses,  and  gazing 
his  fill  on  the  yoimg  beabty  opfwait^ 
looking  so  eool  and  fair  in  her  fresh 
summer  draperies^  so  thorosghly  in 
keeping  with  the  light  aad  sparkle 
of  everything  axonnd — ^the  biilliant 
sunshine,  this  ^ring  foliage,  the 
varying  scenery,  even  to  the  varnish 
and  glitler  of  the  well-appointed 
carriage,  and  the  plated  harness  on 
the  horses. 

Annt  Agatha  conversed  but 
qsaringly.  She  was  occupied  with 
the  phantom  pages  of  her  banker's 
book ;  with  the  shortcomings  of  a 
new  hoosemaid;  not  a  litt^  with 
the  vagae  tkeioh.  of  a  dress,  to  be 
worn  at  certain  approaching  gaieties, 
which  should  embody  the  majesty  of 
the  chaperon  without  entirely  re- 
signing all  pretensions  to  youth. 
But  for  one  remark, '  that  the  coaeh- 
man  was  driving  very  badly,'  I  think 
she  travelled  in  stately  silence  as  £ar 
asEew.  Not  so  the  other  occupants 
of  the  barouche.  Maud,  desirous  of 
forgetting  much  that  was  distaste- 
ful to  her  in  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  her 
daily  life,  resolved  to  accept  the 
taogiUe  advantages  of  the  present, 
nor  scrupled  to  show  that  she  en- 
joyed fresh  air,  fine  weather,  and 
Sileaeant  company.  Di(&,  stimulated 
y  her  presence,  and  never  disin- 
clined to  gaiety  of  spirit,  exerted 
himself  to  be  agreeable,  pouring 
forth  a  contmuons  stream  of  tiiat 
pleasant  nonsense  which  is  the  only 
style  of  ccmversation  endurable  in 
the  process  of  riding,  driving,  or 
other  jerking  means  of  locomotion. 

It  is  only  when  his  suit  has  pros- 
pered that  a  man  feels  utterly  ioiotic 
and  moonstruck  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman  he  adores.  Why,  when 
life  is  scarce  endurable  but  «t  her 
side,  he  should  become  a  hote  in 
her  presence,  is  only  another  in- 
tricacy in  the  many  puzztes  that 
constitute  the  labyrinth  of  love. 
So  long  as  he  flutters  unsii^ed 
about  its  flame,  the  moth  is  all 
the   happier   for   the   warmth  of 


the  candle,  all  the  livelier  for  the 
inspiration  of  its  rays.  Dick  Stan- 
more,  turning  mto  the  Kensington 
Bead,  was  the  insect  basking  in  those 
bright,  alluring  beams;  but  Dick 
Stanmore  on  &e  further  side  of 
Eew,  felt  more  like  the  same  insect 
when  its  wings  have  been  already 
shrivelled  and  its  powers  of  flight 
destroyed  in  the  tmnexity  of  its 
adoration. 

Still  it  was  pleasant,  very  pk»- 
sani  She  looked  so  beautiful,  she 
smiled  so  kindly,  always  with  heir 
eyes,  sometimes  with  the  perfect, 
high-bred  mouth;  she  ent^^  so 
gaily  into  his  gossip,  his  fancies, 
his  jokes,  allowing  him  to  hold . 
h^  parasol  and  arrange  her  shawls 
with  such  sweetness  and  good- 
humour,  that  Dick  felt  quite  sorry 
to  reach  the  Portugal  laur^  and 
trim  lawns  of  their  destinatioo,  whmi 
the  drive  was  over  from  whadi 
he  had  derived  thn  new  and  un- 
foreseen gratification.  Somethmg 
warned  him  that,  in«eooidance  with 
th»t  rule  of  compensation  which 
gomns  all  terrestrial  matters,  these 
delights  were  too  keen  to  last,  and 
there  must  surely  be  annoyance  and 
vexation  in  store  to  complete  the 
afternoon. 

His  first  twinge  originated  in  the 
mariced  admiration  called  forth  by 
Miss  Brace's  appearance  at  the  very 
outset  She  Irad  scarcely  made  her 
salaam  to  Lady  Gk>ldthred,  and 
passed  on  through  billiard*room, 
library,  and  verandah,  to  the  two 
dwarfed  larches  and  half-acre  of 
mown  grass  which  constitute  the 
wilderness  of  a  suburban  villa,  &[e 
Dick  felt  c(N]8cious  that  his  could 
be  no  monopoly  of  adoration.  Free 
trade  was  at  once  declared  by  glances, 
whispers,  and  inquiries  from  a  suc- 
cession of  well-dreesed  young  gentle- 
men, wise  doubtless  in  their  own 
conceit,  yet  not  wanting  in  that 
worldly  temerity  which  impels  fools 
to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
and  gives  the  former  class  of  beings, 
in  their  dealings  with  that  sex  which 
is  compounded  of  both,  an  im- 
measurable advantage  over  the 
latter. 

Miss  Brace  had  not  iaraversed  the 
archery-ground    (tw^ty-five    feet, 
from  target  to  target),  on  her  way  to 
Q  a 
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the  refreshment  tent,  ere  half  a 
dozen  of  the  household  troops,  a 
bachelor  baronet,  and  the  richest 
young  commoner  of  his  year,  were 
presented  by  her  host,  at  their  own 
earnest  request  Dick*s  high  spirits 
went  down  like  the  froth  in  a  glass 
of  soda-water,  and  he  fell  back  dis- 
couraged, to  exchange  ciyilities  with 
Lady  Goldthred. 

That  excellent  woman,  dressed, 
painted,  and  wound-np  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  Tolubly  delighted  with 
eyerybody ;  and  being  by  no  means 
sure  of  Dick's  identity,  dashed  the 
more  cordiality  into  her  manner, 
while  careful  not  to  commit  herself 
by  yentnring  on  his  name. 

'So  good  of  you  to  come'— she 
fired  it  at  him,  as  she  had  fired  it  at 
fifty  others—'  aU  this  distance  from 
town,  and  such  a  hot  day,  to  see  my 
poor  little  place.  But  isn't  it  pretty 
now  ?  And  are  we  not  lucky  m  the 
weather?  Andweren'tyousmothered 
in  dust  coming  down?  And  you've 
brought  the  b^uty  with  you  too.  I 
declare  Sir  Moses  is  positively 
smitten !  I'm  getting  quite  jealous. 
Just  look  at  him  now.  But  he's 
not  the  only  one,  that* s  a  comfort.' 

Dick  did  look,  wondering  vaguely 
why  the  sunshine  should  have  &ded 
all  at  once.  Sir  Moses,  a  little  bald 
personage,  in  a  good-humoured  fuss, 
whom  no  amount  of  inexi)erienoe 
could  have  taken  for  anytmng  but 
the  '  man  of  the  house,'  was  paying 
the  utmost  attention  to  Miss  Bruce, 
bringing  her  tea,  placing  a  camp- 
stool  for  her  that  sne  might  see  the 
archenr,  and  rendering  her  generally 
those  hospitable  services  which  it 
had  been  his  lot  to  waste  on  many 
less  attractive  objects  during  that 
long  sunny  afternoon. 

'Sir  Moses  is  always  so  kind/ 
answered  Dick,  vaguely;  'and  no- 
body's breakfasts  are  so  pleasant  as 
yours,  Iiu]y  Goldthred.' 

'I'm  too  glad  you  think  so,' 
answered  his  hostess,  who,  like  a 
good-hearted  woman  as  she  was, 
took  enormous  pains  with  these 
festivities,  congratulating  herself, 
when  she  washed  off  her  rouge,  and 
doffed  her  robes  of  ceremony  at 
night,  that  she  had  got  through  the 
great  penance  of  her  year.  '  You're 
always  so  good-natured.    But  I  do 


think  men  Uke  to  come  here.  The 
country  air,  you  know,  and  the 
scenery,  and  plenty  of  pretty  people. 
Now,  there's  Lord  Bearwaiden — 
look,  he's  taltpmg  to  Miss  Bruce, 
under  the  ce^ar  —  he's  actually 
driven  over  from  Windsor,  and 
though  he's  a  way  of  being  so  fine 
and  blase  and  all  that,  he  don't  look 
much  bored  at  this  moment,  does 
he?  Twenty  thousand  a  year  they 
say,  and  been  everywhere  and  done 
everything.  Now,  I  &ncy,  he  wants 
to  marry,  for  he's  much  older,  you 
know,  than  he  looks.  To  hear  him 
talk  you'd  think  he  was  a  hundred, 
and  broken-hearted  into  the  bargain. 
For  my  part,  I've  no  patience  with 
a  melancholy  man;  but  then  I'm 
not  a  young  lady.  You  know  him, 
though,  of  course.'  , 

Dick's  reply,  if  he  made  one,  was 
drowned  in  a  burst  of  brass  music, 
that  deafened  people  at  intervals 
throughout  the  aft^oon,  and  Lady 
Goldthred's  attention  wandered  to 
fresh  arrivals,  for  whom,  with  fresh 
smiles  and  untiring  energy,  she 
elaborated  many  more  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency. 

Dick  Stanmore  did  know  Lord 
Bearwarden,  as  every  man  about 
London  knows  every  other  man 
leading  the  same  profitable  life. 
There  were  many  whom  he  would 
have  preferred  as  rivals ;  but  think- 
ing he  detected  signs  of  weariness 
on  Maud's  face  (it  had  already  come 
to  this,  that  he  studied  her  counte- 
nance, and  winced  to  see  it  smile  on 
any  one  else),  he  crossed  the  lawn, 
that  he  might  fill  the  place  by  her 
side  to  which  he  considered  himself 
as  well  entitled  as  another. 

His  progress  took  some  little  time, 
what  with  bowing  to  one  lady,  tread- 
ing on  the  dress  of  another,  and 
parrying  the  attack  of  a  third  who 
wanted  him  to  give  her  daughter  a 
cup  of  tea,  so  ih&t  by  the  time  Dick  . 
reached  her,  Lord  Bearwarden  had 
left  Miss  Bruce  to  the  attentions  of 
another  guest,  more  smart  than 
gentlemanlike,  in  whose  appearance 
there  vms  something  indefinably  out 
of  keeping  with  tiie  rest  Dick 
started.  It  was  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  seen  Maud  widking  before 
luncheon  in  the  Square. 

People  were  pairing  for  a  dance  on 
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the  lawn,  and  Mr.  Stanmore,  wedged 
in  by  blocks  of  beauty  and  moun- 
tains of  muslin,  could  neither  ad- 
yance  nor  retreat  It  was  no  fSftult 
of  his,  that  he  oyerheard  Miss  Bruce's 
conyersation  with  the  stranger. 

'  WiU  you  dance  with  me  ?'  said 
the  latter,  in  a  whisper  of  sup- 
pressed anger,  rather  than  the  tone 
of  loying  entreaty  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  urge  this  pleasant  re- 
quest 

'  Impossible  r  answered  Maud, 
energetically.  '  I'm  engaged  to 
Lord  Bearwarden— if  s  the  Lancers, 
and  he's  only  gone  to  make  up  the 
set' 

The  man  ground  his  teeth  and 
knit  hia  brows. 

'  You  seem  to  forget,'  he  muttered 
— ^'you  carry  it  off  with  too  high  a 
hand.  I  haye  a  right  to  bid  you 
dance  with  me.  I  haye  a  right,  if  I 
chose,  td  order  you  down  to  the 
riyer  there  and  row  you  back  to 
Putney  with  the  tide ;  and  I  wiU,  1 
swear,  if  you  proyoke  me  too  far/ 

She  seemed  to  keep  her  temper 
with  an  effort 

*Do  be  patient,'  she  whispered, 
glancing  round  at  the  bystanders. 
'  Surely  you  can  trust  me.  Hush  1 
here  comes  Lord  Bearwarden.' 

And  taking  that  nobleman's  arm, 
she  walked  off  with  a  mournful, 
pleading  look  at  her  late  companion, 
which  poor  Dick  Stanmore  would 
haye  given  worlds  to  haye  seen  di- 
lected  to  himself. 

There  was  no  more  pleasure  for 
him  now  during  the  rest  or  the  en- 
tertainment He  did  indeed  obtain 
a  momentary  distraction  from  his 
resolution  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  so  spoilt  his 
afternoon.  It  helped  him  yery  little 
to  be  told  the  gentleman  was  '  a 
Mr.  Byfe.'  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
any  more,  and  eyen  this  information 
he  extracted  with  difficulty  from 
Lady  Goldthred,  who  added,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment — 

'Why,  you  brought  him, didn't 
your 

Dick  was  mystified —worse,  he  was 
unhappy.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
wandered  about  behind  the  dancers, 
watching  Maud  and  her  partner  as 
they  threaded  the  intricacies  of  those 
exceedingly    puzzling    evolutions 


which  constitute  the  Lancer  qua- 
drilles. Lord  Bearwarden  was  ob- 
yiously  delighted  with  Maud,  and 
that  young  lady  seemed  by  no  means 
unconscious  or  careless  of  her  part- 
ner's approval.  I  do  not  myself 
consider  the  measure  they  were  en- 
gaged in  threading  as  particularly 
condudve  to  the  interchange  of  sen- 
timent If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  this  complicated  dance  de- 
mands as  close  an  attention  as  whist, 
and  affords  almost  as  few  opportu- 
nities of  conmiunicating  with  a  part- 
ner. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  as  of  the  lips,  and 
it  was  not  Lord  Bearwarden  s  £Etult 
if  his  looks  were  misunderstood  by 
their  object  All  this  Dick  saw,  and 
seeing,  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  life  in  general,  with 
Lady  Goldthred's  breakfast  in  par- 
ticular. When  the  dance  ended, 
and  Dick  Stanmore— hovering  about 
his  flame,  like  the  poor  moth  to 
which  I  have  comptured  him,  once 
singed  and  ea^er  to  be  singed  again 
— ^was  hesitatmg  as  to  whether  he, 
too,  should  not  go  boldly  in  and  try 
his  chance,  behold  Mr.  Byfe  with  an 
offensive  air  of  appropriation  walks 
off  with  Miss  Bruce  arm-in-arm, 
towards  the  sequestered  path  that 
leads  to  the  garaen-gate  that  leads 
to  the  shady  lane  that  leads  to  the 
shining  river ! 

It  v^as  all  labour  and  sorrow  now. 
People  who  called  this  sort  of  thing 
amusement,  thought  Dick,  would 
go  to  purgatory  for  pastime,  and  a 
stage  farther  for  diversion.  When 
he  broke  poor  Bedwing's  back  three 
fields  from  home  in  the  Melton 
steeple-chase  he  was  grieved,  an- 
noyed, distressed.  When  he  lost 
that  eleven-pounder  in  the  shallows 
below  Mebrose,  because  *Aundry,' 
his  Scottish  henchman,  was  too 
drunk  to  keep  his  legs  ^i  a  running 
stream,  he  was  angry,  yexed,  dis- 
gusted; but  never  before,  in  his 
whole  life  of  amusement  and  ad- 
venture, had  he  experienced  any- 
thing like  the  combination  of  un- 
comfortable feelings  that  oppressed 
him  now.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
own  weakness,  too,  all  the  time, 
which  only  made  matters  worse. 

'  Hang  it!'  thought  Dick, 'I don't 
see  why  I  should  punish  myself  by 
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staying^  hero  any  longer.  HI  tell 
my  mother  I  must  be  back  in 
London  to  dinner,  make  my  bow, 
jump  into  a  boat,  and  scull  down  to 
Ohelsea.  So  I  wilL  The  sonll  will 
do  me  good,  and  if— if  she  has  gone 
on  the  water  with  that  snob,  why  I 
shall  know  the  worst  What  a 
strange,  odd  girl  she  is !  And  oh  I 
how  I  wish  she  wasn't !' 
%  \  Bat  it  takes  time  to  find  a  lady, 
even  of  Mrs.  Stanmore's  presence, 
amongst  five  hundred  of  her  kind 
jostled  up  in  half  an  acre  of  ground ; 
neither  will  the  present  code  of 
good  manners,  liberal  as  it  is,  bear 
a  guest  out  in  walking  up  to  his 
hostess  a  bout  portant,  to  interrupt 
her  in  an  interesting  conversation, 
by  bidding  her  a  solemn  good-bye 
hours  before  anybody  else  has  begun 
to  move.  Twenty  minutes  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  ere  Dick  found 
himself  in  a  dainty  outrigger  with  a 
long  pair  of  sculls,  fairly  launched 
OB  the  bosom  of  the  Thames— more 
than  time  for  the  corsair,  if  corsair 
he  should  be,  to  have  sailed  fur  out 
of  sight  with  fiEdse,  consenting  Maud 
in  the  directicm  of  London  Bridge. 

Dick  was  no  mean  waterman.  The 
exercise  of  a  &yourite  art,  combin- 
ing skill  with  muscular  effort,  is  con- 
ducive to  peace  of  mind.  A  swim,  a 
row,  a  goXlop  over  a  country,  a 
fencing  bout,  or  a  rattling  set-to  with 
'the  gloves'  brings  a  man  to  his 
senses  moro  effisctually  than  whole 
hours  of  quiescent  reflection.  Ere 
ite  perspiration  stood  on  Dick  Stan- 
more's brow,  he  suspected  he  had 
been  hasty  and  unjust;  by  the  time 
he  caught  his  sec(md  wind,  and  had 
got  fairlj  into  swing,  he  was  in 
charity  with  all  the  world,  reflecting, 
not  without  toleration  and  self- 
eKouse,  that  he  had  been  an^iss  I 

So  he  sculled  on,  like  a  jolly 
young  waterman,  making  capitid 
way  with  the  tide,  and  calculating 
that  if  the  fugitive  pair  should  have 
done  anything  so  improbable  as  to 
take  the  water  in  company,  he  must 
have  overhauled,  or  at  least  sighted 
them  ere  now. 

His  spirits  rose.  He  wondered 
why  he  should  have  been  so  de- 
sponding an  hour  ago.  He  had  made 
excuses  for  himself— he  began  to 
make  them  for  Maud,  nay,  he  was 


Mb  returning  to  his  allegianoe,  the 
allegiance  of  a  day,  thrown  off  in 
five  minutes,  when  he  sustained 
another  damper,  such  as  the  total 
reversal  of  his  outrigger  and  his  own 
immersion,  heels  uppermost^  in  the 
Thames,  could  not  hieive  surpassed. 

At  a  bend  of  the  river  near  Put- 
ney he  came  suddenly  on  one  of 
those  lovely  little  retreats  which 
fringe  its  banks— a  red-brick  house, 
a  pretty  flower-garden,  a  trim  lawn, 
shaded  by  weeping-willows,  kissing 
l^e  water's  edge.  On  that  lawn, 
under  those  weeping-willows,  he 
descried  the  graceful,  pliant  figure, 
the  raven  hair,  the  imperious  ges- 
tures, tiiat  had  made  such  havoc 
with  his  heart,  and  muttering  the 
dear  name,  never  before  coupled 
with  a  curse,  he  knew  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  pain,  how  fondly  he 
already  loved  this  wild,  heedless, 
heartless  giri,  who  had  come  to  live 
in  his  mother^s  housa  Swing^g 
steadily  along  in  mid-stream,  he 
must  have  been  too  &r  off,  he 
thought,  for  her  to  recognise  his 
features ;  yet  why  should  she  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  house  with  such 
haste,  at  an  open  window,  through 
which  a  pair  of  legs  clad  in  trousers, 
denoted  the  presence  of  some  male 
companion?  Fot  a  moment  he 
tuHMd  sick  and  feunt,  as  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  torturing  truth.  This 
Mr.  Ryfe,  then,  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  she,  his  own  proud, 
refined,  beautiful  idol,  had  com- 
mitted the  enormity  of  accompany- 
ing that  imperious  admiror  down 
here.  What  could  be  the  secret  of 
such  a  man's  influence  o¥er  such  a 
girl?  Whatever  it  was,  she  must 
Be  Dick's  idol  no  longer.  And  he 
would  have  loved  her  so  deariy  1— so 
deariy! 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
tins  jolly  young  waterman  as  he 
pulled  on.  These  things  hurt,  you 
see,  while  the  he»t  is  fresh  and 
honest,  and  has  been  hitherto  un- 
touched. Those  should  expect  rub- 
bers who  play  at  bowls;  if  people 
pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  they  must  compound  for  burnt 
fingers;  and  when  you  wager  a 
living,  loving,  trustful  heart  against 
an  organ  of  wax,  gutta-percha,  or 
Aberdeen  granite,  don't  be  surprised 
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if  yon  get  the  worst  of  the  game  all 
through. 

He  had  quite  given  her  np  by  the 
time  he  arrived  at  Chelsea,  and  had 
aettled  m  his  own  mind  that  henoe- 
forward  th^ce  must  be  no  more  sen- 
timent, no  more  sunshine^  no  more 
romance.  He  had  dreamt  his  dream. 
Well  for  him  it  was  so  soon  over. 
Semel  inaanivimus  omnes.  Fellows 
had  all  been  fools  once,  but  no 
woman  should  ever  make  a  fool  of 
him  againi  No  woman  ever  coulcL 
He  should  never  see  another  like 
her! 

Perhaps  tins  was  the  reason 
he  walked  half  a  mile  out  of  his 
homeward  way,  through  Belgrave 
Square,  to  haunt  the  street  in  which 
she  lived,  looking  wistfully  into 
those  gardens  whence  he  had  seen 
her  einerge  that  very  day  with  her 
mystenous  companion— gazing  with 
plaintive  interest  on  the  bell-handle 
and  door-soiaper  of  his  mother's 
house— vaguely  pondering  how  he 
could  ever  bear  to  enter  that  house 
again— and  going  through  the  whole 
series  of  those  imaginary  throes, 
which  are  indeed  real  sufiferings 
with  people  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  exchange  the  dignity  and 
zeahty  of  existence  for  a  dream. 

What  he  e3f>ectedl  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain;  but  although,  while 
pacing  up  and  down  the  street,  he 
vowed  every  turn  should  be  the  last^ 
he  had  completed  his  nineteenth, 
and  waa  on  the  eve  of  commencing 
his  twentieUi,  when  Mrs.  Stonmore's 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door,  stop- 
ping with  a  jerk,  to  discharge  itself 
of  that  lady  and  Maud,  looking  cool, 
fresh,  and  unrumpled  as  when  they 
started.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  almost  too  much  for  Dick.  By 
instinct,  rather  than  with  intention, 
he  came  forward  to  help  them  out, 
80  ocmfused  in  his  ideas,  that  he 
Med  to  remark  how  ^itirely  his 
rapid  retiDeat  from  the  breakfast  had 
been  overlooked.  Mrs.  Stanmore 
seemed  never  to  have  missed  him. 
Maud  greeted  him  with  a  merry 
laugh,  denotmg  more  of  good- 
humour  and  satisfoction  than 
should  have  been  compatible  with 
keen  mterest  in  his  movements,  or 
justifiable  pique  at  his  desertion. 

'Why  here  you  arel'   she  ex- 


claimed gaily.  '  Actually  home  be- 
fore us,  like  a  dog,  tiiat  one  takes 
out  walking  to  try  and  lose.  Poor 
thing !  did  it  run  all  the  way  under 
the  carriage  with  its  tongue  out? 
and  wasn't  it  choked  with  dust,  and 
isn't  it  tired  imd  thirsty  ?  and  won't 
it  come  in,  and  l»ve  some  tea?' 

What  could  Dick  say  or  do  ?  He 
followed  her  upstairs  to  the  back 
drawing-room,  meek  and  submis- 
sive, as  the  dog  to  whidi  aha  had 
likened  him,  waiting  for  her  there 
with  a  dry  mouth  and  a  beating 
heart,  while  she  went  to  'take  off 
her  things;'  and  when  she  reap- 
peared smiling  and  beautifal,  able 
only  to  propound  the  following  ridi- 
culous question  with  a  gasp— 

'  Didn't  you  go  on  the  water  then 
after  aU?' 

'On  the  water!'  she  repeated. 
'  Not  L  Nothing  half  so  pleasant,  I 
assure  you.  I  wish  we  badl  for 
anything  so  slow  as  the  whole4)er- 
forniance  on  dry  land,  I  never  yet 
experienced.  I  danced  five  duioes, 
none  of  them  nice  ones — I  haAe 
dancmg  (m  turf— and  I  had  a  wann- 
water  ice  and  some  jelly  that  tarted 
of  bees'- wax.  Whi^  became  of  you  ? 
We  couldn't  find  you  anywhere  to 
get  the  carriage.  However,  I  asked 
Aunt  Agatha  to  come  away  duectly 
somebody  made  a  move,  because  I 
was  cross  and  tired  and  bored  witii 
the  whole  buoness.  I  think  Ehe 
liked  it  much  better  than  I  did ;  but 
here  she  is  to  answer  for  h^nelfi' 

Dick  had  no  dinner  that  day,  yet 
what  a  pleasant  cigar  it  was  he 
smoked  ae  he  coasted  Belgraive 
Square  once  more,  in  the  sweet 
spring  evening  under  the  gas-lamps  I 
He  had  been  very  unhappy  in  the 
afternoon,  but  that  was  all  over  now. 
Anxiety,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  the 
worst  ingredient  of  the  latter,  a 
sense  of  humiliation,  had  made  wild 
workwitii  his  spirits,  his  temper, 
and  indeed  his  appetite;  yet  twenty 
minutes  in  a  dusky  back  drawing- 
room,  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  a  slice 
of  inferior  bread  and  butter,  were 
enough  to  restore  self-reepect,  peace 
of  mind,  and  vigour  of  digestbn. 
He  could  not  recal  one  word  that 
bore  an  unusually  favourable  mean- 
ing, one  look  that  might  not  have 
b^  durected  to  a  brother  or  an  in- 
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timate  friend,  ani  still  hefeltbnoyed 
up  'With  hopei  restored  to  happiness. 
The  reaction  bad  oome  on,  and  hcT 
was  more  in  love  with  her  than 


ever. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

NINA. 

It  might  have  spared  Mr.  Stan- 
more  a  deal  of  mmeoessary  discom- 
fort had  the  owner  of  those  legs 
which  he  saw  throngh  the  open 
window  at  Putney  thought  fit  to 
show  the  rest  of  his  person  to  voy- 
agers on  the  river.  Dick  would 
then  have  recognized  an  old  college 
iriend,  would  have  landed  to  greet 
>^ini  with  the  old  college  heartiness^ 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
would  have  satisfied  himself  that 
his  suspicions  of  Maud  were  un- 
foundea  and  absurd. 

Simon  Perkins  is  not  a  romantic 
name,  nor  did  the  exterior  of  Simon 
Perldns,  as  seen  either  within  or 
without  the  Putney  cottage,  corre- 
spond with  that  which  fiction  as- 
signs to  a  hero  of  romance.  His 
frame  was  small  and  slight,  his 
complexion  pale,  his  hair  weak  and 
thin,  his  manner  diffident,  awkward, 
almost  ungainly,  but  that  its 
thorough  courtesy  and  good-nature 
were  so  obvious  and  uni^ected.  In 
general  sociely  people  passed  him 
over  as  a  shy,  harmless,  unmeaning 
little  man;  but  those  who  really 
knew  him  affirmed  that  his  counige 
was  not  to  be  damped,  nor  his  nerve 
shaken,  by  extremify  of  danger— that 
he  was  always  ready  with  succonr 
for  the  needy,  with  sympathy  for 
the  sorrowful — in  short,  as  they 
tersely  put  it,  that  'his  heart  was 
in  the  right  place.' 

For  half  a  dozen  terms  at  Oxford 
he  and  Dick  had  been  inseparable. 
Their  intinutcy,  none  the  less  close 
for  dissimilan^  of  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, since  Perkins  was  a  reading 
man  and  Dick  a  *fast'  one,  had 
been  still  more  firmly  soldered  by  a 
long  vacation  spent  together  in 
Norway,  and  a  *  thrilling  tableau,' 
as  Dick  called  it,  to  which  their  ex- 
pedition gave  rise.  Had  Simon  Per- 
kins's heart  ibeen  no  stouter  than 
his  Blender  person,  his  companion 


must  have  died  a  damp  dei^,  ancP 
this  story  would  never  have  beeofe 

The  young  men  were  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  that 
wild  and  beautiful  country,  created, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  the  express 
gratification  of  the  fisherman  and 
the  landscape  painter,  Simon  Per- 
kins—an artist  in  his  very  soul — 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  sketdi  of  a 
moimtain,  Dick  Stanmore  equally 
absorbed  in  fishing  a  pool.  Scarce 
twenty  yards  apart,  neither  was 
conscious,  for  the  moment,  of  the 
other's  existence,  Simon,  indeed, 
being  in  spirit  some  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
putting  more  ochre  into  the  virgin 
snow  that  crested  his  topmost  pc^Lk,, 
and  Dick  deftly  dropping  a  fiy,  the 
size  of  a  pen-wiper,  over  the  nose 
of  a  fifteen-pounder  that  had  already 
once  risen  to  the  gaudy  lure. 

Poising  himself,  like  a  Mercury,  oir 
a  rock  in  mid-stream,  the  angler 
had  just  thrown  eighteen  yards  of 
line  lightly  as  a  silken  thread  to  an 
inch,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  a 
loud  splash,  bringing  the  painter, 
like  Icarus,  out  of  the  clouds  with  a 
run,  startled  his  attention  to  the 

Slace  where  his  compuiion  was  not, 
Q  another  second  Simon  had  his 
grip  on  Dick's  collar,  and  both  men 
were  slmggling  for  dear  life  in  the 
pool.  Stanmore  could  swim,  of 
course,  but  it  takes  a  good  swimmer 
to  hold  his  own  in  fisherman's  boots, 
encumbered,  moreover,  with  sundry 
paraphernalia  of  his  art.  Simon  was 
a  very  mild  performer  in  the  water, 
but  he  had  coolness,  presence  of 
mind,  and  inflexible  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. To  these  qualities  the  friends 
owed  it  that  they  ever  reached  the 
shore  alive.  It  was  a  very  near 
thing,  and  when  they  found  their 
legs  and  looked  into  each  other'ff 
faces,  gasping,  dripping,  spouting 
water  from  ears,  nose,  and  mouthy 
Dick  gathered  breath  to  exclaim, 
'You  trump  I  I  should  have  been- 
drowned,  to  a  moral  I'  Whereat  the 
other,  choking,  coughing,  and  sput- 
tering, answered  feuntly,  '  You  old 
muff!  I  believe  we  were  never  out 
of  our  depth  the  whole  time !' 

Perkins  did  not  go  up  for  hia 
degree,  and  the  men  lost  sight  of 
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w  years,  cherish- 
II7  remembrance 
yet  taking  Mttle 
at  reoftembrance 
irse.  How  many 
Emy  attachiiientB 
Qonth's  break  ? 
.hisgs  people  go 
I  fear  they  are 
mected  with  self 
;her  the  romaaoe 
^e  intermittent 
le  enjoyment  of 
fmoney-making, 
f  their  zest  with 
md  perhaps  to 
.J,  the  taste  for 


Now  to  Simon  Perkins  art  was  as 
the  very  air  he  breathed.  The 
greatest  painter  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
greatest  man  that  lived.  When  he 
left  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  profession  of  painting,  with  such 
sncoess  as  rendmd  him  independ- 
ent, besides  enabling  him  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  comfort  of  two 
maiden  annts  with  whom  he  lived. 

Not  without  hard  work ;  far  ficom 
it.  There  is  no  pnrsnit,  perhaps, 
which  demands  snch  constant  and 
nnremitting  exertion  from  its  vo- 
taries. The  ideal  to  which  he  strains 
can  never  be  reached,  for  his  very 
successes  keep  building  it  yet 
higher,  and  a  painter  is  so  far  like  a 
baby  Ids  whole  life  through,  that  he 
is  always  learning  to  see, 

Simon  was  still  learning  to  see  on 
the  afternoon  Dick  Stanmore  sculled 
by  his  cottage  windows— studying 
the  effect  of  a  declining  sun  on  the 
opposite  elms,  not  entirely  averting 
his  looks  from  .that  graceful  girl, 
who  ran  into  the  house  to  the  oars- 
man's discomfiture,  and  missing  her 
more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected when  she  vanished  up-stairs. 
Was  not  the  sun  still  shining  bright 
on  that  graceful  feathery  foliage? 
He  did  not  quite  think  it  was. 

Presently  there  came  to  the  door 
a  rustle  of  draperies,  and  an  elderly 
lady,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  en- 
tered the  room.  Taking  no  notice  , 
of  Simon,  she  proceeded  to  arrange 
small  articles  of  fomiture  with  a 
restless  manner  that  denoted  anxiety 
of  mind.  At  last,  stopping  short  in 
the  act  of  dusting  a  china  tea-cup 


with  a  very  clean  cambric  handker- 
chief, she  observed,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  *  Simon,  dear,  I  fed  so  nervous 
I  know  I  shall  never  get  through 
with  ii  Where's  your  Aunt  Je- 
mima?' 

Even  while  she  spoke  there  ap*- 
peared  at  the  door  another  lady, 
somewhat  more  elderly,  and  even 
less  remarkable  for  beauty,  wha 
seated  herself  bolt  upright  in  an 
elbow  -  chair  without  delay,  and, 
looking  austerely  round,  observed, 
in  an  impressive  voice,  '  Susannah, 
fetch  me  my  spectacles;  Simon,  shut 
the  door.' 

Of  all  governments  there  must  be 
a  head.  It  was  obvious  that  in  this 
deliberative  assembly  Miss  Jemima 
Perkins  assumed  the  lead.  Both 
commands  being  promptiy  obeyed, 
she  pulled  her  spectacles  from  their 
case  and  put  th^  on,  as  symbols  of 
authority,  forthwith. 

'  I  want  your  advice,  Simon,'  said 
this  strong-minded  old  lady,  in  a 
hard,  dear  voice.  'I  dare  say  I 
shan't  act  upon  it,  but  I  want  it  all 
the  same.  I've  no  secrets  from 
either  of  you;  but  as  the  head  of 
the  funily  I  don't  mean  to  shirk 
responsibility,  and  my  opinion  is, 
she  must  go.  Susannah,  no  weak- 
ness. My  dear,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Nina,  nm  up- 
stairs i^ain;  we  don't  want  you  just 
now.' 

This  to  a  pretty  head  with  raven 
hair,  that  popped  saucily  in,  and  as 
saudly  withdrew. 

Simon  looked  wistfully  after  the 
pretty  head,  and  relapsed  into  a  day- 
dream. Was  he  thinking  what  a 
picture  it  would  make,  or  what  a 
reality  it  was?  His  aunt's  voice 
recalled  him  to  &cts. 

'Simon,' she  repeated,  'my  opinioa 
is  she  must  go.' 

'  Go,'  said  her  nephew,  vacantly ; 
'  what  do  you  mean,  aunt  ?  Gk)  ?— 
where?— who?' 

'  Why  that  girl  we're  all  so  fond 
of,'  replied  Miss  Jemima,  growing 
every  moment  more  severe.  'Mr. 
Algernon  used  to  come  here  twice 
every  quarter,  usedn't  he  ?  Never 
missed  the  day,  did  he?  and  paid 
his  money  as  regular  as  clock-work. 
Susannah,  how  long  is  it  since  he's 
been  to  see  us?' 
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jmah  sobbed. 

Q.t's  no  answer/  pnisned  the 
He  speaker.  'To-morrow 
t  will  be  ten  months  since  we 
9en  him ;  and  to-morrow  wedk 
[  be  ten  months  since  we're 
scrap  of  his  handwriting.  Is 
irl  to  remain  here,  dependent 
bounty  of  a  straggling  artist 
'o  old  maids  ?  My  opinion  is 
he  ought  to  go  oat  and  gain 
vn  liyelihooa;  my  feeling  is, 
that— I  couldn't  bear  to  think 
KX>r  dear  in  any  home  but  tfaisl' 
ethe  old  lady,  whose  aseump- 
'  extreme  fortitude  had  been 
klly  leading  to  the  ineyitable 
ophe,  broke  down  altogether, 
Susannah,  gtyiug  rein  to  her 
ns,  hfted  up  her  yoioe  and 

a  knew  who  she  was  all  along, 
la,'  said  the  latter,  gulping 
kt  her  syllables:  'you  know 
id;  and  it's  crael  to  harrow 
r  feelings  like  this.' 
on  said  nothing,  but  on  his 
f  features  gathered  an  expres- 
'  resolve,  through  which  there 
k1  the  bright  radiance  of  hope. 
)  Perkins  wiped  her  eyes  uid 
er  spectacles.  Besoming  her 
r,  she  proceeded  in  a  calmer 

^1  not  conceal  from  you, 
lab,  nor  from   you,  Simon, 

have  had  my  suspicions  for 
L  years.  Those  suspicions 
a  a  certainty  some  time  ago. 
can  be  no  doubt  now  of  the 
Dship  existing  between  our 
md  the  Mr.  Algernon,  as  he 

himself,  who  took  such  an 
it    in    the    child's    wel&re. 

I  saw  Mr.  Bruce's  death  in 
per,  I  knew  that  our  pet  had 
r  father.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  consented  to  take  charge  of 
lild  twenty  years  ago— and  a 
pretty  babe  she  was— I  per- 
understood  there  must  be  a 
ry  connected  with  her  birth, 
ad  of  the  family,  I  imparted 
ispicions  to  neither  of  you, 
kept  my  conjectures  and  my 
royal  to  myself.  This  seemed 
Lir  to  my  correspondent,  only 
>  the  child.  When  I  learned 
uoe's  death,  it  came  upon  me, 

shot,  that  he  was  tiie  Mr. 


Algernon  who  used  to  yisit  here, 
and  who  furnished  such  liberal 
means  for  the  support  and  educar 
tionof  that  girlupH3tairs<— Susannah, 
I  cannot  make  myself  understood  if 
you  will  persist  in  blowing  your 
nose ! — Since  Mr.  Brace's  death  no 
Mr.  Algernon  has  darkened  our 
doors,  no  remittances  haye  come  to 
hand  with  the  usual  signature. 
Simon,  my  impression  is  that  no 
provision  whatever  has  been  made 
for  the  poor  thing,  and  that  our 
Nina  is~-^  utterly  destitute  and 
friendless.' 

Here  Miss  Susannah  gave  a  little 
scream,  whereat  her  sister  glared 
austerely,  and  resumed  the  spec- 
tacles she  had  taken  off  to  dry* 

'  Not  friendless,  aunt,'  exclaimed 
^mon,  in  a  great  heat  and  foss; 
'  never  friendless  so  long  as  we  are 
all  above  ground.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to-— stay.  Aunt  Jemima,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  what  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  done?' 

The  old  lady  smoothed  her  dress, 
looking  round  with  placid  dignify. 

'  I  will  first  hear  what  you  two 
have  to  proposa  Susanm^,  leave 
off  crying  this  minute,  and  tell  as 
what  you  think  of  this— this  very 
embarrassing  position.' 

It  is  possible  that  but  for  the  for- 
midable adjective  Susannah  might 
have  originated,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed, some  idea  of  her  own ;  bat 
to  confront  a  portion  described  by 
her  sister  as  'embarrassing'  was 
quite  beyond  her  powers,  and  she 
could  only  repeat  &ebly,  'I'll  give 
her  half  my  money— I'll  give  her 
half  my  money.  We  can't  drive  her 
out  into  the  cold.'  This  with  sobs 
and  tears,  and  a  hand  pressed  help- 
lessly to  her  side. 

Miss  Jemima  turned  from  her 
with  contempt,  declaring,  in  an  au- 
dible whisper,  she  had  *  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  send  the  foolish  thing 
to  bed ;'  then  looked  severely  at  her 
nephew. 

'This  girl,'  said  he,  'has  become 
a  member  of  our  fanuly,  just  as  if 
she  were  a  bom  relation.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  question  of  feel- 
ing or  sentiment  or  prejudice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  mere  alEftir  of  duty. 
We  are  bound  to  treat  Nina  Algernon 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a  Perkins.' 
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His  aunt  took  his  &C6  in  both  her 
hands,  squeezed  it  hurd,  and  flat- 
tened his  nose  with  a  grim  kiss. 
After  this  fsat  she  looked  more 
seveie  than  erer. 

'IbelieTeyonareright/  shesaid; 
'I  belieTO  this  arrangement  is  a 
special  dat7  ^^^  on  purpose  for  ns 
to  ftdfiL  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
<m.  the  sobjeot  before  I  spoke  to  yon, 
bni  it  is  satis&otory  to  know  that 
yon  both  think  as  I  do.  When  we 
giv»  way  to  onr  feelings,  Susimnah, 
we  are  sure  to  be  ijojudioions,  some- 
times even  nnjnsi  But  duty  is  a 
neveB-MUng  gnide,  and— oh  1  my 
dears,  to  part  with  that  dwrling 
wonld  be  to  take  the  very  heart  out 
of  my  breast;  and  Simon,  I'm  so 
glad  you  agree  with  me;  and 
Sttsaanah,  dear,  if  I  spoke  harshly 
just  now,  it  was  for  your  own  good ; 
and— and — Fll  just  step  up-stairs 
into  the  store-room  and  look  out 
some  of  the  house^inen  that  wants 
mending.  I  had  rather  you  didn't 
disturb  me.  I  shall  be  down  again 
to  tea.' 

So  the  old  lady  marched  out 
firmly  enough,  but  sister  and  nephew 
both  knew  right  well  that  kmdly 
tcara,  long  kept  back  from  a  sense 
of  dignity,  would  drop  on  the  half- 
worn  house-linen,  and  that  in  the 
solitude  of  her  store-room  she  would 
giye  yent  to  tiiose  womanly  feelings 
she  deemed  it  incumbent  on  her,  as 
head  of  the  fcuuily,  to  restrain  before 
tiraKst 

Miss  Susaanah  entertained  nosneh 
scruples.  Inflicting  on  her  nephew 
a  yeiy  tearftd  embrace,  she  sobbed 
out  incoherent  congratulations  on 
the  decision  at  which  her  elder  sister 
hadanriTed. 

'  But  we  nrastn't  let  the  dear  girl 
find  it  out,'  said  this  sensitiye,  waftk- 
minded,  but  generous-hearted  lady. 
'  We  should  make  no  sort  of  dififerenoe 
in  our  treatmmit  of  her,  of  course, 
but  we  must  ti^e  grei^  care  not  to 
let  anything  betray  us  in  our  man- 
ner. I  am  not  good  at  concealment, 
I  know,  but  I  will  undertake  Ihat 
she  neyer  suspects  anything  fxaai 
mine.' 

The  fEdlaoy  of  tiiis  assertion  was 
so  transparent  that  Simon  could  not 
forbear  a  smile. 

'  Better  make  a  clean  breast  (tf  it 


at  once,'  said  he.  'Dhrectly  there's 
a  mystery  in  a  femOy,  Aunt  Susannah, 
you  may  be  sure  there  can  be  no 
union.  It  need  not  be  put  in  away 
to  hurt  her  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary. Aunt  Jemima  might  impress 
on  her  that  we  count  on  her  assist- 
ance to  keep  the  pot  boiling:  Why, 
she's  saying  us  pounds  and  pounds 
at  this  moment  Where  should  I 
get  Buoh  ^  model  for  my  Fairy 
Queen,  I  should  like  to  know?  li 
ought  to  be  a  great  picture— a  great 
picture.  Aunt  Susannah,  if  I  can 
only  work  it  out  And  where  should 
I  be  ifshe  left  me  in  the  lurch?  No- 
no  ;  we  won't  forget  the  bundle  of 
sticks,  ril  be  the  maul-stick,  and 
you  and  Aunt  Jemima  shall  be  as 
cross  as  two  sticks ;  and  as  for  Nina, 
with  her  bright  eyes,  and  her  plear 
sant  yoice,  and  her  merry  ways,  I 
don't  know  what  sort  of  a  sti(^  we 
should  make  of  her.' 

'A  flddlesti<^,  I  should  iinnk,' 
said  that  young  lady,  entering  the 
room  fiom  the  garden  window,  hay- 
ing heard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  more 
tiian  Simon's  dosing  sentence. 
'What  are  you  two  doing  here  in 
the  dark?  Ifs  past  ei^t— tea's 
ready — Aunt  Jemima's  down— and 
eyerything's  getting  cold.' 

Candles  were  lit  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  tea-things  laid.  Following 
the  ladies,  and  watching  with  a 
punter's  eye  the  lights  ai^  shades 
as'  they  fell  on  Nina's  graoeftd 
beauty,  Simon  Perkins  felt,  not  for 
tiie  fint  time,  that  if  she  were  to 
leaye  tiie  cottage  she  wonld  carry 
away  with  her  ail  that  made  it  a  dear 
and  happy  home,  depriying  him  at 
once  of  past,  present,  and  future, 
taking  from  him  the  yery  cunning 
of  his  handicraft,  and,  worse  still, 
tito  inspiration  of  his  art 

It  was  no  wonder  she  had  wound 
herself  round  the  hearts  of  that 
quiet  little  funily  in  the  retired 
Putney  yilla.  As  like  Maud  Bruce 
in  form  and  feature  as  though  she 
had  been  her  twin  sister,  Nina  Al- 
gernon possessed  the  same  pale,  de- 
licate features,  the  same  graoeftd 
form,  the  same  dark,  ]^leading  eyes 
and  glossy  rayen  hair;  but  Jbr. 
Bruce's  elder  and  unacknowledged 
daughter  had  this  adyantage  oyer 
tiie  yotmger,  that  about  her  there 
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iweetness^  a  freshness,  a  quiet 
and  a  bonhomie  such  as 
only  from  kindliness  of  dis- 
a  and  pure  unselfishness  of 
Had  she  been  an  ugly  girl, 
L  she  might  haye  lacked  ad- 
she  could  not  haye  long  re- 
l  without  a  loyer.  Being  as 
me  as  Maud,  she  seemed  cal- 
I  to  met  more  attachments, 
he  made  almost  a^  many  con- 
Between  the  sisters  there 
similitude  and  a  difference, 
as  a  costly  artificial  flower, 
ler  a  real  garden  rose. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

rHB  ITSUAL  DIFFICULTY. 

d's  instincts,  when,  soon  after 
bher's  death,  she  felt  a  strong 
ination  to  liye  with  Aunt 
\,  had  not  played  her  false, 
nates  of  the  same  house,  the 
iies  hit  it  off  badly  enough. 
)s  because  in  a  certain  im- 
sness  and  hardness  of  cha- 
they  were  somewhat  alike, 
differences,  though  only  on 
xxiasions  culminating  in  a 
royal,  smouldered  perpetually, 
Qg  out,  more  often  than  was 
\  in  brisk  skirmiflh  and  rapid 
e  of  arms. 

)  Brace's  education  during 
fe-time  of  her  parents  had 
ittle  calculated  to  fit  her  for 
osition  of  a  dependant,  and 
kll  her  misgiyings,  which,  in- 
dexed her  sadly,  she  could  not 
Lite  diyest  herself  of  an  idea 
er  inheritance  had  not  wholly 
[  away.  Under  any  ciroum- 
3  she  resolyed  before  long  to 
the  head  of  an  establishment 
own,  so  that  she  should  as- 
her  proper  position,  which  she 
old  herself,  with  her  attractions 
?r  opportunities  was  a  mere 
on  of  will. 

n,  like  a  band  of  iron  tight- 
round  her  heart,  would  come 
ought  of  her  promise  to  Tom 
the  bitter  regret  for  her  own 
less,  her  own  oyerstrained 
s  of  honour,  as  she  now  con- 
1  them,  in  committing  that 
Be  to  writing.  She  felt  as 
)  feel  in  a  dream,  when,  step 


which  way  they  will,  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  seems  to  arise,  arrest- 
ing their  progress,  and  hemming 
them  in  by  turns  on  eyery  side. 

It  was  not  in  the  best  of  humoura 
that,  a  few  days  after  Lady  Gold- 
thred's  party,  Maud  descended  to 
the  luncheon-table  fresh  from  an 
hour's  consideration  of  her  griey- 
ances,  and  of  the  false  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Mrs.  Stan- 
more,  too,  had  just  sent  back  a  mis- 
fitting costume  to  the  dressmaker 
for  the  third  time;  so  each  lady 
being,  as  it  were,  primed  and  loaded, 
the  lightest  spark  would  suffice  to 
produce  explosion. 

While  the  seryants  remained  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  peace,  but 
cutlets,  mashed  potatoes,  and  a 
ration  of  sherry  haying  been  distri- 
buted, the  room  was  cleared,  and  a 
fair  field  remained  for  immediate 
action.  Dick's  train  was  late  from 
Newmarket,  and  he  was  well  out 
of  it. 

To  do  her  justice,  Maud  had 
meant  to  intrench  herself  in  sullen 
silence.  She  saw  the  attack  coming, 
and  prepared  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensiye.  Aunt  Agatha  began  quietiy 
enough— to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  noble  game  of  ohess,  she  ad- 
yanced  a  pawn. 

'I  dont  know  how  I'm  to  take 
you  to  Countess  Monaco's  to-night, 
Maud ;  tiiat  stupid  woman  has  dis^ 
appointed  me  again,  and  I'ye  got 
literally  nothing  to  go  in.  Besides, 
there  will  be  such  a  crush  we  shall 
neyer  get  away  in  time  for  my 
cousin's  ball.  I  promised  her  I'd 
be  early  if  I  could.' 

Now  Miss  Brace^knew— I  suppose 
because  he  had  told  her — that  Lord 
Bearwarden  would  be  at  Countess 
Monaco's  reception,  but  would  not  be 
at  the  said  ball.  It  is  possible  Mrs. 
Stanmore  may  haye.  been  aware  of 
this  also,  and  that  her  pawn  simply 
represented  what  ladies  call  'aggra- 
yation.' 

Maud  took  it  at  once  with  her 
knight.  'I  don't  the  least  care 
about  Countess  Monaco's,  aunt,' 
said  she.  '  Dick's  not  going  because 
he's  not  asked,  and  I'm  engaged  to 
dance  the  first  dance  with  Mm  at 
the  other  place.  It's  a  feunily  bear^ 
fight,  I  conclude;   but   though   I 
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hate  the  kind  of  thing,  Dick  is  sore 
to  take  care  of  me.* 

Check  for  Aunt  Agatha,  whom 
this  off-hand  speech  displeased  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  It  galled  her 
to  be  reminded  that  her  stepHBon  had 
reoeiyed  no  invitation  from  the  smart 
foreign  countess ;  while  that  Mand 
should  thus  appropriate  him,  call- 
ing him  'Dick'  twice  in  a  breath, 
was  more  than  she  could  endura 
So  she  moved  her  king  out  of  poei- 
tkm. 

'Talking  of  balls,'  said  she,  in  a 
eold,  civil  voice,  'reminds  me  that 
you  danced  three  times  the  night 
before  last  with  Lord  Bearwarden, 
and  twice  with  Dick,  besides  going 
down  with  him  to  supper.  I  don't 
like  finding  &ult,  Maud,  but  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  I  speak  to 
you  as  if  you  were  my  own  child.' 

'How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?' 
retorted  incorrigible  Maud.  'You 
never  had  one.' 

This  was  a  sore  point,  as  Miss 
Bruce  well  knew.  Aunt  Agatha*s 
line  of  battle  was  sadly  broken 
through,  and  her  pieces  huddled 
together  on  the  board.  She  b^;an 
to  lose  her  head,  and  her  temper 
with  it 

'  Tou  speak  in  a  very  unbecoming 
tone.  Miss  Bruce,'  said  she,  angrily. 
'  You  force  me  into  saying  things  I 
would  much  rather  keep  to  myselfl 
I  don't  wish  to  remind  you  of  your 
position  in  this  house.' 

It  was  now  Maud's  turn  to  ad- 
vance her  strongest  pieces—castles, 
rooks,  and  all. 

'You  remind  me  of  it  often 
enough,'  she  replied,  with  her 
haughtiest  air— an  air  which,  not- 
withstanding its  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, certiunly  made  her  look  her 
best ;'  if  not  in  words,  at  least  in 
manner,  twenty  times  a  day.  You 
think  I  don't  see  it,  Mrs.  Stanmore, 
or  that  I  don't  mind  it,  because  Fve 
too  much  pride  to  resent  it  as  it  de- 
serves. I  am  indebted  to  yon,  cer- 
tainly, for  a  great  deal— the  roof 
that  shelters  me,  and  the  food  I  eat. 
I  owe  you  as  much  as  your  carriage- 
horses,  and  a  little  less  than  your 
servants,  for  I  do  my  work  and 
get  no  wages.  Never  fear  but  I 
shall  pay  up  everytiiing  some  day ; 
perhaps  very  soon.    You  had  better 


get  your  bill  made  out,  so  as  to  send 
it  in  on  the  morning  of  my  departure. 
I  wish  the  time  had  come  to  settle 
it  now.' 

Mrs.  Stanmore  was  aghast.  Very 
angry,  no  doubt,  but  yet  more  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  the  least  thing 
cowed.  Her  cap,  her  laces,  the 
lockets  round  her  neck,  the  very 
hair  of  her  head,  vibrated  with  ex- 
citement Maud,  cool,  pale,  im- 
passible, was  sure  to  win  at  last, 
waiting,  like  the  superior  chess 
player,  for  that  final  misiake  which 
gives  an  adversary  checkmate. 

It  came  almost  immediately.  Mrs. 
Stanmore  set  down  her  sherry,  be- 
cause the  hand  that  held  her  glass 
shook  so  she  could  not  raise  it  to  her 
lips.  'You  are  rude  and  imperti- 
nent,' said  she;  'and  if  you  really 
think  so  wickedly,  the  sooner  you 
leave^this  house  the  better,  though 
you  are  my  brother's  child ;  and— 
and— Maud,  I  don't  mean  it.  But 
how  can  you  say  such  things?  I 
never  expected  to  be  spoken  to  like 
this.' 

Then  the  elder  lady  began  to  cry, 
and  the  game  was  over.  Before  the 
second  course  came  in,  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place.  Maud  presented  a 
pale,  cold  cheek  to  be  Ussed  by 
her  aunt ;  it  was  agreed  that;  they 
should  go  to  Counts  Monaco's  for 
the  harmless  purpose,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  of  'just  walking  through 
the  rooms,'  leaving  theoreafter  as 
soon  as  practicable  for  the  ball;  and 
Mrs.  Stanmore,  who  was  good- 
hearted  if  bad-tempered,  trusted 
'  dear  Maud  would  think  no  more  of 
what  she  had  said  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  but  that  they  would  be 
better  friends  than  ever  after  their 
little  tiff.' 

None  the  less,  though,  for  this 
decisive  victory  did  the  young  lady 
cherish  her  determination  to  settle 
in  life  without  delay.  Lord  Bear- 
warden  had  paid  her  considerable 
attention  on  we  few  occasions  they 
had  met.  True,  he  was  not  what 
the  world  calls  a  'marrying man;' 
but  the  world,  in  arranging  its  ro- 
mances, usually  leaves  out  that 
very  chapter,  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, on  whiqh  the  whole  plot  re- 
volves. And  why  should  there  not 
be  a  Lady  Bearwarden  of  the  pre- 
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seot  as  of  the  past?  To  land  so 
heavy  a  fish  woald  be  a  signal 
triumph.  Well,  it  was  at  least 
possible,  if  not  probable.  This 
should  be  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration, and  must  depend  greatly 
on  droumstanoes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dick  Stanmoze 
would  marry  her  to-monow.  Of 
that  she  felt  sure.  Why?  Oh, 
because  she  did  I  I  beliere  women 
seldom  decdve  tbemselyes  in  such 
matters.  Dick  had  never  told  her 
he  oared  for  her;  after  all,  she  had 
not  known  him  many  weeks,  yet 
a  certain  deference  end  softness  of 
tone,  a  difildence,  and  even  awk- 
wardness of  manner,  increasing 
painfolly  when  they  were  alone, 
betrayed  that  he  wis  her  slave. 
And  she  liked  Dick,  too,  very 
much,  as  a  woman  could  hardly 
help  liking  that  frank  and  kindly 
spirit.  She  even  thought  she  could 
love  him  if  it  was  necessary,  or  at 
any  rate  make  him  a  good  wife/as 
wives  go.  He  would  live  in  Lon- 
don, of  course,  give  up  hunting  and 
all  thai  It  really  might  do  vej^ 
well  Tes,  she  would  think  seri- 
ously about  Dick  Stanmore,  and 
make  up  her  mind  without  more 


But  how  to  get  rid  of  Tom  Byfe  ? 
Ignore  it  as  cme  might— strive  as 
she  would  to  forget  it  in  excitement, 
dissipation,  and  schemes  for  the 
future,  none  the  less  was  the  chain 
always  round  her  neck.  Even 
while  it  ceased  to  gall  her  she  was 
yet  sensible  of  its  weight  So  long 
as  she  owed  him  money,  so  long  as 
he  held  her  written  promise  to  re- 
pay that  debt  with  her  hand,  so 
long  was  she  debarred  all  chances 
for  the  future,  so  long  was  she  tied 
down  to  a  fate  she  could  not  con- 
template without  a  shudder.  To 
be  '  a  Mrs.  Byfe '  when  on  the 
cards  lay  such  a  prize  as  the  Bear- 
warden  coronet,  when  she  need  only 
put  out  her  hand  and  take  Dick 
Stuimore,  with  his  brown  looks, 
his  broad  shoulders,  his  genial, 
generous  heart,  for  better  or  worse ! 
It  was  unbearable.  And  then  to 
think  that  she  could  ever  have 
fmoied  she  liked  the  man;  that, 
even  now,  she  had  to  give  him  clan- 
destine meetings,  to   see   him  at 


unseasonable  hours,  as  if  she  loved 
him  dearly,  and  was  prepared  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  his  sake! 
Her  pride  revolted,  her  whole  spirit 
rose  in  arms  at  the  reflection.  She 
loMW  he  oared  for  her  too;  cared 
for  her  in  his  own  way  very  dearly ; 
and  'Cost  ce  que  c'est  d'dtre 
femme,'  I  fear  she  hated  him  all  the 
morel  So  long  as  a  woman  knows 
nothing  about  him,  her  sospiciaii 
Ihat  a  man  likes  her  is  nine  points 
out  of  ten  in  his  favour ;  but  directly 
she  has  fathomed  his  inteUeot  and 
probed  his  heart;  squeeaed  the 
orange,  so  to  speak,  and  resolved 
to  throw  away  the  rind,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  constaacy  of  his 
attachment  will  be  her  weariness 
of  its  duration;  and  from  weariness 
in  such  matters  there  is  but  ane 
short  step  to  hatred  and  disgiist. 

Tom  Byfe  must  be  paid  his 
money.  To  this  conclusion,  at 
least,  Maud's  reflections  never  foiled 
to  lead.  Without  such  initiatory 
proceeding  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  demanding  the  return  of  that 
written  promisa  But  how  to  Taise 
the  funds?  After  much  wavering 
and  hesitation,  Miss  Bruce  resolved  at 
last  to  pawn  her  diamonds.  Sodearly 
do  women  love  their  trinkets,  that 
I  believe,  though  he  never  knew  it, 
Tom  Byfe  was  more  than  once 
within  an  ace  of  gaining  the  prize 
he  longed  for,  simply  from  Maud's 
disindmation  to  part  with  her 
jewels.  How  little  be  dreamt  that 
the  very  packet  which  had  helped 
to  cement  into  intimacy  his  first 
acquaintance  with  her,  should  prove 
the  means  of  dashing  his  cherished 
hopes  to  the  ground,  and  raising 
yet  another  obstacle  to  ahnt  him 
out  from  his  lovely  client ! 

While  Maud  is  meditating  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  and  Aunt 
Agatha,  having  removed  the  traces 
of  emotion  from  her  eyes  and  nose, 
is  trying  on  a  bonnet  upstairs,  Dick 
Stanmore  has  shaken  off  the  dust 
of  a  railway  journey,  in  his  lodg- 
ings, dressed  himself  from  top  to 
toe,  and  is  driving  his  phaeton 
merrily  along  Piccadilly,  on  his 
way  to  Belgrave  Square.  How  his 
heart  leaps  as  ho  turns  the  well- 
knovvn  comer— how  it  beats  as  he 
skips  into  his  stepmother's  house- 
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how  it  stops  when  he  reaches  the 
door  of  that  back  diawiiig-room, 
where,  knowing  the  ways  of  the 
establishment,  he  hopes  to  find  his 
treasure  alone !  The  ookmr  Tetnrns 
to  his  face.  There  she  is  in  her 
usual  fdaoe,  her  nsoal  attitude,  hm- 
gnid,  graoefol,  indolent,  yet  glad  to 
see  him  nerertheless. 

'  I'm  in  lack,'  says  Biok,  blnshiog 
like  a  schoolboy.  'My  train  was 
late,  and  I  was  so  afraid  you'd  be 
gone  ont  before  I  could  get  here. 
It  seems  so  long  sinoe  Tve  seen  you. 
And  where  have  you  been,  and 
how's  my  mother,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing?' 

'What  have  you  been  doing, 
rather?'  repeats  the  young  lady, 
giving  him  a  oool  and  b^utiftd 
hand,  that  he  keeps  in  his  own  as 
long  as  he  dares.  '  Three  days  at 
Newmarket  are  Icmg  enough  to  make 
"a  man  or  a  mouse,"  as  you  osdl  it, 
of  a  greater  capitalist  than  you, 
Mr.  Stanmore.  Seriously,  I  hope 
you've  had  a  good  week.' 

'  Only  lost  a  pony  on  the  whole 
meetmg,'  answered  Dick,  triumph- 
antly. 'And  even  that  was  a 
"fluke,"  because  Bearwarden^s  Bac- 
chante filly  was  left  at  the  post' 

/ 1  congratulate  you,'  said  Maud, 
with  laughter  gleaming  in  her  dark 
eyes.  'I  suppose  you  consider 
that  tantamount  to  winning.  Was 
Lord  Bearwarden  much  disap- 
pointed, and  did  he  swear  hor- 
ribly?' 

'Bearwarden  never  swears,'  re- 
plied Dick.  'He  oiily  told  the 
stoter  he  wondered  he  could  get 
them  off  at  all;  for  it  must  have 

gut  him  out  sadly  to  see  all  the  boys 
kughing  at  him.  Tve  no  doubt 
one  or  two  were  fined  in  the  very 
nest  race,  for  the  official  didn't 
seem  to  like  it.' 

Maud  pondffl^.  '  Is  Lord  Bear- 
warden  very  good-tempered?'  said 
she. 

'Well,  he  never  breaks  out,' 
answered  Dick.  '  But  why  do  you 
want  to  know?' 

'Because  you  and  he  are  such 
friends,'  said  this  artful  young  lady. 
'  Because  I  can't  make  him  out— 
because  I  don't  care  whether  he  is 
or  not!  And  now,  Mr.  Stanmore, 
though  you've  not  been  to  see  your 


mamma  ^yet,  you've  behaved  like  a 
good  boy,  considering;  so  Tve  ^ot 
a  little  treat  in  store  for  you.  Will 
you  drive  me  out  in  your  phaeton  ?' 
'Will  a  duck  swim?'  exclaimed 
Dick,  delighted  beyond  measure, 
with  but  the  one  drawback  to 
supreme  happiness,  of  a  wish  that 
his  off  horse  had  been  more  than 
twice  in  harness. 

'  Now  before  I  go  to  put  my  bonnet 
on,'  continued  Miss  Brace,  threaten- 
ing him  with  her  finger  like  a  child, 
'you  must  promise  to  do  exactly 
what  you're  told— to  drive  very  slow 
and  very  carefully,  and  to  set  me 
down  the  instant  I'm  tired  of  you, 
because  Aunt  Agatha  won't  hear  of 
our  going  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  or  so,  and  it  will  take  some 
diplomacy  to  arrange  even  that' 

Then  she  tripped  upstairs,  leaving 
the  door  open,  so  that  Dick  looking 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  wondering, 
honest  fellow,  what  she  could  see  in 
him  to  like,  and  thinking  what  a 
lucky  dog  he  was,  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  at  the  threshold 
of  his  stepmother's  chamber,  on  tihe 
floor  abova 

A  light  tap— a  smothered  *  Who's 
there  ?'  and  the  silvery  tones  of  the 
voice  he  loved— 

'Aunt  Agatha— may  Mr.  Stan- 
more drive  me  to  Bose  and  Bril- 
liant's in  his  phaeton?' 

Something  that  sounded  very 
like  '  Certainly  not' 

'But  please.  Aunt  Agatha,' 
pleaded  the  voice,  'I've  got  a  head- 
ache, and  an  open  carriage  will  do 
me  so  much  good,  and  you  can  call 
for  me  afterwards,  wherever  you 
like,  to  do  our  shopping.  I  shan't 
be  five  minutes  putting  my  bonnet 
on,  and  the  wind's  changed  and  it's 
such  a  beautiful  day !' 

Here  a  door  opened,  whispers 
were  exchanged,  it  closed  with  a 
bang,  a  bell  rang,  an  organ  in  the 
street  struck  up  '  The  Marseillaise,' 
and  ere  it  had  played  eight  bars, 
Maud  was  on  the  stairs  again,  look- 
ing, to  Dick's  admu'ing  eyes,  like  an 
angel  in  a  bonnet  coming  straight 
down  from  heaven. 

In  after  days  he  often  thought  of 
that  happy  drive— of  the  pale,  beau- 
tiful face  in  its  transparent  littlo  bon- 
net^ turned  confidingly  upwards  to  his 
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the  winning  ways,  the  play- 
perions  gestoies,  the  sweet 
i;  Toice— of  the  hope  thrilling 
ery  heart  that  perhapMS  for 
ht  be  reserred  the  blissful 
ins  jonmeying  with  her  by 
through  life. 

)y  passed  into  the  Park  at 
hXe,  two  of  his  younjg  com- 
nodded  and  took  off  their 
bowing  each  other,  as  who 
say,  'I  suppose  that's  a 
How  proud  Diok  felt,  and 
)py !  The  quarter  of  a  mile 
ught  him  to  Apsley  House 
a  direct  road  to  Paradise; 
who  is  always  watering  the 
ndrons  shone  like  a  glorified 
nd  the  soft  west  wind  &nned 
)les  like  an  air  from  heayen. 
sasant  she  was,  how  quaint, 
drical,  how  amusing!  Not 
(t  frightened  when  fiiat  off- 
iiied  in  Piccadilly— not  the 
ipatient  (neither,  be  sure, 
)  when  a  block  of  carriages 
3m  stationaryfor  ten  minutes 
tarrow  gorge  of  Bond  Street, 
lefore  they  stopped  at  Bose 
lliant's  it  was  all  oyer  with 

.*re  not  to  get  out/  said 
while  they  drew  up  to  the 

that  fashionable  jeweller, 
u  may,  just  to  keep  my  dress 
V7heel,but  you  mustn't  come 
aid  I'd  a  treat  for  you ;  now 
without  preyarication— will 
re  sleeye-links  with  a  cipher 
>nogram?  Speak  up — ^inone 
quick !' 

e-links!  and  from  her!  A 
to  be  yalued  and  cherished 
khan  life  itself.  He  could 
belieye  his  senses.  Far  too 
)red  to  solye  the  knotty  point 
9r  versus  monogram,  he  mut- 
)me  incoherent  syllables,  and 
gan  to  recoyer  when  he  had 

blankly   for    a   good   fiye 
B  at  the  off-horse's  ears,  from 
ring-seat  of  his  phaeton, 
ok  a  long  time  apparently  to 


pick  out  those  sleeye-links.  Perhaps 
the  choicest  assoitment  of  such 
articles  remained  in  the  back-shop, 
for  thither  Miss  Bruce  retired ;  and 
it  is  possible  she  may  haye  appealed 
to  the  proprietor's  taste  in  her  selec- 
tion, since  she  was  closeted  with 
that  gentleman  in  earnest  confer- 
ence for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Dick  had  almost  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing, when  she  emerged  at  last 
to  thank  him  for  her  driye,  and 
to  present  him,  as  she  afi&rmed, 
with  the  results  of  her  protracted 
shopping. 

'There  is  a  design  on  them  al- 
ready,' said  she,  slipping  a  little  box 
of  card  into  his  hand  with  her  plear 
santest  smile, '  so  I  could  not  nayo 
your  initials  engrayed,  but  I  dare 
say  you  won't  lose  them  all  the 
same.' 

Dick  rather  thought  not,  hiding 
the  welcome  keepsake  away  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  as  near  his  heart 
as  the  construction  of  Uiat  garment 
would  permit ;  but  his  day's  happi- 
ness was  oyer  now,  for  Mrs.  Stan- 
more  had  arriyed  in  her  brougham 
to  take  his  companion  away  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

That  night,  before  he  went  to  bed, 
I  think  he  was  fool  enough  to  kiss 
the  insensible  sleeye-links  more  than 
once.  They  were  indeed  choice  little 
articles  of  workmanship,  bearing  on 
their  surfiioe  two  quaint  and  fimcifid 
desi^,  representing  a  brace  of 
Cupids  in  difficulty,  the  one  singed 
by  his  own  torch,  tiie  other  crying 
oyer  a  broken  bow. 

At  the  same  hour  Maud  was  en- 
closing an  order  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  a  letter  which  seemed  to 
cost  her  much  study  and  yezation. 
£yen  Miss  Bruce  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  a  loyer  that 
she  yalued  truth,  honour,  and  fide- 
lity at  so  many  hundred  pounds, 
while  she  begged  to  forward  him  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  in  lieu  of 
the  goods  marked  '  damaged  and 
returned.' 
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GUBNEL  DUKE'S  FIEST  VALENTINR 
A  Stobt  in  Foub  Chaptkbs, 


CHAPTEB  III. 


BUT    the    morning   succeeding 
changed  all  this. 
A  letter  in  a  strange  hand.    Bnt 
I  soon  made  it  out  to  be  signed 
Francis  Duke.    And  when  I  had 
xead  that  letter  I  lived  afresh. 

•  15U1  of  Ftebruory,  Steeple  Andlej  Park. 

'Deab  Dttkb,— My  very  sincere 
thanks  for  yonr  extreme  kindness 
io  my  nanghty  little  sister,  who 
took  such  a  strange  method  of  show- 
ing her  gratitude.  To  relieve  your 
anxiety  at  once,  your  missing  papers 
were  found  within  the  leather  cover 
of  a  dressing-case  which  my  sister's 
maid  had  wi^  her  for  safety,  and 
which  she  had  occasion  to  open 
when  at  yours— about  the  last  place 
one  would  have  thought  of  for  it 

*  I  do  not  like  to  send  the  packet 
by  post.  It  is  some  time  since  my 
Cambridge  days,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  its  value.  I  am  at 
Audleybury  nearly  every  Saturday ; 
let  me  meet  you  there  by  appoint- 
ment;  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  say ;  or, 
should  you  require  it  before,  you 
<3an  come  to  Audleybury— let  me 
leave  it  with  Frekeston's  people  at 
the  bank.  You  must  allow  me  to 
repeat  my  thanks,  which  I  cannot 
do  too  emphatically.  Hoping  soon 
to  make  your  acquaintonce, 

*  I  am,  dear  Duke, 
'  Yours  fidthfully, 
'  Fbanok  Dckb. 

"GuraelDoke.Esq.* 

*  Brother  and  sister  nothing  alike,' 
I  said,  as  I  refolded  the  letter.  I 
did  not  resign  my  situation.  I  waited 
until  next  day's  post,  when  I  wrote, 
mcdfing  on  appointment  for  Satur- 
day week  at  the  Angel,  Audleybury. 
I  did  it  upon  deliberation,  and  I 
knew  the  road  I  was  taking. 

At  the  Audleybury  station  on  the 
Saturday  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  friend,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Lipswich  train  come  in  by  an 
adjoining  platform.    *  You're  an  ob- 
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jecb  of  curiosity,'  said  my  friend  as 
he  left  me.  '  A  gentleman  has  twice 
stepped  back  to  have  a  look  at  you.' 

'  Yes,  Frank/  said  a  very  non- 
chalant voice,  as  I  turned  my  head 
in  the  direction  indicated ;  'no  need 
to  be  ecstatic— it  is  Mr.  Duke.' 

On  the  Lipswich  platform,  not 
two  yards  from  me,  stood  Miss  Duke 
and  a  tallish  fellow  in  dark-brown 
shooting  suit  and  knickerbockers. 
He  had  strongly-marked  features, 
brown  hair,  not  very  dark,  and  worn 
rather  flat,  small  moustache,  and 
long  whiskers,  pleasant  brown  eyes 
— a  very  pleasant-looking,  gentle- 
manly fellow,  with  a  kind  voice,  as 
I  noticed  immediately.  Although 
so  near,  he  had  yet  to  traverse  one 
platform  and  half  another  to  reach 
me.  This  he  did,  paying  me  the 
compliment  of  considerable  haste, 
his  sister  contriving  to  keep  up  with 
him  and  yet  maintain  her  noncha- 
lance. Seeing  his  object  I  went  to 
meet  them. 

'  Mr.  Gumel  Duke,  I  believe,'  said 
he,  holding  out  his  hand  and  speak- 
ing with  a  warmth  and  animation 
as  novel  to  me  as  agreeable.  '  You 
are  so  exactly  one  of  us  in  fiEtce  and 
appearance  I  knew  you  as  soon  as  I 
set  eyes  on  you— by  that  and  my 
sister's  description.'  Servile  imita- 
tion of  her  brother,  however,  did 
not  show  to  be  one  of  Miss  Duke's 
feults. 

'You  bound  for  the  city?  our 
way  too.'  And  his  arm  was  promptly 
within  mine.  '  Oh,  you-  go  up  Si 
Peter's  Street?— then  meet  us  in  an 
hour  and  half  at  the  Angel  for 
luncheon.'  And  when  I  did  so  meet 
them,  he  could  not  bo  too  cordial. 
But  with  Miss  Duke  it  was  not  more 
than  a  word  or  two  she  could  vouch- 
safe me  at  all.  Sitting  by  us, 
scarcely  joining  in  the  conversation, 
watching  us  with  the  disdainful . 
eyes,  the  backward  carriage  of  the 
head,  the  scornful,  critical  mouth, 
and  the  pale,  delicate  face  in  a  frame 
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[ght  wavy  kind  of  for—far, 
ber,  on  the  small  hat  and 
6  trim  oollar—she  looked 
arpeurt  of  some  fine-toned, 
[  picture.  She  was  evi- 
)hild  still  in  her  brother's 
mnst  have  been  two-and- 
Qd  he  enjoyed  her  caprices 
»Tild  those  of  a  child, 
is  always  in  something  of 
Duke— always  lights  on 
thongh.  The  remotest 
the  world,  wasn't  it,  that 
d  meet  with  yon  ?  Quite  a 
-the  train,  the  unknown 
nd  the  porter  delivering 
much  goods.  Valentine's 
,  to  complete  the  matter. 
>u  take  her  for  a  valentine, 
;he  afternoon's  post?'  Miss 
atrived  to  throw  an  addi- 
pree  of  scorn  into  her  face, 
me  of  your  dismay.' 
3  never  owned  a  valentine,' 
;  'so  I  am  not  apt  at 
bem  out' 

$rour  first  experience  ?'  per- 
1  his  joke.  '  At  your  age, 
is  Christian  country  1' 
)uke  is  one  of  those  en- 
whom  people  leave  to  their 
rices,'    said    I^Iiss   Duke, 

o  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
B  not  to  accompany  a  lady 
6  where  she  was  a  stranger. 
Maud  told  me  all  your 
mours  as  well  as  your 
3S.  She  says  the  abstrac- 
our  papers  was  a  judgment 

juite  shaken  myself  out  of 
es  for  this  day  that  I  had 
yseU,  so  I  was  dreadfully 
for  my  inadvertence,  which 
Br  occurred  to  me  before. 
,  I  did  not  make  the  worse 
}i  attempting  a  late  apology, 
Duke  seem^  angry  now  as 
C5omful. 

think,'  Frank  continued, 
ras  not  sorry  enough.  She 
iea  money  could  replace  it, 
she  heard  Frekeston  say  it 
ip  at  five  thousand.  So  I 
try  everywhere.     Yes,*  I 

the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  the 
^  Thibet,  the  sun,  moon,  or 
she  could  find  me  their 
address.    I  was  quite  as 


likely  to  be  successful  with  them  a9 
with ' 

'  Beally,  Frank,'  interrupted  Miss 
Duke,  petulantly,  'I  don't  think 
what  you  said  or  I  said  either  is 
worth  repeating.'  So  we  went  ta 
the  safer  ground  of  general  topics. 

'But  what  have  you  to  do  that 
you  can't  bear  us  company  V  Duke 
urged,  when  I  spoke  of  leaving 
them.  '  Mv  sister  nas  not  been  here 
before,  and  we  are  to  go  the  round 
of  the  lions.  Ton  know  more  of 
Audleybury  than  I  do,  so,  don't  you 
see  it  would  be  both  a  pleasure  and 
an  advantage  if  you  oould  come?* 

Since  ho  was  so  desirous,  I  saw 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  accede ; 
I  was  not  so  much  disturbed,  be- 
cause I  resented  it  as  an  injustice, 
that  an  affected  disregard  of  my 
presence  on  Miss  Duke's  part  ap- 
peared her  rule  for  the  day.  I  sup- 
posed it  her  first  lesson  in  our 
relative  positions.  Perhaps  I  mas- 
tered it  more  easily  ana  equably 
than  she  expected—or  liked.  Either 
circumstances  favoured  me,  or  she 
did  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which 
I  was  engrossed  by  her  brother. 

'  Oh  dear,  the  horrid  man  1'  she 
said  to  herself,  as  the  tide  of  passers- 
by  took  Frank  in  front,  and  brought 
us  side  by  side.  Then  to  me,  '  Ah,, 
well,  can  I  not  leave  it  to  you  to 
see  that  he  does  not  trouble  me?' 

*  It  is  a  rare  courage.  Miss  Duke, 
with  which  you  swallow  the  least  of 
two  evils,'  said  I,  grimly.  I  tried 
hard  to  conceal  the  delight  her  im- 
perative request  produced  in  me; 
it  is  an  open  question  how  far  I 
succeeded.  '  Now,  Gumel  Duke,' 
said  I  to  myself,  *if  you  can't  make 
good  your  standing  with  her,  it  is 
nobody's  fieiult  but  your  own.' 

The  crowded  state  of  this  par- 
ticular thorough&re  afforded  excuse 
for  me  to  offer  my  arm,  and,  after- 
wards, there  was  plenty  of  occasion 
why  she  should  not  relinquish  it 
The  gentleman  whose  approach  had 
so  excited  her  apprehension  I  re- 
cognized as  Sir  Warren  Waters,  a 
rich  baronet  living  not  far  from 
Audleybury.  He  was  simply  the 
typical  bore.  His  coat-collar  and 
cravat  were  platitudes  in  them- 
selves, his  face  a  commonplace,  the 
fashion  of  his  hair  precise  to  a  pro- 
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n  upon  Miss 
led  on  Francis 
terons  steering 
Dd  companion 
men,  and— we 
use  of  our  ad- 
B,  a  fall  quarter 
lalted  for  the 
to  St  Wilfrid's 
lie  glory,  every 
lleybury  —  did 

with  a  friend, 
rother,  unwit- 

How  do  you 
Eis  demurely  as 
how  did  you 
r  The  little 
ugely  enjoying 
cenes  and  my 

lage  to  disap- 
I  just  shook 

nd  you  were — 

I,  my  cousin, 
to  introduce 

ke,  Sir  Warren 

riend,   I   pre- 

rren,  deriviog 

ship. 

li  my  duty,  I 

separation. 

'  I  think  you  must  be  dreadfully 
deceitful.  Cousin  Gumel,'  says  Miss 
Duke,  with  a  great  air  of  apprehen- 
sion for  me,  when  we  find  ourselves 
apart.  And  again  I  see  in  it  some- 
thing vastly  enjoyable. 

Was  not  I  proud  of  my  after- 
noon's companion  ?  And  if  I  suc- 
ceeded with  her  in  nothing  else,  I 
succeeded  in  showing  I  could  think 
of  other  things  besides  my  own 
devices.  With  laudable  patience 
poor  Sir  Warren  toiled  after  us 
until  we  left  for  the  station. 

*  Have  I  done  your  bidding  ?'  I 
ventured  to  ask,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether on  the  platform. 

'  Con  amore,'  said  she,  turning  her 
laughing  eyes  on  me.  Ah,  little 
witch,  she  took  payment  for  all, 
never  doubt,  then  or  after. 

'I  am  glad  to  have  met  you, 
Gumel,'  said  Mr.  Duke,  warmly,  in 
bidding  me  good-bye ;  '  we  ought  to 
have  known  one  another  before.' 

'  And  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you, 


Francis  Duke,'  I  answered.  '  I  have 
not  been  happy  in  my  experiences 
of  my  relatives.  To-day,  for  the 
first  time,  because  of  you,  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  kin.' 

'Weill  Now  I  know,  Frank, 
what  disparagement  by  inference  is,' 
said  Miss  Duke. 

But  she  appeared  more  amused 
than  anything  else.  I  looked  quietly 
at  her,  with  a  reflection  of  her  amuse- 
ment in  my  face ;  but  behind  was  an 
anxious  sense  that  she  was  only 
tasking  me  with  the  old  lesson, 
translated  into  much  more  involved 
and  subtle  language. 

'You  will  come  to  see  me  at 
Steeple  Audley,'  said  Frank :  '  you 
are  going  to  be  the  great  man  of  the 
family,  and  I  mean  to  begin  paying 
court  early.'  And  so  good-bye  was 
said. 

Do  you  think  that  day  cured  me  ? 
I  went  often  now  to  Audleybury, 
and  saw  them  often,  for,  Francis 
Duke  not  being  in  robust  health,  the 
physicians  recommended  country 
air,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did 
not  go  to  town  for  more  than  three 
weeks  this  season.  I  had  no  more 
such  days  as  that;  it  had  had  its 
purpose,  and  had  fulfilled  it.  She 
treated  me  to  all  sorts  of  caprices, 
most  of  all  to  a  superb  indifierence. 
She  did  not  need  now  to  make  too 
open  show  of  it.  A  tone,  a  gesture 
sufficed  now  for  me  to  undent tand 
her  mood,  and  she  knew  it,  be  sure. 
What  she  meant  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  I  think,  at  times,  the  dis- 
pleasure and  distaste  her  manner 
seemed  to  evince  were  more  than 
half  real.  I  ought  to  have  kept 
away,  but  I  did  not.  When  Francis 
Duke  asked  me  to  Steeple  Audley 
for  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday,  I 
ought  to  have  refused,  but  I  did  not. 
I  cannot  allege  against  her  that  she 
gave  me  any  inducement. 

'Lord  Haileybury  will  be  with 
us,  Frank,'  she  said,  with  very 
thinly  veiled  meaning,  when  he  gave 
me  the  invitation  the  previous 
Saturday.  Lord  Haileybury  was 
the  Marquis  of  Mainwaring's  eldest 
son  (the  marquis  of  another  gene- 
ration). 

'I  don't  forget,  Maud,'  he  re- 
turned, a  little  severely. 

When  I  went  the  following  Satur- 
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I  fonnd  Maud  Dnke  waitiiig 
eon'  in  the  morning  -  room. 
[  and  Lord  Haileybnry  came 
3W  minutes  later.  On  Frank's 
luction,  Lord  Haileybnry  used 
r  Sir  Warren's  words.  'The 
Hke,  Lord  Uxford's  friend,  I 
e.'  A  fine,  suave  young  man 
peaker  was,  with  the  whole 
)  of  Lords  in  his  courtesy,  if 
DOW  what  I  mean, 
e  will  be  with  you  directly,* 
'rank. 

they  passed  out,  Maud  spoke. 
I  Uxford's  friend !  —  always 
Oxford's  friend!'  with  scornful 
isis.  '  Cannot  you  succeed  in 
ishing  your  own  identity  ?' 
iswered  her  with  some  of  her 
ludacity;  indeed  I  did  once 
her  say,  '  We  Dukes  have  all 
hing  in  common.  I  haye  more 
n  myself  than  in  anything  or 
dy  else  on  earth,  and  it  is  the 
with  you,  Mr.  Gumel.'  So  I 
red  her,   slowly  walking  to 

she  stood  :  '  Some  day  it 
be  Miss  Duke,  Gumel  Duke's 
i,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may 

can  wait  for  that  as  I  can 
)r  most  things.'  I  8X)oke  with 
erfect  conviction  which  is  the 
est  of  all  things. 

the  case  may  be?'  she  an- 
I,  at  haphazard,  to  cover  her 
,  or  she  would  certainly  have 
care  not  to  apply  it  person- 
'  All  the  Dukes  now  are  your 
s.* 

w,  but  in  the  future  ? .  Wife 
lildren,  maybe.' 
hould  like  to  see  yotir  con- 
a  of  a  wife,'  eaid  she,  with  her 
nt,  irritating  little  laugh. 
'  wife  is  for  the  future  also.  I 
ait  for  her  as  I  can  for  most 
'  And  after  that,  perhaps  the 
fc  thing  I  had  yet  said.  Miss 
dropped  the  subject  Soon 
jrilbart  and  the  two  young 
ime  in.    Mrs.  Gilbart  was  the 

lady  living  with  them  since 
Duke  had  resided  with  her 
r. 

ing  my  three  days'  stay  she 
L  me  better  than  I  might 
jxpected  after  her  very  de- 
lint  that  I  was  de  frop ;  Lord 
bury  was  not  at  all  advanced 
me.    I  was  not  blinded  by  it. 


I  knew  what  it  was ;  from  the  sort 
of  doctrine  I  bad  h^id  her  preach, 
I  laid  my  better  fortune  to  my  being 
a  relative,  consequently  not  to  be 

Eut  down  with  impunity  by  others, 
owever  often  and  severely  by  my 
lady  herself.  So  the  patrician  cousin 
and  the  commoner  cousin  fared  alike. 
Stai  I  went  away  with  Haileybury 
for  my  hete  noir,  I  was  obliged  to 
own  him  a  very  nice  fellow  —  a 
sterling  fellow.  So  much  the  worse. 
Was  he  not  to  remain  a  fortnight 
longer,  whilst  I  had  to  go  back  to 
my  school  drudgery  ? 

My  progress  with  my  great  scien- 
tific work  was  slower  now.  I  had 
to  go  to  Mr.  Frekeston  for  funds. 
I  often  stumbled  and  fell— for,  for 
this  long  time  it  was  a  trackless 
road — yet  I  worked  on  doggedly. 
Then  tbe  midsummer  vacation  drew 
near,  and  Francis  Duke  asked  me 
to  pass  the  whole  six  we^s  at 
Steeple  Audley.  I  accepted,  even 
while  her  face  dared  me  to  do  it 
Blind,  foolish,  you  will  say:  no, 
blind  I  was  not;  foolish,  maybe;  and 
even  reckless.  Ah,  conduct  is  not 
always  to  be  judged  by  the  issues, 
fevourable  or  otherwise.  The  whole 
six  weeks ! — that  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  for  London.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  fijrst  three  weeks  I 
felt  that  it  was  well  I  had  that 
break,  so  that  I  might  find  my  feet 
again,  and  breathe  the  healiby  out- 
side atmosphere.  There  was  always 
abundance  of  time  when  it  was  we 
three  and  none  else,  although  we 
saw  plenty  of  company.  Even  then, 
riding,  driving,  boating,  archery, 
croquet,  it  was  with  her,  always 
with  her.  Positively  I  had  no  time 
given  me  to  recover  my  sober  senses. 
Dangerous  work,  over  the  pit's 
mouth  always,  especially  for  a  poor 
charity  schoolmaster,  as  in  my  pride 
I  called  myself.  Goes  the  old 
song— 

•  Fanciful  exceedingly, 
"Was  the  Lady  of  the  Lea.* 

Ay,  Maud  Duke  not  less  so.  What 
was  she  not  ?  So  petite,  and  yet  so 
fearless,  with  such  a  gentle,  soft 
movement  of  voice  and  step,  and 
yet  so  audacious.  Yes,  she  had 
*  gotten  her  beauty  so  by  heart,'  a 
touch  of  her  finger  was  as  a  rod  of 
iron  to  command.    She  had  her  ic- 
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sonroes  so  well  tinder  oontrol.  She 
lifted  her  great  grey  eyes  to  you— 
grey  as  the  river,  where  it  rans 
de^  and  indolent  nnder  the  shadow 
of  me  bridge^and  yon  were  at  her 
feet,  to  be  spumed  with  sanoy  ges- 
ture of  head  and  hand,  as  though  it 
all  were  a  game  of  an  hour  for  her 
speeial  pastime.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, some  man  thus  spumed  would 
ta^  her  in  his  strong  arms  and 
keep  her  therefor  his  reyenga  But 
very  often,  although  one  knows  per- 
&cti[y  what  is  needed  for  success, 
one  feels  it  too  daring  to  attempt  in 
one's  own  person,  and  one  tries  half- 
measures,  in  spite  of  a  constant 
miserable  consciousness  of  their 
uselessness.  So  it  mi^ht  have  been 
with  me :  so  it  was,  m  fact :  but  I 
went  away  for  a  space,  and  I  felt 
myself  a  man  again.  I  told  myself 
what  I  would  do,  and  I  told  myself 
it  would  be  ill  with  me  if  I  did  not 
doit. 

When  in  London,  I  met  Lord 
Uxford,  and  was  persuaded  to  return 
with  him  to  Somersley;  so  that, 
altogether,  I  was  a  week  away  from 
Steeple  Audley.  For  the  first  time 
I  leamed  that  Lord  Uxford  was  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Duke,  through 
staying  a  fortnight  in  the  same 
house  with  her  only  the  Christmas 
before. 

*So  you  are  with  the  Dukes  for 
some  time?' 

And  my  kind  old  friend  gave  me 
one  of  his  shrewd,  speedy  glances. 
I  met  it  openly,  fully ;  al&ough  in 
so  doing  I  must  betray  my  secret. 
The  next  day  in  bidding  me  good- 
bye. Lady  Uxford  holding  my  hand 
in  hers  in  the  kind,  motherly  way 
she  had  come  to  use  towards  me — 
poor  lady,  sometimes,  I  believe,  she 
thought  I  was  her  boy — seemed  to 
have  something  on  her  mind  to 
spefl^,  but  she  refrained,  and  only 
looked  pityingly  at  me.  As  I  came 
through  London,  I  passed  an  hour 
with  a  scientific  friend.  Alluding  to 
the  expensive  nature  of  my  pursuits, 
he  said,  *  Shame,  Duke,  the  other 
fiimily  had  all  old  Richard  Duke's 
tin.  Didn't  want  it  a  bit  Why  the 
two  girls,  let  alone  the  brothers,  had 
twenty-five  thousand  from  their 
father.  And  then  old  Dick's  fifteen. 
I  say  it's  a  confounded  shame.' 


But  his  information  did  no  more 
to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  than 
Lady  Uxford's  pity. 

Maud  Duke^  womanly  instinct 
taught  her  from  the  first  of  my  re- 
turn how  it  went  with  me.  How 
clever  she  was  in  her  fence!  Leaving 
off  none  of  her  old  lures,  her 
caprices,  her  insolent  speeches,  her 
sudden  commands ;  trusting  to  her 
wit  to  evade  anything  serious  if  it 
loomed  too  near.  And  for  me,  I 
held  on,  also  trusting  in  my  power 
to  compel  her  attention  when  I 
chose.  I  held  on,  finding  work  my 
best  tonic.  I  had  for  my  work  a 
part  of  the  library  to  myself,  an 
afterthought  of  the  designer,  which 
could  be  shut  off  at  will  by  drawing 
out  a  sort  of  screen  or  folding-door. 
But  sometimes  Frank  came  to  write 
letters  there  as  more  comfortable 
than  the  larger  room— indeed  in  the 
regular  way  it  was  his  study— and 
if  Frank,  often  his  sister.  One 
morning  when  they  both  so  came  he 
was  called  out,  but  she  remained.  I 
kept  on  as  steadily  as  the  distrac- 
tion of  her  presence  would  allow. 
She  saw  my  attempt ;  her  mood  the 
day  before  had  been  a  supercilious 
silence,  to-day  it  was  active  mis- 
chief, She  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  I  bad  been  working,  and, 
I  suppose,  thought  of  her  old  esca- 
pade. 

'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  your 
productions  at  all,  Cousin  Gumel ' 
(and  I  don't  think  she  did ;  I  think 
she  had  a  great  spite  against  them). 
'  They  are  sorcery,  I  know  they  are. 
And  shouldn't  sorcerers  and  all  be- 
longing to  them  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  fire?'  And  looking  after 
me  with  wicked  eyes,  she  held  the 
paper  near  a  taper  her  brother  had 
lignted  for  sealing  his  letters. '  You 
won't  dare  me  to  it?* 

'No, I  won't;  but  I  warn  you, 
if  you  bum  it,  you  will  be 
what  it  won't  suit  you  to  be— my 
debtor.' 

That  really  deterred  her,  although 
for  bravado  she  held  the  paper  be- 
fore restoring  it  so  near  as  to  singe 
the  comer. 

'  Your  calmness,  sir,  does  credit 
to  your  nerves.  Inwardly  you  know 
you  are  a  raging  furnace.' 

'  If  I  were  having  a  tooth  pulled, 
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Miss  Duke,  my  state  of  mitd  would 
not  be  equable  exactly,  yet  I 
don't  think  I  should  go  into  hyste- 
rics. But/— and  havlDg  removed 
the  injured  comer,  I  locked  the  iMiper 
in  my  desk—*  but,  I  should  avoid 
the  toothache  as  much  as  possible 
after.' 

*  First  cause**,'  laughed  she.  '  Poor 
old  Gumel !'  (It  was  not  often  she 
used  my  name  like  this)— 'poor old 


Gumel !  haven't  I  found  out  all  the 
weak  places  in  your  harness  1' 

And  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  as  she  passed  was  almost  a 
caress,  the  sort  of  caress  one  might 
use  to  a  faithful  dog. 

I  took  her  hand  and  held  it  firmly. 
I  looked  her  fiill  in  the  face. 

*  You  have  found  the  weak  places 
in  my  harness  ?  Then  you  will  also 
have  found  the  strong  ones.    You 


-.^^ 


know  then  that  J  am  not  one  to  bo 
**  killed  wi'  disdaining  "—as  you  read 
from  your  favourite  Massey,  yester- 
day.' 

I  couldn't  say  how  I  spoke,  nor 
how  I  looked.  She,  I  know,  drew 
herself  up  and  tried  for  the  briefest 
space  to  look  me  down ;  but  I  held 
my  own,  and  she  snatched  her  hand 
from  mine  and  turned  away  pale 
and  proud.  She  sat  a  little  while 
with  her  face  to  the  window,  then 
she  left  the  room.     There  was  a 


dinner-party  on  for  the  evening;  Sir 
Warren  Waters  and  others.  She  was 
no  longer  reticent  in  her  disdain ;  all 
the  scornful,  bitter  things  she  could 
say  she  did,  but  nothing  would  I  al- 
low to  draw  a  retort  from  me ;  it  was 
sometimes  she  who  flinched,  not  I ; 
I  was  only  solicitous  lest  her  brother 
should  hear  and  chide  her.  Next 
day  she  was  invisible  to  me  until 
luncheon. 

*  Frank,'  she  said  then,  when  we 
had  talked  on  indifferent  topics  some 
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tiine,  '  Mr.  Dake  toas  in  a  bad  way 
yesterday,  oh,  in  a  frightfal  bad 
way.    He  was  quotiog  poetry  !* 

'  What  was  the  subject?— that's 
the  thing.' 

'Oh,'  returned  sbe,  mockingly, 
*  hk  profession  of  faith.  Now  can't 
you  guess?' 

But  then  her  &ce  suddenly  blazed. 

'  I  was  near  proving  a  martyr  to 
it,  any  way,'  I  replied,  driljr. 

The  last  morning  of  my  six  weeks 
came.  Miss  Duke,  I  knew,  was  in 
the  study,  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  vacated  it  for  good.  She  was 
famishing  it  with  fresh  flowers,  as 
was  her  wont;  the  open  doors 
giving  passage  to  the  garden.  She 
started  as  I  entered,  supposing  me 
on  a  business  ezpeoition  with  her 
brother.  I  had,  m  fact,  accompa- 
aied  him  some  way. 

'How  will  it  do?'  said  she,  ap- 
pearing absorbed  in  her  bouquet. 
'It  wants  a  rose  or  two  more,  does 
it  not?' 

'The  roses  will  keep.  It  is  my 
last  momiDg.' 

I  had  come  in  by  the  doors,  and 
ao  stood  between  her  and  them. 

'Why  don't  you  tell  me  news?* 
said  she,  indolently,  affecting  an 
ea^y  manner,  but  now  quite  aware 
of  what  was  coming,  by  token  that 
she  unsettled  all  the  flowers  in  the 
vase,  as  though  dissatisfied  with 
them,  and  unconsciously  commenced 
pulling  the  best  rose  amongst  them 
to  pieces.  'I  wouldn't  deprive 
Ohop,  the  butcher's  boy,  and  Snip, 
the  tailor  8  son,  of  you  for  a  little. 
I  can  be  generous  sometimes,  you 
know.' 

A  promising  banning! 

'  Frank's  gun,  and  loaded  too,'  I 
exclaimed,  seeing  a  gan  across  two 
chairs  to  the  right 

'  Careless  boy  I'  she  returned, 
seizing  gladly  on  the  diversion. 
''He  will  be  back  soon  by  that. 
Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

'  At  Stapleton  Orange.  He'll  be  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  yet  I  left  him 
to  fimsh  his  round  alone,  as  I  had 
something  to  do  here  that  would 
not  wait    I  want  to  ask  you ' 

'  Then  you  had  better  not,'  she 
tiastily  interposed.  '  I  tell  you  I'm 
not  in  a  listening  mood  this  morn- 
ing.   Gome,  do  as  you  are  bid,*  she 


added,  gently,  'and  help  me  gather 
my  roses.* 
But  I  was  not  to  be  fooled  by  her 


'No,  I  have  thought  on  it  too 
long  and  too  anxiously  to  be  put  off 
now  with  a  light  word.' 

An  ominous  flash  came  into  her 
cheek,  as  though  she  were  deter- 
mined to  make  an  injury  out  of  my 
persistence. 

'  You'll  think  so  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  came  when  your  brother  in- 
vited me,  on  purpose  that  I  might 
look  everything  in  the  face,  and  see 
if  my  courage  were  still  equal.  I 
know  how  rich  you  are,  how  scorn- 
ful you  are.'  She  had  sat  down 
with  a  scoffing  assumption  of  much- 
enduriDg  resignation.  'I  know, 
without  you  reaunding  me,  that  I 
am  only  a  poor  charity  school- 
master. But  none  of  this  changes 
me  in  the  least'  I  began  to  labour 
in  my  speaking,  as  men  do  who 
know  that  any  one  ill-advised  word 
may  cost  their  happiness.  'I  am 
not  good  at  speaking  of  my  love  for 
you.  But  this  I  baow,  that  before 
all  I  want  you  for  my  wife,  and  if 
yon  cannot  love  me,  I  cannot  forget 
it  all  and  dream  again  a  dozen, 
twenty  times,  as  some  men  will.' 

A  great,  rich,  swelling  crimson 
rose-leaf  fell  from  her  hand  at  my 
feet  I  looked  on  it  with  ruth  that 
had  something  more  than  that  leaf 
for  its  object,  I  suspect  But  I  have 
that  leaf  in  my  pocket-book  at  this 
moment 

'  If  s  getting  stale,'  she  said,  affect- 
ing levijfy,  although  I  could  see  she 
was  either  angry,  annoyed,  or  some- 
thing. '  J  t  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
Here  has  Sir  Warren  Waters  been 
before  you  on  the  same  errand.  I 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  making 
him  understand,  and  then  I  had  to 
speak  in  his  own  precise  fashion. 
Now  a  shower  tcHiay  and  another 
to-morrow  would  be  so  much  more 
agreeable.' 

'  I  don't  care  how  precise  you  are 
if  you  will  only  be  serious.' 

'  Your  own  grave  face  is  not  pre- 
possessing enough  to  be  an  induce- 
ment What  I  you  will  have  an 
answer  ?  Then— poor  cousins,  like 
poor  nephews,' — she  stayed  with  a 
strange  pause—*  are  so  much  in  the 
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way,  you  never  do  know  when  you 
have  taught  them  their  place.' 

And  then  she  was  laughing 
silently  over  her  satire,  and  the 
strong  curb  I  had  to  put  on  my 
anger. 

'  That's  a  hard  speech,  but  I  can 
bear  it.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  wouldn't  expect  me 
to  say  it  again,  or  anything  like  it, 
if  I  were  foolish  enough  to  be  your 
wife.' 

And  again  there  was  a  change  in 
her,  and  her  ey^  were  flashing  de- 
fiantly, and  she  was  speaking 
quickly. 

*  I  don't  think  you  would.' 
'Yes,  that's  even  more  easy  to 

understand.  I  should  have  to  be 
very  humble ;  and  you,  if  I  begged 
you  ever  so,  would  not  so  much  as 
give  up  that  work  of  yours,  which 
you  put  before  everything.' 

*1  hope — I  should  not,'  said  1, 
slowly  and  painfully— all  the  more 
since  she   listened   for  my   reply. 

*  But  I  pray  God  I  may  never  Imve 
the  temptation.' 

*  I  will  take  care  you  have  not, 
Mr.  Duke.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  a  lie  about  it, 
as  some  men  would.' 

'  I  say  /  will  take  care  you  have 
not  the  temptation.  You  had  better 
rest  with  that  for  an  answer.  You 
won't  like  Sir  Warren's.' 

'  Sir  Warren  is  a  worthy  fellow, 
deserving  more  grace  than  I  expect 
you  gave  him ;  but  he  is  not  worthy 
of  you.  I  don't  say  I  am,  Maud ' 

'  Not  Maud,  sir,  for  you— Miss 
Duke,  if  you  please.' 

*  I  don't  say  I  am,  Maud.'  I  was 
getting  dogged   and  importunate. 

*  But  I  swear  you  should  never 
know  what  it  waste  be  ashamed  for 
your  husband,  to  see  him  an  infe- 
rior.' She  rose  restlessly  from  her 
chair,  all  flushed  and  hasty  and 
trembling.  '  What  am  I  to  do  to 
make  you  see  how  I  love  you  ?  But 
you  see  it.  I  have  been  at  your 
mercy  all  these  weeks  because  you 
see  it.' 

'You  are  a  little  insulting,  Mr. 
Duke,'  she  said,  coldly.  '  You  don't 
know  yet  how  to  ask  a  woman  to  be 
your  wife,  in  spite  of  your  superior 
wisdom.  You  want  your  reply? 
Very  well.'     She  was  nearest  the 


door  now.  *  I  return  my  humble 
thanks  for  the  honour  intended  to 
be  conferred  on  me,  but  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  decline  it,  as  too  high  for 
me.' 

And  she  made  me  a  low  sweeping 
courtesy,  in  withdrawing  to  the 
door. 

Simultaneously  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  a  loud  .report,  a  sharp 
scream,  and  I  fell  as  though  struck 
down  by  a  giant  hammer.  I  lay  full 
length  on  the  floor,— and  I  may  as 
well  tell  you,  I  did  not  find  my  feet 
again  for  four  months.  Standing 
half  turned  from  me  in  her  disdain, 
she  made  me  that  mocking  courtesy 
in  retiring,  and  forgetting  the  gun 
loaded  and  cocked  on  the  chair, 
brought  it  violently  to  the  ground. 
Both  barrels  went  off,  neatly  lodg- 
ing their  contents  in  my  feet  and 
knees  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 

From  sheer  fright  she  took  a 
backward  step  towards  the  garden ; 
the  next  moment  she  was  kneeling 
at  my  side.  I  lay  still  as  death  for 
a  brief  space,  I  know,  and  then  her 
poor  pale  little  &oe  went  to  my 
heart  and  brought  back  life  to  it. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  dear,'  I 
said,  trying  to  smile.  *  There's  some 
of  me  left  You  won't  kill  me  wi' 
disdaining,  Maud.' 

Trying  to  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
but  signally  failing,  for  a  cold  faint- 
ness  had  come  over  me,  not  from 
pain  so  much,  I  did  not  feel  that 
yet,  but  from  the  shock. 

'  Don't,'  she  sobbed,  either  because 
of  my  jest  or  my  faintness. 

For  her  sake  I  fought  off  the 
deadly  sickness  resolutely,  else  it 
seemed  to  faint  would  be  the  great- 
est blessing  and  reliefl  I  made  her 
understand  to  help  me  against  a 
chair,  so  that  my  head  might  be 
higher.  She  had  to  put  her  arms 
quite  round  me  to  raise  me — I  used 
to  feel  the  clasp  of  those  arms  in  the 
long  days  and  terrible  nights. 

'I  shall  do  well  now,' and  I  smiled 
reassuringly  into  the  great  grey 
eyes  painfully  waiting  on  my  ges- 
tures—to interpret  them  so  readily. 
Without  any  foolish  ado,  for  all  her 
poor  little  bursting  heart,  she  sped 
away  gamely  as  I  bade  her,  and  I 
went  off  immediately  into  semi-con- 
sciousness, from  which  I  was  only 
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roTised  by  the  bustle  of  many  people 
and  Fnuids  Duke's  voice— 

'  Good  God,  then  Maud  has  shot 
youf 

'  Maad  ?  If  s  all  your  confounded 
carelessness/  said  I,  in  a  yoioe  mo- 
moDtarily  loud,  bat  then  falling 
awa^y  into  something  very  undigni- 
fied and  feeble. 

'  Oh,  my  God,  my  gun,  I  see  1' 

'  A  gon  on  fall  cook  in  a  room 
where  at  any  time  it  might  be 
caught  by  a  lady's  skirt  I  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself?*  I  went 
on,  in  rather  absurd  crescendos  and 
diminuendos.  And  then,  I  believe, 
I  asked  them  to  raise  me  Uiat  I 
might  see  what  the  hurt  was —  for 
what  with  the  shook  and  my  desire  to 
shield  her  it  was  not  very  plain 
what  I  did  my  or  want.  But  when 
they  did  raise  me  a  little  I  knew 
enough  to  tell  than  to  cut  off  my 
boots  at  once.  '  And  Mrs.  Gilbart, 
you  and  Miss  Duke  go/  I  added, 
sharply.  For,  poor  child,  she  was 
standing  white  and  shivering  be- 
hind her  brother.  I  did  not  keep 
my  oonsoionsness  many  minutes 
after  that,  and  when  I  came  round 
again  it  was  to  find  myself  on  the 
sofa,  Frank  giving  me  brandy,  and 
blont  old  Dr.  Upson  examining  my 
wounds.  'Great  loss  of  blood/  I 
heard. 

'Doctor' — ^up  came  his  moon- 
spectacles  and  his  mastdff-fiaoe — '  can 
I  be  best  moved  to-day  or  to-morrow 
morning?' 

There  were  instantly  ever  so  many 
deprecating  tongues ;  but  he  did  me 
the  honour  of  heedii^  me  alone. 

'  I  should  not  advise  removal  to- 
day.' 

'  Was  that  my  question?' 

'Humph  r  said  he,  stung  to  can- 
dour. '  1*11  answer  for  it,  where  you 
are  to-night  you  will  be  this  day 
three  months.  That  is,  barring  ac- 
cidents.' 

'  Now  that  I  can  understand.  It 
is  twenty-eight  miles  to  Cumberley. 
Put  your  heads  together  and  devise, 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  the  best 
meaDs  of  getting  me  there.' 

'  I'm  master  here/  said  Francis 
Dake,  firmly, '  and  I  say  you  don't 
ga    So  no  more.' 

'  And  I  am  my  own  master ;  and  I 


say  you  don't  dress  or  stanch  my 
wounds,  or  anything,  until  I  have 
your  word  to  get  me  off  to-day.'  I 
was  not  like  fainting  now,  because 
the  pain  was  just  too  great 

At  length  they,  finding  my  will 
not  at  all  weakened,  agreed  to  ar- 
range a  sort  of  bed  in  the  carriage ; 
Frank  and  the  doctor  to  go  with 
me. 

'  Don't  let  Miss  Duke  know  unto 
we  are  off/ 1  said.  Somebody— I 
suppose  it  was  Frank— told  me  jrfter- 
wards,  she  made  not  a  word  of  reply 
when  informed  of  my  departure; 
and  when  he  used  to  return  from 
his  visits  to  me— they  were  very 
frequent,  and  sometimes  for  two 
days  together— she  never  made  any 
inquiry,  but  would  come  and  stand 
by  him,  whatever  he  might  be  doing, 
until  he  had  told  her  all  there  was 
to  tell,  when  she  would  go  quietly 
away. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  worst 
part  of  my  life  is  over  now  that  I 
nave  the  three  months  following 
upon  that  accident  to  take  into  the 
reckoning.  A  terrible  time  I  had 
of  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  To 
speak  of  nothing  else,  there  were  for 
two  months  three,  and  sometimes 
four  surgeons  examining  and  prob- 
ing and  experimenting,  and  then 
shaking  their  heads  in  company 
over  it  all. 

But  about  October  a  yonng  fel- 
low, one  of  my  scientific  friends, 
came  down  for  pheasant-shooting  to 
a  country-house  near.  He  called 
on  me,  and  langhed  and  talked  and 
asked  questions,  and  looked  graver 
than  any  pair  of  them,  and  ended 
by  prophesying  the  boldest  thinga 
However,  my  friend  Easton  was 
firmer  than  any  about  my  not  put- 
ting foot  to  ground  this  long  while ; 
and  old  Dr.  Upson  was  right  in  that 
respect.  It  was  now  November,  and 
I  was  where  I  had  been  that  day 
three  months.  ButFrank  was  always 
saying, '  As  soon  as  they  give  permis- 
sion we  must  have  you  to  Steeple 
Andley.' 

I  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, contenting  myself  with  an 
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3  answer,  or  none  at  all.   One 
I  dropped  in  in  rather  Berions 
'You  are  picking  up  fa- 
y,  my  dear  rollow/  he  said, 
get  Easton  to  fix  a  daj  for 
5  Audley  at  once.' 
id  nothing  against  it,  accord- 
custom.     After  lonoheon  he 
liis  chair  to  the  fire,  at  right 
with  the  sofa  from  which  I 
rbidden  to  rise,  although  not 
to  an  entirely  recumbent  po- 
He  was  siljBnt  and  thoughtful 
I. 

at  little  sister  of  mine,  Gur- 
e  said,  at  length,  'has  been 
?  at  Haileybury  House,  you 

3,'  my  heart  giving  a  great 

ese  three  weeks.  Well,  she 
home  yesterday.  Haileybury 
know  Haileybury — has  asked 
be  his  wife,  and,  Gumel,  she 
1  him.  It  troubles  me  much,' 
d,  after  a  pause.  'I  am  not 
for  a  Methuselah.  I  should 
see  her  married  to  some  good 
—and  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
lany  girls  would  have  done  it,' 
a   half-smile,   after    another 

'  Forty  thousand  a  year  and 
quisate  in  prospective — and 
i  fellow  as  he  is.' 
sat  thinking  it  over  a  little 
y,  and  I  lay  with  my  head  in  a 

When  I  spoke  I  had  first  to 
ny  throat  nervously, 
mk,  you  have  often  invited 

Steeple  Audley.     You  may 
ave  noticed,  but  although  I 
ever  refused  in  so  many  words, 
I  never  said  I  would  come.' 
),'  said  he,  shaking  off  his  ab- 
on.  *  But,  old  fellow,  you  will 
Fix  a  day  right  off.'    And  he 
md  stood  by  me. 
u  never  asked  me,   Frank,' 
ig  my  eyes  from  his, '  the  par- 
rs of  that  acddeni' 
»,  and  my  sister  never  told  me. 
not  like  to  ask  her,  and  I  did 
ke  to  ask  you.'    And  then  he 
I  at  me  with  a  sudden  appre- 
^n.    I  made  no  reply.    I  knew 
nple  silence  would  suffice, 
suppose  you  would  have  me 
stand  there  was  more  in  it 
ve  suspected?' 


'  Frank,'  said  I,  very  tardy  with 
my  words,  'you  and  I  have  come 
to  be  such  friends.  As  the  friend 
you  are,  I  ask  you,  when  you  reach 
home,  to  ask  Miss  Duke  for  what 
happened.  She  will  tell  you,  I  think. 
Then,  Frank— when  you  have  heard 
all,  and  she  has  had  your  counsel— 
if  Miss  Duke  will  be  my  hostess, 
and  herself  invite  me  to  Steeple 
Audley,  I  will  coma' 

His  fsuce  grew  very  grave;  he 
went  back  to  his  chair  fy  the  fire. 
I  lay  condemned,  as  it  seemed,  of  his 
silence,  and  every  disadvantage  of 
which  I  had  ever  been  conscious 
hasted  to  have  its  fling  at  me.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  my 
side. 

'Gumel,'  he  said,  'I'm  very 
anxious  about  this;  so  anxious  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  my  first 
arrangement  of  getting  home  to>day. 
I  suppose  I  must  ask  you  nothing? 
Whatever  follows,  Gumel,  you  must 
not  think  ill  of  us.  I'll  write  to- 
morrow, or  perhaps  come  back 
here.' 

And,  making  his  few  preparations, 
and  saying  the  least  he  could  in 
making  them,  he  left  me  to  pass 
about  the  most  wretched  night  of 
my  life. 

'  Whatever  follows,  you  must  not 
think  ill  of  us,'  was  all  I  could  hear. 

'What  the  deuce  is  this?'  said 
Easton,  when  he  called  the  next 
morning,  and  straightway  ordered  a 
cooling  draught  ana  no  end  of  things. 

But  about  twelve  my  quickened 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  foot 
taking  two  stairs  at  a  time,  and  I 
fainted,  for  I  was  foolish  in  those 
days  before  I  got  back  my  strength. 

'  Come  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  a  cheery  voice  at  my  side,  as  I 
became  conscious  of  things  mun- 
dane, '  when  I'm  engaged  to  deliver 
you  safely  by  the  11.30  train  to- 
morrow.' And  he  banded  me  the 
daintiest  note. 

Frank,  during  the  next  ten  mi- 
nutes, took  a  general  survey  from 
the  window  of  tiie  Cumberley  street 
traffic. 

'  Deaji  Mb.  Dukk— I  have  been 
looking  some  time  for  you  to  come 
to  us  at  Steeple  Audley.    We  think 
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it  would  do  you  so  much  good— the 
country  air.  Bemember  me  to  Dr. 
Easton,  and  tell  him  from  me  he 
must  give  you  leave. 

'  Tours  very  sincerely, 
*Maud  Dukb.* 

Could  I  not  guess  how  she  looked 
OS  she  wrote  this  word  and  that— this 
naive  and  suggestive  word  and  that  ? 
Ah  I  what  deep  draughts  of  it  I 
took! 

'  When  are  we  to  go?'  I  asked; 
but  it  was  not  for  an  age. 

'To-morrow,  if  you  are  man 
enough/  replied  Frank,  satisfied 
now  with  the  amount  of  acquaini- 
iinoe  he  had  obtained  with  the 
Cumberley  streets.  'You don't  look 
like  packing  up  yet  quite.  It  will 
have  to  be  "Glass  with  care,"  I  see.' 

The  morrow  did  not  find  me  much 
improved;  but  Easton  had  been 
initiated,  I  think,  for  he  said,  since 
I  was  bent  upon  going — he  had 
never  heard  it  from  me— the  sooner 
the  better.  Certainly  the  process 
of  conveying  me  by  rail  was  a  species 
of  packing.  However,  1  arrived  at 
Steeple  Audley— which  is  all  that 
concerns  us — safely.  When  I  had 
been  duly  deposited  in  one  of  two 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  that  had 
been  arranged  for  me,  Frank  left 
me  with  the  advice,  easier  justified 
than  observed,  to  get  some  rest— I 
was  not  to  consider  myself  received 
as  yet,  and  he  spoke  with  a  half- 
smile.  Weak,  and  not  a  little  fia- 
tigned — in  consequence  nervous  and 
irritable— in  the  absence  of  real  oo- 
cupation  I  set  myself  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  as  efifective  a  bugbear  as  could 
be.  Tricking  it  out  in  apparel  of 
which  I  had  at  any  time  a  largish 
stock,  daubing  it  in  the  fhghtftd 
colours  of  my  sick  fancies,  and  then 
—foiling  down  and  worshipping. 
These  is  more  bogey-worship  among 
the  men  and  women  of  this  high- 
pressure  nineteenth  century  than  is 
supposed.  I  mean  some  day  to  write 
an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject Well,  by  dint  of  diligent  ap- 
plication I  had  made  myself  as  un- 
comfortable as  my  worst  wisher 
could  have  desired ;  was  calling  my- 
self a  fnol,  ungenerous,  imbecile,  for 
coming  to  this  house  at  all,  and  was 
expressing  my  mood  in  the  bolt- 


upright  position  of  unrest  I  had 
assumed,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  beside  his  step  I  heard  the  soft 
sweep  of  her  dress. 

'I  have  brought  your  hostess, 
Gumel,toseeyou;  come,  old  fellow, 
but  you're  not  going  to  disgrace  me 
with  Easton,  you  know.'  He  was  a 
little  disturbed  for  her  as  well  as  for 
me,  I  fancy.  'WeU  now,  you'll 
have  to  entertain  each  other  until 
dinner,  for  I  have  an  engagement.' 
And  he  left  us  at  once. 

She  stood  a  little  back,  until  I 
turned  painfully.  Then  she  came 
nearer  and  gave  me  her  hand.  She 
was  so  gentle  and  timid  I  did  not 
think  any  more  of  my  foolish 
imaginations.  Her  face  was  very 
hot  on  one  side,  and  very  pale  on 
the  other;  she  was  trembling  all 
over,  and  gave  me  such  quick, 
frightened,  pleading  glances.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  altered.  She  had  not 
seen  me,  you  know,  since  the  acci- 
dent. I  used  to  set  myself  squarely 
against  things ;  I  have  been  more 
than  once  called  a  rock  of  offence 
by — somebody;  and  when  a  big 
fellow  like  me  is  broken  down,  his 
bigness  seems  to  hang  in  rags  about 
him. 

It  surely  must  all  go  from  me 
if  I  spoke,  so  I  only  looked,  and 
looked,  and  held  &st  by  her  hand. 

'  I'm  glad  you  are  come,*  she  said, 
when  the  silence  threatened  to  be 
embarrassing. 

'Sit  down,  won't  you?'  I  said. 
'  Your  hwui  is  so  high  a  poor  fellow 
cannot  see  into  your  face.' 

She  blushed  very  much  as  she 
pulled  the  chair  towards  me  that  I 
held  out  my  hand  for,  and  seating 
herself,  begim  talkmg  very  fast.  *  So 
the  doctors  don't  think  with  Dr. 
Easton  exactly  ?'  The  si^ht,  or  the 
thought  of  the  sight  rather,  of  my 
swathed  feet  seemed  to  come  upon 
her  as  almost  positive  physical 
suffering,  but  still  she  went  on. 
'  But  he  says  he  will  cure  you.  He 
has  told  Frank  so.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  great  faith  m  the 
one  doctor.' 

'  And  I  have  greater  faith  in  the 
country  air,'  she  replied,  nervously. 

I  am  of  that  temperament  I  can- 


not 


• course  nbout 

The  sufatject  most  at  heu-t.' 
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I  must  hear  the  best  or  ask  the 
worst  when  once  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  expedient  to 
know.  *  I  cannot  talk  with  you  of 
indifferent  things  as  I  can  with  other 
people.'  I  spoke  passionately, 
almost  chiding  her.  'It  is  like 
setting  food  before  a  starving  man 
and  bidding  him  be  content  with 
eyesight.  I  want yow, Maud.  Ami 
such  a  fellow  that  you  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me?  All  these 
days  and  m'ghts  I  have  lain  and 
wondered  whether  you  could  mean 
it  all  then.  I  cannot  endure  now  to 
speak  with  a  long  toil  of  words. 
Will  you  be  my  wife,  Maud?  For 
God's  sake,  don't  cheat  me  this 
time.'  She  had  drawn  shrinkingly 
back  when  I  had  interrupted  her 
so  vehemently. 

'  I  should  make  you  a  very  bad 
wife,'  she  said,  quite  piteously.  *  I 
don't  know  at  all — I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  whether — you  shouldn't  want 
me  to  answer.' 

I  tried  to  see  what  her  face  was 
like,  but  crippled  as  I  was  I  could 
not  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands. 
So  when  she  had  spoken  in  that 
piteous  tone,  my  dull,  doubting 
mood  returned  on  me,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  spectre  of  my  own 
creation. 

I  dropped  her  hand  as  though  it 
burnt.  '  Oh,  my  Gkxl/  I  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  a  miserable  man  1  No  woman 
shall  marry  me  for  pity's  sake  who 
cannot  marry  me  for  love's  sake. 
Why,'— writhing  under  the  pain  of 
an  instinctive  attempt  to  nse,  'I 
cannot  so  much  as  escape  with  my 
misery.'  If  I  had  been  strong  and 
capable,  she  might  have  refused 
me  seven  times,  yea,  seventy  times 
seven,  and  I  would  have  persisted. 
But  now— a  cripple,  and  of  her 
doing!— there  would  always  be  that 
frightful  pity  scaring  oflf  love.  The 
worst  part  of  those  worst  three 
months  of  my  life  was  that  moment 

I  want  to  describe  what  followed 
— how  am  I  ?  There  followed  some 
minutes  of  bitter  quiet,  then  restless 
little  movements  at  my  side,  ending 
in  this  remarkable  speech:  'Of  all 
the  stupid,  stupid  fellows  1'  pushing 
back  her  chair  impetuously,  and  a 
sort  of  scornfid  desperation  in  her 
voice.    I  tHink  she  was  very  much 


inclined  to  laugh  though — or  cry. 
Not  being  one  to  leave  a  task  half 
done,  she  did  not  let  it  remain  there. 
'I'll— ni— declare  he  will  not  un- 
derstand.' You  would  have  thought 
for  all  the  world  she  was  addressing 
some  other  person  present — ^that  I 
was  not  even  there. 

I  gathered  myself  up  as  I  had 
not  for  months;  I  drew  her  to  me  so 
that  I  could  look  straight  down  into 
her  &oe  and  nothing  else  for  her. 

'Don't  trifle  with  me/  I  said, 
stoutly,  almost  sternly.  '  What 
does  it  mean  ?  I  cannot  bear  what 
I  once  could.' 

She  was  between  laughing  and 
crying,  and  blushing  and  resisting, 
and  then,  I  scarcely  knowing  how, 
she  had  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  was  saying  vehemently,  scoff- 
ingly,  'I  don't  pity  you  in  the 
least,  sir,  not  in  the  least.  And  I 
won't,— I  won't— never;  not  if  you 
can't  walk  again  as  long  as  you  live.' 
Yet  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
'  Pity  you  ?  What  do  you  want  to 
be  pitied  for,  sir,  when  you  can 
have  a  girl  like  me  ?* 

I  cannot  reproduce  the  fine  soom 
— I  wish  I  could.  I  laughed  aloud 
— it  was  so  rich,  so  illogioally  con- 
vincing, such  on  eniuisite  joke  that 
I  should  want  pity.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  said  or  did,  only  that 
I  held  her  close,  close  to  me.  God 
bless  her  tender  little  heart  for  the 
way  she  took  of  showing  me  my 
mistake  1  I  don't  believe  any  other 
woman  could  have  done  it  as  well, 
could  have  so  completely  assured 
me,  while  so  completely  preserving 
her  womanly  reticence.  '  Let  me 
hear  it  again,'  I  said.  'I  want  to 
get  the  sound  into  my  ears,  Maud, 
so  that  it  should  never  leave  them.' 

But  the  need  gone,  her  lips  closed 
shyly  over  her  love. 

'  You  are  not  to  excite  yourself,' 
she  said,  adroitly  freeing  herself. 
'Don't  you  know  Frank  gave  me 
ten  minutes*  lecture  before  I  came 
in,  and  now  look  at  you?*  Seating 
herself  with  saucy  propriety  in  tbe 
chair,  and  trying  to  smooth  her 
bright  hair,  which  had  got  into 
pretty  disorder. 

I  watched  her  admiringly.  'I 
can  understand,'  I  said,  'why  tbo 
poets  made  the  syrens  combing  their 
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golden  hair  on  the  strand.  Women 
have  such  a  deft  coaxing  Tniy  of 
doing  it' 

'How  clever  you  are  growing/ 
she  answered,  demnrely.  *  I  shouldn't 
wonder  that  I  made  something  of 
you  now  before  I  have  done.' 

'  But,  I  have  a  dreadftd  secret  to 
tell  you,  Maud,  that  not  even  vour 
brother  knows  yei'  She  woula  not 
believe  in  its  dreadfulness,  thongh 
she  had  to  come  nearer  again  before 
I  found  it  possible  to  break  it  to 
her.  '  Little  Maud,  it  is  not  a  poor 
charity  schoolmaster  this  time  who 
wants  you  for  his  wife;  we  have 
done  with  him  now.  It  is  a  man 
who  can  make  cabinet  councils  take 
him  for  their  subject,  and  Lords  and 
Commons  discuss  bin^  and  his  doings. 
Yes,  and  they  have  offered  him 
twelve  thousand  pounds  down  for 
his  invention  and  such  a  post  beside 
as  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he 
be  not  a  made  man.' 

How  h^  whole  face  sparkled. 
'You  proud  man,  you!'  caressing 
my  lu<^  left-hand  coat  sleeve,  and 
thmking  only  of  my  good  fortune 
and  advancement  But  when  she, 
with  a  very  wise  little  face^  had 
considered  it  some  time,  she  gave 
me  an  arch,  shy,  side  glance.  'I 
didnft  think  you  were  such  a  great 
man.  I  am  quite  afraid  of  you.' 
And  I  had  my  revenge. 

'  You  proud  woman,  you  I'  said  I, 
for  I  saw  this  time  she  was  pluming 
herself  not  a  little,  and  I  did  not 
know  which  I  liked  most  I  found 
as  we  went  on  talking  that  Lord 
Uzford  had  stood— as  when  has  he 
not? — ^my  very  good  friend  that 
Christmas. 

'Why,  it  is  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,'  said  she,  very  suddenly  dis- 
covering the  necessity. 

'Three  quarters  of  an  hour,'  I 
urged.  To  be  immediately  snubbed 
for  my  presumption. 

*  Well?' — And  I  collapsed,  as  you 
would  have  done  too.  Til  bring 
you  a  cup  of  tea  myself,'  she  added, 
with  reassuring  patronage.  'And 
if  you  are  a  good  boy  we  may  come 
to  you  in  the  evening.*  Which  con- 
tinued the  programme  for  many 
evenings,  until  I  could  travel  on 
crutches  aa  Deut  as  the  dining- 
room. 


It  turned  out  to  be  the  approach 
of  her  brother,  and  not  the  approach 
of  dinner,  that  s^it  her  away.  Al- 
most immediately  he  came  into  the 
room,  the  'Times'  in  his  hand, 
'Where  is  Maud?' 

'Just  gone;'  and  I  tried  to  prac- 
tise her  demureness. 

'I  say,  old  chap,  what's  this  in 
the  "Times?"  Here— the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty's  speech.  What 
does  it  all  mean?' 

I  looked  slowly  down  the  page. 
'  Yes,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  there  were 
some  to  object ;  but  they  have  their 
money's  worth,  though  it  is  I  who 
say  it  It  means — why,  it  means 
that  you  were  willing  to  take  for  a 
brother-in-law,  and  Maud  was  Till- 
ing to  take  for  a  husband,  a  poor 
unknown  man,  who  chances  mean- 
while to  have  become  something 
else.' 
'And  you  knew  it?' 
'  Three  days  ago  I  did.' 
'I  am  not  an  ambitious  fellow, 
Gumel,  but  I  have  my  ambitions. 
I  confided  my  sister  to  you,  a  poor 
man,  as  I  thought,  and  I  felt  it 
would  be  well  with  her.  But  I  am 
glad  of  this— I  am  very  glad  of 
this.' 

'Of  course  you  are,  old  fellow. 
And,  tell  you  what,  I'm  the  happiest 
and  luckiest  dog  alive.'  His  reply 
is  not  worth  recording,  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  although  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  confess  it  of  one  to  be  so 
nearly  related  to  me,  from  this  time 
we  never  could  get  Frank  to  speak 
rationally  when  one  particular  sub- 
ject was  approached.  There  was  in 
the  evening  when  Maud,  going 
about  the  room  with  suspicious 
want  of  purpose,  took  up  the 
'  Times '  in  a  fit  of  equally  suspicious 
abstraction,  and  sat  down  to  it  at 
the  table— it  was  worth  seeing  Frank 
come  quietly  behind  my  little  woman 
buried  in  the  portentous  paper,  and 
with  the  most  comical  face  read 
over  her  shoulder. 

'What,  Maud?'  She  started,  and 
was  in  great  confusion,  'liead- 
ing  the  parliamentary  reports?  I 
thought  it  was  only  the  births, 
death^,  and  marriages  ladies  ever 
cared  for.  Aha!  Miss  Maud.'  Ho 
was  told  to  '  Get  away,  you  imperti- 
nent boy.'    But  the  paper  was  very 
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speedily  put  aside  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

When,  three  days  later,  Easton 
came,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  over 
the  progress  I  had  made.  Some- 
thing being  said  about  consultiog 
his  colleagues,  he  bowed  low  to  Miss 
Dake, '  my  most  skilful  colleague.' 

Lord  Uxford  was  on  the  Continent 
at  the  time  of  my  accident.  On  his 
return  he  came  on  a  yisit  to  me  at 
Steeple  Audley  Park.    He  vowed  he 


had  guessed  all  an  age  ago,  '  so  fax 
as  you  are  concerned,  sir,  at  all 
events.'  At  dinner,  the  first  day, 
the  old  nobleman  led  us  into  a  de- 
lightful embarrassment,  delightful 
to  Frank,  at  least. 

'Well,  how  did  this  accident 
occur  ?  I  have  not  heard  the  par- 
ticulars yet  Had  not  Miss  Duxe  a 
narrow  escape  as  well?  Qumel's 
letters  were  very  vague.  You  don't 
always    get    t&ese     mathematical 


geniuses  to  condescend  to  ordinary 
details.' 

Maud  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  contents  of  her  plate.  I  sat 
dour,  and  close  and  pugnacious,  as 
was  my  habit  in  these  not  infrequent 
situations,  whereas  Maud  would 
commonly  carry  them  off  airily 
enough. 

Frank  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and 
so  did  Lord  Uxford,  when  iSrank 
absurdly  explained.    '  The  fact  is  — 


my  sister  was  not  quite  sure  of  her 
bird,  and  so  she  winged  him.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  be  more  ex- 
plicit, my  lord.' 

You  must  not  think  it  was  all 
paradise  for  me :  quite  the  contrary. 
I  do  not  think,  by-the-by,  I  should 
much  like  the  old  paradise;  per- 
haps it  is  not  meant  that  we  should. 

And  so,  to  make  a  loDg  story  short 
— the  next  Valentine's  day  I  went  up 
the  aisle  of  Steeple  Audley  church  on 
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one  cratchi  and  oame  down,  my  wife 
on  my  arm,  with  none :  for  in  the 
confusion  some  one  pnsned  into  my 
band  Lord  Uxford's  stout  old  oak 
Btick ;  and  when,  on  his  retom  from 
church,  I  would  haye  given  it  back, 
he  bade  me  keep  it;  and  I  have 
used  it,  and  it  alone,  erer  since. 

'  And  here  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Duke, 
coming  into  the  circle,  and  holding 
up  the  stick  he  always  carried.  '  It 
has  an  old  friend's  fBuce  now.  I 
would  not  lose  it  for  worlds.  The 
giyer,  as  you  all  know,  is  dead.' 

'Uncle  Frank's  name  is  Frank/ 
said  sturdy  Cecil  Heath,  of  six, 
astride  a  low  stool  by  the  fire. 

'And  mamma's  name  is  Maud,' 
said  a  round-eyed  damsel  of  five, 
edged  on  to  the  same  stool,  and 
paying  infinite  attention  to  the 
young  gentleman,  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  handing  him  various  sweet 
morsels  out  of  a  marvellous  red  and 
silver  bag. 

We  all  laughed. 

'Ay,  we  laugh,'  said  Gnmel 
Duke,  drily;  'but  we  men  and 
women  make  our  greatest  dis- 
coveries much  after  the  manner  of 
these  children.' 

'It  is  all  very  nice  of  Gumel,' 
said  Mrs.  Duke,  coming  forward  to 
her   husband's    side,  so   that    we 


noticed  how  like  she  was  to  what 
she  had  been  described.  There  had 
been  a  period  in  the  telling  of  the 
story  when  her  fece  had  been  closely 
shaded  by  her  hand ;  her  husband 
had  given  her  one  swift  glance,  and 
then  had  kept  his  eyes  steadily  away 
from  her.  '  It  is  all  very  nice  of  your 
uncle,'  she  said,  'and  very  clever, 
to  have  written  this  all  down  and 
then  to  bring  it  against  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  luncheon  that  day 
as  a  diversion,  or  he  would  never 
have  done  staring  at  me.  I  shall 
write  my  version  now— ready  for 
next  Valentine's,  if  you  like;  then 
you'll  see  what  a  goose  he  some- 
times made  of  himself.' 

'  Appearances,  my  dear ;  do  think 
of  appearances,'  laughed  Mr.  Duke. 
'Ferrers,'  so  sharply  as  to  bring 
Ferrers  round  as  sharply ; '  had  you 
any  valentine  to-day  besides  what 
the  postman  brought  and  those  de- 
livered at  the  doorr' 

Ferrers  turned  scarlet,  and,  sin- 
gularly to  relate,  so  did  Flo. 

'Ay,  we  laugh,'  said  Gnmel 
Duke,  more  drily  still.  And,  sure 
enough,  we  all  did  fill  up  the  pause 
with  laughter— all  except  Flo  and 
young  Ferrers. 

And  that  is  the  story  I  heard  told 
over  the  firo  at  the  country  house 
where  I  was  staying. 

WiNiTBED  South. 
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AFTER  Tisiting  in  turn  a  whole 
series  of  the  German  Bads  and 
Brunnens  in  the  anxions  quest  of 
health,  I  resolved  to  repair  to  that 
most  out-of-the-way  resort  for  in- 
valids, Wildbad— a  spot  far  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  where, 
nestled  many  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  rests  in  the  shade 
and  perfume  of  the  pines.  It  is 
one  of  those  places  which,  but  for 
its  hot  springs,  would  probably  have 
remained  a  village  UDlmown  to  all 
£uroi)eans  save  the  Wiirtemburgers, 
for  it  is  in  the  way  to  nowhere ;  and 
such  an  air  of  tristeness  is  there 
about  it  that  the  ordinary  traveller 
would  hasten  through  it,  as  a  train 
does  through  a  tunnel,  rather  than 
loiter  in  its  cheerless  solitudes.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  strong  sense 
of  depression,  bordering  on  melan- 
choly, that  I  felt,  and  seemed  to  feel 
increasing  as  I  drew  near  this  most 
lonely  retreat  Not  the  sun,  as  he 
shone  down  in  all  his  splendour, 
nor  the  lively  mountain  torrent,  as 
it  hurried  past  me,  no,  nor  yet  the 
merry  chirping  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  of  which  there  was  abundance, 
seemed  to  mitigate,  at  least  to  me, 
the  gloom  of  the  locality.  Every- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  wore,  to  my 
mind's  eye,  a  funereal  aspect.  That 
sombre,  unbroken  mantle  of  pine 
forest,  as  it  lay  stretched  along  the 
hill-tops,  looked  like  an  extensive 
pall.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry 
had  something  dismal  about  it.  The 
oxen  and  the  sheep  were  supplied 
with  bells,  whose  notes  resembled 
death-kneUs,  while  the  very  tread  of 
these  dumb  creatures  was  solemn 
enough  for  the  saddest  of  all  cere- 
monials. But,  after  a  spell  of  suffer- 
ing one  is  prepared  to  forego  all 
other  considerations  for  the  single 
one  of  health ;  and,  martyr  as  I  had 
been  for  months  to  rheumatic  pains 
and  aches,  my  mind  was  quite  made 
up  for  any  season  of  privation  and 
self-denial  that  might  help  to  rid 
me  of  my  tormentor ;  so  that,  had 
Wildbad  been  tenfold  as  triste,  I 
should  have  repaired  to  it  and  will- 
ingly spent  there  the  period  allotted 
for  a  cure.     Accordingly,  when  I 


drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  capita! 
hotel  (de  TOurs),  it  was  with  the 
determination  to  undergo  at  least  a 
month  of  it ;  and  I  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  regret,  when  I  came  away, 
my  sojourn  in  this  lonely  village. 
I  have  applied  without  hesitation 
the  term '  capital '  to  the  inn  where 
I  took  up  my  quarters,  knowing  well 
that  my  passing  word  of  encomium 
will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have 
lodged  at  Klumpp's  Hotel.  How 
scrupulously  clean  the  house  itself! 
How  excellent  the  fare !  And  then 
the  landlord — poor  fellow!  since 
gone  to  his  rest— what  a  model  of 
a  host  was  be,  and  how  keen  his 
appreciation  of  the  English  cha- 
racter! Three  other  large  hotels 
there  are,  kept  going  solely  by  folks 
who  come  to  bathe — *  Kurgasts,'  as 
the  Germans  call  them— all  fvM  to 
overflowing  in  the  season,  one  year 
being  much  the  same  as  another,  and 
no  such  thing  being  known  as  an 
abatement  in  the  supply  of  visitors. 
The  Government,  too— that  is  to  say, 
the  King— must  be  making  a  gooid 
thing  out  of  these  same  Eurgasts,  for 
the  springs  and  the  baths  are  royal 
property,  and  every  ferthing  you 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  dipping  goes 
into  the  royal  coffers.  These  springs, 
like  most  of  the  hot-spring  family, 
undertake  to  do  great  things,  and 
to  cure  a  whole  multitude  of  the 
maladies  to  which  humanity  is  sub- 
ject. Not  gout  and  rheumatism 
alone,  by  any  means,  but  divers 
more  disorders,  are  said  to  lie  within 
the  grasp  of  their  healing  power. 
Every  form  of  nervous  or  cutaneous 
infirmity,  and  every  kind  of  weak- 
ness, including  even  certain  types 
of  the  cerebral,  can,  it  is  aflSrmed, 
be  cured  or  alleviated  by  these  won- 
der-working waters;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  traditions  are  abundant 
of  the  little  short  of  miraculous 
achievements  of  this  modem  Be- 
thesda.  The  crowds  that  are  said 
to  have  come  to  Wildbad  upon 
crutches,  and  to  have  left  those 
articles  behind  them  on  taking  their 
departure,  are  so  numerous  that 
enough  should  by  this  time  have 
accumulated  to  supply  every  cripple 
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in  Europe  with  a  pair;  and  if  some 
fipecoiatiTe  man  has  not  already 
turned  this  iact  to  profitable  ao- 
connt,  here  assuredly  is  an  opening 
for  those  disposed  to  deal  wholesale 
in  these  appliances.  Droll  anec- 
dotes are  likewise  told  of  invalids 
who  haye  carried  off  another  cure, 
different  entirely  from  the  one 
songht,  the  springs  having  seem- 
ingly taken  in  hand  the  wrong  com- 
plaint and  dealt  effectively  with  it. 
A  paralytic,  I  was  assored,  who  had 
come  to  WMbad  with  one  eye  fiast 
closed,  had  gone  away  with  both 
wide  open,  though  such  had  not 
b^Q  his  aim  in  bathing.  His  limbs 
were  what  he  hoped  would  benefit; 
but  his  hopes,  alas  I  in  this  respect, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  the  poor  fellow  returned  home 
limping  as  he  came.  Powerless  to 
efiect  the  restoration  desired,  the 
springs  did  for  him  what  they  could, 
and  gave  him  back  his  eye.  The 
Wildbad  doctors  aooordincly  rarely 
if  ever  turn  away  an  intending  Eur- 
gast '  Give  the  waters,'  they  say, '  by 
all  means  a  trial ;  they  must  b^efit 
you  somehow.  If  they  don't  cure  this 
they  will,  perhaps,  cure  something 
else  you  may  have  wrong  about  you. 
Your  sufferings,  moreover,  may  be 
but  symptoms,  and  these  springs 
atta<^,  not  the  symptoms  but  the 
disorders  that  cause  them;  so  be 
not  disheartened  if  you  do  not  ex- 
perience immediate  relief.  Slow, 
though  thorough,  is  the  cure ;  and 
it  matters  not  though  symptoms 
linger  for  a  space,  when  we  jmow 
the  cause  is  disappearing.' 

The  Eurgasts  have  the  option  of 
bathing  in  public  or  in  private.  Of 
course  aristocrats  prefer  the  more 
exclusive  system,  and  give  a  wide 
berth  to  the  crowd.  If,  however, 
you  have  a  £uicy  for  the  public  bath 
the  doctors  must  first  examine  you, 
to  see  whether  you  are  physically 
eligible  for  the  company  of  other 
bathers.  Certain  distempers  dis- 
qualify you  fDr  mingling  with  your 
allows  in  the  water;  and  if  your 
skin,  for  instance,  happens  to  be  in 
an  unhealthy  state,  your  dips  must 
be  in  private.  Beong  of  a  sociable 
turn  I  went  in  fbr  the  public  bath, 
my  infinniiies  belonging  happily  to 
the  incommunicable  class,  and  so 
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not  such  as  to  render  me  a  danger- 
ous companion.  The  public  &th 
consists  of  a  chamber,  I  should  say, 
at  a  guess,  some  twenty  feet  by 
twenty,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
dressing  and  drying  cells,  the  doors 
of  which  open  into  the  water.  At 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet  there  is  a 
soft  bed  of  red  sand,  quite  level, 
and  very  pleasant  to  the  feel ;  and 
every  here  and  there  a  crop  of 
bubbles  may  be  seen  rising  from  the 
bottom,  that  indicate  the  position  of 
the  numerous  springs  fix>m  which 
the  bath  is  constantly  replenished. 

Habited  in  the  regular  bathing 
garment,  I  slipped  in  from  my  cell, 
the  water  feeling  nice  and  warm; 
and  though  I  cannot  appeal  to 
Fahrenheit  or  Centigrade  for  figures, 
the  temperature  must  be  some- 
what over  that  of  the  blood,  other- 
wise a  chill  would  be  experienced. 
All  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  a  mist,  the  vapour  rising  thickly 
to  the  roof,  from  whence,  a^ain,  it 
keeps  perpetually  falling  m  big, 
cold  drops  upon  the  bathers'  heads. 
To  swim  in  water  so  shallow  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  so  you 
sit  still  on  the  sandy  bottom,  watch- 
ing through  the  fog  the  hands  of 
the  clock  to  tell  you  when  the  time 
is  up.  Thus,  with  three  parts  of 
the  body  in  the  water,  and  about 
one-fourth  enveloped  in  steam,  the 
bather  passes  the  half-hour  or  the 
hour  prescribed  in  his  case,  inhaling 
all  the  while  the  mist  surrounding 
him,  and  thus  securing  for  tho 
water  an  internal  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ternal form  of  application.  Some 
dozen  or  so  of  afflicted  fellow-mor- 
^  were  already  in  the  bath  before 
me,  on  most  of  whom  were  looks 
that  told  of  pain,  while  others 
seemed  so  hearty  and  well-favoured 
as  to  render  their  aiUnents  matters 
of  conjecture  to  the  uninformed  be- 
holder. Amongst  these  latter  was  a 
burly  Frenchman,  who,  despite  my 
disguise,  detected  at  a  glance  my 
nationality. 

'  You  air  from  England,  sair,'  ob- 
served the  disoeming  Mussoo. 

'Yes,  I  am;  but  how  did  yon 
guess  that?  Certainly  not  from 
my  dress.' 

'Hal  I  do  alvays  know  an  Eng- 
lishman ven  I  see  him.' 
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'Have  yoa  mixed  much  with  my 
oonntrymen,  then,  that  you  lecog- 
mze  them  so  readily?* 

'  I  haif  been  in  England,  and  I 
haif  laimt  de  English  langridge; 
bat  I  half  not  so  mush  mix  yid  de 
English  gentlemans.' 

'Not  when  you  were  in  Eng- 
land?' 

'Non,  sair,  I  maked  not  many 
friends  ven  I  vos  dair,  for  two  rai- 
sons :  ynn  yas  because  I  not  speak 
de  langridge  so  yell  as  I  do  now, 
and  de  oder  because  I  Gnd  de  Eng- 
lishmans  so  yeryat  you  call— «ats 
pas — * 

'Ah!  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Yoor  countrymen  all  complain  of 
finding  us  so  yenr  dry.' 

'Dry,  dry!  Won,  ma  foil  non. 
I  not  mean  dry,  not  at  alL  I  find 
it  much  more  damp  dan  France. 
De  greater  number  of  days  it  did 
rain,  and  yen  it  not  rain  it  maked 
such  terrible — how  you  call— broml- 
lard?* 

'You  do  not  understand  me,  I 
see.  I  did  not  mean  dry,  exactly ; 
I  meant  that  you  found  us  so  dis- 
tant: 

'Vat!  distant?  Oh,  non!  de 
distance  yas  noting.  I  did  cross 
from  Calais,  and  in  less  dan  two 
hours  I  yos  in  England.' 

I  saw  it  was  a  hopeless  business ; 
so  abandoning  the  subject  of  Eng* 
lish  peculiarities,  I  went  into 
matters  of  more  immediate  inte- 
rest. 

'  Haye  you  deriyed  much  benefit 
from  the  Wildbad  waters?' 

'  I  could  yish  dat  I  could  tell  you. 
It  is  my  hope  de  benefit  is  coming, 
yet  I  feel  it  not' 

'  But  you  do  not  seem  much  like 
an  inyalid;  do  you  sufier  much 
pain?' 

'Non,  aair;  I  haif  no  pains.  I 
suffiar indent;  I  haif  yer strange 
feelings.  I  tink  odd  tings  and  I 
hear  odd  tings,  and  sometimes  I 
see  odd  tings,  yen  dair  is  noting  at 
all.  I  cannot  expleek  it,  not  to  no 
one.  It  is  all  in  de  ner&,  all  in  de 
nerfe.' 

'  Does  the  doctor  say  the  waters 
are  likely  to  do  you  good  ?* 

'Oh,  yes!  He  says  I  shall  be 
better  yer  soon,  and  after  I  am  gone 
away,  den  I  shall  find  most  de  bene- 


fit   Oder  doctors  haif  told  me  just 
de  same.' 

'  Then  you  haye  tried  other  reme- 
dies before  coming  to  Wildbad?' 

'Yes,  I  haye  tried  yer  many. 
Eyery  year  I  do  make  a  tour  of  de 
Bads.  I  come  from  Yiesbad,  I  go 
on  from  Yilbad  to  Lodche,  yair  one 
bades  all  de  day  in  de  yater;  from 
dair  I  go  to  Karlsbad.  Afterwards 
I  shall  try  de  grape  cure  at  (I  haye 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  place), 
and  den  my  doctor  chez  mai  at  Paris^ 
he  says  it  will  be  time  for  me  to 
come  back  to  him  for  de  yinter.' 

Ah !  thought  I,  doctors  are  much 
the  same  eyerywhere.  The  Paris 
practitioners  are,  apparently,  no 
better  than  their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  To  trade  upon  the 
fancies  and  delnsions  of  the  weak- 
nunded  is  clearly  one  of  the  reoog- 
nised  arts  of  the  &culty.  My  ner^ 
yous  friend  was  but  a  representa- 
tiye  man,  one  out  of  a  numerous 
class  who  are  as  good  as  so  much  a 
year  regularly  to  their  medical 
adyisers.  A  story  is  told  of  a  some- 
what hippish  old  lady,  a  resident  of 
Brighton,  who  on  mentioning  to  her 
doctor  her  intention  of  Visiting  Chd- 
tenham  for  a  season,  the  latter  gaye 
her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
medical  friend  of  his  at  the  latter 
place,  purporting  to  enter  at  the 
same  time  into  an  elaborate  dia- 
gnosis of  her  case  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  treatment  she  would 
need.  The  lady,  howeyer,  changed 
her  mind,  and  went  elsewhere  in- 
stead of  to  Cheltenham,  and  curio- 
sity haying  tempted  her  to  open 
her  doctor's  letter,  it  was  found  to 
run  as  follows  :— 

'Dbab ,— The  bearer  of  this 

note  is  a  rich  old  dame  who  bleeds 
freely.  Keep  her  a  month  or  so, 
and  then  be  sure  and  send  her  back 
to  me,  as  she  is  one  of  my  best  in 
yestments. — Yours,  &oJ 
And  no  doubt  the  Paris  physician 
appreciated  equally  the  prize  he  had 
in  this  stout  Frenchman.  I  had, 
almost  daily,  interyiews  with  this 
interesting  indiyidual,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  notions  he  diyulged  to 
me  touching  the  peculiarities  of 
England  and  the  English  were 
highly  entertaining.  Ajoiongst  the 
rest,  he  shared  the  conyiction  which 
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I  haT6  heard  freely  expreesed  abroad, 
that  one  half  oar  popalation  dies  of 
oonsnmption  and  tne  other  half  of 
gout;  &at  what  conduces  to  the 
former  malady  is  the  excessiye 
dampness  of  ib.e  Eofflish  climate, 
and  that  the  only  refuse  from  its 
baneful  effects  consists  in  imbibing 
^tontifnlly  the  strongest  alcoholic 
liquors.  Porter,  gin,  and  whisky 
are,  accordingly,  the  antidotes  in 
YOgue  amongst  the  masses;  port 
wine  and  brandy  the  specifics  with 
the  upper  ten.  Unfortunately,  how- 
eyer,  tnese  potent  remedies,  if  taken 
in  sufficient  quantities,  haye  a  ten« 
deney  to  bring  on  the  ^ut ;  such  is 
the  theory  with  foreigners;  so  it 
comes  to  this,  that  we  tmhappy 
Englishmen  haye  the  option  either 
of  drinking  hard  and  paying  the 
penalty  in  ^ut,  or,  should  we  pre- 
fer abstainmg,  consumption  stares 
us  in  the  face  as  the  altematiye. 

But  to  return  to  the  bath.  It  is 
in  their  wonderfully  soothiog  power 
that  the  excellency  of  the  WMbad 
waters  consists,  and  to  this  property 
is  to  be  attributed  any  efficacy  they 
possess  in  complaints  arising  from 
irritation  of  the  neryous  system. 
My  own  experience  of  their  effects 
in  this  respect  quite  confirmed  the 
reputation  that  had  reached  me  of 
their  soothing  yirtue.  A  sense  of 
pleasant  laoguor,  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  drowsiness,  inyariably  fol- 
lows an  hour*s  immersion ;  and  on 
coming  from  the  bath,  you  are 
directed  to  lie  down  for  a  while  till 
this  wears  off,  resisting  yigorously 
the  inclination  to  foil  asleep.  What 
is  dreaded  if  you  yield  to  tnis  temp- 
tation I  forget,  but  I  remember  find- 
ing Morpheus  too  many  forme,  and 
despite  my  arming  myself  with 
book  or  newspaper,  he  defied  and 
oyercame  me  agam  and  again.  The 
doctor  told  me  this  would  neyer  do. 
Some  anti-soporific  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  otherwise — ^well,  so  he 
suggested  by  way  of  a  preyentiye 
measure  that  I  should  be  rubbed 
down  or  shampooed  for  a  full  half- 
hour  after  returning  to  my  room : 
'  And  who  is  to  shamipoo  me  ?'  in- 
quired L     'I  will  send  Professor 

to  you.    He  is  yery  skilfal  in 

the  operation,'  was  the  doctor's  re- 
ply.     That   term   'Professor,'   to 


which  we  in  England  attach  so  im- 
portant a  significance,  is  a  common 
enough  title  all  oyer  Fatherland, 
eyery  man  assuming  it  who  has  be- 
come fEuniliar  with  the  smallest  of 
sciences,  and  pursues  it  as  an  ayoca- 
tion.  An  instructor  in  oEdisthenics 
or  an  operator  upon  corns  would 
each  be  dubbed  professors  of  their 
respectiye  arts.  I  did  not  as  yet 
know  what  ordinary  folks  'Pro- 
fessors' were  in  these  localities,  so 
when  my  doctor  talked  of  sending  a 
liye  professor  to  shampoo  me,  it  was 
with  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and 
hesitation  that  I  consented  to  be 
manipulated  by  this  importent  per- 
sonage— feelings  which  the  suspicion 
of  a  heayy  fee  being  demanded  after 
each  yisit  did  not  tend  to  mitigate. 
But  I  might  haye  spcured  myself  all 
my  misgiyings  in  the  matter,  for 
on  the  said  professor  making  his 
appearance,  he  proyed  to  be  a  most 
unformidable  indiyidual,and  thank- 
ful for  the  douceur  of  a  few  kreut- 
zers  when  he  had  done  handling  me. 
I  noticed,  howeyer,  while  his  gar-  . 
ments  were  most  unpretending,  he 
wore  a  yery  smart  blue  cap  with  a 
gold-lace  band  upon  it,  broaa  enough 
for  a  post  captam  of  our  nayy,  the 
gay  article  contrasting  oddly  with 
the  rest  of  the  professor's  homely 
garb.  I  felt  there  must  be  some 
meaning  in  that  cap,  and  time  after 
time,  as  he  appeared  with  it,  I 
liyea  in  hope  some  light  might  be 
thrown  thereon;  at  last  I grewirrc- 
pressibly  inquisitiye,  and  asked  him 
the  question  point  blank.  '  What 
cap  is  that  I  see  you  wear?'  The 
man  had  spent  some  years  in  Ame- 
rica, and,  saying  the  odious  nasal 
twang,  spoke  English  admirably, 
so  our  dialogues  were  always  in 
that  language. 

'  That  cap,'  said  he,  'is  given  me 
by  my  goyemment,  and  1  wear  it 
by  yirtue  of  my  office.' 

'Indeed I  Then  you  are  in  go- 
yemment employ  ?  what  may  your 
office  be?' 

'I  am  chief  oyerseor  of  the  Briin- 
nen's  deputy,  &c.,  &c.'  This  was 
about  half  the  man's  title,  which,  in 
spite  of  my  utter  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  office,  I 
had  for  some  time  off  quite  pat,  as 
I  made  him  repeat  it  every  time  he 
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Tisited  mo,  in  the  hope  I  might  at 
length  make  out  what  it  meaut. 

'And  are  the  daties  attached 
to  your  office  very  arduous?*  I 
asked. 

'  Oh  no !    By  no  means  arduous.* 

'  Little,  perhaps,  beyond  wearing 
the  government  cap?* 

'  Well,  not  much  more,'  replied 
he,  smiling. 

'I  hope  your  ^vemment  pays 
you  well  for  holdmg  the  appoint- 
ment' 

The  salary  is  very  small  indeed : 
but  I  hope  to  find  it  increase  as  I 
rise  in  the  office.' 

Under  the  combiued  action  of  his 
fiDgers  and  his  tongue — for  he  was 
a  great  talker— I  was  rendered  proof 
against  any  inclination  to  snooze 
without  the  effort,  which  all  know 
is  a  most  painful  one,  of  fighting 
against  sleepiness ;  and  the  next  part 
of  the  programme  in  my  case  as  a 
Eurgast  was  to  set  off  regularly  for 
a  good  stretch, '  a  constitutional,'  of 
a  couple  of  hours  or  so;  and  of  all 
places  under  the  sun,  if  only  you 
don't  mind  its  stillness,  Wildbad 
stands  approached  by  ve^  few  loca- 
lities as  regards  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  walks.  For  some 
miles  round  the  grounds  are  care- 
fully and  tastefully  laid  out  for  the 
comfort  and  emoyment  of  the  walk- 
ing visitors.  There  is  the  pathway 
by  the  rapid  river  (the  £nz),  or  the 
shady  track  between  the  fir-trees 
up  the  steep  hill-side,  or  the  open 
level  road  for  you  to  choose  from ; 
while  each,  at  intervals  of  a  hun- 
dred yuds  or  so,  is  supplied  with 
easy  benches  whereon  tne  weary  or 
the  weak  may  rest  and  contemplate. 
If  you  select  one  of  the  forest-paths 
you  should  certainly  adopt  the  pre- 
caution of  providing  yourself  with 
a  pocket-compass,  otherwise  the 
chances  are  you  will  get  hopelessly 
bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  the 
Schwarzwald ;  and  to  be  benighted 
in  its '  blackness '  amoogst  the  pole- 
cats and  the  badgers,  though  no 
doubt  a  diversion,  is  one  of  which 
the  enjoyment  might  be  a  question. 
Elumpp  told  me  that  walking-par- 
ties frequently  lost  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  iiiaton  more  occasions 
than  one  he  had  been  obliged  to 
send  out  scouts  with  horns  and  dogs 


in  quest  of  some  walking  wanderers 
whose  long  absence  had  given  cause 
for  anxiety.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  confess  I  pity  those  who,  while  at 
Wildbad,  are  destitute  of  walking 
powers.  What  those  must  undergo 
who  cannot  get  about  and  enjoy  the 
solitary  outlet  which  the  place 
affords  is  dismal  to  contemplate. 
Here  are  no  shop-windows  to  peer 
into  from  your  chair,  no  dub  or 
reading-room  to  lounge  in,  no  kur- 
saal  by  way  of  a  rendezvous  for  idle 
hours;  all  you  can  do  is  bathe  and 
walk,  walk  and  bathe;  and  if  you 
are  unable  to  walk,  why  you  must 
bathe  only,  bewailing  your  woes  in 
the  interim  until  it  is  time  to  batho 
again.  But,  while  on  the  subject  of 
walking,  I  must  here  mention  a 
rather  eccentric,  though  most  agree- 
able, addition  to  the  list  of  Eurgasts 
that  made  his  appearance  while  I 

was  there.    This  was  a  Count 

— we  won't  mind  names— he  was  a 
Pole,  and  I  struck  up  quite  an  in- 
timacy with  him.  We  had  been 
apprised  of  his  expected  advent 
some  days  previously;  and  our  land- 
lord having  informed  us  that  he 
was  coming  with  his  ^retinue,*  wo 
expected,  to  use  a  slang  term,  rather 
a '  swell '  in  the  new  comer. 

The  travelling-carriage— a  hired 
one— accordingly  drew  up  in  due 
course  at  '  the  Bear,*  and  the  eyes 
of  most  of  the  inmates,  my  own  in- 
cluded, were  all  intent  upon  the 
unlading  voiture,  conjecturing  the 
while  where  might  be  disposed '  the 
retinue.'  A  man  in  livery  dis- 
mounted from  his  seat  beside  the 
cocker,  and  then  from  the  inside 
there  alighted  two,  and  only  two, 
gentlemen.  'Which  is  the  Count 
and  which  is  the  retinue?'  was 
the  instantaneous  and  not  un- 
natural question.  It  appeared  that 
the  small  party  of  three  included 
Herr  Graf,  retinue  and  all,  the  suite 
consisting  merely  of  the  count's 
doctor  and  his  valet.  The  count 
himself  was  a  dappr,  shortish  man 
of  about  five-and-forty,  particularly 
brisk  and  talkative,  and  immediately 
at  home  with  every  one  he  came 
across ;  but  of  the  two,  the  doctor 
looked  much  more  the  invalid ;  tall, 
pale,  and  thin,  with  a  peculiar  look 
of  delicacy  on  his  countenance,  his 
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seem6d  a  case  for  baths,  or  other 
restoratives  of  some  sort,  far  more 
than  the  lively  gentleman  he  was 
supposed  to  have  the  charge  ot 

According  to  his  own  account, 
tlie  sufferings  of  the  latter  were  not 
acute,  but  a  constant  sensation,  as 
he  described  it,  of  du  sahlon  dans  U 
Soulier  worried,  he  said,  his  very  life 
out,  and  drove  him  to  the  Wildbad 
springs.  From  his  never  parting 
for  a  moment. from  his  doctor,  I 
fancied  at  first  there  might  be  a 
screw  loose  in  the  upper  story ;  but 
I  soon  found  he  was  as  sane  as  any 
man  need  be,  possessing,  too,  an 
unusual  amount  of  that  uncommon 
thing  called  common  sense.  Ho 
was  one  of  those  men  one  sometimes 
meets  abroad  who,  though  probably 
not  knowing  a  syllable  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  had  mastered  several  living 
languages  besides  his  own,  speak- 
ing, in  addition  to  Polish,  Qerman, 
I^nch,  and  Italian,  and  under- 
standing English  as  he  read  it  into 
the  ba^;ain.  He  was  also  an  ac- 
aunplished  man,  could  play  and 
sing  admirably,  was  a  first-rate 
fencer,  draughtsman,  6co,,  while  as 
a  companion  he  was  so  full  of  wit 
and  anecdote  that  he  soon  became 
an  immense  fieivourite  at  Elumpp*s. 
He  had,  however,  one  dominant  pro- 
pensity, which,  whether  the  result 
of  habit  or  the  mere  symptom  of  a 
restless  disposition  I  could  not  tell, 
but  the  man  was  for  ever  on  the 
walk ;  he  seemed,  in  fact,  possessed 
with  a  sort  of  perambulating  mania, 
and  the  miles  of  ground  he  must 
have  taversed  during  his  stay  at 
Wildbad  might  have  been  computed 
at  some  huiKlreds.  Begularly  twice 
a  day  would  he  turn  out  with  his 
medical  attendant  for  an  extensive 
stretch  of  some  hours'  length,  the 
unfortunate  doctor  appearing  on  his 
return  oftentimes  the  picture  of  ex- 
haustion, while  the  count  would 
seem  quite  fresh  and  ready  for  an- 
other start  J  remember  how  we 
pitied  the  former  from  our  inmost 
souls,  and  trusted  he  was  well  paid 
for  this  painful  tax  upon  his  nerre 
and  muscle,  while  the  speedy  break- 
ing down  of  his  slender  frame  under 
tl^  forced  marches  was  predicted 
by  us  all  in  unison.  But  even  when 
in  doors  the  count  was  not  at  rest; 


for  no  sooner  would  he  come  into 
his  room  than  off  he  would  set 
again,  pacing  up  and  down  like  a 
panther  in  a  cage,  and  maintaining 
all  the  while  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  exhausted  doctor,  who 
mi^ht  at  intervals  be  heard  lan- 
guidly returning  his  mono^llabio 
answers.  I  occnpied  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  could  not  well  help 
being  cognizant  of  the  count's  pecu- 
liarities, for  a  door,  always  locked, 
led  from  my  room  into  his,  which, 
though  under  certain  circumstances 
might  have  been  a  great  conve- 
nience, I  found,  with  my  restless 
neighbour,  the  reverse  of  an  accom- 
modation. The  first  sounds  where- 
with my  ears  were  greeted  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  I  overheard  at 
night,  were  the  count's  footsteps  as 
he  paced  his  pointless  journey;  and 
often  in  the  dead  of  m'ght,  when  all 
else  was  still  and  silent,  have  I  lain 
awake  listening  to  the  same  mono- 
tonous tramp,  tramp,  the  uneasy 
man  availing  himself  of  the  inter- 
vals between  his  slumbers  to  indulge 
his  restless  propensity.  This  habit 
of  excessive  walking  he  persisted  in 
all  the  while  I  was  at  Wildbad; 
and  I  remember  well,  amongst  the 
last  objects  I  caught  sight  of  from 
my  voiture  as  I  left  the  place  was 
the  indefatigable  count  striding 
vigorously  up  a  steep  hill-road, 
with  his  medical  oompaiiion,  as 
usual,  a  pace  or  two  behind  him. 
This  same  Pole  was  a  great  patriot, 
and  wont  to  wax  very  vnmn  upon 
the  subject  of  his  country's  wrongs ; 
but  some  years  after,  taking  up  the 
'Times'  one  morning  during  the 
period  of  the  insurrection  I  lit  upon 
a  paragraph  running  somewhat  to 
this  effect:  'There  has  been  another 
engagement  between  the  Bussians 

and  we  Poles  near  the  town  of , 

and  one  of  some  importance  to  the 
former  from  their  having  succeeded 
in  capturing  and  killing  a  Coxmt 

,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 

efficient  of  the  Polish  leaders.  It 
would  seem  that  through  an  act  of 
treachery  he  had  been  enticed  with 
a  handful  of  followers  into  an  am- 
buscade, when  the  Bussians,  after 
their  manner,  put  every  man  of 
them  to  death.' 
It  made  me  very  sad  as  I  read 
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ibis  account  of  the  death  of  poor 
Count . 

Whether  by  dint  of  bathing,  the 
generous  diet  at  the  *  Bear,'  or  the 
invigorating  air  of  Wildbad,  I  picked 
up  rapidly,  and  after  about  a  fort- 
night's stay,  had  grown  so  strong 
that  I  readily  assented  to  a  propo- 
sition of  Klumpp  for  a  day's  sport 
in  the  Black  Forest.  The  Black 
Forest  abounds  with  game  of  all 
sorts,  furry  as  well  as  feathered,  and 
leave  is  easily  obtained  to  bag  as 
much  of  it  as  you  can.  As,  however, 
I  was  told  that  the  sport  which  the 
caper  keiley,  or  cock  of  the  wood, 
afforded  threw  every  other  kind 
into  the  shade,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  lay  ourselves  out  for  it 
exclusively,  and  for  the  first  few 
hours,  at  any  rate,  not  expend 
powder  and  shot  on  any  other 
Sand  of  game. 

Now  the  caper  keiley  is  particu- 
larly wild  and  shy  of  man,  and  to 
get  a  shot  at  him  at  all—at  least  in 
that  neighbourhood— you  have  to 
go  to  work  right  warily.  The  easy, 
luxurious  plan  of  the  English  sports- 
man, of  starting  off  when  breakfast 
has  comfortably  gone  down,  and 
lounging  through  the  turnips  or  the 
stubble  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day,  is  something  very  different 
from  the  effort  you  must  make  if 
you  have  a  design  upon  the  caper 
keiley.  Long  ere  dawn  of  day  yon 
have  to  hie  away  into  the  densest 
and  most  retired  parts  of  the  forest, 
before  these  birds  are  yet  astir,  ana 
there  await  in  quiet  the  first  gleams 
of  twilight,  when  they  begin  to  feed. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  two, 
when  Klumpp  and  I,  each  armed 
with  a  rifle,  turned  out  into  the 
darkness  in  order  to  get  a  start  of  the 
eaper  keileys.  The  Forest  looked 
paorticularly '  Black/ 1  thought,  that 
morning  as  we  entered  it,  and  a 
slight  breeze  stirring,  which  caused 
the  pine-tops  to  give  forth  that 
sound  peculiar  to  them,  between  a 
whistle  and  a  murmur,  increased 
the  dreariness  of  the  adyenture.  I 
could  not  see  my  way  a  bit;  but 
Klumpp,  who  appeared  to  have  cat's 
eyes,  led  the  way,  while  I,  stumbling 
and  tripping  at  every  step,  followed 
him  as  best  I  could. 

A  faint  light  was  just  beginning 


to  show  overhead,  when  my  guide 
ordered  a  halt,  for  which  I  was  not 
sorry;  and  forthwith,  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  we  commenced 
loading  our  pieces.  As  we  stood 
and  listened,  we  heard  all  sorts  of 
wild  sounds,  all  equally  strange  to 
me,  but  which  Klumpp  interpreted, 
naming  instantly  the  oird  or  beast 
to  which  the  sound  belonged :  but 
there  was  one  most  peculiar,  and 
quite  distinct  from  all  the  rest, 
which  he  afi^med  to  be  the  note  of 
the  bird  we  were  in  quest  of.  It 
was  a  prolonged  strain,  made  up  of 
a  variety  of  tones,  sustained  so  long 
that  the  creature  must  fain  have 
had  good  lungs  that  gave  it  forth. 

'  He  lies  oyer  there,'  said  Klumpp. 
'Stop  I  wait  till  we  hear  him  again.' 

At  the  interval  of  a  minute  or 
two  the  notes  were  repeated  from 
the  same  quarter,  so  I  was  for  start- 
ing off  at  once. 

'  No !  stop !'  said  Klumpp  again ; 
'  we  shall  lose  him  if  you  don't  wait 
a  second.  Now  then,  come  on;  come 
quickly  »* 

He  dashed  off,  I  following,  but  he 
soon  stopped  again  quite  abruptly. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?' 
I  exclaimed ; '  the  bird  is  over  there.' 

'Hushr  replied  my  companion, 
in  a  whisper ;  *  we  have  to  wait  for  a 
certain  note ;  it  is  only  during  those 
momente  that  the  caper  keiley  will 
allow  himself  to  be  approached.' 

I  learned  a  very  curious  fact  on 
that  occasion  touching  this  sin- 
gular bird.  It  would  seem  that, 
being  inordmately  shy,  and  gifted 
with  a  wonderfully  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  he  presents  during  his 
song— if  his  note  will  bear  the  name 
—an  opportunity  for  the  sports- 
man to  get  close  up  to  him.  After 
giving  forth  a  series  of  harsh,  gut- 
tural sounds,  his  strain  suddenly 
changes,  and  you  hear  a  sort  of 
'Flo-p,  flo-p,  flo-p/  Now,  as  soon 
as  this  '  flo-p'  begins,  the  bkd  falls 
into  a  kind  of  swoon ;  his  eyes  close, 
his  head  is  slightly  thrown  back; 
he  loses  for  the  moment  all  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  passing,  and 
you  can  ge\  as  near  iiim  as  you 
please.  It  is  even  said  that,  during 
the  few  seconds  that  the  swoon  lasts, 
you  might  take  him  up  in  your 
hands  and  do  any  mortal  thing  with 
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him.  The  interval  is,  howeyer,  very 
brief;  and  no  sooner  is  the  *flo-p' 
ended,  and  the  ordinary  cadence 
jresnmed,  than  there  is  a  resumption 
of  all  the  bird's  energy  and  keenness. 
So  my  friend  Elumpp  was  following 
the  regalar  tactics  wnich  the  sports- 
men of  those  parts  adopt  for  circom- 
yenting  the  caper  keiley ;  he  was  lis- 
tening for  the  *  flo-p,  flo-p/  in  order, 
when  he  heard  it,  to  come  up  with 
the  game.  After  some  three  or  fonr 
of  &eBe  stolen  advances,  he  whis- 
pered to  me  he  was  sore  we  were 
within  gmishot  of  the  bird,  could 
we  but  see  him.  It  was  getting  day- 
light, and  we  strained  our  eyes  very 
hard  to  catch  a  gHmpee  of  tiie  wary 
warbler,  when  the  welcome  notes 
struck  up  again,  and  Klumpp  de- 
scried him,  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  fix>m  us. 

'Be  ready!'  said  he— I  was  to 
have  the  first  shot— 'and  don't 
attempt  to  fire  till  the  bird  becomes 
insensible.' 

Breathless  with  excitement,  I 
seized  my  rifle  and  cocked  it ;  when, 
in  place  of  subsiding  into  the '  flo-p 
flo-p'  which  I  was  eagerly  await- 
ing, the  good-for-nothing  fellow 
broke  out  into  a  loud  shrill  scream, 
and  was  off  and  out  of  sight  before 
I  could  raise  my  piece  to  my  shoul- 
der. '  You  see,'  observed  my  com- 
panion, '  how  sharp  a  bird  he  is :  he 
must  have  heard  the  click  of  your 
rifle,  or  else  he  must  have  seen  you, 
and  now  I  dare  say  he  won't  ab'ght 
for  miles.' 

I  felt  much  mortified  at  this  bad 
beginning,  especially  as  it  seemed 
the  blame  rested  with  me;  so  by 
way  of  making  atonement  for  my 
blunder,  I  now  told  Elumpp  he  must 
take  the  first  shot  while  I  looked  on. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  still  and  abide  another  chance. 
But  we  had  not  very  long  to  wait 
before  the  ear  of  my  experienced 
fellow-sportsman  detected  distant 
43ounds  that  set  us  once  more  on 
the  move.  Soon  I  heard  them  too, 
and  now  a  second,  much  nearer,  was 
distinctly  audible.  Profiting  by  my 
late  experience,  I  went  to  work  this 
time  more  cautiously,  and  after  a 
series  of  stealthy  advances,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  range. 
Once  more  Qie  bird  struck  up  his 


song—for  the  last  time,  poor  fellow ! 
Klumpp  was  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable  moment,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  change  of 
cote  he  raised  his  rifle,  and  bx)ught 
the  bird  to  the  ground.  We  ran  to 
secure  our  first  prize.  I  had  never 
before  had  a  caper  keiley  in  my 
hands,  and  as  I  felt  his  weight — 
some  eight  or  ten  pounds— I  sur- 
Teyed  his  handsome  plumage;  I 
felt  we  were  quite  repaid  our  trouble 
in  bagging  such  noble  game  as  this. 
My  eagerness  to  shoot  a  similajr 
specimen  now  increased  many  fold, 
but  Klumpp  said  we  must  start  off 
at  once  for  a  good  long  trudge,  as 
the  report  of  his  rifle  would  frighten 
the  caper  keileys  far  away  from  the 
spot  where  we  were.  Away  we 
went  accordingly,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  full  hour  before  the  chance 
of  another  shot  presented  itself. 
We  heard  our  birds  once  or  twice, 
but  they  seemed  to  shift  their  posi- 
tion between  times,  and  we  appeared 
to  wander  in  the  wrong  direction. 
At  last,  however,  one  came  flying 
over  head,  and  perched  on  one  <rf 
the  low  boughs  of  a  fir  tree. 
Elumpp  said  he  was  within  ea^ 
shot,  and  begged  me  to  fire  before 
the  bird  had  time  to  look  about 
him;  but  mistrusting  my  own 
powers  as  a  marksman  m  a  moment 
of  excitement,  I  waited  for  the  •  fio-p- 
flo-p'  in  order  to  give  myself  a 
better  chance ;  and  I  felt  so  doubtful 
of  my  own  skill,  that  I  made  him 
promise  to  take  aim  too  while  I  did, 
and  in  the  event  of  my  missing  my 
mark  to  let  fly  instantly.  Nervous 
and  flurried,  I  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing the  bird,  bang  went  my  rifie, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
off  went  Elumpp's.  We  hurried  to 
the  spot,  but  this  time  the  game 
was  not  so  easily  bagged,  for  I  had 
not  killed  him,  but  only  broken  one 
of  his  wings;  seeing  this,  Elumpp 
had  thought  it  best  to  fire,  but  I  do 
not  think  his  shot  took  effect  .My 
gentleman  now  led  us  a  pretty  chase, 
and  his  pace  on  foot  was  so  tremen- 
dous that  I  thought  he  would  make 
good  his  escape,  but  we  managed 
to  run  him  into  a  sort  of  hollow, 
where  I  literally  fiung  myself  upon 
him,  and  enjoyed  the  unutterable 
satisfaction  of    anpropriating  my 
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keiley.  Each  laden  with 
we  resumed  our  way,  but 
[10  more  sport  It  was 
owards  noon,  and  Klumpp 
iier  pursuit  of  the  caper 
kt  day  would  be  useless, 
ised,  however,  to  proceed 
r  part  of  the  forest,  where 
to  be  had,  but  I  felt  I  had 
one  quite  enough,  and  a 
re,  and  indeed  it  took 
Ed  days  to  recover  from 
da>'s  fatigue.  I  accord- 
lined,  though  with  much 
3,  the  experiment  of  such 
lay  in  the  Black  Forest, 
the  exception  ^of  now  and 
ig  constitutional  with  the 
}&ained  from  all  undue 
uring  the  remainder  of  my 

ne  way  or  other,  the  month 
id,  upon  which  I  had  en- 
1  so  much  dread,  sped  by 
tzing  rapidity,  and  alto- 
had  reason  to  change  the 
\  had  formed  of  the  place 
making  its  acquaintance. 
38  it  lost  tome  that  melan- 


choly air  and  that  aspect  of  unmi- 
tigated tristeness  which  struck  me  as 
its  peculiar  characteristic;  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  should 
I  at  any  time  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  healthful  re- 
creation, I  might  perhaps  do  a  worse 
thing  than  bring  my  rod  and  gun 
to  this  retired,  out-of-the-way  re- 
treat; for,  assuredly,  between  the 
trout  in  the  Enz  and  the  game  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  I  should  find  plenty 
of  out-door  recreation  as  I  imbibed 
the  tonic  aroma  of  the  pines,  whfle 
in  another  way  I  should  not  fall  off 
under  the  regimen  of '  The  Bear.' 

Of  the  virtue  of  the  waters  I  can 
freely  speak.  I  came  to  them  a 
martyr  to  rheumatic  pains;  I  went 
away  cured,  nor  have  I  suffered 
since ;  and  though  I  should  be  loth 
to  pronounce  the  Wildbad  bath  in- 
&llible  as  a  specific  in  every  such 
case,  my  experience  would  lead  me 
certainly  to  bid  none  despair  of  find- 
ing reUef  who  may  be  suffering  as  I 
did,  until  they  have  tried  a  month 
of  it  at  Wildbad. 
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THE  tame-hononred  castoms  of 
Tmiyersitififi— the  Tarious  and 
original  pranks  of  college  stadents— 
are  alwajs  interesting.  Theanthors 
of  'Tom  Brown/  and  'Cnthbert 
Bede'  have  rendered  £ftmiliar  to 
every  English  and  every  American 
hoaadhola  the  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments of  venerable  Oxford ;  we  are 
held  spell-bound  over  the  exciting 
narrative  of  the  races  and  cricket- 
matches,  the  manifold  tricks  and 
orgies  of  the  undergraduates;  we 
are  shown  the  romantic  and  the 
ludicrous  side  of  English  university 
life.  Although  the  American  uni- 
versities are  much  younger  than 
their  British  sisters,  they  are  quite 
old  enough  to  have  acquired  many 
traditional  customs,  hallowed  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  handed  down 
from  scholastic  generation  to  gene- 
ration, as  precious  heirlooms  of  the 
student  world,  to  be  fieuthfully  prac- 
tised, with  all  their  ancient  spirit, 
by  each  succeeding  college  class. 
The  age  at  which  youths  generally 
enter  the  universities  is  an  age  when 
the  romantic,  the  ludicrous,  and  the 
love  of  fun  are  especially  vivid.  We 
propose  to  narrate  some  of  the  cus- 
toms which  prevail  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the 
students  of  which  adhere  more 
strictly,  perhaps,  tiban  those  of  any 
other  American  college,  to  the  tra- 
ditional ceremonies  and  celebrations 
handed  down  firom  past  university 
life.  Yale  is  the  third  American 
university  in  point  of  age,  Harvard, 
and  William  and  Mary  being  the 
two  elder,  and  was  fDunded  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  those  sturdy  Puritans  who  had 
settled,  shortly  before,  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  ConnectiGut.  She 
has  always  been  the  nucleus  and 
champion  of  the  stern  old  Puritan 
theology,  was  established  especially 
to  promote  that  faith ;  and,  as  fur  as 
her  government  goes,  is  more  reli- 
giously strict  than  any  of  her  rivals. 
Yet,  under  this  stem  shadow  of 
Puritanism,  there  have  grown  up 
some  of  the  wildest  and  gayest  of 


student  customs;  customs  heavily 
frowned  upon  by  the  learned 
fEumlty,  who  have  again  and  again 
striven—in  vain— to  root  them  out  ; 
faithftdly  followed,  year  after  year, 
by  the  succeeding  classes.  There  is 
something  very  odd  in  this  contrast, 
between  this  soberness  and  strict- 
ness of  the  university  itself,  and  the 
overflowing  fun  and  gaiety  of  its 
students.  Perhaps  the  one  has  pro- 
duced the  other;  at  all  events,  there 
they  are,  side  by  side. 

Of  course,  in  Yale,  as  in  Oxford, 
the  freshman  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
undergraduates  the  fittest,  and  &ir- 
est,  and  choicest  of  game.  He  was 
bom,  and  fate  manifestly  sent  him 
to  college,  to  be  victimized.  He  is 
outrageously  verdant,  and  it  is  clear 
to  all  the  undergraduate  world  that 
they  are  as  well  doing  him  a  sub- 
stantial service,  as  affording  them- 
selves amusement,  in  'polishing 
him  down.'  Against  the  poor  ^ 
child  of  a  doting  Tnatumft  and  sis- 
ters, and  a  proud  Paterfamilias,  all 
his  fellow-students  are  resolutely 
leagued,  from  the  moment  that  he 
makes  his  appearance  upon  the 
scene.  The  '  town '  may  he  a  flGur 
target  for  an  open,  toe-to- toe  fight ; 
the '  town '  is  worthy  of  a  marshaled 
array  of '  gown,'  of  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  favoured  sons  of  the 
gentry ;  the  freshman  has  not  even 
ihia  respect  paid  him,  but  is  way- 
laid in  the  dark,  is  victimized 
amidst  a  hundred  mysteries,  re- 
ceives no  notice  of  the  attack,  and 
is  disarmed  and  helpless— even  had 
he  the  courage  to  resist— before  the 
attack  begins.  He  is  one  little, 
feeble,  helpless  fellow,  against  a 
hundred  giants;  he  has  but  to 
suffer,  whimper,  and  submit  Espe- 
cial woe  comes  to  that  freshman 
who,  puffed  up  by  home  fireside 
praises,  by  bemg  considered  the 
pride  of  his  native  village,  or  by  a 
frc^  allowance  of '  the  needful '  from 
indulgent  papa,  attempts  to  '  make 
a  spread '  on  his  entrance  into  the 
university  world.  His  unutterable 
assumption,  in  putting  on  airs,  at- 
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tracts  the  persecutors  of  his  rank ; 

they  Dromise  themselyes  an  ezcep- 
reat  in  'taking  him  down;' 
less  he  is  a  very  nnasnally 
ions  freshman  indeed^  he 
>n  is  'taken  down/  with  a 
Lce.  The  inyentions  which 
lergraduate  brain  has  oon- 
with  a  yiew  to  this  end, 
Amofit  shame  the  Inquisition 
md  if  the  effect  of  an  inyen- 
i  proof  of  its  genius,  the  in- 
might  yie  with  the  priestly 
rs  of  media&yal  Spain.  The 
ptuous  freshman  is  seldom 
ithinyain;  his  second  term 
im  a  'sadder  and  a  wiser 

1  our  freshman  leayes  his 
rillage  for  'college/  he  is  a 
lat  puny,  Tery  innocent  youth 
t  jackets.  He  has,  perhaps, 
d  himself  for  the  much- 
[  examination  under  the 
care  of  the  yiUage  parson, 
3  taught  him,  in  a  fatherly, 
g  way,  in  the  seclusion  of 
sonage  study.  The  simple- 
parents— let  us  suppose 
[ler  to  be  a  New  England 
-haye  been  led,  by  the  reye- 
itor*s  encomiums,  to  belieye 
)ir  boy  is  a  yery  paragon  in 
iss  to  learn ;  that  he  is  cer- 
dclipse  all  his  fellows  when 
to  his  destination ;  and  that 
only  to  reach  it  to  carry  off 
rize  which  comes  in  his  way. 
irhat  patience  and  deyoted 
»  mamma  work  away  on  his 
)e — completing  with  her  own 
y  hand  his  stock  of  under- 
kud  stockings,  his  innumer- 
.ryes  and  jackets,  not  forget- 
)  while  to  stow  away  in  snug 
of  his  trunk  sundry  jars  of 
^ade  jams  and  pies,  honoured 
lily  tradition.  How  sister 
too,  declines  to  attend  the 
hearsals,  not  haying  time  to 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
for  fear  that  the  beaded 
3b,  the  embroidered  slippers, 
late  pincushions,  and  the 
;rayat8  with  which  Bobbie 
)  supplied,  will  not  be  done 
!  Paterfamilias  bustles  about 
n,  proud  and  happy ;  he  is 
0  escort  Bobbie  to  the  uni- 
town,  and  'see  him  through 


all  right,'  and  must  arrange  the 
cattle  and  crop  matters  before  he 
leayes  them.  Bobbie  himself— now 
the  hero,  soon,  alas!  to  become  the 
martyr— is  in  a  strange  confusion 
of  bliss  and  sorrow— joy,  that  he  is 
at  last  really  to  be  a  collegian,  and 
regret  not  seldom  tearful,  at  leaying 
these  kind,  tender  hearts  that  are  so 
fond  of  him.  Atlasttheday  oomes, 
and  all  is  ready  promptly  in  time. 
Bobbie  has  haq  a  little  eyening 
party,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  yillage 
cronies  and  companions— not  for- 
getting the  little  rosy-cheeked  £e^ 
Yourite  of  his  childhood,  who  liyes 
next  door,  and  who  now  looks  on 
her  sweetheart  with  a  kind  of  awe, 
seeing  what  he  is  about  to  become. 
The  worthy  parson  has  called  to 
giye  him  a  few  parting  admonitions 
and  to  speak  a  row  words  of  encou- 
ragement, and  has  gone  again,  bid- 
ding him  'God  speed!'  The  coach- 
horn  sounds— the  coach  is  here  at 
tiie  door.  Embracings— hysterical 
and  oft-repeated- and  genuine  do- 
mestic parting,  full  of  'Oh'sl'  and 
other  maternal  and  sisterly  ejacula- 
tions, sobs,  and  tears.  Bobbie  and 
father  are  on  the  coach- in  a  mo- 
ment more  the  home  group  can  just 
see  thir  hats  whirliDg  round  the 
turn  of  the  road — and  now  they 
haye  disappeared. 

The  coach  haying  brought  the 
pair  safely  to  the  railway  station, 
the  luggage  stowed  away,  and  the 
tickets  bought,  Bobbie  and  father 
ensconce  themselyes  in  one  of  the 
long  carriages,  and  anticipate  a 
quiet  and  rapidjoumey  to  the  uni- 
versity town.  But  I  want  you  to 
mark  well  a  dashing-looking  young 
gentleman,  who  enters  the  carriage 
at  one  of  the  little  stations  about 
midway  to  their  destination.  He  is 
dressed  at  the  top  of  the  fashion- 
wears  bulging  trousers  with  perpen- 
dicular pooketB,  a  short  bobby  coat, 
a  little  flat  hat,  slightly  askew  on 
his  head,  and  a  cane.  We,  who  haye 
seen  something  of  the  uniyersity, 
know  him  to  be— though  Bobbie 
and  papa  are  far  from  guessing  it — 
a  student  of  students.  As  he  stands 
in  the  doorway  of  the  railway  cax" 
riage,  he  glances  keenly  down  it, 
shfurply  scanning  the  passengers  on 
eith^  side ;  his  eye  lights  and  rests 
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long  on  Bobbie  and  papa.  He  seems 
content  with  his  oontemplation  of 
them,  for  he  no  longer  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  at  anybody  else. 
Eyidently  he  has  found  what  he  is 
looking  for;  but  what  does  he  want 
with  them?  Presently,  with  the 
jauntiest  air  in  the  world,  with  a 
cool  and  insinuating  assurance  which 
is  amazing,  he  glides  up  the  car- 
riage, and,  with  the  pnolitest  of  stu- 
dent-like bows,  seats  himself  directly 
opposite  our  rustic  pair.  With  con- 
summate art,  and  a  most  oyerpower- 
iDg  politeness,  he  opens  a  conversa- 
tion with  Bobbie*s  papa;  descants 
on  the  pretty  autumn  landscape 
through  which  they  are  gliding: 
talks  with  marvellous  ease  and 
familiarity  of  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  farms  on  the  road;  ingra- 
tiates himself  firmly  with  Bobbie's 
papa  by  his  studied 'politeness  and 
deference  to  papa's  opinions,  papa 
declaring  to  himself  what  a  capital 
joxmg  fellow  this  is !  By-and-by  our 
young  gentleman  leads,  by  gradual 
steps,  to  the  subject  of  going  to  col- 
lege. He  presumes  that  Bobbie  is 
<Hi  his  way  to  the  university,— per- 
haps he  is  going  to  stand  the  fresh- 
man examination?  '  Yes,  sir,  he  is.' 
(What  a  clever  fellow,  to  guess  that, 
thinks  Pater.)  '  Delighted  to  hear 
it,  sir.  I  am  from  the  university— 
perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  use  to 
your  son— will  be  very  happy  to  do 
anything  I  can  for  him/  'Ah,  indeed  1 
How  very  fortunate !'  The  conver- 
sation becomes  more  familiar  than 
ever,  our  flashy  student  now  exert- 
ing himself  to  his  utmost  to  be 
agreeable,  as  they  approach  the 
university  town.  Shortly  before 
arriving,  he  broaches  a  proposition 
that  father  and  son  should  permit 
him  to  call  a  cab,  and  that  they 
should  all  three  ride  up  to  the  hotel 
—near  the  university  buildings- 
together.  He  will  be  happy  to  take 
supper  with  them,  and  after  that, 
perhaps  they  would  like  to  visit  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties with  him?  '  Very  glad  to,  in- 
deed,' answers  Bobbie's  father,  be- 
side himself  with  delight  at  so  much 
politeness  and  friendly  trouble  on 
the  part  of  their  new  acquaintance. 
But  the  project  so  piettily  arranged 


in  the  railway  carriage  is  not  des- 
tined to  be  carried  out.  At  last  the 
train  stops,  the  guard  shouts  out 
'  New  Haven  1*  (the  university  town), 
and  there  is  a  great  hubbub  and 
bustle  of  passengers  getting  in  and 
out.  It  is  dark,  and  even  were  it 
not,  they  would  not  know  it,  for  the 
New  Haven  station  is  underground, 
and  one  of  the  dampest  and  black- 
est of  possible  holes.  It  is  astonish- 
ing— tnere  is  a  great  crowd  on  the 
platform,  and  a  very  unusual  noise 
of  screaming  and  scuffling :  a  sort  of 
limited  pandemonium,  hard  to  be 
accounted  for.  But  Bobbie  and 
papa  have  hardly  time  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  hubbub ; 
their  new  friend  seems  to  have  be- 
ocMue  infected  by  it,  for  he  grows 
very  excited,  and  urges  them  to 
keep  close  to  him,  and  hurry  to  the 
cabs  as  fast  as  they  can  through  the 
crowd.  They  have  scarcely  found 
themselves  on  the  platform,  how- 
ever, when  two  parties  of  students — 
for  iJie  makers  of  all  this  noise  are 
students— rush  frantically  towards 
them.  '  Here's  Bugby  with  a  fresh- 
man I'  is  the  cry  from  one  side,  and 
'  Bagby,  stick  to  'em  tight  !*  re- 
echoes from  the  other.  Bobtne  and 
papa,  wholly  mystified,  are  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  to  find  them- 
selves become  the  centres  of  a  hot  and 
heavy  souffle.  Bobbie  finds  himself 
of  a  sudden  seized  by  the  arm,  and 
tugged  stoutly  one  way,  then  seized 
by  the  collar  and  tugged  with  equal 
pertinacity  the  other  way.  Fists  fly 
about  his  head,  aimed,  not  at  it,  but 
on  both  sides  of  it,  with  bewildering 
and  alarming  rapidity :  he  is  pulled 
this  way  ana  that,  and  falls  about, 
almost  out  of  his  wits  with  fright 
Meanwhile  papa  has  been  fairly 
jostled  off  to  tne  other  end  of  the 
platform,  and  is  making  a  hopeless 
yet  desperate  attempt  to  push  his 
way  back  to  his  dearly-beloved  son. 
Livain — for  before  he  succeeds  in 
getting  half  w«y  to  him,  he  sees  a 
remarkable  thing.  A  great  burly 
student,  full  six  feet  high,  is  mount- 
ing the  staircase  of  the  station,  sur- 
rounded by  a  choice  bodyguard  of 
fellow-students,  who  are  acting  as 
coverers  of  his  retreat,  by  keeping 
off  the  skirmishers  of  the  hostile 
party  who  are  hanging  about  their 
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md  the  big  fellow's  arnus  are 
,  tightly  aronnd  poor  Bobbie, 
\  shivering  with  fright,  but 
resistance  wholly  imayailing, 
3  carried  along.  Fond  papa's 
s,  on  seeing  this  heartrend- 
;ht,  may  be  better  imagined 
Bscribed ;  but  we  must  leave 

indulge  them  in  the  station, 
wre  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
iited  offspring.  The  next  thing 
>bbie  knows,  he  is  thrust  by 
anic  bearer  into  the  darkest 

of  a  cab,  and,  accompanied 
se  students,  is  driven  rapidly 
h  the  dark  strange  streets, 
reatment  to  which  he  has 
unexpectedly   subjected  has 

benambed  his  senses,  and 

I  become  quite  docile.  His 
nions  give  him  sundry  in- 
ons,  and  assure  him  that  if 

II  only  keep  quiet,  and  do 
hey  tell  him,  not  a  hair  of  his 
;hall  be  harmed.  This  is 
^nsolatory,  and  he  becomes 
dient  as  a  slave.     The  cab 

one  of  the  students  whips 
ong  handkerchief,  with  which 
roceed  to  hoodwink  Bobbie's 
He  is  taken  out  of  the  cab, 
urried  up  a  long  flight  of 
At  the  top,  his  gaolers  take 

I  bandage,  Imock  at  a  door, 
id  him  into  a  large  and  bril- 
-lighted  hall.  Bobbie  is  daz- 
ith  the  flare,  and  abashed  by 
iltitude  of  faces  which  are  aU 
;  at  him,  from  the  semicircu- 
lohes  which  are  ranged  about 
ouL  He  has,  however,  little 
OT  reflection:  his  conductors 
lim  to  a  seat;  then  one  of 
whispers  to  him,  '  Whaf  s 
lame?'  Bobbie  answers  me- 
ally,  'Robert  Barnley,  sir.' 
right,'   whispers   the    other. 

I I  pull  your  sleeve,  stand  up ; 
'hen  that  fellow  np  in  that 
£ks  you  a  question,  just  say. 

I  all  over  before  Bobbie  can 
itand  what  they  are  about. 
f  the  students  who  had  cap- 
him  stands  up,  and  *  begs  to 
e  fiir.  Robert  Barnley,  of  the 
an  class,  as  a  member  of  this 
'.'  The  question  being  put 
3;reed  to,  amid  great  uproar, 
)  feels  a  twitch  at  his  elbow. 


and  a  push  from  behind,  and  trem« 
blingly  '  gets  upon  his  feet'  He  is 
a^ed  something  about  promising  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  eerve  the  inte- 
rests of  this  society,  and  mechani- 
cally answering,  in  a  faint  voice, '  I 
do,'  is  pronounced  a  member  of 
the '  Brothers  in  Unity.'  He  is  then 
very  coolly  told  that  he  is  free  to  go 
and  meet  his  papa  at  the  hotel,  and 
makes  the  best  of  his  way  there 
forthwith.  Of  course  Barnley  senior 
has  learned  ail  about  the  matter  by 
this  time,  and  is  complacently 
awaiting  his  hopeful  in  the  reading- 
room. 

The  English  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
suspect  what  the  cause  of  all  this 
hubbub  is.  At  Yale  University, 
there  are  two  great  rival  literary 
societies,  between  whom  the  mass 
of  the  undergraduates  are  divided, 
and  bearing  respectively  the  very 
euphonious  titles  of  '  Linonia,'  and 
'  The  Brothers  in  Unity.'  It  is  the 
ambition  of  each  of  these  societieB 
to  obtain  as  members  a  majority  of 
each  incoming  class ;  and  the  society 
obtaining  a  majority  of  the  fresh- 
men is  entitled  to  crow  victoriously 
over  its  discomfited  rival.  To 
achieve  this  object,  many  strata- 
gems are  employed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  'campaign'  is  conducted, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  scholas- 
tic year,  with  great  vigour  and  cun- 
ning. Deputations  go  to  the  coun- 
try towns,  where  are  situated  the 
principal  preparatory  schools,  and 
endeavour  to  'pledge'  the  youths 
about  to  leave  school  for  the  univer- 
sity to  join  their  own  society.  On 
the  days  when  freshmen  may  be  ex- 
pected on  the  railways,  emissaries  of 
the  societies  are  sent  one  way  and 
another,  to  intercept  them,  and  to 
win  them  over  as  best  they  can ; 
and  the  scenes  like  that  above  de- 
scribed not  seldom  take  place  in  the 
little,  black  New  Haven  railway 
station. 

But  other  terrors  are  in  store  for 
our  friend  Bobbie,  to  which  the 
first  was  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  morning 
after  his  amval,  he  has  to  fiu^  that 
long  -  dreaded  terror  which  has 
weighed  on  his  mind  very  heavily 
for  the  past  three  months—'  Fresh- 
man Examination.'   He  is  observed. 
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on  this  memorable  morning,  to  hold 
his  other's  hand  neryously  as  he 
sits  awaiting  the  fatal  hoar  in  the 
hotel  saloon.    The  first  twinges  of 
that  nauseous  disease,  home-sick- 
ness, haTe  come  over  him,  and  be- 
tray themselyes  in  his   'pallored 
visage.'    But  he  sees  other  embryo 
freshmen  hanging  about  the  hotel 
as  forlorn,  as  pony,  as  innocent,  as 
verdant  as  himself, '  screwing  them- 
seWcs  to  the  sticking  point,^and  is 
somewhat  consoled;  for  even  fresh- 
man misery  loves  company.  Bamley^ 
senior,  relieves  him  still  further  by 
continually  whispering  in  his  ear  the 
stale,  but  ever  grateful,  praises  of 
tiie  good  clergyman  at  home.    The 
hour  arrived,  he  marches  with  a 
bravely  firm  step  into  the  great  hall 
where  his  companions  in  the  ex- 
amination are  assembling,  and  where 
weazen,  spectacled  professors,  and 
stiff,  solemn  tutors  are  preparing 
for  the  business  of  the  day.    There 
are   little   single    desks   sprmkled 
about  the  hall,  and  along  the  walls 
are  higher  de^  for  the  professors 
and  instructors.   Bobbie  is  assigned 
his  desk,  and  presently  a  tutor  comes 
along,  and  places  a  printed  paper 
before  him.     Bobbie  takes  it  np, 
looks  at  it,  reads   the  questions 
nervously  through,   and   at  once 
makes  up  his  mind  that  there  is 
not   one   which    he   can   answer. 
However,  he  concludes,  after  a  brief 
moment,  devoted  to  the  very  depths 
of  silent  but  harrowing  despair,  to 
read  them  over  once  more.     Then 
he  becomes  cool  enough  to  try  to 
write  down  the  answers.  He  finally 
finishes  the  answers,   reads  them 
over,  thinks  they  are  right,  but  is 
haunted  thenceforth  till  the  end  of 
the  examination,  with  a  fear  that 
they  may  be  wrong.    So  it  is  with 
all  the  papers ;  so  it  is  on  the  second 
and  final  day  of  the  examination,  he 
not  sleeping  a  wink  during  the  in- 
tervening night  Unutterable  is  the 
joy  that  fills  his  breast— fully  com- 
pensating him  for  the  two   days' 
misery  he  has  endured— when  he 
is  told  by  a  long  tutor,  with  squint- 
ing ^68  and  shaggy  hair  (whom  he 
droaded  as  a  monster  during  the 
examination,  but  whom   he  now 
adores  henceforth),  that  his  papers 
are  satisfactory,  and  that  his  name 


has  been  entered  on  the  freshman's 
roll  as  'passed.'  He  hastens  to 
make  papa  a  sharer  in  his  delight, 
and  the  next  morning  papa  stnits 
off  down  to  the  station,  the  veriest 
human  peacock  in  the  town,  abso- 
lutely certain  now  that  there's  no- 
body in  the  university  quite  the 
equal  of  his  darling  Bobbie.  When 
night  has  shed  her  sable  mantle  o'er 
the  world,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Bamleys  sits  lonely  in  ms,  as  yet, 
half-furnished  college  '  den '  —  a 
ground-floor  room,  he  being  'fresh' 
— the  excitements  of  the  two  past 
days  are  forgotten,  the  glory  of 
being  really  and  truly  a  'college 
man'  has  become  faint  and  stale, 
and  the  mother's  joy  and  the  father's 
pride  has  sunk  into  the  unspeak- 
able miseries  of  home-sickness.  He 
feels  exactly  the'  sense  of  desolation 
which,  the  novelists  give  us  to  un- 
derstcmd,  falls  peculiarly  to  the  lot 
of  the  jilted  lover;  he  verily  believes 
he  can  never  smile  again.  Though 
he  has  yet  many  ordeals,  especial 
to  the  freshman,  to  pass  through, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  feel  a 
pang  half  as  sharp  as  in  this  yearn- 
ing to  see  home  once  more. 

Before  he  has  been  in  the^  uni- 
versity many  weeks— just  as  he  is 
getting  settled  down,  and  acquainted 
with  ms  classmates,  and  the  home- 
sickness is  beginning  to  wear  off 
somewhat— he  becomes  a  martyr  to 
a  certain  time-honoured  custom 
called  'Freshman  Initiation.'  The 
academic  course  in  American  uni- 
versities occupies  four  years ;  there 
are  therefore  four  classes— the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior. 
At  Yale  there  flourish  in  each  of  the 
classes  several  secret  societies,  in- 
vested with  a  great  deal  of  mystery, 
to  gain  entrance  to  which  is,  of 
course,  an  object  of  ambition  with 
all  new  comers.  The  freshmen 
enter  the  freshman  secret  societies, 
in  which  they  continue  as  active 
members  during  their  freshman 
year;  when  they  become  'Sophs,' 
they  leave  the  freshman  societies 
and  become  honorary  members  of 
them,  and  if  they  gain  admittance, 
they  then  join  the  Sophomore  so- 
cieties as  active  participants— and 
80  on  through  the  course.  These  se- 
cret societies  hire  rooms  in  some  un- 
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frequented  part  of  the  town,  and 
there  hold  weekly  meetings;  some 
of  them  are  jovial,  others  literary, 
in  their  objects.  Each  society  has 
for  its  badge  a  little  gold  breast-^in, 
bearing  mysterious  and  allegoncal 
symbols.  To  the  youn^  student's 
mind  these  secret  societies  have  a 
great  and  almost  indefinable  attrac- 
tion— curiosity  and  romance  enter- 
ing largely  into  the  desire  to  belong 
to  them.  They  are  much  more  se- 
lect than  the  large  litera^  societies 
before  described ;  they  aim  lees  at 
the  victory  of  numbers ;  each  can- 
didate must  receive  a  nearlv  imani- 
mous  vote  before  being  admitted; 
and  the  effort  is  made  by  each  so- 
ciety to  obtain  the  greatest  number 
of  good  fellows,  scholars,  writers, 
and  s|)eakers  of  a  class.  It  is  these 
societies  which  create  that  excite- 
ment of  'college  politics/  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Yale  uni- 
versity life,  and  which  we  will  de- 
scribe hereafter.  When  a  new 
freshman  class  enters  the  univer- 
sily,  the  outgoing  members  of  the 
freshman  secret  societies  set  to 
work  to  '  pledge'  all  the  most  pro- 
mising-looKing  of  the  new  comers ; 
and  in  a  short  time  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  freshmen  have  '  gone ' 
(that  is,  promised  to  jova)  to  one  or 
other  of  the  mysterious  fraternities. 
When  the  society  lists  are  com- 
pleted, preparations  are  made  for 
the  great  orgy  called  'Freshman 
Initiation.'  All  the  freshman  so- 
cieties combine  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  their  new  members  in 
common,  and  in  public ;  of  course 
this  initiation  does  not  involve  the 
making  public  any  of  the  supposed 
terrible  secrets  of  any  of  the  frater- 
nities. '  Freshman  Initiation '  usually 
takes  place  on  a  night  late  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Connecticut  '  State 
House,'  a  large  building  imitative 
of  the  Greek  Parthenon,  which 
stands  on  a  spacious  green  fronting 
the  university  edifices.  The  '  State 
House '  is  the  place  where  the  State 
Legislature  meets,  New  Haven  being 
the  capital  of  Connecticut.  The 
students,  by  some  means  or  other, 
mani^e  to  hire  the  entire  basement 
floor  for  the  object  of  freshman  ini- 
tiation.   On  the  day  preceding  this 


ceremony,  all  the  freshmen  who  are 
of  'the  elect'  are  notified  that  at 
ten  o'clock  that  evening,  they  will 
be  waited  upon  and  conducted  to 
the  ordeal.  The  tremors  of  the 
victims  during  that  day  may  be 
imagined;  awful  stories  have  al- 
ready reached  their  ears  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  night;  and  as  the  time 
approaches,  their  fears  increase,  and 
the  suspense  of  uncertainty  adds  to 
the  discomfort  of  their  situation. 
Promptlv  at  ten,  as  our  freshman 
sits  quaking,  making  a  feeble  pre- 
tence of  poring  over  his  big  Greek 
dictionary,  three  heavy,  ominous 
raps  sound  upon  his  door;  and 
immediately  afber  two  mysterbus 
forms,  cloaked  and  black-masked, 
enter  his  room  with  little  ceremony. 
They  approach  the  victim,  and  lay- 
ing their  hands  on  his  shoulder,  ask 
him  in  [deep,  terrific  tones  if  he  is 
ready.  Having  received  his  stutter- 
ing reply,  they  proceed  to  hoodwink 
him,  first  commanding  him  to  carry 
his  purse  with  him.  Each  takes  him 
by  one  arm,  and  he  is  marolrad  off 
into  the  street  He  is  not  carried 
directly^  to  the  grand  rendezvous, 
but  has  to  -pm  through  variouB 
preliminary  trials,  according  to  the 
inventive  powers  or  caprice  of  his 
conductors.  Some  will  lead  the 
blindfolded  freshman  up  to  the  door 
of  a  private  mansion,  fnaoe  him  op- 

C'te  it,  ring  the  bell,  and  leaving 
there— he  being  entirely  un- 
conscious where  he  is— dodge  around 
the  comer,  and  watch  the  scene. 
When  Biddy  answers  the  bell,  she 
finds  herself  fiice  to  face  with  this 
hoodwinked  figure,  and  the  ensuing 
colloquy  may  be  oonj|ecturod.  Others 
will  nu&e  their  victim  walk  a  ladder 
blindfold,  or  march  unconsciously 
off  a  hillock— the  tricks  of  this  sort 
are  many  and  various,  as  the  genius 
of  the  initiators  prompts.  After 
'  trying  him '  by  making  a  tour  of 
the  s^Bcts  and  compelling  him  to 
do  numerous  things,  the  masked 
inquisitors  usually '  pull  up '  at  one 
of  the  public  restaurants  frequented 
by  the  university  students  — and 
they  are  especially  apt  to  find  their 
way  hither  if  thefr '  fresh'  is  known 
to  have  plenty  of  money.  The  scene 
at  the  restaurant  on  initiation  night 
is  a  most  lively  and  curious  one. 
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Pftrties  are  coniiantiy  oomiog  in 
and  filling  np  the  atalls,  leMing 
pale  and  forlorn  hoodwinked  fresh- 
men,  and,  giving  Ihem  here  a  respite 
from  blindneia  by  remoying  their 
bandages,  oompel  them  to  'stand 
treat'     A  scene  of  festiye  gaiety 
follows,  the  molcted  freshman  sit- 
ting snbmissiyely  by,  staring  at  his 
masked  oompanions,  and  deriving 
some  eonsolation  from  the  sight  of 
his  olassmates  here  and  there  under- 
{;dng  a  similar  tax  to  himself.    He 
IB  glad  enongh  to  bny  a  moment's 
peace  and  eyesight  on  any  terms; 
so  he  makes  no  objection  even  to 
the  proposal  for  a  snpper  of  cham- 
pagne iad  partridges,  though  such 
fare  is  ki  mate  costly  in  America 
than  in  the  mothe^oountry.    The 
restanrant   revel   over,  'fifesh'  is 
once  more  bandaged,  and  now  the 
inquisitors,    hilarious  with  vrine, 
hasten  vrith  him  to  the  principal  ce- 
remony of  the  night    Let  us  enter 
the  State  House  basement  before 
them,  and  vrith  our  eyes  open.    At 
the  doof  vre  are  confronted  by  two 
Titanic    collegians,   their   features 
concealed  by  grotesque  black  masks 
and  fiftlse  beards,  their  figures  co- 
vered by  a  gaudy  dress,  and  op* 
posing  the  entnmce  of  the  unentitled 
by  naked  swords  oroesed  before  the 
door.    A  small  printed  ticket,  how- 
ever, furnished  hy  the  committee  of 
the  Initiatbn,  serves  as  a  charm  to 
withdraw  the  swords,  and  in  another 
moment  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large, 
dimly-l^hted,  dampish    subterra- 
nean hall,  where  there  is  a  Tery  pan- 
demonium of  shouting  and  yelling, 
loud  laughter,  and  ftantio  rushing 
hither  and  thither.     Out  of  this 
hall  we  pass  into  numerous  apart- 
ments right  and  left,  prepared  in  a 
variety  oi  ways  for  the  business  of 
the  m'ght     The   whole  space  is 
swarming  vrith  hundreds  of  dis- 
guised   and    fimtaaticaUy- dressed 
students,  vrith  heie  and  there  a 
privileged   townsman    or   'friend 
from  a  distance '  gazing,  unmasked, 
vrith  great  glee  on  the  performances 
which  are  proceeding.     The  dis- 
guises are  of  great  variety,  and  of 
we  most  elabcmte  character—some 
amusing,  others  designed  to  iospire 
terroc  in  the  already  frightoied 
freshman,  others  wholly  unique  and 


curious—the  student's  mind  being 
very  inventive  in  this  direction.  In 
one  of  the  longer  rooms  the  '  Initia- 
tion '  has  alr^^y  begun.  A  party 
of  masked  students  have  got  behind 
a  poor,  hoodwinked  '  fresh/  and  are 
rushing  him  backward  and  forward 
with  tremendous  speed.  The  neo- 
phyte endeavours  to  hold  back, 
bemg  a  victim  to  that  sensation 
one  always  has  wh^i  blindfolded, 
of  running  against  or  over  some- 
thing. In  another  comer  of  the 
room  some  of  the  maskers  have 
got  a  huge  blanket,  and,  holding 
it  horizontally  by  its  ends  and  sides, 
are  tossing  two  blindfolded  fresh- 
men, so  that  with  every  lurch  they 
touch  the  vrall.  But  these  tortures 
seem  but  trifling  when  we  turn  to 
some  of  the  other  rooms.  Here  in 
a  low,  dark  passage  way,  several 
maskers,  dreased  in  the  deepest 
and  deadest  black,  are  grouped 
around  an  upright  skeleton,  whose 
sockets  glist^  with  a  dull,  phos- 
phorescent hght  A  freshman,  hav- 
mg  gone  through  the  previous  trials, 
is  brought  up  face  to  &ce  vrith  this 
ghastly  figure,  and  his  bandage  re- 
moved. A  student  with  some  power 
as  a  ventriloquist  stationed  behind 
the  skeleton,  addresses  the  victim 
as  if  through  the  skeleton's  mouth. 
The  figure  seems  to  command  him, 
in  a  hollow  and  cavernous  voice,  to 
i^ke  it  by  the  hand.  The  fresh- 
man, after  some  resistance,  yields 
and  obevs.  Instantly  a  thrill  and 
quiver  shoots  over  his  frame,  and 
he  becomes  as  ghastly  pale  as  the 
skeleton  itself.  Master  freshman 
will  leam  the  secret  of  all  this 
hereafter  in  the  recitation  hall— he 
has  to  thank  electricity  for  this  ill 
turn.  Nearly  all  the  further  trials 
hint  of  the  grave  and  grim  death. 
Next  he  is  brought  to  a  room  where 
stands  a  masked  figure  dressed  as  a 
headsman.  Beside  him  stands  a 
guillotine,  in  perfect  working  order; 
and  the  victim,  again  permitted  to 
see  for  what  he  is  destined,  is  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  head  inserted 
breath  the  &tal  and  glittering  axe. 
As  he  stoops  for  this  purpose,  he 
turns  white  to  see,  lyiug  beside  the 
guillotine,  a  blood*  stiuned  cloth. 
The  executioner  sete  the  deadly 
invention  of  the  quiet  old  French 
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r  in  motion,  and  it  descends 
a  whiz  npon  the  neck  of  the 
aan — stopping  short,  however, 
1  an  inch  or  two  of  it.  We, 
3Ctators,  however,  know  that 
nillotine  axe  is  of  harmless 
painted  a  shining  steel  colour; 
e  have  had  time  to  perceive, 
I  onr  freshman  is  too  flurried 
that  there  are  firm  steps  above 
I  his  head  is  placed.  This  test 
he  is  led  to  a  cold,  damp, 
•like  apartment,  with  no  floor 
f  the  damp  ground  for  footing 
where  he  is  hastUy  enveloped 
particularly  damp  and  uncom- 
le  shroud.  There  is  a  long 
vr  hole  in  the  ground,  in  the 
B  of  the  room;  beside  it,  a 
The  neophyte  receives  a 
n.  lecture  from  a  grim-looking 
who  stands  with  folded  arms 
the  grave,  and  then  is  com- 
to  step  into  the  cofiSn  and 
t  and  still  on  his  back.  The 
which  pass  under  it  are 
)d  —  the  coffin  is  swung — 
ihen  with  a  slow,  swaying 
1,  it  descends  into  the  grave, 
a  sudden  there  is  total  dark- 
then  a  board  is  placed  over 
p  of  the  hole,  and  our  poor 
lan,  for  the  first  and  last  time 
life,  experiences  what  it  is  to 
ried  alive.  If  he  has  in  his 
ood  been  unhappily  thevic- 
nurse's  and  governesses  ghost 
,  and  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  his 
on  is  really  terrible.  It  lasts, 
er,  but  a  moment;  he  is  drawn 
ain,  and  passes  on  to  other 
of  his  courage  and  presence 
d.  The  next  thing  is  to  take 
to  a  room  brightly  illuminated 
ches,  where  a  kind  of  high 
has  been  organised.  On  a 
platform,  and  disguised  with 
effect,  sits  the  judge  who  is  to 
dm  to  the  question.' 
sorts  of  ridiculous  queries  are 
him,  some  of  which  he  would 
ther  not  answer,  but  finds  it 
\.  Then  a  cloth  is  raised  just 
the  judge's  chair,  a  coffin  is 
Bred,  and  in  it  a  corpse,  with 
across  ito  forehead— a  corpse, 
ar,  of  wax  only.  The  fore- 
f  this  ghastly  object  the  fresh- 
1  forced  to  kiss— and  that  ends 
itiation.'   These  performances 


are  all  going  on  simultaneously  in 
the  different  apartmente,  and  the 
effect  of  passing  through  the  noicfy 
crowds  of  maskers  from  one  to  the 
other  is  very  curious.  The  orgy  is 
kept  up  till  long  after  midni^t— 
and  the  newly  initiated  find  tbem« 
selves,  weary  with  fright  and  excite- 
ment, back  in  their  rooms  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dawn.  As  the  morning  service  at 
chapel  is  a  very  early  one,  many  are 
fain  to  sit  up  awaiting  it,  being 
fearful,  freshman  like,  of  commit- 
ting the  sin  of  oversleeping,  and 
thus  gaining  one  of  the  much- 
dreaded  demerit  marks.  The  go- 
vernments of  the  various  univer- 
sities, united  with  a  growing  publio 
opinion  among  the  studente  them- 
selves, have  succeeded  in  softening 
down  very  much  the  severity  of  the 
tricks  to  which  freshmen  were  wont 
to  be  subjected.  Many  traditions 
exist  at  Tale  and  Cambridge  of  the 
ordeals  to  which  the  unfortunate 
lower  classmen  used  to  be  put. 
'Smoking  out'  used  to  be  one  of 
the  commonest  pumshmente  to 
which  freshmen  who '  put  on  airs ' 
were  subjected ;  and,  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  practised  to  a  degree 
in  some  of  the  American  colleges. 
This  process  is  a  very  simple  one, 
as  ite  name  indicates.  A  party  of 
studente  proceed  to  the  'swelly' 
freshman's  room  late  at  night,  after 
he  has  retired;  rouse  him  out  of 
bed;  shut  down  all  his  windows; 
and  proceed  to  light  pipes  'all 
round.'  They  smoke  asA  smoke 
and  smoke,  until  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  clouds  which  have  issued 
from  their  mouths;  and  they  do 
not  usually  reckon  without  their 
host  in  thinking  that  they  will  make 
their  victim  thoroughly  ill.  Some- 
times, however,  the  'smokers out' 
cateh  a  tertar.  I  was  once  present 
on  one  of  these  occasions  when  the 
tables  were  completely  turned  on 
the  would-be  persecutors.  As  soon 
as  they  had  got  to  smoking,  their 
involuntery  host  took  a  pipe  and 
commenced  smoking  too.  They 
smoked  fast  and  heavy;  he  puffed 
away,  and  easily  kept  pace  with 
theuL  The  result  was,  that  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  'cloud  oom- 
pelling/  in  which  the  fortress  at- 
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tacked  stood  his  groand  heroically, 
three  of  the  besieging  party  them- 
selyes  capitulated,  and  were  forced 
to  hasten  abruptly  from  the  room  to 
avoid  a  most  ignominious  exposure. 
It  is  a  very  common  trick  to  rouse 
the  freshman  from. his  slumbers, 
make  him  get  upon  a  table,  and 
dance  and  sing  for  the  amusement 
of  his  unwelcome  guests.  Some- 
times a  freshman,  who  has  become 
obnoxious  by  reason  of  some  at- 
tempt at  foppishness,  is  forced  to 
sign  a  paper,  solemnly  declaring 
that  he  will  not  use  gold  eye- 
glasses, or  wax  his  moustache,  or 
wear  baggy  trousers  or  diamond 
studs,  for  a  year  to  come— that  is, 
until  he  has  bloomed  out  into  the 
freedom  and  glory  of  Sophomoric 
dignity.  The  terrors  of  further  per- 
secution are  held  over  him,  and, 
unless  he  be  unusually  resolute,  he 
is  fain  to  keep  to  his  extorted  tows. 
A  more  cruel  custom,  now  happily 
fallen  quite  into  disuse,  was  that  of 
putting  a  freshman  under  the  pump 
on  a  cold  night  in  mid-winter.  Such 
a  case  once  resulted  fatally,  and  that 
was  a  warning  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. At  Yale  there  used  to  be— 
and  may  be  still  for  all  I  know— a 
society  of  wild  fellows  belonging  to 
the  Sophomore  dass,  and  handed 
down  from  one  class  to  another, 
which  assumed  the  classical  name  of 
'  The  Court  of  tiie  Areopagus.'  Its 
otjects  were  at  once  festive  and  in- 
quisitorial. Thename  of  the 'Areo- 
pagus' became  a  terror  to  all 
nreshmen.  The  court  met  in  secret 
in  the  rooms  of  its  members,  and 
all  its  doings  therefore  were  in- 
Tested  in  the  freshmanic  mind  with 
the  dread  which  is  inspired  by  mys- 
tery and  deeds  done  in  the  dark. 
Some  morning  it  would  be  rumoured 
that  the  Areopagus  had  taken 
Snagsby,  of  the  freshman  class,  into 
training;  every  freshman  would 
thrill  with  the  fear  that  his  turn 
would  come  next  Snagsby's  class- 
mates would  gather  about  him,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  questions ;  but 
likely  as  not,  Snagsby  would  main- 
tain an  impenetrable  silence,  having 
taken  the  most  awful  oaths  and  ad- 
jurations not  to  reveal  what  he  had 
seen  and  suffered.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  court  to 
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try  and  punish  the  new  comers  to 
the  university;  it  was  said  tiiat 
they  went  through  the  forms  of  a 
criminal  trial ;  that  the^  judged  and 
condemned  their  prisoners  with 
great  mock  solenmity  an^  cere- 
mony; and  that,  thereupon,  the 
judges  became  the  executioners  of 
their  own  sentences.  Tremendous 
stories  were  told  of  the  unique  cos- 
tumes, the  terror-inspiring  disguises 
of  the '  Areopagi  ;*  and  it  was  nearly 
always  found  that,  somehow  or  other, 
they  managed  to  cower  their  victims 
into  perpetoal  dumbness  as  to  tiieir 
doings.  Once,  however,  the  awfrd 
Court  of  the  Areopagus  got  hold  of 
an  exceptionally  bold  ami  fearless 
freshman.  He  did  all  that  they 
commanded ;  took  the  oaths  under 
compulsion;  submitted  with  charm- 
ing meekness  to  all  the  ordeals  en- 
joined in  his  case.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  went  straight  to  the  President 
and  Professors  of  the  uniTersity, 
and  coolly  exposed  the  whole  afihir. 
A  number  of  the  redoubtable '  Areo- 
pagi' — including  seTcral  clergy- 
men's sons— were  forthwith  expelled 
the  uniTersity,  and  the  court  for 
a  while  ceased  its  operations— to  re- 
tIto  again,  howcTer,  the  next  year, 
with  all  its  ancient  tenors  and  ac- 
tiTity.  A  custom  which  used  to 
prcTail  at  Tale,  but 'which  was 
scTeral  years  ago  successfrilly  put 
down  by  the  uniTersity  authorities, 
was  that  of  the  'Annual  Base  Ball 
Match,'  between  the  Sophomores 
and  the  freshmen;  this  was  only 
one  more  occasion  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  latter  class  by  the  fDrmer. 
The  Sophomores,  during  their  first 
year,  practised  base  ball  constantly 
with  a  Tiew  to  this  particular  oc- 
casion; while  the  freshmen,  many 
of  them  ncTcr  haTing  played  the 
game  before,  were  as  Terdant  and 
unskilful  in  that  as  in  other  uni- 
Tersity pastimes,  and  consequently 
were  pretty  roughly  handled  in  the 
annual  game.  Another  custom,  still 
iuTogne,  is  that  of  'rushing'  the 
freshmen.  The  Sophomores,  at  the 
close  of  the  chapel  exercises,  gather, 
en  masse,  in  front  of  the  chapel  door 
where  the  freshmen  come  out,  and 
make  'a  perfect  blockade;'  the  fresh- 
men form  in  a  body,  and  endeavour 
to  'rush'  the  Sophomores  away; 
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and  the  straggling  and  scuffling 
which  ensues  is  yery  apt  to  bring 
the  college  tutors  'who  perform  also 
the  duties  of  proctors  in  America) 
down  upon  the  offenders.  The 
punishments  for  these  and  like  of- 
fences consist  of  marks  of  demerit, 
a  certain  number  of  which  entail 
successively  'letters  home/  'warn- 
ings,' and  suspension  or  expulsion; 


or  if  the  offence  is  a  very  serious 
one,  the  latter  severe  remedy  is  at 
once  applied.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferences between  American  and 
English  universitieB,  as  will  be 
seen  by  what  has  already  been 
written :  and  I  hope  to  make  the 
contrast  yet  more  apparent  in  a 
second  article. 

Geo.  MAESPB4CK  Towle. 


OFFICERS  AND  GENTLEMEN; 
I. 


JUNGLEPOBE  was  <me  of  the 
most  charming  stations  in  the 
North-west  provinces  of  India.  It 
was  open  to  only  one  objection :  it 
had  been  burnt  down.  It  had  played 
too  serious  a  part  in  the  drama 
known  as '  The  Mutinies '  to  escape 
some  of  their  most  striking  effects; 
and  when  the  piece  had  at  last  ceased 
to  ran,  the  place  was  quite  unfit  to  be 
seen,  and  ought  to  have  denied  itself 
to  visitors. 

There  was  nothing  to  object  to  as 
for  as  Nature  was  concerned.  Our 
ancient  friend,  in  fact>  had  favoured 
Junglepore  nuther  more  than  most 
parts  of  the  provinces.  It  was  green 
rather  thaji  otherwise,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  in  compliment 
to  its  grass,  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery. 
A  native  proverb  says  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other,  the  castor-oil 
plant  may  pass  as  a  tree ;  but  though 
some  dusty,  dark  hedges  here  and 
there  indicated  the  presence  of  that 
particularly  ugly  shrab,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it  to  do  duty  in  its 
more  dignified  capacity;  for  the 
spreading  peepul  was  in  profusion, 
while  topes  of  mangoes  contributed 
to  make  things  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  to  keep  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

But  as  regards  the  works  of  man, 
the  best  friend  of  Junglepore  must 
have  admitted  that  it  looked  simply 
awful.  People  managed  to  live  in 
it,  but  only  the  grossest  flattery 
could  describe  it  as  habitable.  A 
few  months  before  the  time  of  which 


I  write,  everybody  not  prevented  by 
Sepoys  over  whom  they  had  no  con- 
trol, ran  away ;  and  when  some  of 
them  came  back  they  mi^ht  well  be 
excused  for  not  recognizing  their 
former  home.  The  church  had  no 
spire  to  speak  of;  and  though  its 
walls  had  insisted  upon  standing, 
its  interior  had  been  very  hmdly 
dealt  by.  As  suggestive  of  otiier 
details,  I  may  mention  that  the 
pulpit  was  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  outside.  The  jail  and  the 
public  offices  were  utterly  unfit  for 
purposes  of  punishment  or  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  for  the  private  houses 
—bungalows  for  the  most  part— the 
mildest  damage  done  to  them  was 
the  demolition  of  their  roo&,  win- 
dow-frames, and  furniture ;  so  you 
may  be  sure  that  a  ^reat  deal  of 
patching-up  was  reqxured  before  a 
few  of  them  could  be  made  available 
for  shelter. 

The  society  of  the  place  was  but 
as  partially  restored  as  the  place 
itself.  There  was  understood  to  be 
a  judge  who  occasionally  appeared 
in  a  ruined  kutcherry,  supported  by 
ruined  clerks ;  and  a  magistrate  who 
exercised  his  functions  in  a  similarly 
mournful  manner,  with  the  support 
of  a  blighted  police.  But  of  these 
and  other  officials  little  was  seen  in 
private  life.  From  foree  of  habit 
they  gave  one  another  dinner-parties 
now  and  then;  but  the  effort  was 
melancholy,  and  sociality  evidently 
did  not  thrive.  Some  of  Uie  younger 
men  of  the  station  got  more  to- 
gether, and  tried  to  give  a  tone  to 
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amusement,  fbremoet  among  these 
being  some  of  the  offioera  of  the 
troop  of  Horse  ArtUlery  bef<»e 
alluded  to.  But  the  leader  will  un- 
derstand the  state  of  things  better  if 
I  introduce  him  to  a  pcurty  <^  the 
youth  of  the  station. 


n. 

'^  Itisinaferandahof  fheArtillerj 
Barracks  that  our  fiiends  are  as- 
sembled, just  as  the  sun  is  seating 
behind  tiie  barren  hills  whidi  boimd 
the  peepuls  and  the  mangoes  and 
the  castor-oil  plants  of  the  inmie- 
diate  rieinity.  The  building  is  (me 
of  a  series  of  similar  ranges,  and  is 
ap|)ropriated  as  the  offioers'  quartos. 
It  is  a  row  of  single  rooms,  open 
both  back  and  fi^nt,  the  doors, 
made  of  green  jalousies,  being  win- 
dows as  well,  and  having  a  tiled 
roof,  which  will  not  bum  quite  so 
soon  as  tinder,  as  is  the  ease  wifii  a 
thatched  one.  The  doors  are  mostly 
open,  so  there  is  no  dificuliy  in 
seeing  that  the  furniture  within  is  of 
a  very  primitive  diaraoter,  a  camp- 
bed  and  a  camp-table  being  the 
principal  items  in  etxk.  Outside 
one  of  the  doors  is  a  group  of 
young  men,  one  stretched  on  a 
charpoy,  which  has  been  broughtout 
for  the  purpose ;  another  in  a  rock- 
ing chair;  and  the  rest  sitting  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  circumstances 
win  allow.  They  are  mostly  smoking 
—the  eternal  Manilla,  of  course — 
and  looking  listlessly  out  upon  the 
open  space  before  them,  where  the 
lK>rses  of  the  troop  are  picketed  m 
a  double  line,  and  indicating  by  ob- 
vious impatience  as  to  halters  and 
heel  ropes,  and  a  general  chorus  of 
neighing,  that  i^e  time  has  oome 
for  the  distribution  oS  their  evening 
gram. 

*  The  ccmversation  is  intermittent, 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  sustained 
growL      : 

'  This  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
founded hole  that  ever  a  man  was 
sent  to,'  remarks  one. 

Tve  seen  nobody  outside  our 
own  mess — counting,  of  course,  the 
honorary  members— for  six  weeks,* 
says  another. 

'Nobody  has  asked  me  to  dinner 


for  three  months,'  is  tiie  plaint  of 
a  third. 

'I  heard  that  the  Brig,  had  some 
people  last  night— some  of  the  civi* 
iians  and  the  Staff,'  said  the  first 
speaker.  'There  was  no  champagne, 
and  the  little  claret  that  there  was 
was  boiling.' 

'  Well,  of  course  wine  will  be  boil- 
ing this  weather  if  tlrare's  no  ice,' 
was  the  practical  rejoinder;  and  the 
speaker  added,  'But  I  should  not 
care  so  much  about  that  if  there 
was  something  like  society;  but 
what's  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  fun 
with  only  two  ladies.  If  s  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  we  did  not  begin 
sooner  to  make  up  to  the  o&er  set 
They  are  the  cmly  people  who  do 
anything,  and  I  hear  they  enjoy 
themselves  immensely.  I'll  wager 
i^utt  you  like  that  we  shall  not  get 
to  thffl  ball  of  theirs.  Tot  my  piurt, 
I  think  the  Myrtle  girls  are  just  as 
much  ladies  as  anybody  Fve  met  in 
India.  If  they  did  not  keep  that 
infernal  shop — ^but,  however,  I'm 
quite  ready  to  forgive  that,  as  fiur  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

There  was  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  Myrtles  might  keep 
fifty  shops  if  they  would  only  make 
themselves  agreeable.  Mrs.  Myrtle, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  was  the 
milliner,  or  rather  one  of  the  mil- 
liners, of  the  station;  luid  her 
daughters.  Flora  and  Adelaide,  the 
most  admired  girls,  almost,  in  the 
provinces.  The  'infernal  shop'  was 
agamst  them,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
kept  them  out  of  society  proper, 
otiierwiBe  ^be  girls  might  have  made 
the  best  matches  in  India.  Even 
when  the  station  was  full,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  places  to  go  to,  these 
young  ladies  fdways  had  a  following 
of  men  who  were  very  handsomely 
prepared,  for  the  sake  of  the  he(mx 
yeux,  to  be  affiible,  and  forget  the 
claims  of  their  own  elevated  social 
position.  But  Mrs.  Myrtle,  though 
a  very  good-natured  person  —  she 
was  too  stout  to  be  otherwise— car- 
ried prudence  to  any  extent,  and 
'did  not  choose  her  daughters  to 
mix  with  people  who  would  not 
know  them  upon  equal  terms,  and 
whose  intentions  were  not  to  be 
trusted.'  Besides,  as  she  well  re- 
membered, some  experiments  which 
T  a 
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i  the  way  of  exoep- 
had  not  turned  out 

Tontbful  officers 
Imitted  to  balls  at 
iters  were  present 

conducted  them- 
lels  of  propriety, 
rated  reiiresbment ; 
aerated  affection; 
note  scandalonslyy 

a  combination  of 
L  Myrtle  remarked, 
>  were  gentlemen 
hemseWes  as  such ;' 
unfortunately,  that 
the  ffenUemen,  so 
om  she  had  been 
[xsial  contact,  had 
deal  There  was  a 
,  too,  on  the  part  of 
'society,  as  it  called 
Qsly  and  half  cy- 
trnision  of  the  first 
er,  in  India,  draw 
ne  in  iheir  assoda- 
per,  perhaps,  than 
iglana,  but  marked 
gree,  because  they 
Bss  personal  know- 
vrhom  th^y  do  not 
r  circle,  and  those 
ot  include  in  their 
ve  or  less  personal 
9m.  These  are  oon- 
ble  from  a  limited 

which  the  small 
le  lai^er  than  they 
lome,  and,  though 
y  which  has  only  an 
,  are  apt  to  take  co- 
to  one  person  being 
ler.  Tnese  are  very 
o  discuss,  but  they 
BmselTcs  in  India; 
ng  to  things  as  they 
things  as  uey  ought 

m  the  awkward  &ct 
ot  always  behaying 
ulmitted  to  inferior 
IS  a  special  jealousy 
the  'second  class' 
far  worse  than  their 
^hen  exposed  to  the 
superior  rank.  The 
ake  some  allowances 
nitted  in  their  cause ; 
3X  found  themselves 
supplanted,  and  by 
to  hold  their  own 


against  the  attractions  of  their  rivals* 
So,  between  one  consideration  and 
another,  there  was,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer,  a  more  than  usually 
strong  line  drawn  between  classes 
in  Junglepore;  and  the  hopes  of 
any  of  the  first  class  being  admitted 
to  the  second  class  ball— a  subscrip- 
tion affair  just  coming  off—  seemed 
very  small  indeed.  Yauant  attempts 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  our 
Artillery  friends  and  others  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Myrtle, 
but  with  a  strong  tendency  towards 
failure  rather  than  success.     Had 
the  ladies  exclusively  adhered  to  the 
millinery  line   there  would   have 
been  no  hope ;  for  unmarried  gentle- 
men, even  though '  behaving  them- 
selves as  such,'  could  not  go  to  the 
shop  with  the  continual  excuse  of 
wanting  bonnets  and  ball-dresses. 
But,  happily  for  occasional  oppor- 
tunities, Mre.  Myrtle  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  absence  of  ladies 
in  the  station,  to  extend  her  com- 
mercial operations  to  articles  re- 
quired by  men.  She  very  prudently, 
in  fact,  enlarged  her  stock-in-trade 
to   such  matters    as  wine,  beer, 
brandy,  gunpowder,  riding-whips, 
and  other  odd  things,  including  a 
couple  of  saddles,  which  were  very 
carefully  avoided  by  everybody — 
buying  a  saddle  in  a  millings  shop 
would  have  been  rather  too  strong 
a  concession  even  for  the  distracted 
days  of  the  mutinies.  But  the  wine, 
the  beer,  the  brandy,  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  riding- whips,  notwitnstand- 
ing  the  appalling  prices  of  those 
articles,  gave  an  excuse  for  gentle- 
men who  had  nothing  else  to  do  to 
pay  visits  to  the  estabuidunent;  and 
there,  if  they  were  very  fortunate, 
they  might  chance  to  see  one  of  the 
Miss  Myrtles.     But  even  then  a 
glimpse  included  most  of  the  gra- 
tification;  for  those  young  Isdies 
were  understood  to  be  'above  the 
business,'  and  never  interfered  in 
commercial     transactions.      Their 
shop,  too,  was  quite  like  a  private 
house;   you   could  not   enter  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  the  stock- 
in-trade  was  displayed,  without  a 
sense  of  interference  with  an  in- 
teresting family.    So  exclusive,  in- 
deed, were  the  beauties  of  Jungle- 
pore,  that  their  numerous  admirers 
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of  the  upper  class  bad  yery  little 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ad- 
miration except  at  church  on  Son- 
days,  when  staring,  at  any  rate, 
was  privileged,  and  indulged  in, 
I  am  afraid,  to  a  very  improper 
extent. 

The  party  in  the  verandah  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  laziness.  Talk- 
ing, even,  had  become  a  bore.  And 
the  horses  in  front  being  now  en- 
f;aged  with  their  gram,  the  only 
Bound  heard  was  the  occasional  pop- 
ping of  a  botUe  of  soda-water,  as 
one  after  another— of  the  men,  not 
the  horses— sought  the  resource  of 
a  '  peg.'  A  yery  ordinary  incident, 
or  rather  an  incident  which  would 
have  been  ordinary  in  ordinary  times, 
came  to  their  relief;  a  gentleman  on 
foot  was  heard  inquiring  of  a  native 
servant  which  was  the '  mess  kote.' 

'Somebody  going  to  drop  us  a 
ticket.  Thaf s  a  novelty,  at  any 
rate— reminds  one  that  one  is  a 
gentleman.' 

This  remark  was  made  by  Honey- 
dew,  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the 
lioop,  a  '  pretty '  specimen  of  a  boy, 
who  sought  to  carry  ofif  his  juvenile 
appearance  by  treating  things  in 
general  with  a  cool  air  of  patronage, . 
and  measuring  them  by  a  'gentle- 
manly' standfurd  upon  all  possible 
occasions. 

'  Don't  think  he  looks  much  like 
one  himself,'  observed  Captain  Gal- 
livant, the  senior  officer  of  the 
group.  '  Competition  Wallah,  I 
suspect ;  wonder  if  he's  brought  a 
wife.' 

'  He's  new  at  any  rate,'  said  Lark- 
all,  another  lieutenant,  'and  if 
he  brings  us  some  fun  I'll  forgive 
him.' 

'  You  and  your  fun  will  ruin  us 
with  the  Myrtles,'  growled  Gallivant 
He  was  about  tooxplain  why,  when 
Honeydew  exclaimed — 

'  By  Jove  1— friend  of  mine— have 
him  in.' 

Honeydew  was  oflf  the  verandah 
in  an  instant,  and  in  another  mi- 
nute had  brought  back  the  stranger, 
who  had  just  gained  the  informa- 
tion he  sought,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way.  With  cheerful  affa- 
bility Honeydew  presented  him  all 
round  to  his  friends — ^'Mr.  Mild- 
tnay,  civil  seryioe,  just  appointed 


to  this  lovely  place— Bloaker's  Joint, 
you  know.'  Bloaker  was  the  ma- 
gistrate and  collector,  and  one  of 
the  unpopular  officials  who  were 
so  seldom  seen  or  heard  of. 

Mildmay  was  at  once  made  at 
home,  promptly  supplied  with  a 
peg,  and  offered  his  choice  of  half 
a  dozen  cheroot-cases,  represented 
in  their  extremes  by  Gallivant's 
embroidered  bijou,  in  which  reposed 
some  delicate  Number  Threes,  and 
Honeydew's  young  portmanteau, 
bursting  with  an  uncompromising 
crowd  of  Number  Ones.  Mildmay 
was  at  his  ease  at  once,  as  men  are 
apt  to  be  who  are  early  placed  in 
positions  of  respect  ana  respon- 
sibility, but  there  was  little  in  his 
appearance  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  ordinary  youth  of  Britain.  He 
had  a  keen,  dever  face,  but  was  in- 
significant in  his  general  exterior, 
and  might  have  passed  for  an  in- 
dustrious clerk  on  a  high  stool  and 
a  low  salarv.  There  are  such  men 
in  all  grades  of  life,  from  dukes 
downwards,  and  perhaps  I  might 
say  upwards  too.  As  Honeydew 
once  said  in  his  patronizing  wav, 
'  Kings  are  an  odd  lot  to  look  at  m 
these  days.'  Honeydew,  by  the 
way,  who  dressed  not  wisely  but 
too  swell,  was  not  very  proud  of 
his  friend's  inattention  to  outward 
efifect.  The  matter  was  probably 
in  his  mind  when  he  said  pro* 
sently— 

'  And  how  came  you  here  in  this 
lowly  manner,  on  foot?' 

'  I  carried  myself  because  I  had 
nothing  to  carry  me,'  was  the  care- 
less answer.  '  My  solitary  horse  is 
on  the  road,  and  so  is  my  heavy 
baggage.  I  came  up  from  Calcutta 
in  hght  marching  order  for  the 
sake  of  i^peed,  and  am  staying  at 
the  D&k  Bun^ow.  I  arrived  only 
this  morning,  and  as  you  were  the 
only  man  I  knew  in  the  station,  I 
thought  I  would  leave  my  first  caid 
at  your  mess  after  presenting  my- 
self of  course  to  Bloaker.' 

'  Who  did  not  ask  you  to  dinner, 
of  course,  so  you'll  dine  with  us.' 

'  Delighted,'  was  the  quiet  reply, 
involving  no  reference  to  the  want 
of  hospitality  elsewhere.  '  But  my 
walk  brought  me  a  pleasant  adven- 
ture.  I  met  two  of  the  most  chann- 
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yon  ever  saw,  and  sayed 
'  the  prettiest.' 
-yondon'tsayso!'  gasped 
,  with  an  earnestness  that 
n  all  laagh. 

indeed/  i»oceeded  Mild- 
[  was  passing  near  the 
not  much  admiring  the 
the  way—' 

Bfl  a  Tery  gentlemanly 
Qterposed  Honeydew,  'b&- 
Ion.  the  East  India  Com- 
ith  Mutineers  spoiled  the 

I  was  passing  by  the 
hen  two  young  ladies  rid- 
ies  oame  cantering  by. 
B  one  of  the  most  hideous 
^ou  ever  saw,  painted  like 
ml,  crouching  by  the  side 
Ad ;  and  the  nearest  pony 
him,  as  the  animal  well 
0  ordinary  shy,  but  a 
m  one  side  of  the  road  to 
The  girl  must  be  a  very 
r  to  have  kept  her  seat  as 
but  she  was  in  great  dan- 
dng  it  inunediately  after; 
my,  upon  being  urged  to 
monster  again,  took  to 
ad  I  thought  would  have 
on  his  rider.  It  was  at 
kure  that  I  went  to  her 
,  seized  the  Mdle  in  what 
ind  to  pronounce  a  very 

manner,  and  not  only 
he  brute,  but  caught  the 
ly  arms  just  as  ahe  had 
uit  and  was  filing  to  the 

i^as  a  general  munnur  of 
ibove  which  was  heard  a 
tic,  '  By  Jove  T  from  the 
e  Gallivant.  'And  what 
ced  half  a  dozen  Toices. 
just  as  she  was  safely  on 
ad  she  and  her  sister  were 
me  in  the  prettiest  man- 
ble,  up  came  the  two 
course  too  late  to  be  of 
nd  after  them,  riding  an- 
y,  came  a  young  cub  of  a 
little  younger  than  the 
evidently  a  brother,  from 
insensibility  he  showed  to 
Lty.  He  thanked  me,  too, 
r  way,  then  said  that  the 
distress  might  have  his 
he  would  take  hers ;  and 
i;  settled,  and  the  syces 


busy  changing  the  saddles,  I  had 
no  excuse  for  remaining,  so  made 
my  most  insinuating  bow  and 
paiasedon.' 

'  And  what  were  the  girls  like  ?* 
chorused  the  group,  and  Honeydew 
added  in  addition,  '  One  was  a 
chestnut  and  the  other  was  a  bay 
— wasn't  it  so?' 

Honeydew's  illustrative  mode  of 
description 'was  very  properly  re- 
buked by  his  friends.  Gallivant 
being  particularly  indignant  I 
don't  think  Mildmay  either  much 
liked  the  way  of  putting  the  caee, 
but  he  proceeded  good-humour- 
edly— 

•  Well,  one  was  dark— I  mean  as 
to  her  hair  and  eyes— and  the  other 
lighter  and  brighter.  They  were 
both  beautifol  girls,  the  lighter  one 
espedally.  I  particularly  noticed 
her  hair,  because  her  hat  fell  o£f, 
and  it  all  came  down;  and  when  she 
raised  her  eyes  I  noticed  that  they 
were  the  colour  of  the  cornflower, 
with  a  deep  light  like  that  of  a 
sapphire.' 

'  Bravo !'  said  Gallivant, '  you  beat 

Hon^dew  at  description.    You  are 

a  ludcy  fellow— we  all  know  who 

were  the  girls  you  met— th^  had 

'  grey  habits,  hadn't  they  T 

*  Yes,' interposed  Honeydew,  *not 
quite  gentlemanlike.  Mofuasil,  yoa 
know,  wouldn't  do  for  the  Bow,  or 
even  the  course  in  Calcutta.' 

'  Yes,  th^y  had  grey  habits,'  said 
Mildmay.  '  And  yoa  know  them, 
it  seems.    What  is  their  name  ?' 

'  Myrtle— Flora  and  Adelaide,' 
replied  Gallivant  '  They  are  the 
belles  of  the  station.' 

'  And  what  are  they— military  or 
civn?' 

'  Neither,  in  the  sense  you  mean. 
Their  mother  keeps  the  milliner's 
shop  just  out  of  cantonments ;  the 
one  in  the  large  compound  filled 
with  trees.' 

'  I  saw  the  house  this  morning, 
but  I  saw  no  signs  of  its  being  a 
milliner's.' 

This  was  a  sore  point  of  Gkdli- 
vant's,  to  which  he  had  already 
made  allusion. 

'  No,'  he  said,  'Larkall  and  some 
of  his  particular  friends  stole  the 
board  last  night,  as  they  have  done 
several  times  before.      There  are 
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two  milliners  in  the  station— Hying 
at  its  two  extreme  ends,  abont  four 
miles  anui;.  When  Larkall  and 
his  frienos  haye  ezhansted  all  other 
ways  of  being  witty,  they  go  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  steal  Mrs. 
Myrtle's  hoard,  and  plant  it  in 
Mrs.  Ivy's  compound ;  and  by  way 
of  justice  to  both  parties,  bring  Mrs. 
lyy's  board  away  and  set  it  up  in 
Mrs.  Myrtle's  compound.  As  the 
two  are  something  more  than  rivals, 
and  not  upon  speaking  terms,  it 
takes  about  three  days'  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  mediating  frleiids  to 
effect  an  exchange.  The  conse- 
quence of  games  such  as  this  is, 
that  people  like  the  Myrtles  are 
afraid  of  us,  and  won't  let  us  go  to 
^eir  balls,  even  when  we  are  so 
hard  up  kur  society  as  we  are  at 
present.  There  is  one  just  c(»Ding 
off  now,  and  we  are  t^ing  to  get 
inyitati(»s  through  a  yery  decent 
Mk>w,  a  railwiQr  contractor,  who 
not  setting  up  to  be  anybody  in 
partioular,  manages  to  haye  the 
run  of  the  only  pleasant  society  in 
the  place.  He  is  doing  eyerything 
he  can  for  U8»  but  I  know  he  will 
not  succeed.' 

Before  Mildmay  could  make  any 
comment  upon  these  important 
xeyelations,  we  noise  of  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  a  rider,  unexoeptionably 
mounted,  dashed  up  to  the  verandah. 
It  was  noother  than  Mr.  Siding,  the 
railway  contractor,  just  alluded  to. 
He  was  a  pleasant-looking,  off-hand 
person,  scrujpulously  dressed  in 
rather  a  sporting  manner,  contrast- 
ing, thereiore,  remarkably  with  most 
of  the  officers,  whose  mufti  had  be- 
come somewhat  accidental  after  all 
the  campaignhag  they  had  gone 
through.  Honeydew,  who  did  not 
consiiter  him  quite  a  gentleman, 
resented  this  careful  array  as  much 
as  he  deprecated  the  negligence  of 
some  of  his  friends,  and  declared 
that  lading  always  looked  'in  a 
commercial  state  of  cleanliness.' 
But  most  of  the  men  took  y^  kindly 
to  him,  and  to  do  Siding  justice,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  repaid  their 
attentions  with  mofuse  hospitality 
—rather  a  rare  thing  in  Junglepore 
in  those  days. 

His  presence  upon  this  occasiim 
was  hailed  with  great  interest,  for 


he  brought  news  of  the  ball.  'Ifs 
all  up,'  he  Baid,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  made  on  every  side.  M 
did  my  best,  but  could  do  nothing. 
The  answer  to  the  application,  how- 
ever, is  a  curiosity.  Here  it  is—it 
is  addressed  to  me  by  the  manager 
of  the  affair.' 
And  Siding  reed  ak>ud : 

'DkabSir, 

'I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
give  an  un&vourable  reply  to  your 
application,  on  the  part  of  your 
friends,  for  tickets  for  the  ball. 
The  Committee  met  last  night  to 
consider  the  question,  and  came  to 
the  unanimous  resolution  that  no 
officers  or  gentlemen  could  be  ad- 
mitted. 

'  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

'  John  Mango.' 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at 
this  humble  if  not  insolent  epistle, 
followed,  howeyer,  by  expressions  of 
disgust  Then  came  a  little  talk 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  midst  of 
wnich  Larkall  declared  that  he  had 
an  idea.  'You  accuse  me,'  he 
said,  '  of  doing  you  harm  with  my 
fun.  We'll  see  now  if  it  can't  be 
to  your  service.  Sidmg,  dine  with 
me  at  the  mess  to-night,  and  help 
us  to  talk  oyer  my  plot' 

There  was  not  too  much  time 
for  Siding  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  make  a  hasty  change  of  toilet 
at  his  bungalow  close  by.  For  the 
dressing-bugle  went  while  they  were 
talking,  and  they  all  separated  to 
meet  again  in  the  bare,  whitewashed 
bungalow  adjoiniDg,  where  the  mess 
was  held— an  institution  now,  by 
the  way,  shorn  of  most  of  its  glories, 
for  the  plate  was  at  a  bank  in 
Bombay,  and  the  arrangements  were 
generally  in  the  rough.  There  was 
the  band  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  had 
no  new  music  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
There  were  drawbacks,  but  th^ 
did  not  interfere  with  a  pleasant 
eyening,  nor  prevent  the  discussion 
of  Larkall's  plot,  and  a  determi- 
nation upon  a  course  of  action  in 
pursuance  thereof. 
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III. 

be  following  momiDg,  in 
nee  with  previous  arrange- 
Mildmay  went  to  break- 
th  Siding,  who,  hearing  for 
;t  time  that  his  new  friend 
the  D^  Bungalow,  insisted 
dtting  him  up  until  he  could 
ouse  for  himself.  Breakfast 
Qd  a  cheroot  discussed,  the 
ipped  into  Siding's  buggy — 
lad  grasshopper  springs  and 
t  stepper  in  the  station  be- 
bhe  shafts— and  drove  out 
the  business  which  had 
\,  them  together.  Mildmay 
nervous,  and  on  the  way 

m  my  honour,  if  I  think 
lis  affair  much  more  I  shall 
upon  returning.  I  feel 
1  already  of  the  part  I  am 
i  to  play.' 

Dsense/  answered  Siding; 
troduce  you  as  Mr.  Mildmay, 
therthe  mamma  nor  the  girls 
ve  anything  to  do  with  you. 
esent  you  in  the  oompara- 
lumble  position  of  a  patrol 
ustoms  Department— a  post 
the  late  Mr.  Myrtle— they 
ke  a  great  deal  of  you,  and 
y  get  you  a  ticket  for  the 
b  enable  you,  with  a  little 
nent,  to  get  our  three  friends 
es.' 

1, 1  suppose  I  am  pledged 
must  change  my  name  too. 
:er  hears  of  this,  and  reports 
lall  be  in  a  nice  scrape, 
er  mind ;  you'll  get  out  of 
e  say.  I'll  write  a  name  for 
uy  card.  What  shall  it  be  ? 
ng  like  your  own,  eh?  It 
x)k  well  to  call  you  Mild — 
ie  the  other  syllable,  and 
u  May.  It's  a  pretty  name, 
interest  the  girls  at  once.' 
II,  as  you  please;  but  I  feel 
B  a  swindler.' 

high-stepper  was  by  this 
ifting  the  pair  upon  the 
3per  springs  through  the 
d  into  the  compound  of— 
say  Mrs.  Myrtle?  Siding, 
[end  of  the  family,  did  not 
p  to  the  entrance  of  the 
I  shop,'  but  went  round 
back  of  the  house,  where  a 


young  lady  in  white  was  reading  in 
the  verandah. 

Disturbed  by  the  noise  of  wheels, 
the  young  lady  in  white  raised  her 
head,  and  Mildmay  recognized  his 
friend  of  the  preo^ng  day,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  the  refractory 
pony. 

Mildmay  felt  frightfully  confused, 
although  the  sight  was  so  far  from 
being  unexpected  that  the  lady  was 
the  main  object  of  his  visit  She 
was  even  more  unmistakably  im- 
pressed, for  she  coloured  deeply  as 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  took  the 
card  which  the  syce  placed  in  her 
hands. 

'  Ton  will  find  mamma  within,' 
she  said,  hurriedly,  after  returning 
the  gentlemen's  salute ;  then  adding 
abruptly,  *  I  will  go  and  tell  her,' 
as  an  excuse  for  a  hasty  disappear- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  was  serving  some 
customers.  '  What  an  awful  situ- 
ation,' thought  Mildmay— but  Ade- 
laide, the  elder  of  the  daughters, 
was  in  the  apartment  opening  upon 
the  verandah,  and  received  the 
visitors  with  less  embarassment  than 
her  sister,  but  some  confusion  as 
far  as  the  stranger  was  concerned. 
Siding,  who  was  subject  to  no 
weakness  of  the  kind,  soon  put  her 
at  her  ease,  however,  and  told  all  the 
necessary  falsehoods  about  his  friend 
with  the  most  unblushing  assurance. 
Adelaide— the  bay  beauty,  accord- 
ing to  Honeydew's  description — was 
a  beauty  beyond  doubt ;  and  when 
Flora  presently  joined  them  he  was 
doubtful  for  some  minutes  which 
to  most  admire.  Adelaide's  eyes 
were  hazel,  and  her  style  was  gene- 
rally the  richer  and  more  sunny  of 
the  two.  But  the  cornflower  orbs 
with  the  sapphire  light  were  soon 
shining  in  his  heart  beyond  all 
hope  of  removal.  The  more  he 
gazed,  and  the  more  she  talked — 
for  Mildmay  could  not  take  much 
part  in  the  conveisation— the  more 
convinced  was  he  that  a  crisis  in 
his  life  had  come  which  comes  to 
few  men  more  than  once.  And 
with  it  arose  the  bitter  remem- 
brance that  he  was  an  impostor— 
that  he  was  gaining  her  friendship, 
and  his  quick  perceptions  told  him 
that  it  might  be  something  more, 
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under  a  Mse  name,  and  with  a 
&lse  account  of  his  condition  in 
life.  Truly,  his  fraud  was  on  the 
generous  side  •  but  it  was  no  less 
fraud  for  all  that,  and  he  felt  how 
much  to  his  discredit  his  motives 
might  be  misconstrued.  He  ex- 
perienced, too,  not  a  few  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  swindler 
who  pretends  to  be  what  he 
is  not  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
society  into  which  he  had  intradcd, 
had'  none  of  what  may  be  called  its 
watchwords,  and  was  in  danger  of 
betraying  himself  every  time  he 
ventured  out  of  the  very  shallow 
water  in  which  he  could  alone  feel 
safe.  But  for  Siding  he  would  have 
sunk  even  in  thai  But  Siding  was 
completely  unabashed,  and  played 
his  part  with  such  eae^  assarance  as 
to  give  him  a  certain  inspiration. 
When  Mrs.  Myrtle  came  in  he  made 
himself  as  pleasant  to  that  large 
lady  as  he  had  been  to  her  daugh- 
ters in  her  absence;  and  Mildmay 
was  appalled  to  find  the  interest 
which  his  own  assumed  character 
gave  him  in  her  eyes.  He  had 
evidently  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression u^  all  three  ladies,  and 
their  cordiality  cut  him  like  a 
knife.  Siding  saw  the  advantage 
already  gained,  and  presently  put 
in  an  appeal  for  the  ball.  It  was 
received  in  the  readiest  manner. 
Of  course  Mr.  May  should  have  a 
ticket,  which  could  be  easily  given, 
as  Mrs.  Myrtle  had  still  several  to 
s^are.  The  latter  was  a  welcome 
piece  of  news,  but  Siding  was  too 
prudent  to  avail  himself  of  it  at  the 
time.  Questions,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  might  have  been  asked,  and 
the  further  appeal  would  be  better 
made  in  writing.  The  preliminary 
noint  gained,  Siding  rose  to  go,  and 
Mildmay,  however  disposed  to  stay 
all  day,  felt  it  a  wonderftd  relief  to 
accompany  him. 

Once  more  in  the  free  air  Mild- 
may breathed  again,  and  his  heart 
bounded  higher  than  the  grass- 
hopper springs  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  freedom.  But  his  con- 
science smote  him  awfully,  and  he 
needed  all  Siding's  worldly  philoso- 
phy to  carry  him  through  the 
course  to  which  he  was  committed. 
At  Siding's  bungalow,  after  tiffin, 


however,  he  was  induced  to  write  a 
note  af^king  for  three  more  tickets, 
for  friends,  whose  names  he  took 
care  not  to  mention,  and  then  he 
awaited  the  event  in  something  like 
the  spirit  of  a  criminal  condenmed 
to  execution.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  consideration  for  his 
friends  would  never  have  borne 
him  through  the  ordeal,  and  that 
whatever  his  original  motive,  that 
which  impelled  him  now  was  the 
pure  selfishness  of  love.  For  the 
sake  of  the  cornflower  eyes  with  the 
sapphire  light  he  would  have  gone 
anywhere  and  done  anything.  I 
mention  this  fact  lest  the  r^er 
should  assign  to  Mildmay  more  of 
the  character  of  an  angel  of  con- 
scientiousness than  he  had  a  fiadr 
right  to  claioL 

Ton  may  be  sure,  too,  that  he 
was  fairly  demorali^  when  the 
four  tickets  punctually  came  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

IV. 

Our  three  friends  of  the  Artillery 
had  no  scruples  about  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunify 
which  they  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  obtain.  Their  names  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  previous  ap- 
plication, so  that  they  had  not 
been  personally  refused,  and  neither 
of  them  was  afflicted  with  sufficient 
modesty  to  spoil  his  pleasure  upon 
the  occasion.  That  they  should 
care  so  much  about  a  ball  seems 
more  compatible  with  the  character 
of  young  ladies  fresh  from  school 
than  that  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  But  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  hard  life  they  had  led 
for  many  months  past,  and  the 
stagnant  state  of  Junglepore,  giving 
80  little  play  to  the  reaction  which 
sets  in  after  a  severe  campaign. 
Moreover,  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way  aroused  their  ardour. 
The  same  pleasure  offered  to  them 
in  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  probably  have  been  received 
with  comparative  indifference. 
However  that  may  be,  they  were 
certainly  remarkably  ready  for 
the  festivity  upon  the  night  when 
it  came  to  pass. 

This  was  only  two  nights  after 
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Mildmay's  call  upon  the  Myrties^ 
and  there  had  been  no  meeting  in 
the  meanwhile  between  the  new 
aliies.  The  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  a  garden  honse  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  lent  by  a 
natiye  banker  for  the  occasion,  with 
the  costomary  courtesy  of  his  class. 
Thither  onr  friends  betook  them- 
selyes  with  some  ponctoaliiiy  after 


Appearances  promised  well  upon 
their  arrival.  The  grounds  were 
light  with  colonred  lamps,  which 
would  have  looked  brighter  but  for 
the  moon  taking  the  duty  somewhat 
out  of  tbeir  hands.  Between  the 
two  the  effect  was  highly  festive; 
and  if  the  reader  will  picture  to 
himself  an  eastern  garden  with  its 
narrow  walks  and  its  sunken  beds, 
its  broad-leaved  trees,  and  its  many- 
coloured  flowers,  its  streams,  its 
fountains,  and  its  fruits  that  scent 
the  air,  he  will  save  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  description. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  should  men- 
tion tnat  the  house  in  the  midst 
looked  as  much  like  a  fairy  palace 
as  a  house  can  be  expected  to  look 
that  has  been  built  by  men  and 
paid  for  by  money.  And  it  should 
also  be  added  that  the  stranger  who 
admired  it  from  without  was  des- 
tined to  a  fresh  kind  of  sensation 
when  he  regarded  it  from  within. 
The  apartments  were  large  and 
lofty,  uid  all  being  thrown  open, 
were  presented  at  once  to  the  eye. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  their  i^pear- 
ance  .  was  strictly  oriantaL  The 
houses  of  great  men  in  the  East 
have  very  little  about  them  that  is 
eastern,  except  the  private  apart- 
ments, including  those  devoted  to 
the  ladies  of  the  fiunily,  where,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  visitors  sae  not 
intxoduoed;  and  the  mansion  in 
question  was  not  oocupied,  and  only 
occasionally  visited  by  its  owner. 
It  was  given  up,  therefore,  to  all 
those  inoongruous  accessories  which 
native  gentlemen,  who  are  generally 
ready  to  buy  and  hold  it  a  degra- 
daticm  to  sell,  are  apt  to  find  accu- 
mulate upon  their  premises.  Then* 
idea  of  furnishing,  one  would  sup- 
pose, to  be  that  of  crowding  as 
many  movables  as  poesiUe  into  a 
certain  prescribed  space.     In  the 


apartments  devoted  to  the  ball 
^ere  was  a  decidedly  curious  ga- 
thering. Chandeliers  of  al  1  fashions 
and  all  dates  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
less  for  their  hght  than  as  inde- 
pendent decorations,  for  the  greater 
number  were  not  illuminated  at  all. 
On  the  floors,  except  where  a  clear- 
ance was  made  for  dancing,  were 
tables  of  European  patterns,  of  every 
possible  kind— dinmg-room  tables, 
drawing-room  tables,  card-tables, 
sofa-tables,  and  even  dressing-ta- 
bles with  looking-glasses  set  upon 
them  in  regular  form;  and  upon 
all  these  tables  objects  of  more  or 
less  ornament  were  lavishly  dis- 
played. Here  you  might  see  a 
cruet-stand,  there  a  statuette :  here 
a  mariner's  compass;  there  a  aumpy 
level  used  by  engineers.  Upon  a 
sideboard  stood  an  architect's  mo- 
del of  some  almshouses,  and  upon 
a  pedestal,  intended  for  a  statue, 
was  an  English  rat-trap,  designed 
upon  improved  prindplee.  Stufiied 
birds  and  animals  were  in  every 
direction.  The  walls  were  embel- 
lished with  looking-glasses  and 
pictures  wherever  they  could  be 
placed.  The  latter  were  of  uncer- 
tain schools  of  art  as  far  as  the 
paintinppi  were  concerned.  The 
prints  mcluded  most  of  those  pain- 
rally  familiar  works  given  away  by 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  but  were 
for  the  most  part  French,  of  a  sen- 
timental and  afifiBctionate  character, 
all  highly  coloured  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  producing  a  gorgeous 
efirect.  There  was  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  native  works  of  art,  and 
the  frumiture,  too,  included  spe- 
cimens of  wood  carvings  from  Bom- 
bay, Chinese  cabinets,  and  a  great 
many  articles  of  Eastern  manufac- 
ture. In  some  of  the  smaller  apart- 
ments were  beds,  of  British  or 
native  or^,  as  the  case  might 
be,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
placed  there  less  va  use  than  to  l:^ 
stowed  out  of  the  way.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  general  eflfect  of  the  furni- 
ture and  decorations,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  being  displayed 
for  sale. 
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T  D&Doing  was  well  on^  both  inside 
and  oat^e  of  the  house,  to  the 
mnsio  of  a  military  biuid  sta- 
tioned in  the  yeiandah^  when  onr 
friends  arrrred.  Their  appearance 
— the  militaiT  men  being  in  uni- 
form—created some  surprise ;  and 
a  few  of  the  g[ne8ts  looked  as  if  they 
rinded  thor  presence  as  an  in- 
tr^arikm.  Presently,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  preyent  mistakes,  asked 
them,  ciyiUy  enough,  if  they  had 
reoeiyed  inyitations,  and  these 
b^ng  inrodueed  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  So  the  new  comers 
soon  made  themselyes  at  home,  and 
establifllied  yery  amicable  relations 
with  eyerybody.  Mrs.  Myrtle  pre- 
sently took  an  of^rtunity  of  telling 
Mildmay  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  bringing  officers  to  the  ball, 
but  of  course  excused  him  on  ao- 
count  of  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  customs  of  the  society.  Her 
daughters,  by  the  way,  not  nearly 
so  ^cdusiye  as  their  mother,  were 
rather  glad  of  the  mistake  than 
otherwise;  and  the  sentiment,  I 
suspect  was  shared  by  most  of  the 
girls  present 

And  the  officen,  it  must  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Myrtle, 
being  gentlemen,  '  behayed  them- 
selyes as  such.'  They  were  ffuilty 
of  none  of  the  exaggerations  alladed 
to  just  now.  By  difKsrent  modes 
they  all  succeeded  in  pleasing-- 
GaUiyant  by  an  impartial  course  of 
'spooning'  with  his  partners; 
Honeydaw  by  that  genial  audacity 
whidi  was  always  the  admiration 
of  his  friends;  and  Larkall  by  a 
light  jocularity  which  was  equally 
his  own,  and  always  at  the  disposal 
of  othera  As  for  Siding,  his  foot 
was  eyidently  upon  his  natiye  heath, 
andj  his  name  was  Mac^egor  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  His  cleanli- 
ness, Hon^dew  always  maintained, 
was  more  commercial  in  eyening 
dress  than  in  morning;  but  this 
SBsthetic  objection  was  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  ordinary  eye,  which 
saw  nothing  that  was  not  charming 
in  the  shiny  precision  of  his  toilet, 
and  the  healthy  assurance  which 
marked  his  deportment  The  only 
one  of  the  party  who  caused  scand^ 


was  Mildmay.  The  manner  in 
which  he  appropriated  Flora  Myrtle 
to  himself,  was  by  one  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lady,  pro- 
nounced to  be  simply  disgnstmg. 
He  neyer  left  her  side,  and  as  Gal- 
liyant  sullenly  remarked,  'There 
was  no  getting  near  her.'  Mildmay 
danced  with  her  as  often  as  decency 
would  allow;  and  when  anybody 
attempted  to  appropriate  her  in  the 
intervals,  the  pretender  was  always 
UAd  that  she  was  tired,  and  preferred 
sitting  down.  This  was  yery  sad 
to  see,  and  there  was  but  <me  ex- 
cuse for  Mildnmy— that  he  was  des- 
perately in  love. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  until 
supper,  which  passed  oyer  harmo- 
niously enough,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  dispute  between  two  of 
the  ball  committee,  one  accusing 
the  other  of  interested  motiyes  in 
ordering  an  extra  case  of  cham- 
pagne to  be  opened— the  liberal 
gentleman  being  a  dealer  in  that 
refreshment,  and  entrusted  with  its 
supply  upon  that  occasion.  The  mat- 
ter was  hushed  up,  but  caused  a 
little  scandal  and  some  seyere  re- 
marks from  Honeydew,  who  en- 
laiged  to  his  friends  upon  the  awk- 
wardness of  meetmg  men  with 
whom  it  was  more  probable  than 
not  that  you  had  unsettled  accounts. 
'  I  haye  met  six  people  this  eyen- 
ing,' he  said,  *  to  whom  I  owe  bills. 
By  Joye,  it's  yery  like  ccnning  to  a 
meeting  of  one's  creditors.' 

After  supper  the  proceedings  en- 
liyened,  as  is  usual  at  that  period ; 
but  there  was  less  dancing  and  more 
walking  about  the  garden ;  and  the 
guests,  it  might  be  obseryed,  did 
not  walk  alone,  nor  usually,  when 
in  couples,  with  persons  of  the 
same  sex.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  loye-making  going  on, 
whidi  I  hope  ended  happily.  As 
for  some  of  our  friends  the  in- 
truders, they  were  not  destined  to 
get  through  the  night  without  em- 
barrassment 

I  haye  mentioned  how  badly 
Mildmay  was  conducting  himself. 
After  supper  he  was  worse  than 
before,  and  feirly  carried  Flora 
aivay  from  eyerybody,  walking  with 
her  among  orange  trees,  and  sitting 
by  her  near  fountains  in  a  most 
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abandoDed  manner.  He  thought 
she  had  never  looked  so  loyely— he 
had  seen  her  just  twice  preyionsly 
— as  on  that  evening.  The  corn- 
flower eyes  looked  a  little  darker 
than  by  day,  and  the  sapphire  light 
a  great  deal  deeper.  Her  nair  and  her 
complexion  were  both  more  brightly 
beaming ;  and  the  happiness  which 
shone  in  her  face  was  a  world  of 
beauty  in  itself.  She  was  faultlessly 
attired,  too,  in  a  cloud  of  some 
zephyr  material  which  gave  one  an 
idea  of  what  muslin  must  be  in  a  hap* 
pier  state  of  existence.  In  such  a 
radiant  presence  who  would  not 
wish  to  abide?  If  there  be  any, 
Mildmay  was  certainly  not  of  the 
number.  And  Flora  could  bestow 
that  presence  upon  no  more  loved 
object  Mildmay  was  not,  as  has 
been  hinted,  a  'beauty  man/  but 
he  was  always  a  favourite  with 
women.  Flora  had  recognized  in 
him  a  congenial  spirit  from  the 
first ;  and  the  sympathy  understood 
in  silence  was  now  confirmed  by 
words.  An  eloquent  tongue  had 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
conquest  on  Mildmay's  pari 

Among  the  orange  and  the  lime 
trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
plantain,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  the  fountains — away  from  the 
lights  and  the  people,  though 
within  hearing  of  the  swelling 
bursts  of  the  band  —  the  pair 
pb'ghted  their  troth,  and  vowed 
never  to  dwell  apart,  but  to  link 
their  destinies  together.  Flora  was 
all  happiness  and  Mildmay  was  all 
happiness,  too,  but  his  happiness 
was  clouded  by  the  unpleasant 
recollection  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor. His  was  a  venial  offence, 
doubtless,  but  he  was  not  sure  how 
the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  Flora 
might  regard  ii 

Let  us  leave  the  lovers  sitting  by 
a  fountain  and  speaking  no  more 
in  words,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  their  friends.  Siding  is  merely 
flirting  with  a  pronounced  young 
lady  of  rather  dusky  hue,  who  had 
been  waJking  in  beauty  like  the 
night  with  partner  after  partner 
for  the  last  two  hours.  Honeydew 
is  merely  flirting,  too,  but  in  a 
more  loftv  manner,  under  the  shade 
of  what  he  called  a  very  gentle- 


manly style  of  plantain.  Lark- 
all  was  also  talking  with  a  lady, 
but  he  was  only  making  her  laugh, 
and  bad  taken  up  the  most  con- 
spicuo^  positron  he  could  find  for 
the  purpose.  Gallivant  was  more 
deeply  engaged  in  making  violent 
love  to  no  less  a  person  than  Ade- 
laide Myrtle,  whom  he  had  per- 
suaded to  rest  on  a  bank  not  far 
from  the  fountain  where  her  sister 
and  Mildmay  were  saying  so  much 
in  silence.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  his  attentions  were  not  quite 
acceptable  to  the  young  lady.  Her 
beauty,  of  a  prouder  character 
than  tiiat  of  Flora,  could  well  ex- 
press the  disdain  with  which  she 
received  his  appeals,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  pair  in  order  to  learn  that 
his  suit  had  no  chance.  And  GeAlU 
vanf s  trouble,  it  appeared,  was  not 
destined  to  end  here. 


VL 

The  party  was  breaking  up,  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Mango,  the  manager  of  the  ball, 
who  had  written  the  letter  to  Siding, 
was  proceeding  to  look  for  her 
daughters.  For  girls  so  carefully 
brought  up  as  it  was  Mrs.  Myrtle's 
boast  that  they  should  be,  they  were 
left  to  take  their  own  course  with 
tolerable  freedom  that  evening— one 
reason,  I  fancy,  being  that  Mildmay's 
attentions  were  not  less  approved 
by  the  elder  than  the  younger 
lady,  and  that  it  would  have  ap- 
pee^red  invidious  to  interfere  in  one 
case  without  interfering  in  the  other. 
But  they  were  now  decidedly  due, 
and  Mrs.  Myrtle  went  in  search  of 
them.  She  and  her  friend  came 
first  upon  Adelaide  at  the  moment 
when  that  young  lady  was  repuls- 
ing Captain  Gallivant  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  and  the  officer, 
pressing  his  suit  with  ardour,  was 
endeavouring  to  take  her  hand. 

All  the  British  matron  was  aroused 
in  Mrs.  Myrtle  at  the  sight,  and 
her  sudden  presence  had  an  equally 
sudden  effect  upon  the  Captain. 
He  rose,  and  muttered  some  excuse, 
while  Adelaide,  with  a  cry  of 
surprise,  threw   herself  into  her 
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mover's  anns.  Mrs.  Myrtle  ifas 
the  first  to  speak,  which  she  did 
in  terms  of  strong  remonstrance — 
the  words  'unfair  advantage'  and 
'trifling  with  failings'  bdng  con- 
spicaons  in  her  discourse.  Captain 
Gallivant  denied  the  accusation  of 
trifling,  upon  which  Mr.  Mango 
stepp^  forward,  and  said : 

'  You  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Myr- 
tle, for  interfering;  but  I  heard 
this  evening—and  from  one  of  his 
own  friends—that  this  gentleman 
is  already  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  that  the  lady  is  expected  in 
Calcutta  by  next  mail' 

Mr.  Mango  owed  the  offlcers  a 
grudge,  and  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  expose  one  of  their 
number.  And  the  worst  of  the  ac- 
cusation was  Ihat  it  happened  to 
be  true.  Honeydew,  who  had 
watched  Gallivants  pursuit  of 
Adelaide  with  a  jealousy  which  was 
afterwards  explained,  had  men- 
tioned the  fiiot  to  his  partner  in 
the  last  dance,  and  Mr.  Mango^ 
it  seems,  had  overheard  the  com- 
munication. 

You  may  ima^pne  the  torrent  of 
indignation  which  now  poured 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  un- 
happy lady-killer,  who,  having  no 
explanation  to  oflfer,  was  fain  to 
make  some  contemptuous  remark 
about  the  imprudence  of  making 
associations  beneath  his  station, 
and  to  take  rather  a  hasty  de- 
partore.  Poor  Qallivantl  He 
meant  no  harm;  but  he  took  a 
sporting  view  of  lady -killing,  and 
had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  consider- 
ing the  sex  generally  as  fair  game. 

Having  taken  possession  of  Ade- 
laide, Mri5.  Myrtle  went  in  pursuit 
of  her  younger  daughter,  whom 
she  found  by  the  fountain  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Mildmay.  She  was 
not  quite  displeased  at  this  rencontre, 
but  would  nave  preferred  that  Mr. 
Mango  should  not  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  state  of  the  case. 
She  was  gracious  to  her  new  friend, 
and  merely  said : 

'Well,  Mr.  May,  you  seem  to 
have  been  taking  care  of  Flora,  but 
I  must  take  her  myself  how :  it  is 
time  that  we  returned  home.' 

The  little  speech  was  the  cause 
of  a  long  journey— it  brought  the 


pair  back  from  a  far-off  world  of 
golden  dreams  to  the  stem  reality 
of  the  end  of  the  ball,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  separation.  But  they 
were  both  quite  self-possessed, 
and  Mildmay's  disillusionation  took 
a  practical  turn,  for  he  immediately 
replied: 

'So  it  seems  I  must  wish  you 
good-night— may  I  have  the  honour 
of  calling  upon  you  in  the  morn- 
ing?' He  determined  to  tell  all 
without  delay. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  was  about  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  arrangement  wh^i 
a  native  chupprassy,  bearing  a 
large,  official-looking  letter,  ap- 
peiured  on  the  scene,  and  advanc- 
mg  towards  Mildmay  with  a  hum- 
ble salaam,  placed  the  missive  in 
his  hands,  with  tlie  words :  '  MM-' 
may  ISahtb,  ap  ha  watte! 

He  pronounced  the  proper  name 
with  remarkable  distinctness — so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  littie  group  gathered 
around.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  some  surprise,  which 
was  not  diminished  when  the 
gentleman  whom  they  knew  as 
Mr.  May  took  the  lettor  with  such 
embarrassment « to  let  it  fjeJl  upon 
the  ground.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Mr.  Mango,  who  pi<^ed 
it  up  and  handed  it  to  its  apparent 
owner,  taking  care  to  noti'ce  as  he 
did  so,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Frederick  Mildmay,  Esq.,  C.S.,  and 
was  marked  '  On  Her  Mf^'esty's  Ser- 
vice,' and '  Immediate.' 

'  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking 
the  question,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Mango, 
with  an  air  half-sneering  and  half- 
cringing,  for  he  was  a  very  minor 
official  himself;  'but  are  you  Mr. 
Mildmay,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who 
is  in  the  "Government  Gazette," 
which  arrived  this  evening,  as  Joint 
Majristrate  of  Junglepore  ?' 

Mildmay,  with  his  official  habit 
of  dignity,  was  not  to  be  taken  to 
task  in  that  way;  so  he  answered 
coldly  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  claim  which  his  querist  had 
to  be  informed  upon  the  point 

Mrs.  Myrtle  and  the  daughters, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  put 
down ;  and  the  mystery  was  soon 
thrown  over.  The  letter  was  of  no 
great  importance,  but  being  marked 
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immediate,  and  giyen  into  the 
chuppraBsy's  hands  to  be  delivered 
at  once,  the  man  had  Bpeni  the 
evening  in  finding  out  wh^re  to 
diBcharge  his  troat  —  hence  its 
arrival  at  so  late  an  hour.  Native 
messengers,  when  i^ey  consider 
that  they  have  a  missive  oi  im- 
portance— which  may  be  nothing 
more  than  an  invitation  to  dinner 
—  make  no  somple  of  knocking 
up  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
mght;  and  after  all  in  the  pre- 
sent ease  the  principal  trouble  was 
^tailed  upon  the  camel,  which 
had  been  discreetly  left  at  the  gate. 
Mildmay  of  course  pleaded  guilty 
to  his  identity.  But  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  effect  which  the 
name  had  upon  Mrs.  Myrtle,  who, 
in  a  state  of  some  agitation,  asked 
bun  if  he  had  ever  any  relative  of 
the  same  appellation  in  India.  His 
answer  was  nank.  He  hadan uncle 
of  that  name,  who  was  an  ofiScer  in 
the  army,  but  got  into  debt,  sold 
his  commission,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again  by  any  member  of 
the  &mily.  Mrs.  Myrfle,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information,  showed 
signs  of  fainting,  but  recovering 
herself  with  an  en(»t,  assisted  by  a 
judicious  sprinkle  from  the  fountain 
administered  by  the  fiuthfol  Mr. 
Mango,  told  Mildmay  that  she  would 
have  some  informi^on  upon  the 
subject  to  impart  to  him  in  the 
morning  if  he  would  call  as  arran^;ed. 
She  then  wished  him  good-m^ht 
with  some  abruptness,  as  if  feanng 
to  be  betraved  into  further  expla- 
nations, and  made  the  bestof  ner 
way  with  her  daughters  to  the 
gharree  which  awaited  them  in  the 
road.  The  guests  had  by  this  time 
all  departed,  and  Mildmay  could  do 
nothing  else  but  follow  their  ex- 
ample. He  was  nearly  reduced  to 
going  home  on  foot,  but  fortunately 
found  Siding  looking  out  for  him, 
buoyant  upon  the  grasshopper- 
springs,  ana  with  the  nigh-stepper 
in  an  animated  state  of  impatience. 

VIL 

I  have  not  much  more  to  telL 
Mildmay  called  '  like  a  bird '  at  the 
Myrtles  next  morning — that  is  to 
say,  he  called  at  an  ormthologically 


early  hour.  And  then  he  heard 
news  for  which  he  was  not  quite 
prepared.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
mmi  the  collocation  of  all  circum- 
stances, that  Mildmay's  missing 
uncle  and  Mrs.  Myrtle's  late  hus- 
band were  <me  and  the  same  person. 
Most  officers  when  they  brtak  down 
in  the  army  come  to  grief  in  every 
way;  but  Captain  Mildmay  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  aUe 
to  obtain  an  appointment  in  a  lower 
grade  of  public  employ,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  still  court  a  re- 
spectable career.  But  he  had  no 
l^dng  fcac  his  old  name  in  bis  new 
position,  so  he  took  that  of  his 
mo^er  (the  name  had  caused  scHne 
passing  curiosity  on  the  part  ot 
Mildmay  when  he  first  heard  it),  and 
married  a  very  comely  person  oif  the 
class  in  life  which  he  had  adopted. 
All  this  he  did  wiUiout  caring  to 
communicate  with  his  relatives  oa 
the  subject,  and  as  he  had  no  ccm- 
necticms  in  India  at  the  tinoie,  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  his  secret 
being  discovered.  His  marriage 
proved  happy,  and  he  got  on  so 
much  better  after  ceasing  to  be  'an 
officer  and  a  gentleman'  than  he 
had  ever  got  on  before,  that  his 
widow  was  induced  to  take  practical 
views  as  to  social  distinctions  with 
regard  to  her  daughters,  and  always 
intended  that  they  should  marry 
out  of  what  she  boldly  declared  to 
be  *  that  ruinous  atmosphere  known 
as  Society.' 

But  one  power  proposes  and 
another  disposes.  Mildmay  would 
marry  nobody  but  Flora,  and  Flora 
would  marry  nobody  but  Mildmay ; 
and  a  mother  must  be  very  Boman 
indeed  if  she  will  quarrel  with  her 
son-in-law  because  he  holds  a  good 
social  positicm.  Mrs.  Myrtle  was 
not  Boman  enough  for  that,  and  her 
daughter  was  too  dutiftd  to  object 
to  what  her  manmia  approved.  So 
the  pair  were  at  once  affianced,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  in  a  month  from 
that  time.  Mrs.  Myrtle,  however, 
always  insisted  that  but  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relationship  she  would 
never  have  given  her  consent,  so 
her  consistency  remained  unim- 
peached  to  the  last. 
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Ton  would  neyer  guess  what  hap- 
pened during  the  interval.  Honey- 
dew — whose  jealousy  of  the  too  pro- 
miscuous GalliYant  I  have  already 
mentionedas  haying  taken  a  practiofd 
form — found  that  he  oould  not  Uye 
wiUiout  Adelaide,  and  as  Adelaide, 
by  a  pleasantly  collateral  coinoi- 
denoe,  found  that  she  oould  not  M^q 
without  Eoneydew,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason,  other  things  being 
equal,  why  tiiey  should  be  kept 
apart  And  other  things  being 
equal  for  once,  and  MUdmay  and 
Flora  being  in  fayour  of  the  oon- 
junction,  Mrs.  Myrtle  was  induced 
to  waive  her  objection  to  'officers 
and  gentlemen '  for  the  second  time. 
It  is  true  that  Honeydew  was  no 
relative,  but  she  considered  this 
transaction  a  part  of  the  other,  so 
that  her  consistency,notwithstandiag 
two  severe  trials,  still  remained  un- 
impeached.  So  the  two  couples  were 
married  on  the  same  day,  and  a  more 
happy  partie  carr4  has  not  been 
seen  in  India.  One  pair  spent  the 
honeymoon  at  Simla,  the  other  at 
Mussoorie,  and  groat  was  the  re- 
joicing when  they  all  met  onoemore 
in  the  plains.  Fortunately  Mrs. 
Myrtle  had  made  enough  money  to 
give  up  the  '  infernal  shop,'  so  there 
was  no  great  scandal  upon  that  head. 
But  Honeydew,  to  do  him  justice, 
did  not  make  this  a  condition  of  his 
alliance,  but  cmne  beforehand  to  the 


conclusion  that  a  man  cannot  do  a 
more  'gentlemanly'  thing  thui  to 
marry  as  he  pleases,  irrespective  of 
other  people's  opinions.  If  he  has 
not  found  out  by  this  time  that  he 
is  in  the  right  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  charming  wife  than  he 
has  found  in  Adelaide — with  the 
sole  exception  of  Flora,  for  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  raconteur,  I  may 
be  excused  for  having  a  platonio 
preference. 

As  for  Gkkllivant,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  is,  I  hear,  so  con- 
tented with  his  &te  as  to  forswear 
miscellaneous  attentions.  There  is 
no  sign  of  Larkall  being  married  as 
yet,  but  wh^i  sufficiently  comic  con- 
ditions arise  to  tempt  him  to  the 
step,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
found  to  the  front.  Siding,  too,  is 
in  a  state  of  sweet,  reluctant,  and 
more  or  less  amorous  delay.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  a  secret  partiality  for 
the  cornflower  eyes  with  the  sapphire 
b'ght,  and  has  never  forgiven  nim- 
self  for  what  he  considers  the  mo- 
desty which  prevented  him  from 
avowing  ii  But  he  bears  his  dis- 
appointment like  a  hero,  and  when 
last  heard  of  had  a  new  contract, 
was  coining  money,  and  looked  more 
clean  and  more  conunercial   than 


ever. 


Sidney  L.  Blanohard. 
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LONDON    LYRICS. 
TILL  as  the  seas  serene  ao4  deep,  i 


When  all  the  winds  are  bid. 
The  city  sleeps  so  still,  its  sleep  '^■• 

Maketh  the  soul  afiriud.  "^  • 

Over  the  living  waters  see, 

The  heavenly  mysteries  go, 
The  dim  moon  glides  hushfully 

Through  stars  like  flakes  of  snow. 

In  dusky  silver  here  and  there 

The  fallen  moonrays  gleam  ; 
Hark !  a  dull  stir  is  in  the  air, 

Like  the  stir  of  one  in  dream. 

Through  all  the  hushed  waters  creep 

Deep  thrills  of  strange  unrest. 
Like  washings  of  the  windless  deep 

"When  it  is  peacefuUest. 

A  little  while— God's  breath  will  go 

And  hush  the  flood  no  more ; 
The  dawn  will  break — the  wind  will  blow, 

The  waters  rise  and  roar. 

Each  day  with  sounds  of  strife  and  death 

The  waters  rise,  and  call 
Each  midnight,  conquered  by  God's  breath, 

To  their  dead  calm  they  fall 

Out  of  his  heart  the  fountains  flow, 

The  brook,  the  running  river ; 
He  marks  them  strangely  come  and  go, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

And  darker,  deeper,  one  by  one, 

After  a  weary  quest 
They  from  the  light  and  moon  and  sun 

Flow  back  into  his  breast 

Love  hold  my  hand !     Be  of  good  cheer ! 

For  His  would  be  the  guilt. 
If  out  of  all  the  waters  here 

One  little  drop  were  spilt. 

Think  while  the  city  sleeps  so  dumb 

'Neath  staring  eyes  that  yearn. 
Out  of  His  veins  each  drop  hath  come. 

And  thither  mus^  return. 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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'  he's  too  good  fob  XE  !  TOO  GOOD  FOR  MB  DT  FAU  !'— ScC  poge  3U. 


CHARITTS  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS. 


NOT  always  '  moult  tristement/ 
M.  de  Froissart  We  English 
do  not  always  amnse  ourselves  so 
very  sadly— at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  meant  it  when  you 
wrote  that  celebrated  and  oft-quoted 
sentence.  Perhaps  we  never  gave 
ourselves  up  to  a  more  intensely 
dreary  style  of  amusement  than  just 
VOL.  XV.— KO.  Lxzxvin. 


at  the  present  time,  when  we  have 
gone  in  to  model  ourselves  on  your 
charming  countrymen,  their  ways 
and  customs.  Granted  fully  that  it 
is  a  bad  and  clumsy  imitation  in 
nearly  every  case,  but  that  is  our 
misfortune  and  not  our  fault.  The 
British  music-hall,  which  is,  without 
any  question,  the  most  offensive, 
u 
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degrading,  and  the  worst  stylo  of 
public  amusement  which  the  British 
public  en  masse — I    am    not   now 
taking  into  question  our  Judge  and 
Juries,  or  any  other  hole-and-corner 
blackguard  entertainment— has  ever 
patronized,    is    founded    on,   and 
modelled   after  the   Parisian   cofe 
chantant    It  must  be  allowed  that 
it  is  a  most  clumsy  and  cumbrous 
imitation.      The   fascinating    Mrs. 
Somebody,  who  puts  her  finger — such 
a  finger!— on  her  h*p — such  a  lip! — 
and  leers  round  at  the  audience,  and 
sings  a  refrain  with  a  '  Do,  dear,  do, 
dear,  do !'  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
fBuscinating— not  to  be  named  in  the 
same   breath  with   that  charming 
Th^rdse.    But  then,  this  nation  of 
shopkeepers,    notwithstanding   the 
vast  prepress  it  has  made  in  late 
years,  has  not  yet  iMen  educated  op 
to  the  Therese  ataadard,  and  *  Rien 
n*est  sacr^pour  «mi  mjyeur/  and  oneer 
two  others  of  thoee  exquisite  dittMi 
would  probably  find   the  benehee 
whirring   round  the  singer's  ears. 
From  them  the  British  ycmtfa  of  the 
present  day — thanks  to  the  teachings 
of  Mdlle.  Finette,  Mdlle.  Schneider, 
the    Giodoche   troupe,    and    other 
apoatles  of  the  cause  who  have  visited 
our  benighted  kiid— have  learned  the 
exislsBoe  of  tkrt  refined  danse  tiU^ 
gmphifme   koown   as   the   Cancan, 
which  XbejWBt  good  enough  to  spell 
Can-Cm,  «iid  to  look  upon  as  of 
recent  invontion.  IJilasl  nous  autres, 
who  fixBt  visited  Paris  long  before 
the  Impeml  r^me,  when  &e  pear- 
headed  king  was  in  power;  when 
the  (%4teaa  Booge  and  the  Chau- 
miere  were  plaoee  of  raaort;  and 
when  Brididi,  the  OomtB  Ohioaid, 
Celeste  Mogador,  Frisette,  and  the 
Reine  Pomar^  were  the  stars  of  the 
alfresco  balls,  can  tell  a  widely  differ- 
ent tale.    But  Propriety  need  have 
no  fear.  The  Cancan  will  never  take 
root  here.    I  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  its  attempted  introduction 
into  some  of  our  public  ball-rooms, 
and  I  have  seen,  not  without  great 
amusement,  the  total  failure  of  the 
attempt.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is — 
the  national  habit  of  drinking  beer, 
perhaps,  or  the  climate,  or  the  Me- 
tropolitan Bailway,    or   something 
emmently  British— but  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove's  young  men  and  id  genus 


omne,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  are 
*  uncertain,  coy,'  and  utterly  dewid 
of  cihandon.  Their  partners,  little 
girls  out  of  the  milliners'  and  bonnet- 
shops,  are  infinitely  better,  and,  in- 
deed, approach  wonderfully  to  the 
gr^isttte  as  depicted  by  Paul  de  Kock 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  the 
men  are  stiff,  wooden,  impassible. 
They  cannot  shake  off  the  shop. 
'  What's  the  next  article  ?'  is  for  ever 
trembling  on  their  tongu^and  when 
in  repose  they  turn  their  feet  out, 
as  though  that  eternal  counter  was 
still  in  front  of  them. 

"Why  this  thusness?  Why  this 
discursive  and  irrelevant  tirade? 
Simply  because  I  have  just  been  to 
an  entertainment  which  was  also  of 
French  ongin,  as  its  name  imports ; 
which  at  one  time  was  very  fashion- 
able amongst  us;  which  went  out  of 
fusion;  and  which  bids  fair  to  be 
very  fashionable  again,  thus  assi- 
milating itself  to  paint,  patches, 
powder,  high-heried  shoes,  clocked 
stockings,  and  otiiar  ieminine  va- 
garies. TaUeaux  vivants — jaa  aee, 
dear  M.  de  FroisBart,  we  aie  obliged 
to  use  your  language  to  describe  our 
sad  amusemente.  '  Living  pictures  * 
would  be  very  low!  TahUaux  vt- 
varUs,  then,  were  in  vogue  nany 
years  ago.  I  perMdj  seeoUect^  as 
a  child,  being  taken  to  aome  pisce 
in  or  near  Cheltenham,  nne  paUic 
rooms,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  *  Pftt- 
ville,'  which  had  been  hired  isr  the 
display  of  some  private  tcMeama  vi- 
vants  by  the  late  Lord  EltshaidiBge 
and  a  party  from  Beckel^  OMtie. 
Further  do  I  recollect,  at  the  same 
tender  period  of  eristenee,  having 
lAyself  UBtsted  as '  Child'  in  one  of 
a  series  of  tableaux  eiven  at  Holly 
Lodge,  Highgate  Hill,  then  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans, 
nSe  Miss  Mellon.  Were  any  such 
entertainments  now  given  in  that 
establishm^t— which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury forfend  I— they  would,  I  pre- 
sume, be  taken  from  the  pictoies  of 
Messrs.  Dobson  and  Le  Jeune,  and 
no  one  under  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
deacon would  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  performance. 

I  do  not  know  when  or  why  tab- 
leaux vivants  began  to  slip  out  of 
the  category  of  fashionable  amuse- 
ments.  I  was  at  school  at  the  time. 
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^nd  perhaps  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  such  things  as  I  have 
<lone  in  after-life;  hat  I  imagine 
their  dotmfall  mast  have  heen  some- 
what hastened,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
owe  its  origin  to  the  establishment 
of  an  entertainment  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind,  but  vastly  differeat  in 
detail,  which  introdaoed  itself  to  the 
notice  of  the  town  under  the  name 
of  Poses  Plastiques,  and  which  was 
-one  of  the  most  degrading  exhibi- 
tions ever  tolerated  by  a  besotted 
British  public.  Affectiog  relations 
with  classic  Bubjects  and  artistic 
treatment,  the  Poses  Plastiques  was 
«imply  an  institution  pandering  to 
.jwurienoy,  and  one  which  in  the 
present  day— say  what  they  will  as  to 
the  deterioration  of  morality — would 
have  been^at  once  hounded  down  by 
the  press.*  This,  and  the  fact  that 
circus-equeetrians  who  could  no 
l(mger  ride,  and  pugilists  who  could 
no  longer  fight,  had  established 
another  kind  of  eutertainment  closely 
bordering  on  the  tableaux  vivants, 
which  they  called  the  'Ancient 
Statues,'  and  wherein  they,  the  ex- 
oireus-ridersand  pugilists,  took  lead- 
ing parts,  contributed  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  amusement,  and  it  went 
out,  like  the  beaver  hats  and  the 
spotted  carriage-dogs  and  Miss  Lin- 
wood's  needlework  exhibition. 

It  was,  then,  with  great  astonish- 
ment that  I  heard  that  a  company 
-of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinction 
were  about  to  revive  this  form  of 
entertainment,  and  to  give  a  per- 
formance in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charity  in  which  they  were  all 
more  or  less  interested.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  to  see  the  name  of 
charity  too  often  taken  in  vain,  in- 
voked and  used  as  a  shield  to  cover 
so  much  personal  vanity  in  the 
ahape  of  bitter  bad  amateur-aotiDg, 
concert-giving,  public  reading,  and 
other  vagaries,  extending,  be  it  ob- 
eerved,  to  much  senseless  and  de- 
grading buffoonery  on  the  part  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  felt 
pleased  to  think  that  the  old  mild 
and  inoSensive  style  of  amusement 
was  about  to  be  revived.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  performance  were,  I 
found  on  inquiry,  to  be  given  to  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
Irish  of  all  denominations  resident 


in  London,  the  performances  being 
organized  by  the  members  of  certain 
great  Irish  families  and  their  friends. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  performances, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  record  my 
impressions  thereof  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
premising  that,  as  the  exhibition  was 
a  public  one,  to  which  any  one  of  sufOi- 
cient  position  to  obtain  a  voudier, 
and  of  sufficient  wealth  to  pay  a 
guinea,  could  obtain  admission,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in 
that  way,  and  to  use  names,  which 
one  would  certainly  not  do  wore  they 
not  set  down  in  wloat  may  be  called 
the  playbill  before  me. 

The  performance  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Edward  Howard,  in 
Eutland  Gate,  in  a  large  oblong 
room,  which  was  crammed  to  suflfoca- 
tion.  We  have  autliority  for  believ- 
ing that  '  Charity  suffereth  long ' — 
it  certainly  did  on  this  occasion.  Of 
course  Mr.  Mitchell  is  too  good  a 
man  of  business  to  have  issued  more 
tickets  for  seats  than  the  room  would 
hold,  but,  however,  the  evening  is 
over,  and  the  distressed  Irish  have 
had  more  power  to  their  elbows, 
thongh  we  had  less  to  ours.  When 
we  had  settled  down,  the  first  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton,  and  a 
selection  from  the  famous  buid  of 
Wandering  Minstrels  of  which  he  is 
the  conductoi*.  The  second  excite- 
ment was  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  of 
Teck,  who  were  received  by  the 
Ladies  Patronesses  and  conducted 
to  their  places  in  due  form.  I  wish 
some  <me  would  tell  other  royal 
personages  that  the  secret  of  the 
Princess  of  Teck's— Princess  Mary 
we  like  to  call  her — immense  po- 
pularity—and she  is  more  popidar 
than  any  other  member  of  the  royal 
family— is  principally  due  to  her 

Eleasant  face  and  never-failing  good- 
umour  and  urbanity.  Princess 
Mary  is— it  is  impossible  to  bear 
this  any  longer!  The  noble  lady 
next  me  has  penetrated  the  joints  of 
my  aj-mour  with  her  elbow ;  my  ribs 
are  ciacking.  It  is  Mr.  Cowp^,  is 
it  not?  who  speaks  of  the  man  in 
the  pit  as  '  bored  with  elbow-points 
through  both  his  eidea.'    I  am  not 
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in  the  pit,  but— hush !  the  overture 
is  finished;  up  goes  the  curtain ! 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  Waters/  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk.  Very  nice  indeed  I 
Very  much  fisur  hair;  liquid  eyes; 
charming  figure,  and  admirable  pose. 
Wrote  a  very  clever,  observant, 
chatty  book  about  Norway  did 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  if  I  don't 
mistake.  Wonder  why  the  Spirit  of 
the  Waters  thought  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  or  to 
Ebncock,  who  is  selling  off,  to  the 
intense  diBgust  of  the  other  man, 
who  isn't  Hancock,  and  isn't  sell- 
ing off,  or,  more  probably  still,  to 
the  family  jewel-chest,  and  array 
herself  in  difunonds  ?  Surely  a  mis- 
taka  It  is  the  spirits  of  the  eaux 
minerdles,  to  be  found  at  Baden  and 
Homburg,  who  deck  themselves  in 
gems  '  which  Jews  might  kiss,  and 
infidels  adore,'  not  such  a  pure, 
bright,  unsophisticated  nymph  as 
that  before  us.  Three  different  posi- 
tions, each  delightful ;  the  last,  with 
lime-light  effect,  lovely. 

'Fair  Bosamond,'  Mrs.  Charles 
Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Hambro. 
Ye-es,  two  very  handsome  ladies, 
blonde  and  brunette,  quite  en  reghy 
but  perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  expres- 
sion. Bosamond,  historically,  was  a 
mild  person,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Bosa  Mundi  seemed  to  have 
been  'washed,  just  washed  in  a 
shower/  which  was  not  unnatural ; 
but  the  'dragon-eyes  of  angered 
Eleanore '  were  scarcely  sufficiently 
malevolent 

'  The  Sleeping  Beauty/  Marchioness 
Townshena  and  Count  MaffeL  Per- 
fectly charming !  Nothing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  Lady  Towns- 
hend's  appearance  under  the  'silk 
star-broidered  coverlid/  thoroughly 
realizing  the  lines — 

*  Sbe  sleeps,  and  dreanu,  but  ever  dwells 
A  perrect  form  in  perfect  rest ;' 

SO  perfect  that  we  entirely  forgive 
Mr.  Wingfield's  managerial  license 
in  selecting  her  ladyship,  who  is  a 
blonde,  for  the  princess  whose  'jet- 
black  hair '  and '  full-black  ringlets ' 
Are  sung  by  the  poet  Count  Maffei 
was '  the  £ury  prince,  with  jo^  f ul  eyes, 
and  lighter-footed  than  the  fox ;'  and, 
black-bearded,  brilliant-eyed,  and 
splendidly  dressed,  he  looked  the 
character  a  merveUU, 


'A  Watteau  Scene.'  Lady  Se- 
bright in  a  swing,  Mr.  M'Gregor 
ready  to  catch  her.  Lady  Alexina 
Duff  and  Mrs.  Gnmey  looking  on. 
Very  pretty ;  nothing  to  describe,  but 
thoroughly  artistic,  and  excellently 
grouped. 

'  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Bobber/ 
Mrs.  Skeffington  Smyth  as  the  Queen, 
and  Mr.  Yal.  Prinsep  remarkably 
picturesque  as  the  Bobber.  If  you 
please,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan— I  think 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
the  harmonium— why  did  you  play 
'Gk)d  Save  the  King'  when  the 
Bobber  knelt  and  did  obeisaxice? 
Slightly  aoachronous,  wasn't  it, 
seeing  that  Dr.  John  Bull,  who  com- 
posed our  National  Anthem,  lived  in 
— ^I  haven't  my  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  * 
handy,  but  say,  George  the  Second*s 
reign? 

'The  Babes  in  the  Wood.'  The 
best  of  all.  Little  Miss  Barnes  and 
the  Hon.  Michael  Sandys.  No  vil- 
lain could  have  been  found  bad 
enough  to  kill  such  a  pair  of  children. 
That  sweet  little  girl's  face,  looking 
up,  half  in  terror  half  in  trust, 
haunts  me  stilL  What  a  tiny  mite 
of  intelligence  and  grace  and  child- 
ish beauty !  And  to  think  that  she 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  girl  of  some 
'  period '  when  we  shall  have  come 
to  a  full  stop  I 

'Guinevere.'  Scarcely  close  to 
your  author,  Mr.  Wingfield.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  the  garrulous  little 
novice  at  Amesbury  was  anything 
like  so  pretty  or  so  stately  as  Miss 
Harvey.  Lady  PoUington  looked  a 
regal  Guinevere,  and  was  specially 
well  posed  as  she  cowered  at  the 
king's  feet;  and  Captain  Stewart 
was  a  handsome  representative  of 
King  Arthur.  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
Tavistock  Street,  who  supplied  most 
excellent  scenery  and  costumes,  pro- 
bably did  not  know  much  about  the 
'Dragon  of  the  Great  Pendragon- 
ship '  and  so  wisely  left  it  out  of  the 
helmet 

'  Bescue !'  Mr.  Millais'  all-out-of- 
drawing  Fire  Brigade  picture.  Bad 
in  itself,  and  unfitted  for  this  kind 
of  treatment  The  ladies  were  evi- 
dently afraid  of  the  fire,  and  there 
was  a  dummy  baby.  The  only  mis- 
take in  the  entire  programme. 

Which  was  excellent    Very  great; 
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credit  is  due  to  all  concerned,  notably 
to  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  who,  as 
I  nnderstood,  had  the  whole  weight 
of  management  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  indefatigable.  Once  began,  let 
this  style  of  entertainment  continue. 


It  is  far  better  for  amateurs  than  the 
theatrical  burlesques  in  which  they 
have  lately  been  engaged,  when, 
without  becomiog  artists,  they  have 
ceaaed  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Q. 


THE  IRON-CURE  AMONG  THE  GLACIERS. 


DURING  the  autumn  of  1868, 
one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
London  Society  was  at  the  Baths  of 
St.  Moritz,  in  the  Upper  Engadine. 
Some  eminent  physicians,  desiring 
to  vary  their  ti^tment  of  the 
ansBmio  debility  so  commonly  re- 
sulting from  the  fatigues  of  the 
season,  had  recommended  their  pa- 
tients to  try  the  tonic  chalybeate 
waters  of  that  place ;  and  the  novel 
idea  of  combining  a  course  of  me- 
dical treatment  with  an  alpine  ex- 
cursion proved  so  fascinating  that 
St  Moritz  became  at  once  all  the 
rage.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  May- 
fair  and  Belgravia  suddenly  found 
themselves  deficient  in  red  globules, 
and  the  result  was  such  a  rush  to 
the  Engadine  as  created  no  small 
astonishment  in  that  beautiful  valley. 

But,  much  as  St  Moritz  was  talked 
of,  there  was  a  remarkable  dearth 
of  information  about  the  place.  The 
baths  were  of  recent  establishment ; 
few  of  the  doctors  had  any  personal 
experience  of  them;  and,  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  district,  and 
its  lying  so  far  out  of  ordinary  Swiss 
routes,  few  except  the  more  zealous 
explorers  of  the  higher  Alps  had 
been  induced  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Even  the  great  travellers' 
oracle,  Murray,  spoke  little  to  the 
purpose,  his  chief  item  of  informa- 
tion being  that  the  church  was  used 
as  a  house  for  the  fire-engine  I  To 
supply  this  want,  for  the  benefit  of 
futare  visitors,  I  venture,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  iron- cure  in  this  and  other  places, 
to  put  on  record  the  results  of  my 
experience  and  observation. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  medical  efficacy  of 
the  continental  mineral  waters  gene- 


rally, and  I  think  they  are  hardly 
80  well  understood  or  appreciated 
by  English  physicians  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  utility  of  those  which  con- 
tain iron,  the  great  remedy  for  the 
l^on  of  aihnents  arising  from 
an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  numerous  and  excellent 
as  are  the  artificial  preparations  of 
this  invaluable  material,  none  are  so 
efficacious  or  so  acceptable  to  the 
human  system  as  that  peculiar  na- 
tural solution  of  iron  in  water  which 
is  found  in  the  carbonated  chalybeate 
springs.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  hitherto  have  been  Schwal- 
bach,*  in  Nassau,  and  Pyrmont,  in 
Westphalia;  but  to  these  is  now 
added  a  third  source,  which  it  is  my 
object  at  present  to  describe. 

St  Moritz  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  snowy  group  of  the  Ber- 
nina  (the  Mont  Blanc  of  Eastern 
Switzerland),  and  only  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sumpit-ridge  sepa- 
rating Cisalpine  from  Transalpme 
Europe.  A  col  in  this  ridge,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Bemina  summit, 
forms  the  pass  of  the  Maloya,  and 
immediately  to  the  north  of  this  pass 
rises  the  well-known  river  Inn, 
which,  after  running  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  through  a  fine 
long  Alpine  valley,  emerges  into  the 
plains  of  Bavaria  about  half-way 
between  Munich  and  Salzburg,  and 
fiedls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Inn 
yalley,  passing  through  Swiss  ter- 
ritory and  about  fifty  miles  long,  is 

•  For  a  description  of  this  place  see  a 
Paper  by  the  author  of  the  present  article 
in  * Maomillan's  Magazine'  for  1864. 
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called  the  Esgadice,  which  is  again 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
Upper  Engadine  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  highest  inhabited  valley 
in  Europe.  Its  origin  at  the  Maloya 
Pass  is  a  little  under  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea;  it  fells  with  a  very 
gentle  slope ;  and  in  its  short  length 
of  twenty  miles  are  more  than  a 
dozen  thriving  villages,  some  of 
them  almost  amounting  to  small 
towns.  One  of  these,  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  down  from  the  co), 
is  the  village  of  St  Moritz.  The 
flat  valley  is  intersected  by  rocky 
ridges,  projecting  above  the  ge- 
neral level,  and  causing  the  river 
to  expand  into  three  beautiful 
lakes;  the  waters  of  which  issue 
through  clefts  in  the  ridges  that 
dam  them  up.  St.  Moritz  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  these  ridges,  and 
the  lake  above  it,  which  is  about  a 
mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad, 
bears  the  same  name.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  ridge  of  rock  is  higher 
than  that  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  it  would  naturaUy  fonn  the 
watershed  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, were  it  not  pierced  by  the 
chaun  through  which  the  Inn  flows. 
From  this  circumstance,  however, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  'Engfr- 
diner  Eulm,'  and  the  village  of  St. 
Moritz,  which  stands  upon  it,  is  the 
highest  in  the  Engadine,  and  conse- 
quently the  highest  in  Europe.  Its 
altitude  is  about  6,090  feet  above 
the  eefk  level. 

The  springs  rise  in  the  flat  valley, 
near  the  head  of  the  St.  Moritz  Lake, 
about  a  soile  distant  from  the  village, 
but  in  level  about  285  feet  lower. 
The  rocks  bounding  the  valley, 
and  which  rise  to  some  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  above  it,  are  massive 
granite  and  syenite,  having  at  their 
bases  much  conglomerate  formed  of 
debris,  and  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
valley  consists  of  alluvium  de- 
posited by  the  river.  The  mineral 
water,  which  would  appear  to  have 
its  subterranean  origin  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  granitic  and  syenitic 
rocks,  finds  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face OB  the  south-east  margin  of 
the  valley,  at  the  point  where  the 
alluvium  gives  place  to  the  con- 
glomerate debris.  Traces  of  iron- 
water  are  visible  here  in  several 


places ;  but  there  are  three  well-de-^ 
fined  springs,  of  which  two  are  used,, 
the  '  Alte '  and  '  Neue  Quelle.' 

No  mention  of  these  springs  is  on 
record  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  some  late  discoveries 
prove  that  they  must  have  been 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  pro- 
bably by  the  Komans,  who  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  names  of  the 
Julierand  the  Septimer  Passes,  close 
by.  The  earliest  written  notice  of 
the  waters  is  in  1539,  by  Theo- 
phrastus  Paracelsus,  of  Hohenheim,. 
who  says : 

'Ein  ctcetosum  fontale,  das  ich  fiir 
alle,  so  inn  Europa  erfehren  hab,- 
preiss,  ist  im  Engendin  zu  Sanct 
Mauritz;  derselbig  lauft  im  Au- 
gusto  am  sauristen;  der  desselbigen 
Tranks  trinket,  wie  einer  Arzney 
gebiirt,  der  kann  von  Gesundheit 
sageo.' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
records  of  the  ancient  use  of  the 
springs  may  have  existed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Commune,  but  it 
happened  that,  some  time  ago,  the 
then  President,  who,  in  addition  ta 
his  municipal  duties,  also  dealt  in. 
groceries  and  small  wares,  thought 
the  old  official  books  and  papers 
would  make  ex(^ent  wrappers  for 
sugar  and  soap,  and  disposed  of 
them  accordingly. 

After  the  mention  of  the  watera 
by  Paracelsus  they  became  more 
known  and  visited,  and  other 
writers  added  testimony  to  their 
virtues.  The  Commune  removed 
the  wooden  roof,  and  gave  to  the 
drinkers  a  more  substantial  shelter 
by  a  building  in  stone,  which  stood 
till  1833. 

In  1815a  great  improvement  was 
made  by  the  diversion  of  the  river 
Inn,  which  flowed  in  a  great  bend 
near  Hie  spring,  and  not  only  ren- 
dered access  to  it  difficult,  but  en- 
dangered the  purity  of  the  water. 
This  measure  had  been  long  pro- 
posed by  some  yonng  men  of  th& 
Commune,  who  were  in  favour  of 
progress,  and  wished  to  improve 
the  place ;  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  older  inhabitants. 
It  nappened,  however,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  cattle  fair  in  an  Itab'an 
town  these  narrow-minded  conservar 
tives  were  obliged  to  be  abscLt  for 
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some  daySi  when  the  young  re- 
formers took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  working  vigorously  with 
pick  and  shoyel  by  night  and  day, 
to  cat  a  new  channel ;  and  when 
the  elders  returned,  they  found  the 
Inn  flowing  far  away  from  the 
springs,  in  a  direct  coarse,  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
chief  promoter  of  this  daring  feat, 
Herr  Conradin  von  Flugi,  now  a 
stalwart  veteran  of  eighty,  relates 
the  story  with  great  glee,  and  odds 
that  it  illustrated  the  French  pro- 
verb—  *  Il-y-a  des  gens  auxquels 
il  faut  faire  du  bien  malgr^  eux.' 

One  great  advantage  of  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Inn  was,  that  it  laid 
bare  a  new  spring,  which  had 
formerly  been  swamped  and  over- 
flowed by  the  river,  but  which  now 
made  itself  ap, parent,  and  was  soon 
found  to  possess  similar  properties 
to  the  old  one,  though  running  in 
a  much  smaller  quantity. 

In  1832  some  active  inhabitants, 
beheving  that  more  was  to  be  made 
of  the  place  than  could  be  effected 
under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
mune, got  up  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, who  took  a  lease  of  the  site 
for  twenty  years.  It  had  been 
foand  very  inconvenient  for  visitors 
to  come  from  the  village,  a  mile 
distant,  oflen  in  inclement  weather, 
without  any  accommodation  at  the 
spring  (for  the  existing  building 
was  Uttle  better  than  a  shed) ;  and 
the  new  company  expended  600^.  or 
700Z.  in  erecting  a  better  house,  in 
which  were  a  feiv  chambers,  with 
refreshment  rooms,  and  where  also 
were  established,  for  the  first  time, 
baths  for  the  mineral  water. 

The  Company  paid  their  expenses, 
but  did  not  make  sufficient  profits 
to  induce  them  to  desire  a  renewal 
of  the  lease,  and  in  1852  the  pro- 
perty again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commune,  much  to  their  dis- 
appointment, for  they  lost  theur  rent 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  acquisition.  At  this  juncture 
Herr  Flugi  again  stepped  in,  and 
persuaded  them,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  any  farther  proceedings, 
to  undertake  some  improvements 
of  the  springs,  with  funds  which 
he  succeed  in  borrowing  for 
them  at  moderate   interest.     The 


first  thing  done  was  to  clear  out 
and  utilize  the  new  source,  which 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition; 
and  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  old  one.  The  stone  lining  of 
the  well  was  removed,  and  the 
ground  dug  deeper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spring,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  large  wooden 
tube  artificially  hollowed  out  from 
a  huge  larch  tree,  and  ^ich  had 
evidently  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  conduit  for  the  mineral  water. 
It  had  become  filled  up  with  earth 
and  rubbish;  but  it  gave  a  valuable 
indication  as  to  the  position  of  the 
source.  It  was  accordingly  cleared 
out,  when  the  mineral  water  rushed 
up,  dear  and  sparkling,  in  ten  times 
its  former  volume,  and  in  much 
purer  quality,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  ancient  conduit  had  been 
expressly  designed  to  protect  it 
from  dilution  by  the  access  of  the 
common  surface  water. 

The  Commune  now  sought  again 
to  lease  the  property,  which,  on  the 
strength  of  the  new  discoveries, 
they  expected  easily  to  do ;  but  no 
takers  could  be  found  until  their 
good  genius,  Herr  Flugi,  again 
came  to  their  aid,  led  on  this  time, 
according  to  his  account,  by  a  su- 
pernatural interposition.  He  says 
that  one  night,  when,  despairing  of 
success,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  born,  the 
spirit  of  bis  departed  mother  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside,  and  called  to 
him,  saying, '  Conrad,  hold  not  back, 
but  arise  and  help.'  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  sat  up,  when  the  shadowy 
form,  benignly  smiling,  retired  and 
disappeared.  He  instantly  rose, 
struck  a  light,  and  straightway 
drafted  out  a  proposal  for  the  busi- 
ness, which,  from  its  novelty,  must, 
he  believes,  have  been  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  spiritual  agency.  At 
any  rate,  being  laid  before  the  Com- 
mune on  the  following  day,  it  found 
so  much  favour  with  them  that  it 
was  at  once  agreed  to;  and  it  led 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  eminently  satis- 
factory and  successful  arrangements 
under  which  the  baths  have  since 
been  managed. 

A  second  company  was  formed, 
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larger  capital  than 
preed  to  take  a  lease 
,  with  Bufficient  land 
md  them,  till  1904, 
rent  to  the  Commune 
rins  annually,  and 
)perty  to  them  on  the 
the  term.  The  com- 
7ork  in  earnest,  and 
nly  a  new  and  much 
thing  establishment, 
amodious  hotel  close 
that  the  patients,  in- 
Dg,  as  before,  a  mile 
7e  close  to  the  springs, 
lings  were  opened  in 
le  speculation  sue- 
1  that,  as  the  fame 
adually  extended,  the 
itors  in  a  few  years 
iccommodation,  and 
oessary  to  erect  the 
^lishment  at  present 
which  was  completed 
orms  almost  a  village 
its  situation  and  ge- 
Qce  will  be  seen  from 
the  plate  attached  to 

las  the  same  general 
1.11  the  springs,  con- 
K)nate  of  iron,  with 
»  of  carbonic  acid. 
Quelle'  is  the  most 
ing  nearly  50  cubic 


feet  of  water  per  hour,  and  it  is 
used  principally  for  bathing.  The 
'  Neue  Quelle  *  gives  only  about  one- 
eighth  the  quantity,  and  is  princi- 
pally used  for  drinking. 

The  water  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  competent  chemists, 
and  the  following  table  \fi\l  give  an 
idea  of  its  constitution.  It  applies 
to  the  new,  or  drinking  spring. 

One  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grains) 
contains— 


Grains. 
3-i8 
89-82 


Bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron 

Bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Other  salts,  chieflj  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda 70*00 


Total  solid  contents 


163*00 


Fi-ee  carbonc  acid,  176*54  grains,  or 
equal  iu  bulk,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
spring,  to  445  cubic  inches. 

The  old  spring  contains  only 
about  three-fourths  of  the  iron,  and 
less  of  the  other  salts,  but  a  little 
more  carbopio  acid.  It  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  more  astringent  when 
taken  inwardly. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  the 
same  form,  the  constitution  of  the 
two  other  best  known  European 
drinking  springs  of  the  same  kind. 


Schwalbach 
Wcinbrunnen. 

1    Grains  per 
gallon. 
4*00 

40*00 

6o*oo 

Pyrmont 
Trliik  quelle. 

bonate  of  protoxide  of  iron . 

bonate  of  lime 

'  salts,  principally  alknline  .      . 

Grains  per 
gallon, 
5*40 

73*20 

111*40 

104*00 

190*00 

»rbonic  acid 

190*00 

167*65 

quantity  of  carbonic 
ter  not  only  holds  the 
lution,  but  renders  it 
m;  it  is  this  property 
he  natural  carbonated 
I  decidedly  preferable 
n  preparations,  which 


are  so  often  repulsive  to  weak 
stomachs.  The  water  is  bright  and 
sparkling,  the  carbonic  acid  effer- 
vescing from  it  as  in  champagne. 
When  the  wells  are  opened,  the 
heavy  gas  is  found  lying  in  a  thick 
stratum  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
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may  be  ladled  oat  and  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another  as  if  it  were 
a  liquid. 

The  water  when  drunk  is  highly 
exhilarating,  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant to  the  palate,  the  slight 
well-known  iron  taste  being  over- 
powered by  the  agreeable  sharpness 
of  the  acid,  and  by  the  refreshing 
coldness  of  the  draught,  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  spring  being 
4°*37  ceni  or  only  8*^  Fahrenheit 
above  freezing.  Indeed,  after  a  little 
time,  most  patients  look  forward  to 
their  invigorating  potion  with  plea- 
sure rather  than  otherwise,  ana  are 
reluctant  to  give  it  up  when  the 
time  arrives  for  tbeir  departure. 

To  obtain  the  fall  benefit  of  the 
waters,  it  is  customary  to  go  through 
a  three  to  five  weeks'  course  of 
drinking  and  bathing,  which  is 
called  'die  Kur,'  the  cure.  The 
name  attaches  to  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  place  or  process:  thus 
the  establisnment  is  called  the 
Eurhaus ;'  the  grounds  the '  Euran- 
lagen ;'  the  patients  the '  Eurgaste,' 
the  band  the '  Eurmusik,'  and  so  on. 

The  drinking  part  of  the  cure  is 
the  most  impor^t  as  regards  the 
iron.  From  three  to  six  glasses  of 
the  mineral  water  are  drunk  per 
day;  the  necessary  conditions  bemg 
that  it  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  that  the  drinking  be  accom- 
panied by  exercise.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  is  the  best  time,  but 
many  patients  drink  also  a  little 
before  noon.  A  small  quantity  only, 
usoally  a  tumbler  of  six  ounces, 
must  be  drunk  at  a  time,  being 
repeated  at  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
intervals,  with  a  walk  between ;  and 
about  an  hour  should  elapse  between 
the  last  glass  and  a  meal.  The 
spring  generally  used  for  drinking 
is  the  '  Neue  Qaelle,'  over  which  is 
bunt  a  drinking  hall.  The  na- 
tural level  of  the  water  is  eight  to 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  valley;  hence,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  drinking  rooms  and 
baths  below  the  groand  level,  the 
plan  has  been  resorted  to  of  pump- 
mg  up  the  water.  The  spring  is 
covered  in,  and  a  small  pump  is 
placed  immediately  over  it  which 
is  worked  by  an  attendant  for  every 


drinker.  Famping  water  of  this 
kind  is  generally  objectionable,  as 
all  agitation  tends  to  produce  de- 
composition. It  is  also  injudicious, 
I  think,  to  conceal  the  spring;  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to 
make  a  sunk  area,  as  at  Schwalbach 
and  Pyrmont,  where  the  drinkers 
could  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
lining  their  glasses  directly  from 
the  source  as  it  issues  sparkling 
from  the  rock  below.  The  drinking 
hall  is  surrounded  with  little  pigeon 
holes  for  the  glasses  of  the  patients, 
each  having  the  name  attached ;  this 
is  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
gossip  and  curiosity,  as  by  watching 
ihe  persons  drinking  all  the  world 
can  at  once  ascertain  who  they  are. 
Every  patient  taking  the  cure  has 
to  pay  ten  francs  &e  for  drinking 
the  waters,  and  to  enter  his  name 
in  the  official  book  of  the  establish- 
ment 

The  bathing  part  of  the  cure  is 
usually  considered  essential,  and 
many  people  attach  even  more  im- 
portance to  it  than  to  drinking ;  but 
whether  iron  is  really  absorbed  by 
the  skin  is  very  problematical. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bathing  practically  does  good, 
and  even  if  the  non-absorption 
doctrine  be  true,  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  known  powerful 
effect  of  the  carbonic  acid!,  and  by 
the  improved  action  of  tJie  skin. 
One  bath  is  taken  daily,  the  water 
bdng  warmed  up  to  a  temperature 
varying  from  about  23°  to  27° 
Reaumur  (or  Ss''  to  93^  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  patient  remains  in  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

There  are  eighty  bath  rooms  in 
two  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. These  rooms  are  constructed 
entirely  of  the  firwood  of  the  coun- 
try, bare  and  unpainted,  and  with 
no  f  amiture  but  a  chair,  a  slab,  and 
a  looking  glass,  but  they  have  a 
clean  and  pleasant  appearance.  (The 
bath  vessels  are  simple  oblong  boxes 
of  the  same  material,  just  large 
enough  to  receive  the  body,  and 
they  are  fitted  with  movable  covers 
that  come  up  to  the  neck,  leaving 
the  head  projecting  above.  This 
plan  of  covering  the  bath  is  peculiar 
to  St  Moritz,  and  its  precise  object 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  bath 
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attendants  say  it  is  to  keep  the 
bath  from  cooling,  bat  as  the  body 
is  hotter  than  the  water,  the  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  become  warmer. 

The  water  used  for  bathing  is 
exolnsively  that  from  the  old  source, 
and  as  tiiis  lies  at  a  lower  level  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  about 
fifteen  feet.  It  is  pumped  by  steam 
power  from  the  natural  well  into 
two  large  wooden  reservoirs,  from 
which  it  flows  into  the  baths  by  its 
own  gravity.  Each  bath  i§  fitted 
with  three  pipes,  one  bringing  com- 
mon water  for  cleansing  purposes, 
the  second  supplying  cold  mineral 
water,  and  the  third  being  a  steam - 
pipe  in  communication  with  boilers 
outside.  The  bath  is  filled  cold 
and  the  water  is  wanned  to  the  re- 
quired temperature  by  a  number 
of  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  small 
holes  in  a  pipe  at  the  bottom. 

The  impression  of  the  bath  is 
agreeable;  the  body  immediately 
after  immersion  becomes  covered 
witli  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  gradually  expand  and 
rise  to  the  surface;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
in  order  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  gas  on  the  body. 

Each  bath'  costs  li  franc,  which 
is  paid  at  the  time.  The  business 
arrangements  are  very  good,  and 
the  number  of  bath  rooms  being  so 
large,  a  bath  can  always  be  ob- 
tained on  very  short  notice.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  over  Schwal- 
bach,  where  the  difliculty  of  getting 
baths,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
is  a  great !  nuisance,  and  forms  a 
great  objection  to  the  place. 

St.  Moritz  may  be  best  reached 
from  England  by  way  of  Chur  in 
the  Upper  Rhme  valley,  to  which 
place  there  is  a  railway.  Leaving 
Charing  Gross  at  7^  a.m.  and  tra- 
velling by  way  of  Paris,  Basle,  and 
Zurich,  the  passengw  may  arrive 
at  Chur  at  7  p.m.  cm  the  folbwing 
day.  From  thence  to  Si  Moritz 
the  high  ridge  must  be  crossed  be- 
tween tiie  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Inn,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
either  of  two  passes,  the  Julier  or 
theAlbnla.  There  are  diligences  in 
summer  over  both,  in  about  twelve 
hours,  and  the  road  lies  through 
yery  fine  alpine  scenery. 


Arriving  at  St  Moritz,  the  visitor 
will  probably  at  once  make  his  way 
to  the  '  Kurhaus/  on  the  site  of  the 
springs,  a  large  establishment  which  . 
will  accommodate  about  three  hun- 
dred gu^ts,  and  containing  apart- 
ments of  various  classes,  from  sim- 
ple bedrooms  for  patients  of  limited 
means,  to  suites  fit  for  a  reigning 
potentate.  The  living  for  the  ge- 
neral  inmates  is  paid  for  at  a 
pension  price  of  six  francs  a  day, 
comprising  three  meals,  all  very 
plain.  Wine  and  all  luxuries  are 
extra,  and  special  or  private  ser- 
vices are  ch«u-ged  very  high,  poro- 
bably  with  the  object  of  restricting 
the  use  of  this  establishment  to 
those  who  really  require  the  cure, 
and  will  conform  to  the  usual  course 
of  living.  For  lodging,  board,  and 
attendance,  and  ordinary  wine  (the 
wines  of  the  Yal  Tellina  are  here 
chiefly  consumed,  and  are  very  &ir 
in  quality),  the  cost  will  be  about 
ten  shillings  per  day. 

Instead  of  putting  up  at  the 
'  Kurhaus,*  which  is  generally  over- 
crowded in  the  season,  the  visitor 
may  lodge  in  the  village,  a  mile 
away.  This  is,  in  its  native  state, 
only  a  miserable  collection  of  dirty 
hovels,  but  it  contains  a  good  large 
hotel,  kept  by  M.  Badrutt,  which 
will  accommodate  perhaps  150 
people,  and  there  are  some  other 
inns  and  pensions,  and  several  very 
fair  lodging-houses,  that  will  re- 
ceive between  300  and  400  more. 
In  order  to  give  his  guests  an  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  the  waters, 
M.  Badrutt  runs  an  omnibus  at 
short  intervals  during  the  forenoon 
to  and  from  the  baths,  and  many 
people  who  take  them  lodge  in  the 
village ;  but  as  &r  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  the  distance  must  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  systematic 
process  of  the  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  village  is  better  situated, 
lying  nearly  300  feet  higher,  and 
conmianding  finer  views ;  it  is  also 
more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
moi^  important  excursions.  The 
most  natural  arrangement,  there- 
fore, is  for  those  who  go  seriously 
for  the  benefit  of  t^e  mineral  waters 
to  lodge  at  tl^  '  Kurhaus ;'  and  for 
those  whose  object  is  merely  plea- 
sure to  stay  at  the  Tillage;  and  if 
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each  of  the  two  classes  would  bear 
this  in  mind,  it  woaM  be  to  their 
mntuid  advantage.  The  over- 
crowding of  the  Bath  Establishment 
with  pleasare  guests,  and  the  con- 
sequent driving  of  the  invalids  a 
mile  away  fixHn  their  almost  hourly 
medicament  (an  evil  merely  arising 
from  want  of  knowledge  or  fore- 
thought), has  been  very  inconve- 
nient for  tlie  last  few  jears. 

When  both  the  baths  and  the 
village  are  full,  as  they  were  for 
some  time  during  last  season,  visi- 
tors are  compelled  to  live  in  other 
villages,  as  Pontresina,  Silva  plana, 
or  Samaden,  a  few  miles  away.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  best,  and  an 
omnibus  runs  daily  from  tiiere  to 
the  baths;  but  it  is  too  far  off  to 

Latin. 

In  principio  erat  vcrbum,  et  verb  am  erat 
apud  D«um,  et  Deus  ernt  verbum. 

Fi-cnch  (Voltaire). 
Du  Dicu  qoi  nous  erea  la  cMmeoce  in- 


finie,  &c. 


Italian  (Tasse). 


allow  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
■waters. 

The  accommodation  generally  at 
St.  Moritz  is  very  fair  for  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  The  hotel- 
keepers  are  accustomed  to  recei?e 
good  people,  and  know  their  ways. 
There  are  post  and  telegraph  offices 
ftt  both  the  baths  and  the  village ; 
diligences  run  over  two  good  roads 
into  Italy,  and  one  into  the  Tyrol, 
and  plenty  of  vetturini  and  car- 
riages are  at  hand. 

The  natural  language  of  tiie 
country  is  Bomansch,  a  direct  deri- 
vation from  the  Latin,  which  has 
veiy  curious  resemblances,  not  only 
to  its  parent  tongue,  but  to  many 
other  modem  derivatives,  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show : — 

In  principi  era  11  verbo,  et  il  rerbo  era 
tiers  Weu,  et  Diea  era  il  verbo. 


Del  Diea  dii  nns  cr^t,  la  demenz*  in- 
finita,  &c. 


Chiama  gM  abitator  dell*  ombre  eteme,  Clama  lis  abitants  dellai  sombriv'  eteinaa. 


Spcm%8h, 

Sean  etemos  los  laureles 
Qae  supimus  conseguir,  &c. 

There  are  plenty  of  books  and 
some  newspapers  to  be  had  in  this 
language,  but  probably  few  visitors 
will  care  to  study  it  For  their 
consolation,  however,  it  may  be 
added  that  German  and  Italian  are 
very  generally  spoken,  and  French 
exceptionally. 

Thero  are  two  Swiss  medical  men, 
one,  Herr  Brtigger,  officially  at- 
tached to  the  b«ths,  and  who  has 
taken  great  interest  in  their  rise 
and  progress;  the  other,  Herr 
Berry,  who  keeps  a  lodging-house 
in  the  village,  and  attends  at  the 
baths  daily. 

No  medical  stores  are  to  be  got 
nearer  than  Samaden,  where  there  is 
a  small '  Apotbeke.'  Shops  are  un- 
known, but  there  are  a  few  stalls 
for  fancy  ware  and  some  (rf  the 
more  necessary  articles  of  etothing. 
There  is  a  reading-room  in  the 
'  Eurhaus,'  where  formerly  the 
'Times'  was  taken  in;  but  as  it 


&c 

Sajen  cteinas  las  laareas 
Cha  savetteus  consegnir,  &c. 

was  found  impossible  to  prevent  our 
countrymen  firom  taking  it  away  into 
their  own  private  rooms,  it  was  given 
up.  An  English  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Strettel,  has  built  a  house 
in  the  village,  and  holds  Divine  ser- 
vice (m  Sundays;  and  the  first 
stone  of  an  English  church,  half 
way  between  the  baths  and  the 
village,  was  laid  during  the  last 
season  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toik, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  there 
at  the  time. 

The  sea^n  for  taking  the  core 
lasts  from  May  to  September,  during 
which  time  the  climate  is  generally 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  cool,  though 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  have 
often  great  power.  As  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  situation,  the 
weather  is  very  changeable,  and 
much  precaution  as  regards  cloth- 
ing iff  necessary,  particulariy  for 
those  who  take  the  baths.  The 
springs  happen  to  be  i^uated  just 
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where  the  river  Inn  enters  a  lake, 
and  is  gradually  silting  it  np  into 
marshy  ground.  This,  in  a  warmer 
climate,  would  be  a  dangerous  place, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  ma- 
laria, but  I  have  not  observed  or 
heard  of  any  evil  of  the  kind.  The 
grounds  immediately  adjoining  the 
buildings  are  moreover  being  well 
drained  and  filled  in  with  good 
material. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the 
place  is  its  magnificent  scenery. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Inn  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  Switzer- 
land ;  it  is  enlivened  by  the  peculiar 
series  of  lakes  formed  by  the  river, 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  among 
which  are  plenty  of  delightful 
walks,  aflfording  splendid  views. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  those 
taking  the  cure  to  have,  near  at 
hand,  ^pleasant,  short  promenades, 
which  they  can  take  in  the  inter- 
vals of  drinking,  bathing,  and  meals, 
as  moderate  and  cheerful  exercise  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  the  curative  process.  The  lake, 
too,  on  which  boats  are  kept,  af- 
fords other  pleasant  means  of  pass- 
ing away  the  time. 

A  little  farther  off,  but  still  easily 
accessible,  we  come  upon  the  more 
striking  alpine  scenery.  Above 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley  tower 
on  either  hand  picturesque  granite 
rocks,  rising  to  8,000  or  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  upon  which 
snow  and  ice  are  viBible  in  all  direc- 
tions. One  glacier,  that  of  Rosatch, 
almost  overhangs  the  '  Kurhaus,* 
and  sends  down  its  waters  through 
the  grounds.  Drives  in  any  direc- 
tion along  the  excellent  roads,  par- 
ticularly those  across  the  passes, 
open  out  magnificent  prospects; 
and  the  neighbouring  peaks  of  Piz 
Languard  and  Piz  Ot,  either  a  few 
hours'  easy  climb,  afford  panoramic 
views  of  vast  extent.  Three  or  four 
miles  distant,  in  an  adjoining  valley, 
lies  Pontresina,  the  Chamouni  of  the 
Engadine,  and  the  centre  of  access 
to  the  colossal  snowy  peaks  and 
wonderful  glaciers  of  the  Bemina. 
Or  if  softer  beauties  be  preferred, 
or  if  a  change  to  a  milder  climate 
be  desirable,  the  Lake  of  Como,  with 
its  lovely  scenery  and  Italian  sky. 


is  within  a  few  hours'  drive.  Alto- 
gether it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightful  place  for  an  autunm 
sojourn. 

The  day  passes  pleasantly,  and 
there  is  plenty  to  do.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  great  bell  of 
the  '  Kurhaus '  gives  a  resounding 
peal  to  call  the  guests  from  their 
slumbers,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  appear  at  the  '  Trinkhalle,' 
promenading  between  their  ""glasses 
along  the  walks  in  front  of  the 
building.  Here  they  are  joined  by 
others  coming  from  the  village, 
either  on  foot  or  in  the  omnibuses, 
and  this  early  re-union,  which  is 
enlivened  by  the  strains  of  a  tole- 
rable band  playing  in  a  pavilion 
close  by,  is  a  great  feature  of  the 
place,  affording  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  every  IxxJy,  and  of  indulg- 
ing in  any  amount  of  gossip  and 
scandal.  Atx>ut  eight  or  nine  o'clock 
comes  breakfiGust,  for  which  tea  and 
coffee  with  bread  are  given,  but  no 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  &&,  unless  or- 
dered and  paid  for  extra.  Between 
breakfast  and  midday  comes  the 
bathing;  and  during  the  morning 
the  bath  houses  are  thronged  with 
patients,  either  going  into  or  coming 
out  of  their  bath  rooms,  or  waiting 
for  their  turn.  About  twelve  occurs 
an  event  always  attended  with 
great  excitement,  namely,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mail.  Such  is  the 
eagerness  of  the  visitors  to  get  their 
letters,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
subvert  the  ordinary  system  of 
delivery,  and  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
peditious mode  of  proceeding.  The 
visitors  are  on  the  watch  for  the 
diligence,  and  the  moment  it  arrives 
a  crowd  of  impatient  ladies  and 
gentlemen  lay  close  siege  to  the 
bureau.  The  post-bag  is  hurried  in 
at  the  window,  and  as  '  sorting '  is 
out  of  the  question,  the  attendant 
takes  the  letters  and  papers  out  one 
at  a  time,  and  shouts  out  the  name 
of  the  person  it  is  addressed  to. 
This  call  is  generally  responded  to 
by  '  hier,'  '  ici,'  '  son  qui,*  or  such 
other  exclamation  as  the  nation- 
ality may  dictate,  and  the  letter  is 
tossed  to  its  impatient  owner  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd.  If  a  call 
receives  no  answer,  the  absentee, 
who  is  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
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commiseration,  is  informed  by  his 
friends  thai  his  name  has  been 
(»lled,  and  that  his  letter  is  waiting 
for  him.  At  half-past  twelve  there  is 
a  table  d'hSte  dinner  in  the  Grande 
Salle  of  the  establishment,  a  large 
and  handsome  room  about  1 30  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide,  and  in  which, 
daring  the  height  of  the  season, 
three  or  four  hundred  people  dine. 
Nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  me- 
dicament after  this  meal,  but  the 
afternoon  is  usually  devoted  to 
longer  walks,  or  to  carriage  excur- 
sions. At  hieilf-past  seven  there  is 
a  table  (ThSte  supper,  after  which 
the  band  plays  again  for  an  hour^ 
and  there  are  either  dancing  soir^s 
in  the  hall,  or  less  pretentious  re- 
unions in  the  '  Damen-salon,'  until 
bedtime,  which  is  of  necessity  early. 
It  is  ha^ly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  varied  phases  of  the  day*s  occu- 
pations afford,  to  the  ladies,  ahnost 
infinite  scope  for  the  science  of  the 
t(Hlette,  and  that  the  resulting  ef- 
fects often  excite  mingled  wonder 
and  admiration.  Some  fault  has 
been  found  with  the  living,  but 
for  a  professedly  plain  diet,  suited 
for  invalids,  I  hardly  think  it  de- 
serves the  censure.  The  following 
.were  the  bills  of  fare,  taken  at  hazard 
the  day  before  I  came  away  :— 

DlNNSB. 

Potage  a  la  Beine. 
BoBuf  braise  aux  choux. 
Poulets  souths  aux  truffes. 
Chamois  roti. 
Gompot 
Charlotte  Eusse. 
Dessert 


SUPPBB. 

Potage  Yermicelle. 

VeaurotL 

Pnr6e  de  pommes  de  terre. 

Omelette. 

Compot 

Gateau. 

In  reference  to  this  last  item  I 
should  say  that  the  Epgadine  is  the 
natcoral  birth-place  of  pastrycooks, 
who  emigrate  from  hence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
pastry  famished  at  the  hotels  is 


an  excellent  sample  of  the  national 
manufiaicture. 

The  number  of  patients  entered 
in  the  books  as  taking  the  cure  in 
1867  was  800,  of  whom  there  were 
156  English,  221  Swiss,  180  Ger- 
mans, 123  Italians,  and  120  of  va- 
rious other  nationalities.  In  1868 
the  number  was  about  1,000,  the 
increase  being  almost  entirely  in 
the  English.  This  number,  how- 
ever, only  represents  a  fraction  of 
the  visitors  to  the  place,  as  very 
large  numbers  go  there  for  pleasure, 
and*  do  not  appear  in  the  list. 
Among  the  guests  last  season 
were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Meath,  Lord  and  Lady  Brabazon, 
Lord  and  Lady  Powerscourt,  Lord 
and  Lady  Dalkeith,  Countess  So- 
mers,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Baden,  the  Duchess 
d'Aumale,  the  Duo  de  Guise,  Count 
Apponyi,  General  M'Clellan,  and 
many  other  persons  of  fEushion  and 
distinction. 

The  diseases  and  ailments  for 
which  the  iron-cure  is  recommended 
comprise  all  that  enormous  class 
of  which  debility  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic, and  for  which  a  ge- 
neral tonic  action  on  the  system 
is  the  appropriate  treatment  Such 
diseases  in  a  legion  of  forms 
are  unfortunately  too  well  known, 
particularly  among  the  fairer  half 
of  humanity,  and  there  are  few  of 
them  that  will  not  find  relief,  if  not 
perfect  eradication  in  the  iron-cure, 
if  properly  applied;  Schwalbach, 
Pyrmont,  and  St  Moritz  bear  per- 
petual testimony  to  this,  in  the 
numbers  of  palefiEiced,  weak  in- 
valids who  annually  resort  to  them, 
to  be  sent  home  ruddy  and  birong. 
The  choice  between  these  thr^ 
places  is  often  a  matter  of  indeci- 
sion, and  therefore  I  would,  before 
concluding,  add  a  few  words  as 
to  the  putioular  eh'gibility  of  St. 
Moritz,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  two. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
drinking,  to  which  the  most  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  water,  as  due  to  its 
chief  ingredients,  iron  and  carbonic 
acid,  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  all 
three  places.     Some  difference  in 
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effect  may  be  due  to  the  other 
saline  matters;  and  in  this  re- 
spect I  believe  the  Schwalbach 
water  is  considered  to  haye  gene- 
raJiy  the  advantage,  as  better 
adapted  for  digestion  by  delicate 
eonstitutions.  I  have  mentioned 
the  disadvantage  of  the  St  Moritz 
drinking  arrangements  in  having 
the  water  pumped  np  and  the 
source  concealed;  but  the  bath 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  still 
more  open  to  objection.  I  should 
explain  that  this  kind  of  water 
decomposes  rapidly  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  decomposition  being 
considerably  hastened  by  agitation. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this  at 
Pjrmont  and  Schwal^h^  the  baths 
are  laid  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
springs,  and  the  water,  being  col- 
lected in  closed  reservcurs  under 
ground,  is  allowed  to  flow  by  its 
own  gravity  into  the  baths  as 
quietly  as  possible,  by  which  pre- 
eautions  very  little  deterioration  is 
sustained.  At  St  Moritz,  on  the 
contrary,  the  water  is  first  pumped 
up  by  steam  power,  and  then  kept 
in  rough  wooden  reservoirs  above 
ground,  open  to  the  air,  by  which 
agitation  and  exposure  much  loss 
of  efficiency  must  naturally  ensue. 
Then  there  is  another  difficulty, 
which  I  should  hesitate  to  mention, 
were  not  the  facts  on  record,  that 
is,  shortness  of  water.  The  spring 
used  for  bathing  yields,  according 
to  the  published  determinations  of 
two  competent  chemists,  22  Prench 
litres  per  minute,  equal  to  about 
1,123  cubic  feet  in  24  hours.  This 
is  but  a  small  quantity  compared 
with  Schwalbach,  where  5,000  cubic 
feet  are  obtained,  and  Pyrmont, 
which  yields  above  10,000.  Hence 
at  St  Moritz  it  is  necessary  to 
economise  the  water:  the  baths  are 
very  small,  containing  only  from 
:five  to  seven  cubic  feet  each,  and 
have  been  likened  to  coffins,  from 
l^eir  fitting  the  body  so  closely; 
and  the  peculiar  mode  of  warming 
necessarily  introduces,  by  the  con- 
densed steam,  a  quantity  of  ooounon 
water  into  them.  With  all  pre- 
cautions, common  arithmetic  shows 
that  not  more  than  about  150  to 
to  200  baths  can  be  given  per  day ; 
yet,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  incon- 


siderate rush  to  the  place  last  year, 
I  believe  more  than  300  per  day 
were  sometimes  demanded ;  and  the 
Swiss  are  not  the  people  to  refuse 
the  demands  of  the  English  when 
money  is  to  be  made  thereby. 
Practically,  the  weakness  of  the 
bath  water  is  very  obvious  to  those 
accustomed  to  Schwalbach  or  Pyr- 
mont At  Schwalbach,  too,  about 
14  cubic  feet  are  given  for  each  bath ; 
and  at  Pyrmont  17  to  18  cubic  feet. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  dilute  at 
either  place,  and  the  strength  is 
much  better  preserved. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
pure  air  of  St  Moritz,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  iron- 
cure.  The  expression  is  so  indefi- 
nite that  one  hardly  knows  in  what 
sense  to  understand  it  Chemicidly 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  at- 
mospheric mixture  in  the  J^ngadine 
should  be  purer  than  in  many  places 
nearer  home  and  at  a  lower  level ;  if 
the  ^term  refers  to  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate—coolness, Rashness,  dryness, 
and  so  on— no  doubt  such  advan- 
tages exist;  but  I  think  there  are 
accompanymg  disadvantages,  whidi 
ought  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  of 
weather  must  be  trying  to  delicate 
constitutions,  and  not  unattended 
with  danger  under  a  course  of  daily 
warm  bathing,  unless  great  pre- 
cautions are  used.  Then  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  due  to  the  great 
elevation,  must  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  system,  though  the 
nature  of  its  action  seems  obscure, 
and  may  probably  differ  much  in 
different  persons  and  different  states 
of  health.  The  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  reduced  by  6  or  7 
inches  of  mercury,  or  above  3  lbs. 
on  every  square  inch  of  the  snrflGuse 
of  the  body,  which  must  necessarily 
put  the  vital  functions  under  very 
unusual  conditions;  moreover,  by 
the  corresponding  reduotioQ  of  den- 
sity (according  to  Mariotte's  law), 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into 
the  lungs  at  each  inhalation  will  be 
20  per  cent  less;  and  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  iron  depends  <m  its 
perfect  oxidation  in  the  body,  the 
conditions  here  would  seem  to  be 
less  favourable  than  at  a  lowor 
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level.  At  any  rate,  I  think  these 
abnormal  conditions  should  receive 
more  attention  than  heretofore  from 
the  physicians  who  send  their  pa- 
tients here. 

It  is  farther  urged  that  the  bean- 
tiftil  excursions  which  may  be 
made  from  the  place  will,  by  their 
exhilarating  effect,  and  the  exercise 
they  induce,  aid  in  the  cure.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  applicable  to  a  certain 
extent  in  cases  of  moderate  debility, 
where  such  means  would  go  far  of 
themselves  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  I 
fear  that  for  real  invalids,  for  whom 
the  coarse  of  iron  is  the  more  im- 
portant remedy,  there  is  danger 
that  the  exereise  may  be  overdone, 
and  that  the  excursions  may  inter- 
fere wjtii  the  regularity  of  the  cure. 
Such  inveJids  may  also  find  themr 
selves  deficient  in  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  so  necessary 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  which  are 
better  attainable  in  a  more  genial 
locality. 

What  has  pleased  me  best  at  Si 
Moritz  is  the  carefal  and  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  water  is  bottled 
for  exportation.  To<iotia3B  so  that 
the  water  shall  xetun  its  ehief  dis- 
tinguishing property,  that  is,  the 
perfect  solution  of  the  iron,  is  a 
much  more  diflBcult  problem  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  a  bottle 
be  filled  with  water  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  put  aside,  it  will 
be  found  soon  to  become  turbid, 
and  to  throw  down  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate; this  is  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  and.the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  water  is  thenceforth  gone. 
It  was  a  longtime  before  it  was  dis- 
covered why  this  took  place,  and 
how  effectually  to  prevent  it ;  but, 
at  length,  the  decomposition  was 
clearly  traced,  partly  to  the  escape 
of  the  free  carbonic  add,  the  excess 
of  which  had  been  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  iron  in  solution,  and 
IMurtly  to  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
air,  which,  by  super-oxidizing  the 
iron,  rendered  it  less  soluble.  The 
secret,  therefore,  in  bottling  the 
water  was,  first,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  carbopic  acid,  and, 


secondly,  to  exclude  entirely  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  attempted 
to  do  this  with  the  Schwalbach 
water,  which  is  largely  imported 
into  this  country,  but  it  is  so  badly 
done  that  the  water  is  often  worth- 
less, as  may  be  seen  by  the  brown 
precipitete  found  in  the  bottles.  At 
St  Moritz,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
the  process  is  fully  effectual.  The 
bottles  (which  are  of  sound  glass, 
and  not  of  imperfect  earthenware,  as 
at  Schwalbach)  are  filled  with  as 
little  agitation  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible, and  before  corkiBg  the  small 
quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the 
neck  is  displaced  by  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  artificially  made 
for  the  purpose  and  oaed  under 
considerable  pressure.  The  cork 
is  then  driven  iightiy  in  by  a  ma- 
chine, and  secured  with  a  metallic 
capsale.  The  water  ao  battled  will 
preserve  its  properties  bt  a  long 
time,  and  as  it  can  be  delivered 
in  En^and  at  a  leBaoaoMB  rate,  it 
ought  to  command  a  good  sale.  I 
beUeve  medical  men  wouki  ^lul  it 
the  best  and  most  useful  form  of 
iron  they  could  prescribe. 

It  is  somewhat  sarprieiiig  that 
while  there  has  lately  been  such  a 
run  from  England  upon  two  of  the 
continental  iron  spas,  Schwalbach 
and  St  Moritz,  the  third,  Fyrmont, 
should  have  been  so  entirely  neg- 
lected, althoujgh,  in  many  of  the  es- 
sential conditions  for  the  iron-cure,  it 
is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  water 
is  equally  efficacious,  more  varied, 
and  more  abundant;  the  great  spring 
in  ihe  centre  of  the  Brunnen  Platz  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
sfghte  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  drink- 
ing ukI  bathing  arrangemente  are 
adnurable;  the  situation  is  pleasant, 
and  easy  of  access ;  the  little  town 
clean  and  pretty,  and  well  provided 
with  aoconmiodation ;  the  grounds 
are  beautiful ;  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  very  moderate.  Yet  such  is  the 
inflaence  of  fashion,  that  while  St. 
Moritz  and  Schwalbach  are  cranmied 
full  of  English  in  autumn  like  pens 
full  of  sheep,  Pyrxnont  has  buidly 
twenty  English  visitors  in  a  year. 

W.  Pole,  LL.D.,  P.B.S. 
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And  so  we  wandered  to  the  meet. 

And  reached  the  spot  at  nooning : 
It  really  was  so  yery  sweet, 

That  qniet  tender  spooniDg. 

Amelia's  brother  was  a' shot, 

He  did  not  care  for  hunting. 
How  pleasant  an  excuse  we  got 

His  company  for  shunting ! 

Alas!  a  pointer*dog  he  had. 

Who  rather  seemed  to  like  me ; 
That  his  acquaintance  would  be  bad 

Seemed  somehow  ne'er  to  strike  me. 

But  as  we  wandered  to  the  meet 

Through  shady  lane  and  hollow, 
The  pointer  at  my  horse's  feet, 

A  &ncy  took  to  follow. 

Amelia's  brother  missed  the  dog— 

Oontrived  to  find  him— find  us ! 
As  we  did  gently  onward  jog 

With  dog  and  groom  behind  us. 

We  each  of  us  looked  truly  caught, 

Enraged  that  fBJbd  had  crossed  one ! 
Said  he, '  No  lucky  dog  I  sought, 

I'm  looking  for  a  lost  one !' 

He  whistled  to  his  dog  and  went— 

Bat,  ah !  that  night  ill-fated, 
Papa  refused  us  his  consent. 

And  we  were  separated. 

Amelia's  wedded  to  a  peer — 

He  was  the  highest  bidder; 
And  I  am  lorn  and  lonely  here— 

A  lost  dog,  I  consider ! 


VOL.  XV.— NO.  Lxxxvni. 
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By  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  FAIRT  QUEEN. 


IHAYE  said  that  Simon  Perkins 
was  a  painter  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  Jost  as  a  carpenter  cannot 
help  looking  at  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  professional  glance  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake — a  glance  that  seems  to 
embrace  at  once  its  length,  depth, 
thickness,  toughness,  and  general 
capabilities,  so  a  painter  Views  every 
object  in  nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, ajs  a  subject  for  imitation  and 
study  of  his  art.  The  heavens  are 
not  too  high,  the  sea  too  deep,  nor 
the  desert  too  wide,  to  afford  him  a 
lesson,  and  the  human  oountenanoe, 
with  its  endless  variety  of  feature 
and  expression,  is  a  book  he  never 
wearies  of  learning  by  heart  When 
his  professional  interest  in  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  warmer  feelings,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  vanity  could  re- 
quire no  fuller  tribute  of  admiration 
than  Hie  worship  of  one  whose  spe- 
cial gift  it  is  to  decide  on  the 
symmetry  of  outward  form. 
As  a  painter,  Simon  Perkins  ap- 

S roved  of  Nina  Algernon— as  a  man 
e  loved  her.  Lest  his  position 
should  not  prove  sufficiently  fatal, 
she  had  become  of  late  practically 
identified  with  his  art,  almost  as 
completely  as  she  was  mixed  up 
with  his  every-day  life.  For  many 
months,  perhaps  even  for  years,  the 
germ  of  a  great  work  had  taken  root 
in  his  imagination.  Slowly,  almost 
painfully,  that  germ  developed  it- 
self, passing  through  several  stages, 
sketcn  upon  sketch,  till  it  came  to 
maturity  at  last  in  the  composition 
of  a  large  picture  on  which  he  was 
now  employed. 

The  subject  afforded  ample  scope 
for  liberty  of  fancy  in  form  and 
grouping— for  the  indulgence  of  a 
gorgeous  taste  in  colouring  and 
costume.     It  represented  ^omas 


the  Rhymer  in  Fairy-land,  at  the 
moment  when  its  glamour  is  falling 
from  his  eyes,  when  its  magic  lustre 
is  dying  out  on  all  that  glittering 
pageantiy  and  the  elfin  is  fading  to 
a  gnome.  The  handsome  wizard 
turns  from  a  crowd  of  phantom 
shapes,  half- lovely,  balf-grolesque — 
for  their  change  is  even  now  in 
progress— to  look  wistfully  and  ap- 
pealingly  on  the  queen. 

There  is  a  pained  expression  in 
his  comely  features,  of  hurt  affection, 
and  trust  betrayed,  yet  not  without 
a  ray  of  pride  and  triumph,  that, 
come  what  might  to  the  others,  she 
is  still  unchanged.  Around  him 
the  fairies  are  shedding  their  glory 
as  trees  in  autumn  shed  their  leaves. 
Here  a  sweet  laughing  face  sur- 
mounts the  hideous  body  of  an  imp, 
there  the  bright  scales  of  an  un- 
earthly armour  shrivel  to  rotten- 
ness and  dusi  The  dazzling  robes 
are  turning  blank  and  colourless, 
the  emerald  rays  waning  to  a  pale, 
sad  light,  the  flashing  diadem  is 
dulled  and  dim.  Yet  on  the  fairy 
queen  there  lowers  no  shadow  of 
change,  there  threaten  no  symptoms 
of  decay.   ' 

Bathed  in  the  halo  of  a  true 
though  hapless  love,  she  is  still 
the  same  as  when  he  first  saw  her 
all  those  seven  long  years  ago,  glist- 
ening in  immortal  charms,  and 
knelt  to  her  for  the  queen  of  heaven, 
where  sherode— 'under  the  linden 
tree.* 

It  is  obvious  that  on  her  coun- 
tenance, besides  the  stamp  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  there  must  appear 
sorrow,  self-reproach,  fortitude, 
majesty,  and  undying  tenderness. 
All  these  the  painter  thought  he 
read  in  Nina  Algernon's  girlish 
face. 
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So  she  sat  to  him  datifoUy  enough 
for  a  model  of  his  fairy  queen,  and 
if  she  wearied  at  times,  as  I  think 
she  most,  comforted  herself  with 
the  remembrance,  that  in  this  way 
she  helped  the  fainiiy  who  gave  her 
bread. 

For  the  convenience  of  sitters, 
Simon  Perkins  had  his  painting- 
room  in  Bemers  Street:  thither  it 
was  his  costom  to  resort  in  the 
morning,  by  penny  steamer  or  three- 
penny omnibos,  and  there  he  spent 
many  happy  hours  working  nard 
with  palette  and  brush.  Not  the 
least  golden  seemed  those  in  which 
Nina  accompanied  him  to  sit  pa- 
tiently while  he  studied,  and  driew 
her,  line  by  line,  feature  by  feature. 
The  expeditions  to  and  fro  were 
delightful,  the  labour  was  pleasure, 
the  day  was  gone  far  too  soon. 

A  morning  could  not  but  be  fine, 
when,  emerging  from  an  omnibus  at 
Albert  Gate,  Simon  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  model  through  Hyde 
Park  on  their  way  to  Burners  Street; 
but  about  this  period,  one  morning 
seemed  even  finer  tiian  conunon, 
because  that  Nina,  taking  his  arm 
as  they  crossed  Botten  Bow,  thou|;ht 
fit  to  confide  to  him  an  interview 
of  tiie  day  before  with  Aunt  Jemima, 
in  which  she  had  extorted  from  that 
dear  old  lady  with  some  difficulty 
the  fact  of  her  own  friendless  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

'And  I  dont  mind  it  a  bit,'  con- 
tinued the  girl,  catching  her  voice 
like  a  child,  as  was  her  haHt  when 
excited, '  for  Tm  sure  you're  all  so 
kind  to  me  that  I'd  much  rather 
not  have  any  other  friends.  And 
I  don't  want  to  be  independent, 
and  111  never  leave  you,  so  long 
as  you'll  keep  me.  And  oh  I  Simon« 
isn't  it  good  of  your  aunts,  and  you 
too,  to  nave  taken  care  of  me  ever 
since  I  was  quite  a  little  thing? 
For  I'm  no  relation,  you  know— and 
how  can  I  ever  do  enough  for  you  ? 
I  can't.  It's  impossible.  And  you 
don't  want  me  to,  if  I  could !' 

Notwithstanding  the  playful  man- 
ner which  was  part  of  Nina's  self, 
there  were  tears  of  real  feeling  in 
her  eyes,  and  I  doubt  if  Simon's 
were  quite  dry  while  he  answered — 

'  You  belong  to  us  just  as  much 
as  if  you  were  a  relation,  Nina.    My 


aunts  have  said  so  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  as  for  me,  why  you 
used  to  ride  on  my  foot  when  you 
were  in  short  frocks !  What  a  little 
romp  it  was !  Al  ways  troublesome, 
and  always  will  be— and  that's  why 
we're  so  fond  of  you,'  He  spoke 
lightly,  but  his  voice  shook  never- 
theless. 

'  So  you  ought  to  be,'  she  an- 
swered. *  For  you  know  how  much 
I  love  yon  alL' 

'  What,  even  stem  Aunt  Jemima  ?' 
said  this  blundering  young  man, 
clumsily  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  thus  scaring  the  bird  quite  as 
much  as  if  he  had  thrust  his  hand 
boldly  into  the  nest, 

'  Aunt  Jemima  best  of  all,'  replied 
Nina,  saucily,  'because  she's  the 
eldest,  and  tries  to  keep  me  in  order, 
but  she  can't' 

'  And  which  of  us  next  best, 
Nina?'  continued  he,  turning  away 
with  extraordinary  interest  in  a 
mowing  machine. 

'  Aunt  Susannah,  of  course.'  This 
very  demurely  while  tightening  her 
prettv  lips  to  keep  back  a  laugh. 

'  Then  I  come  last,'  he  observed, 
gently ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  that  made  her  glance 
sharply  in  his  &oe. 

She  pressed  his  arm.  '  You  dear 
old  simple  Simon,'  said  she,  kindly. 
'  Surely  you  must  know  me  by  this 
time.  I  love  you  very  dearly,  just 
as  if  you  were  my  brother.  Brodier, 
indeed  I  I  don't  think  if  Pd  a  father 
I  could  be  much  fonder  of  him  than 
I  am  of  you.' 

What  a  bright  morning  it  had 
been  five  minutes  ago,  and  now 
the  sky  seemed  clouded  all  at  once. 
Simon  even  thought  the  statue  of 
Achilles  looked  more  grim  and 
ghostly  than  usual,  lowering  there 
in  his  naked  bronze. 

She  had  wounded  him  very 
deeply,  that  pretty  unconscious 
archer.  These  random  shafts  for 
which  no  interposing  shield  makes 
ready  are  sure  to  find  the  joints  in 
our  harness.  A  tough  hard  nature 
such  as  constitutes  the  true  fighter 
only  presses  more  doggedly  to  the 
front,  but  gentler  spirits  are  fain  to 
turn  aside  out  of  the  battle,  and  go 
home  to  die.  There  came  a  dimness 
before  Simon's  eyes,  and  a  ringing 
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in  his  ears.  He  scarcely  heard  his 
companion,  while  she  asked— 

'  Who  are  those  men  bowing? 
Do  you  know  them?  They  must 
take  me  for  somebody  else/ 

'  Those  men  bowing '  were  two 
no  less  important  characters  than 
Lord  Bearwarden  and  Tom  Eyfe, 
the  latter  in  the  act  of  selling  the 
former  a  horse.  Such  transactions, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  always 
take  place  in  the  morning,  and 
whatever  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced against  a  too  enthusiastic 
worship  of  the  noble  animal,  at 
least  it  promotes  ci^ly  rising. 

Tom  Ryfe  was  one  of  those  men 
rarely  seen  in  the  saddle  or  on  the 
box,  but  who,  nevertheless,  always 
seem  to  have  a  horse  to  dispo»9  of, 
whatever  be  the  kind  required. 
Hack,  hunter,  pony,  phaeton-horse, 
he  was  either  possessor  of  the  very 
animal  you  wanted,  or  could  suit 
you  with  it  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice ;  yet  if  you  met  him  by  acci- 
dent riding  in  the  Park  he  was  sure 
to  tell  you  he  had  been  mounted  by 
a  friend ;  if  you  saw  him  driving  a 
team— and  few  could  handle  four 
horses  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
with  more  neatness  and  precision — 
you  might  safely  wager  it  was  from 
the  box  of  another  man's  coach. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  a  very 
fine  rider  over  a  country,  and  there 
were  vague  traditions  of  his  having 
gone  (exceedingly  well  through 
great  runs  on  special  occasions; 
but  these  exploits  had  obviously 
lost  nothing  of  their  interest  in 
the  process  of  narration,  and  were 
indeed  enhanced  by  that  obscurity 
which  increases  the  magnitude  of 
most  things,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
material  world. 

Mr.  Eyfe  knew  all  the  sporting 
men  about  London,  but  not  their 
wives.  He  was  at  home  on  the 
Downs  and  the  Heath,  in  the  pa- 
vilion at  Lord's  and  behind  the 
traps  of  the  Bed  House.  He  dined 
pretty  frequently  at  the  barracks 
of  the  household  troops,  welcome  to 
the  genial  spiiits  of  his  entertainers, 
chiefly  for  those  qualities  with 
which  they  themselves  credited 
him;  and  he  called  Bearwarden 
'  My  lord,'  wherefore  that  noble- 
man thought  him  a  snob,  and  would 


perhaps  have  considered  him  a  still 
great^  if  he  had  not. 

The  horse  in  question  showed 
good  points  and  fine  action.  Mr. 
Eyfe  walked,  trotted,  cantered,  and 
finally  reined  him  up  at  the  rails  on 
which  Lord  Bearwarden  was  lean- 
ing. 

'  Eather  a  flat-catcher,  Tom,'  said 
that  nobleman  between  the  whifife 
of  a  cigar.  '  Too  much  action  for  a 
hunter  and  too  little  body.  He 
wouldn't  carry  my  weight  if  the 
ground  was  deep,  though  he's  not 
a  bad  goer,  I'll  admit.' 

'  Exactly  what  I  said  at  first,  my 
lord,'  answered  Tom,  slippmg  the 
reins  through  his  fingers,  and  let- 
ting the  horse  reach  over  the  iron 
bar  against  his  chest,  to  cro}>  the 
tufts  of  grass  beneath,  an  attitude 
in  which  his  fine  shoulders  and 
liberty  of  frame  showed  to  great 
advantage.  'I  never  thought  he 
was  a  fourteen-stone  horse,  and  I 
never  told  you  so.' 

'And  I  never  told  you  I  rode 
fourteen  stone,  did  I?'  replied  Lord 
Bearwarden,  who  was  a  little  touchy 
on  that  score.  '  Thirteen  five  at  the 
outside,  and  not  so  much  as  that 
after  deer-stalking  in  Scotland. 
He's  clean  thoroughbred,  isn't  he  ?' 

The  purchaser  was  biting,  and 
Tom  understood  his  business  as  if 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  it. 

'  Glean,' he  answered,  passing  his 
leg  over  the  horse's  neck,  and  slid- 
ing to  the  ground,  thus  leaving  his 
saddle  empty  for  the  other.  '  But 
he's  thrown  away  on  a  heavy  man. 
His  place  is  carrying  thirteen  stone 
overhigh  Leicesterdiire.  Nothing 
could  touch  him  tiiere  amongst  the 
hills.  Jumping's  a  vulgar  accom- 
plishment. Plenty  of  them  can 
jump  if  one  dare  ride  them,  but 
he*s  really  an  extraordinary  fencer. 
Such  a  mouth  too,  and  such  a 
gentleman  I  Why  he's  the  pleasant- 
est  hack  in  London.  You  like  a 
nice  hack,  my  lord.  Get  up  and 
feel  him.    If  s  like  riding  a  bird.' 

So  .Lord  Bearwarden  jumped  on, 
and  altered  the  stirrups,  and 
crammed  his  hat  down,  ere  he 
rode  the  horse  to  and  fjro,  trying 
him  in  all  his  paces,  and  probably 
falling  in  love  with  him  forthwith, 
for  he  returned  with  a  brightened 
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eye  and  higher  colour  to  Tom  Byfe 
on  the  footway. 

It  was  at  this  jnnctare  both  gen- 
tlemen started  and  took  their  bats 
off  to  the  lady  who  walked  some 
fifty  paces  off,  arm-in-arm  with 
Simon  Perkins,  the  painter. 

Their  salute  was  not  returned. 
The  lady,  indeed,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  seemed  to  hurry  on  all 
the  flEuster  with  her  companion.  It 
was  remarkable,  and  both  remarked 
it,  that  neither  made  any  observa- 
tion on  this  lack  of  courtesy,  but 
finished  thar  bargain  without  ap- 
parently half  so  much  interest  in 
sale  or  purchase  as  they  felt  five 
minutes  ago. 

'  You'll  dine  with  us,  Tom,  on  the 
nth?'  said  Bearwarden,  when  they 
parted  opposite  Enightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, but  he  was  obyiously  thinking 
of  something  else. 

*  On  the  nth,'  repeated  Tom — 

*  deh'ghted,  my  lord— at  eight  o'clock, 
I  suppose,'  and  turned  his  horse's 
head  soberly  towards  Piccadilly, 
proceeding  at  a  walk,  as  one  who 
reyolved  certain  reflections,  not  of 
the  most  agreeable,  in  his  mind.  A 
dinner  at  me  barracks  was  usually 
rather  an  event  with  Mr.  Byfe,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  he  forgot  all 
about  it  before  he  had  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards. 

Lord  Bearwarden,  rejecting  the 
temptation  of  luncheon  in  the  mess- 
room,  ran  upstairs  to  his  own  quar- 
ters to  think:  of  course  he  smoked 
at  the  same  time. 

This  nobleman  was  one  of  the 
man^  of  his  kind  who,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  are  not  spoiled  by 
Bailing  down  the  stream  with  the 
wind  in  their  favour.    He  had  been 

*  a  good  fellow '  at  Eton,  he  remained 
'a  good  fellow'  in  the  regiment. 
With  general  society  he  was  not 
perhaps  quite  so  popular.  People 
said  he  '  required  knowing;'  and  for 
those  who  didn't  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  of  knowing  him  he  was  a 
little  reserved;  with  men,  even  a 
little  rough.  His  manner  was  of 
the  world,  worldly,  and  gave  the 
idea  of  complete  heartlessness  and 
savoir  faire;  yet  under  this  seem- 
ingly impervious  covering  lurked  a 
womanly  romance  of  temperament^ 
a  womanly  tenderness  of  heart,  than 


which  nothing  would  have  made 
him  so  angry  as  to  be  accused  of 
possessing.  His  habits  were  manly 
and  simple,  his  chief  ambition  was 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier, 
and  so  far  as  he  could  find  opportu- 
nity he  had  seen  service  with 
credit  on  the  staff.  A  keen  sports- 
man, he  could  ride  and  shoot  as 
well  as  his  neighbours,  and  this  is 
sa3ring  no  little  amongst  the  young 
officers  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

Anything  but  a  'ladies'  man,' 
there  was  yet  something  about  Bear- 
warden,  irrespective  of  his  income 
and  his  coronet,  that  seemed  to  in- 
terest women  of  all  temperaments 
and  characters.  They  would  turn 
away  from  far  handsomer,  better- 
drei^,  and  more  amusing  people, 
to  attract  his  notice  when  he  entered 
a  room,  and  the  more  enterprising 
would  even  make  fierce  love  to  him 
on  further  acquaintance,  particu- 
larly after  they  discovered  wnat  up- 
hill work  it  was.  Do  they  appre- 
ciate a  difficulty  the  greater  trouble 
it  requires  to  surmount,  or  do  they 
enjoy  a  scrape  the  more,  that  they 
have  to  squeeze  themselves  into  it 
by  main  force  ?  I  wonder  if  the  sea- 
nymphs  love  their  Tritons  because 
those  zoophytes  must  necessarily  be 
60  cold !  It  is  doubtless  against  the 
hard  impenetrable  rock  that  the 
sea-waves  dash  themselves  again 
and  again.  Bearwarden  responded 
but  fiaintly  to  the  boldest  advances. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  it,  said 
the  fair  assailants.  Curiosity  grew 
into  interest,  and,  flavoured  with  a 
dash  of  pique,  formed  one  of  those 
messes  with  which,  in  stimulating 
their  vanity,  women  fancy  they 
satisfy  their  hunger  of  the  heart 

Bearwarden  was  a  man  with  a 
history ;  of  this  they  were  quite  sure, 
and  herein  tbey  were  less  mistaken 
than  people  generally  find  them- 
selves who  jump  to  conclusions. 
Tes,  Bearwarden  had  a  history,  and 
a  sad  one,  so  far  as  the  principal 
actor  was  concerned.  Indeed  he 
dcured  not  think  much  about  it  even 
yet,  and  drove  it— for  he  was  no 
weak,  silly  sentimentalist— by  sheer 
force  of  will  out  of  his  mind.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  not  wholly  changed 
his  real  self,  it  had  encrusted  him 
with  that  hardness  and  roughness 
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of  exterior  which  he  turned  in- 
stinctively to  the  world.  The  same 
thing  bad  happened  to  him  that 
happens  to  most  of  us  at  one  time  or 
anomer.  Just  as  the  hunting  man, 
sooner  or  later,  is  pretty  suro  to  be 
laid  up  with  a  broken  collar-bone, 
so  in  the  career  of  life  must  be  en- 
countered that  ineyitable  disaster 
which  results  in  a  wounded  spirit 
and  a  sore  heart  The  collar-bone, 
we  all  know,  is  a  six  weeks*  job,  but 
injuries  of  a  tenderer  nature  take 
fiur  longer  to  heal.  Nevertheless, 
the  cure  of  these,  too,  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  though,  to  carry  on  the 
metaphor,  I  think  in  either  case  the 
hapless  rider  loses  some  of  the  zest 
and  dash  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  performances,  preyious  to 
discomfiture.  'Onl^  a  woman's 
hair,'  wrote  Dean  Swift  on  a  certain 
packet  hidden  away  in  his  desk. 
And  thus  a  very  dark  page  in  Lord 
Bearwarden's  history  might  have 
been  headed, '  only  a  woman's  false- 
hood.' Not  much  to  make  a  fdss 
about,  surely;  but  he  was  kind, 
generous,  of  a  peculiarly  trustful 
disposition,  and  it  punished  him 
very  sharply,  though  he  tried  hard 
to  bear  his  sorrow  like  a  man.  It 
was  the  usual  business.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  a  lady  of  some- 
what lower  social  standing  than  his 
own,  of  rather  questionable  antece- 
dents, and  whom  the  world  accepted 
to  a  certain  extent  on  sufferance,  as 
it  were,  and  under  protest,  yet  wel- 
comed her  cordially  enough,  never- 
theless. His  relations  abused  her, 
his  friends  warned  him  against  her; 
of  course  he  loved  her  very  dearly, 
all  the  more  that  he  had  to  sacrifice 
many  interests  for  her  sake,  and  so 
resolved  to  make  her  his  wife. 

For  reasons  of  her  own  she  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  leave  his  regi- 
ment, and  even  in  this,  though  he 
would  rather  have  lost  an  arm,  he 
yielded  to  her  wish. 

The  letter  to  his  colonel  in  which 
he  requested  permission  to  send  in 
his  papers  actually  lay  sealed  on 
the  table,  when  be  received  a  note 
in  a  well-known  hand  that  taught 
him  the  new  lesson  he  had  never 
expected  to  learn.  The  writer  be- 
sought his  forgiveness,  deploring 
her  own  heartlessness  the  while,  and 


proceeded  to  inform  him  that  there 
was  a  Somebody  else  in  the  field  to 
whom  she  was  solemnly  promised 
(just  as  she  had  been  to  him),  and 
with  whom  she  was  about  to  unite 
her  Lot — capital  L.  She  never 
could  be  happy,  of  course,  but  it 
was  her  destiny :  to  fight  against  it 
was  useless,  and  she  trusted  Lord 
B.  would  forget  her,  Ac.  &o.  All 
this  in  well-chosen  language,  and 
written  with  an  exceedingly  good 
pen. 

It  was  lucky  his  letter  to  the 
colonel  had  not  been  sent.  In  such 
sorrows  as  these  a  soldier  learns 
how  his  regiment  is  his  real  home, 
how  his  comrades  are  the  staunoh- 
est,  the  least  obtrusive,  and  the  sin- 
cerest  of  friends. 

Fatting  his  charger's  neck  at  the 
very  next  field-day,  Bearwarden 
told  himself  there  was  much  to 
live  for  still ;  that  it  would  be  un- 
Boldierlike,  unmanly,  childish,  to 
neglect  duty,  to  wince  from  plea- 
sure, to  turn  his  back  on  all  tho 
world  had  to  offer,  only  because  a 
woman  followed  her  nature  and 
changed  her  mind. 

So  he  bore  it  very  well,  and  those 
who  knew  him  b«5t  wondered  he 
cared  so  little :  and  all  the  while  he 
never  heard  a  strain  of  music,  nor 
felt  a  ray  of  sunshine,  nor  looked  on 
beauty  of  any  kind  whatever,  with- 
out tbat  gnawing  cruel  pain  at  his 
heart.  Thus  the  years  passed  on, 
and  the  women  of  his  family  de- 
clared that  Bearwarden  was  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor. 

When  he  met  Miss  Bruce  at  Lady 
Goldthred's,  no  doubt  he  admired 
her  beauty  and  approved  of  her 
manner,  but  it  was  neither  beauty 
nor  manner,  nor  could  he  have  ex- 
plained what  it  was,  that  caused  the 
pulses  within  him  to  stir,  as  they 
stirred  long  ago — that  brought  back 
a  certain  flavour  of  the  old  draught 
he  had  quaffed  so  eagerly,  to  find  it 
so  bitter  at  the  dregs.  Another 
meeting  with  Maud,  a  dance  ortwo^ 
a  whisper  on  a  crowded  staircase, 
and  Lord  Bearwarden  told  himself 
that  the  deep  wound  had  healed  at 
last;  that  the  [grass  was  growing 
fresh  and  fair  over  the  grave  of  a 
dead  love ;  that  for  him  too,  as  for 
others,  there  might  still  be  an  inte- 
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rest  in  the  chances  of  the  great 
game. 

Sorely  the  blind  restored  to  sight 
is  more  grateful,  more  joyous,  more 
triumphant  than  he  who,  bom  in 
darkness,  finds  himself  overwhelmed 
and  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  his 
new  gift  1 

Some  men  are  so  strangely  con- 
stituted that  they  like  a  woman  all 
the  better  for  'snubbing'  them. 
Lord  Bearwarden  had  neyer  felt  so 
grave  an  interest  in  Miss  Bmce  as 
when  he  entered  the  barracks  under 
the  impression  she  had  cut  him 
dead,  without  the  slightest  pretext 
or  excuse. 

Not  so  Tom  Byfe.  In  that  gen- 
tleman's mind  mingled  the  several 
disagreeable  sensations  of  surprise, 
anger,  jealousy,  and  disgust.  Of 
these  he  chewed  the  bitter  cud 
while  he  rode  home,  wondering  with 
whom  Miss  Bruce  could  thus  dare 
to  parade  herself  in  pnblic,  mad- 
dened at  the  open  rebellion  hiferred 
by  so  ignoring  his  presence  and  his 
love,  vowing  to  revenge  himself 
without  delay  by  tightening  the  curb 
and  making  her  feel,  to  her  cost,  the 
hold  he  possessed  over  her  person 
and  her  actions.  By  the  time  he 
reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation, to  come  to  a  final  under- 
standing, to  assert  his  authority, 
and  to  avenge  his  pride.  He  turned 
I)ale  to  see  Maud's  monogram  on 
the  envelope  of  a  letter  that  had 
arrived  during  his  absence,  paler 
still,  when  from  this  letter  a  thin 
slip  of  stamped  paper  fluttered  to 
the  floor — white  to  the  very  lips 
while  he  read  the  sharp,  decisive, 
cruel  lines  that  accounted  for  its 
presence  in  the  missive,  and  that 
bade  him  relinquish  at  a  word  all 
the  hope  and  happiness  of  his  life. 
Without  unbuttoning  his  coat,  with- 
out removing  the  bat  from  his  head, 
or  the  gloves  from  his  hands,  he  sat 
fiercely  down,  and  wrote  his  answer. 

'You  think  to  get  rid  of  me.  Miss 
Bruce,  as  you  would  get  rid  of  an 
unsuitable  servant,  by  giving  him 
hiswi^es,  and  bidding  him  to  go 
about  his  business.  You  imagine 
tJiat  the  debt  between  us  is  such  as 
a  sum  of  money  can  at  once  wipe 
out:  that  because  you  have  been 


able  to  raise  this  money  (and  how 
you  did  so  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
ask)  our  business  connection  ceases, 
and  the  lover,  inconvenient,  no  doubt, 
from  his  priority  of  claim,  must  go 
to  the  wall  directly  the  lawyer  has 
been  pidd  his  bill.  You  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  your  life.  Have 
you  forgotten  a  certain  promise  I 
hold  of  yours,  written  in  your  own 
hand,  signed  with  your  own  signa- 
ture, furnished,  as  itself  attests,  of 
your  own  free  will?  and  do  you 
think  I  am  a  likely  man  to  forego 
such  an  advantage?  You  might 
have  had  me  for  a  friend— how  dear 
a  friend  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  yon 
now.  If  you  persist  in  making  me 
an  enemy,  you  have  but  yourself  to 
blame.  I  am  not  given  to  threaten, 
and  you  know  that  I  can  generally 
fulfil  what  I  promise.  I  give  you 
feur  warning  men:  so  surely  as  you 
try,  in  the  faintest  item,  to  elude 
your  bargain,  so  surely  will  I  cross 
your  path,  and  spoil  yourgame,and 
show  you  up  Tbefore  the  world. 
Mine  you  are,  and  mipe  you  shall 
be.  If  of  free  will,  happily ;  if  not, 
then  to  vour  misery  and  my  own. 
But,  mark  me,  always  mine  ? 

'The  wisest  clerks  are  not  the 
wisest  men.'  It  is  a  bad  plan  ever 
to  drive  a  woman  into  a  comer ;  and 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  law,  I 
think  Mr.  Byfe  could  hardly  have 
written  a  more  ill-advised  aiid  in- 
judicious letter  than  the  above  to 
Miss  Bruce. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THE  SOALBS. 

It  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Of 
all  women  in  the  world — and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal— Maud  was  per- 
haps the  least  disposed  to  accept 
anything  like  usurpation,  or  as- 
sumption of  undue  authority,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  one  in  whose 
character  she  had  detected  an 
element  of  weakness.  Tom  Byfe, 
notwithstanding  his  capabilities, 
was  a  fool,  like  most  others,  where 
his  feelings  were  touched,  and 
proved  it  by  the  injudicious  means 
he  used  to  attain  the  end  he  so 
desired. 

Locked  in  her  own  room,  she  read 
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his  letter  oyer  and  over  again,  with 
a  bitter  curl  of  her  lip,  that  de- 
noted hatred,  scorn,  even  contempt 
When  a  man  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  excite  the  last  of  these 
amiable  feelings,  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  decamping,  for  Ihe  game  is 
wholly  and  irretrievably  lost  Mr. 
Eyfe  would  have  felt  this,  could  he 
have  seen  the  gestures  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  while  she  tore  his  letter 
into  shreds— could  he  have  marked 
the  carriage  of  her  haughty  head, 
the  compression  of  hor  sweet  reso- 
lute liiw,  the  fierce  energy  of  her 
white,  cruel  hands.  Maud  paced 
the  floor  for  some  half-dozen  turns, 
opened  the  window,  arranged  the 
bottles  on  her  toilet  -  table,  the 
flowers  on  her  chimneypiece,  even 
took  a  good  long  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

For  weeks  she  had  been  revolving 
in  her  mind  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing with  Tom  Ryfe,  the  policy  of 
securing  position  and  freedom  by  an 
early  marriage.  That  odious  letter 
decided  her;  and  now  it  only  re- 
mained to  make  her  choice.  There 
are  women  — and  these,  though 
sometimes  the  most  fascinating,  by 
no  means  the  most  trustworthy  of 
their  sex — who  possess  over  man- 
kind a  mesmeric  influence,  almost 
akin  to  witchcrafL  Without  them- 
selves feeling  deeply,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  do  7iot, 
they  are  capable  of  exercising  a 
magic  sway  over  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact;  and  while 
they  attract  more  admirers  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,  are 
seldom  very  fortunate  in  their  selec- 
tion, or  happy  in  their  eventual  lot 
Miss  Bruce  was  one  of  these  witches, 
fax  more  mischievous  than  the  old 
conventional  hags  we  UEed  to  bum, 
under  the  sapient  government  of 
our  first  Stuart,  and  she  knew  a 
deal  better  than  any  old  woman  who 
ever  mounted  a  broomstick  the  cre- 
dulity of  her  victims,  the  dangerous 
S)wer  of  her  spells.  These  she  had 
tely  been  using  freely.  It  was 
time  to  turn  their  exercise  to  good 
account 

'  Mr.  Stanmore  tootUdf  in  a  mo- 
ment,' thought  Maud,  *if  I  only 
gave  him  the  slightest  hint  And  I 
like  him.    Yes.    I  like  him  very 


much  indeed.  Poor  Dick!  What  a 
fool  one  can  make  a  man  look  to  be 
sure,  when  he's  in  love,  as  people 
call  itl  Aunt  Agatha  wouldn't 
much  fancy  it,  I  suj^pose :  not  that 
I  should  care  two  pins  about  that 
And  Dick's  very  easy  to  manage — 
too  easy,  I  think.  He  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  make  him  augry.  I  made 
him  8orryy  though,  the  other  day, 
poor  fellow  I  but  that's  not  halfsudi 
fun.  Now  Lord  Bearwarden  hoi  got 
a  temper,  Tm  sure.  I  wonder,  if  we 
were  to  quarrel,  which  would  give 
in  first  I  don't  think  I  should.  I 
declare  it  would  be  rather  nice  to 
try.  He's  good-looking— thafs  to 
say  good-looking  for  a  man.  If  s  an 
ugly  animal  at  best  And  they  tell 
me  the  Den  is  such  a  pretty  place 
in  the  autuom.  And  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year !  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  the  money  part  of  it  Of 
course  one  must  have  mon^ ;  but 
Selina  St  Croix  assured  me  that 
they  called  him  The  Impenetrable; 
and  there  wasn't  a  girl  in  London 
he  ever  danced  with  twice.  Wam*t 
there?  He  danced  with  me  three 
times  in  two  hours;  but  I  didn't  say 
so.  I  suppose  people  tvould  open 
their  eyes.  I've  a  great  mino,  a 
very  great  mind.  But  then,  there's 
Dick.  He'd  be  horribly  bored,  poor 
fellow!  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  he 
wouldn't  say  anything ;  but  I  know 
exactly  how  he*d  look,  and  I  should 
feel  I  was  a  Iteast  f  What  a  bother 
it  all  is  1  But  something  must  be 
done.  I  can't  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  life ;  I  can't  stand  Aunt  Agatha 
much  longer.  There  she  goes,  call- 
ing on  the  stairs  again  1  Why  can't 
she  send  my  maid  up,  if  she  wants 
me?' 

But  Miss  Bruce  ran  down  will- 
ingly enough  when  her  aunt  in- 
formed her,  from  the  first  floor,  that 
she  must  make  haste,  and  Dick  was 
in  the  large  drawing-room. 

She  found  mother  and  son,  as 
they  called  themselves,  buried  in  a 
litter  of  cards,  envelopes,  papers  of 
every  description  referring  to '  Peer- 
age,' '  Court  Guide,'  visiting-list— all 
such  aids  to  memory— the  charts, 
as  it  were,  of  that  voyage  which 
begins  in  the  middle  of  April  and 
ends  with  the  last  week  in  July.  As 
usual  on  great  undertakings,  from 
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the  opeDiog  of  a  eampugn  to  the 
isstiing  of  invitations  for  a  hall,  too 
much  had  heen  lefk  to  the  last  mo- 
ment; there  was  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  little  time  to  do  it 

'  We  can't  get  on  without  you, 
Miss  Bruce/  said  Dick,  with  rising 
colour  and  averted  eyes,  that  de- 
noted how  much  less  efficient  an 
auxiliary  he  would  prove  since  she 
had  come  into  the  room.  'My 
mother  has  mislaid  the  old  visiting- 
list,  and  the  new  one  only  goes 
down  to  T:  so  that  the  U's,  and  V's, 
and  Ws  will  be  all  left  out.  Think 
how  we  shall  be  hated  in  London 
next  week!  To  be  sure  it's  what 
my  mother  calls  ^  small  and  early," 
like  young  potatoes,  and  I  hear 
there  are  three  hundred  cards  sent 
out  already.' 

'  You'll  only  hinder  us,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,'  said  Maud.  *  Hadn't  you 
better  go  away  again?*  but  observ- 
ing Dick's  face  fall,  the  smiling  eyes 
added,  plainly  as  words  could  speak, 
'if  you  can?  She  looked  pale, 
tiiougb,  and  unhappy,  he  thought 
Of  course  he  felt  ronder  of  her  than 
ever. 

'Hinder you  I'  he  repeated. '  Why, 
Fm  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. Don't  I  bring  you  eight- 
and-twenty  dancing  men?  all  at 
once  if  you  wish  it,  in  a  body,  like 
sol(Uers.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear,'  interrupted 
Aunt  Agatha.  '  The  staircase  will 
be  crowded  enough  as  it  is.' 

Maud  laughed. 

'  But  are  they  real  dancing  men  ?' 
she  asked, ' not  "dummies,"  "duf- 
fers,'*—what  do  you  call  them? 
people  who  only  stand  against  the 
wall  and  look  idiotic  They're  no 
use  unless  they  work  regularly 
through ;  as  if  it  was  a  match  or  a 
boat-race.  I  don't  call  it  dancing 
to  hover  about,  and  be  always 
wanting  to  go  down  to  tea,  or 
supper,  and  to  haunt  one  and  look 
cross,  if  one  behaves  with  common 
propriety  —  like  some  people  I 
know.' 

Dick  accepted  the  imputation. 

*  Fm  not  a  dancing  man,'  said  he, 
'  though  my  eight  -  and  -  twenty 
friends  are.  I  cannot  see  the  plea- 
sure of  being  hustled  about  in  a  hot 
room,  with  a  girl  I  never  saw  before 


in  my  life,  and  never  want  to  see 
again,— who  is  looking  beyond  me 
all  the  time,  watching  the  door  for 
another  fellow  who  never  comes.' 

'  Then  why  on  earth  do  you  go  V 
asked  Miss  Bruce,  simply. 

'  You  know  why,'  he  answered  in 
a  low  voice,  without  raising  his  eyes 
to  her  £ace, 

*0h!  I  *dare  say,' replied  Maud; 
but  though  it  was  couched  in  a  tone 
of  banter,  the  smile  that  accompa- 
nied this  pertinent  remark  seemed 
to  afford  Dick  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Stanmore  looked  up  from  her 
writing-table. 

'  I  can't  get  on  while  you  two  are 
jabbering  in  that  comer.'  (She  had 
not  heard  a  word  either  of  them 
said.)  Til  take  my  visiting-list 
upstairs.  Ton  can  put  these  cards 
in  envelopes  and  direct  them.  It 
will  help  me  a  little,  but  you're 
neither  of  you  much  use.' 

She  gathered  her  materials  toge- 
ther and  was  leaving  the  room. 
Dick's  heart  b^an  beating  to  some 
purpose;  but  his  stepmother  stop- 
ped at  the  door  and  addressed  her 
niece. 

•  By-the-l>y,  Maud,  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten. I'm  going  to  Boee  and  Bril- 
liant's. Fetch  me  your  diamonds, 
and  111  take  them  to  be  cleaned.  I 
can  see  the  people  myself,  you 
know,  and  make  sure  of  your  having 
them  back  in  time  for  the  ball.' 

The  girl  turned  white.  Dick  saw 
it,  though  his  mother  did  not.  He 
observed,  too,  that  she  gasped  as  if 
she  was  trying  to  form  words  which 
would  not  come. 

'  I  am  not  gomg  to  wear  them.' 
She  got  it  out  at  last  with  difficulty. 

'  Not  wear  them !  nonsense  1'  was 
the  reply.  '  Bring  them  down,  mv 
dear,  at  any  rate,  and  let  me  look 
them  over.  If  you  don't  want  it, 
you  might  lend  me  the  collar— it 
would  go  very  well  with  my  mauve 
satin.' 

Maud*s  eyes  turned  'here  and  there 
as  if  to  look  for  help,  and  it  was 
Dick's  nature  to  throw  himself  in 
the  gap. 

'  I'll  take  them,  mother,'  said  he. 
'  My  phaeton's  at  the  dow  now. 
You've  plenty  to  do,  and  it  will  save 
you  a  long  drive.    Besides,  I  can 
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blow  the  people  up  more  effectually 
than  a  laay/ 

*  I'm  not  80  sure  of  that,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Stanmore.  *  However, 
if  s  a  sensible  plan  enough.  Maud 
can  fetch  them  down  for  you,  and 
you  may  come  back  to  dinner  if 
you're  disengaged.' 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Stanmore  sailed 
off,  leaving  the  young  people  alone. 

Maud  thanked  him  witii  such  a 
look  as  would  have  repaid  Dick  for 
a  far  longer  expedition  than  &om 
Belgravia  to  Bond  Street. 

'  What  should  I  do  without  you, 
Mr.  Stanmore?'  she  said.  'You 
always  come  to  the  rescue,  just 
when  I  want  you  most,' 

He  coloured  with  delight 

'  I  like  doing  things  for  ymi,*  said 
he,  simply ;  *  but  1  don't  know  that 
taking  a  parcel  a  mile  and  a-half  is 
such  a  favour  after  all.  If  you'll 
bring  it,  I'll  start  direotiy  you  give 
the  word.' 

Miss  Bruce  had  been  very  pale 
hitherto,  now  a  burning  blush  swept 
over  her  face  to  the  tuples. 

'I— I  can't  bring  you  my  dia- 
monds,' said  she,  '  for  the  first  of 
those  thirty  reasons  that  prevented 
Napoleon's  general  from  bringing 
up  his  guns — 1  haven't  got  them : 
they're  at  Bose  and  Brilliant's 
already.* 

'Maudr  he  exclaimed,  uncon- 
sciously using  her  Christian  name— 
a  liberty  with  which  she  seemed  in 
nowise  offended. 

'  You  may  well  say  "  Maud  I"  ' 
she  murmured  in  a  soft,  low  voice. 
'  If  you  knew  all,  you'd  never  call 
me  Maud.  I  don*t  believe  you'd 
ever  speak  to  me  again.' 

'  Then  I'd  rather  not  know  aU,'  he 
replied.  '  Though  it  would  have  to 
be  something  very  bad  indeed  if  it 
could  make  me  think  ill  of  you! 
Dont  tell  me  anything,  Miss  Bruce, 
except  that  you  would  like  your 
diamonds  back  again.' 

'  They  must  be  got  back !'  she  ex- 
claimed. 'Imust  have  them  back 
by  Mr  means  or  foul.  I  can't  face 
Aunt  Agatha,  now  that  she  knows, 
and  can't  appear  at  her  ball  without 
them.  Ohl  Mr.  Stanmore,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Do  you  think  Bose  and 
Brilliant's  would  lend  them  to  me 
only  for  one  night  ?' 


Dick  began  to  suspect  something, 
began  to  surmise  that  this  young 
lady  had  been '  raising  the  wind,'  as 
he  called  it,  and  to  wonder  for  what 
mysterious  purpose  she  could  want 
so  large  a  sum  as  had  necessitated 
the  sacrifice  of  her  most  valuable 
jewels ;  but  she  seemed  in  such  dis- 
tress that  he  felt  this  was  no  time 
for  explanation. 

'  Do !'  he  repeated  cheerfully,  and 
walking  to  the  window  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  notice  her  trouble. 
*  Why  do  as  I  wish  you  had  done  all 
through — leave  everything  to  me, 
1  was  going  to  say,  *'  trust  me,"  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  trusted.  I  only 
want  to  be  made  use  of.' 

Her  better  nature  was  conquering 
her  fast. 

'  But  indeed  I  will  trust  you,'  she 
murmured.  'You  deserve  to  be 
trusted.  You  are  so  kind,  so  good, 
so  true.  You  will  despise  me,  I 
know — very  likely  hate  me,  and 
never  come  to  see  me  again ;  but  I 
don't  care — I  can't  help  it.  Sit 
down,  and  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing.' 

He  did  not  blush  nor  stammer 
now,  his  voice  was  very  firm,  and 
he  stood  up  like  a  man. 

'Miss  Bruce,'  said  he,  'Maud- 
yes,  I'm  not  afmd  to  call  you  Maud 
— I  won't  hear  another  word.  I 
don't  want  to  be  told  anything. 
Whatever  you  have  done  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, you'll  remember  how  I  be- 
lieved in  you.  In  the  meantime  tell 
my  mother  that  the  diamonds  will 
be  back  in  time  for  her  ball.  How 
late  it  is !  I  must  be  off  like  a  shot. 
Those  horses  will  be  perfectly  wild 
with  waiting.  I'm  coming  to  dinner. 
Good-bye!' 

He  hurried  away  without  another 
look,  and  Maud,  barying  her  head 
in  the  so£a- cushions,  burst  out 
crying,  as  she  had  not  cried  sinoe 
she  was  a  child. 

'  He's  too  good  for  me  I — he's  too 
good  for  me !'  she  repeated,  between 
the  sobs  she  tried  hard  to  keep  back. 
'  How  wicked  and  vile  I  should  be 
to  throw  him  over !  He's  too  good 
for  me !— too  good  for  me  by  for  I' 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

'  A  OBUEL  PABTINO.'^ 

The'  phaeton-horaea  went  off  like 
wildfire,  Dick  driving  as  if  he  waa 
dnmk.  Omnibus- cads  looked  after 
him  with  undisguised  admiration, 
and  Hansom  cabmen,  catching  the 
enthusiasm  of  pace,  found  tiiem- 
selves  actually  wishing  they  were 
gentlemen's  servants  to  have  their 
beer  found,  and  sit  behind  such 
steppers  as  those! 

The  white  foam  stood  on  flank 
and  shoulder  when  the  pair  were 

SuUed  up  at  Bose  and  Brilliant's 
oor. 

Dick  bustled  in  with  so  agitated 
an  air  that  an  «Kperienoed  shopman 
instantly  lifted  the  glass  from  a  tray 
containing  the  usual  assortment  of 
wedding-rings. 

'  Pm  come  about  some  diamonds,' 
pmted  the  customer,  casting  a  wist- 
ful glance  towards  these  implements 
of  coercion  the  while.  *  A  set  of 
diamonds— very  valuable— left  here 
by  a  lady— a  young  lady— I  want 
them  back  again.' 

He  looked  about  him  helplessly ; 
nevertheless,  the  shopman,  himself 
a  married  man,  became  at  once  less 
commiserating,  and  more  confiden- 
tial 

'  Diamonds r  he  repeated.  'Let 
me  see— yes,  sir— quite  so — L  think 
I  recollect.  Perhaps  you'll  step  in 
and  speak  to  our  principal.  Mind 
your  hat,  if  you  please,  sir— yes, 
sir— ^this  way,  sir.' 

So  saying,  he  ushered  Mr.  Btan- 
more  through  glass  doors  into  a 
neat  little  room  at  the  back,  where 
sat  a  bald,  smiling  personage  in 
sober  attire,  something  between  that 
of  a  provincial  master  of  hounds 
and  a  low-church  clergyman,  whose 
cool  composure,  as  it  struck  Dick 
at  the  time,  afforded  a  ludicrous 
confrast  to  his  own  fiiss  and  agita- 
tion. 

'My  name  is  Bose,  sir,'  said  the 
placid  man.    *  Pray  take  a  seat.'   . 

Nobody  can  '  take  a  seat '  under 
feelings  of  strong  excitement.  Dick 
grasped  the  proffered  chair  by  the 
Back. 

'Mr.  Bose,'  he  began,  'what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  goes  no  farther.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no !— certainly  not— 


Mr.  Stanmore,  I  believe  ?  I  hope  I 
see  you  well,  sir.  This  is  my 
private  room,  you  understand,  sir. 
Whatever  afikirs  we  transact  here 
are  in  private.  How  can  I  accom- 
modate you,  Mr.  Stanmore?'  Dick 
looked  so  eager  the.  placid  man 
was  persuaded  he  must  want 
money. 
*  There's  a  young  lady,'  said  Dick, 

E lunging  at  his  subject,  'who  left 
er  diamonds  here  last  week— quite 
a  young  lady — ^very  handsome.  Did 
she  give  you  her  name?' 

Mr.  Bose  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  benevolently.  'If  any  jewels 
of  value  were  left  with  us,  you  may 
be  sure  we  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 

FEtrt/s  name  and  address.  Perhaps 
can  help  you,  Mr.  Stanmore.  Can 
you  favour  me  with.the  date?' 

'  Yes  I  can,'  answered  Dick, '  and 
the  name  too.  It's  no  use  humbug- 
ging about  it  Miss  Bruce  was  the 
lady's  name.  There!  Now  she 
wante  her  jewels  back  again.  She's 
changed  her  mind.' 

Mr.  Boee  took  a  ledger  off  the 
table,  and  ran  his  finger  down  its 
columns.  '  Quito  correct,  sir,'  said 
he,  stopping  at  a  particular  entry. 
'  You  are  acquamted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  course.' 

Dick  nodded,  esteeming  it  little 
breach  of  confidence  to  look  as  if  ho 
knew  all  about  it. 

'  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,' 
continued  the  bland  Mr.  Bose. 
'  Happy  to  oblige  Miss  Bruce. 
Happy  to  oblige  you.  We  shall 
ohtu-ge  a  small  sum  for  comuussion. 
Notlung more— oh  1  dear, no!  Have 
them  cleaned  up?  Certainly,  sir, 
and  you  may  depnd  on  their  being 
sent  home  in  time.  At  your  con- 
venience, Mr.  Stanmore.  No  hurry, 
sir.  You  can  write  me  your  cheque 
for  the  amount  Perhaps  I'd  better 
draw  out  a  little  memorandum.  We 
shall  make  a  mere  nominal  charge 
for  cleaning.' 

Dick  glanced  over  the  memoran- 
dum, including  ite  nominal  charge 
for  cleaning,  which,  perhaps  fh>m 
Ignorance,  did  not  strike  him  as 
l^ng  extraordinarily  low.  He  was 
somewhat  startled  at  the  sum  total, 
but  when  this  gentleman  made  up 
his  mind,  it  was  not  easy  to  turn 
him  from  an  object  in  view. 
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The  steppers,  hardly  oool,  were 
hurried  stnught  off  to  his  huiker's, 
to  be  driven,  after  their  owner's  in- 
terriew  with  one  of  the  partners, 
back  again  to  the  great  emporiTim 
of  their  kind  at  Tattersall's. 

A  woman  who  wants  to  make  a 
sacrifice  parte  with  her  jewels,  a 
man  sells  his  horses.  Honour  to 
each,  for  each  offers  up  what  is 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart 

Dick  Stanmore  lived  no  more 
within  his  income  than  other  people. 
To  get  back  these  diamonds  he 
would  have  to  raise  a  considerable 
sum.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  The  hunters  must  go.  Nay, 
the  whole  stud,  phaeton-horses, 
hacks,  and  alL  Tet  Dick  marched 
into  the  office  to  secure  stalls  for  an 
early  date,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a 
smilmg  fice.  He  was  proving,  to 
himself  at  least,  how  well  he  loved 
her. 

The  first  person  he  met  in  the 
yard  was  Lord  Bearwarden.  That 
nobleman,  thoogh  knowing  him  but 
slightly,  had  rather  a  liking  for 
Stanmore,  cemented  by  a  certain 
good  run  they  once  saw  in  com* 
pany,  when  each  approved  of  the 
other^s  straightforward  riding  and 
unusual  forbearance  towards  hounds. 

'  There's  a  nice  horse  in  the 
boxes,'  said  my  lord,  '  looks  very 
like  your  sort,  Stanmore,  and  they 
say  hell  go  cheap,  though  he's  quite 
sound.' 

*  Thanks,'  answered  Dick.  '  But 
I'm  all  the  other  way.  Been  taking 
stalls.    Going  to  sell.' 

'Draft?'  asked  his  lordship,  who 
did  not  waste  words. 

'  All  of  them,'  replied  the  other. 
'  Even  the  hacks,  saddlery,  clothing, 
in  short,  the  whole  plant,  and  with- 
out reserve—going  to  give  it  up— at 
any  rate  for  a  time.' 

'Sorry  for  that,'  replied  Bear- 
warden,  adding,  courteously,  'Can 
I  offer  you  a  lift  ?  I'm  going  your 
way.  Indeed  I'm  going  to  call  at 
your  mother's.  Shall  I  find  the 
ladies  at  home  ?' 

'  A  little  later  yon  will,'  said 
honest,  unsuspecting  Dick,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that 
teaches  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
trust  or  mistrust  any  of  the  sex. 
•  They'll  be  charmed  to  give  you 


some  tea.  Fm  off  to  Croydon  to 
look  over  my  poor  screws  before 
they're  sold,  and  break  it  to  my 
groom.' 

'That's  a  right  good  fellow,' 
thought  Lord  Bearwarden, '  and  not 
a  bcul  connection  if  I  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  the  dark  ^1, 
after  all.'  So  he  called  out  to  Dick, 
who  had  one  foot  on  the  step  of  his 
phaeton— 

'  I  say,  Stanmore,  come  and  dine 
with  us  on  the  i  ith ;  we've  got  two 
or  three  hunting  fellows,  and  we 
can  go  on  together  afterwards  to 
your  mother^s  ball.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Stanmore,  and 
bowled  away  in  the  direction  of 
Croydon  "at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  horses  were 
to  be  sold,  people  might  just  as 
well  be  made  aware  of  the  class  of 
animal  he  kepi  Though  the  sacri- 
fice involved  was  considerable,  it 
would  be  wise  to  lessen  it  by  all 
judicious  means  in  his  power. 

JJow  great  a  sacrifice  he  scarcely 
felt  till  he  arrived  at  his  counti^ 
stables. 

Dick  Stanmore  had  been  fonder 
of  hunting  than  any  other  pursuit 
in  the  world,  ever  since  he  went 
out  for  the  first  time  on  a  Shetland 
pony,  and  came  home  with  his  nose 
bleeding,  at  five  years  old. 

The  spin  and  '  whizz '  of  his  reel, 
the  rush  of  a  brown  mountain  stream 
with  its  fringe  of  silver  birch  and 
stunted  alder,  the  white  side  of  a 
leaping  salmon,  and  the  gasp  of  that 
noble  fish  towed  deftly  into  the 
shallows  at  last,  affoided  him  a 
natnral  and  unmixed  pleasure.  He 
loved  the  heather  dearly,  the  wild 
hill- side,  the  keen  pure  air,  the 
steady  setters,  the  fiap  and  cackle  of 
the  rising  grouse,  the  ringing  shot 
that  laid  him  low,  born  in  the 
*  purple,  and  fated  there  to  die.  Nor, 
when  corn-fields  were  cleared  and 
partridges  almost  as  swift  as  bullete, 
and  as  numerous  as  locuste,  were 
driven  to  and  fro  across  the  open, 
was  his  aim  to  be  foiled  by  a  flight 
little  less  rapid  than  the  shot  that 
arrested  it  With  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  and  a  conplo  of 
gillies,  give  him  the  wind  of  a  royal 
stag  feeding  amongst  his  hinds,  and. 
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despite  the  feminine  jealousy  and 
instinotiye  Tigilance  of  the  latter, 
an  hoar's  stalk  would  pnt  the  lord 
of  the  hills  at  the  mercy  of  Dick 
Stanmore.  In  all  these  sports  he 
was  a  proficient,  from  all  of  them 
he  derived  a  keen  gratification,  bat 
fox-hanting  was  his  passion  and  his 
delight 

A  fine  rider,  he  loved  the  pursuit 
so  well,  and  was  so  interested  in 
hounds,  that  he  gave  his  horse 
every  opportunity  of  carrying  him 
in  front,  and  as  his  natural  qualities 
included  a  good  eye,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  the  immediate  future 
which  we  call  'nerve,'  he  was  seen 
in  difficulties  less  often  than  might 
be  expected  from  his  predilection  in 
&voar  of '  the  shortest  way.' 

His  horses  generally  appeared  to 
go  pleasantly,  and  to  reciprocate 
Sieir  rider's  confidence,  for  he  cer- 
tamly  seemed  to  get  more  work  out 
of  them  than  his  neighbours. 

As  Mr.  Crop,  his  stud-groom,  re- 
marked in  the  peculiar  style  of 
English  affected  by  that  trust- 
worthy but  exceedingly  imprac- 
ticable servant — 

'  Take  and  put  him  on  a  "arf- 
bred  "  'oss,  an'  he  rides  him  like  a 
hangel,  nussin'of  him,  and  coaxin' 
of  him,  and  sendin'  of  him  along, 
Ipeauiifid  for  ground,  an'  oncommon 
liberal  for  fences.  Take  an'  put 
him  on  a  thoro'  bred  'un,  like  oar 
Vampire  'oss,  and— Lor  I' 

One  secret  perhaps  of  that  suc- 
cess in  tiie  hunting-field,  which, 
when  well  mounted,  even  Mr.  Crop's 
eloquence  was  powerless  to  express 
but  by  an  interjection,  lay  in  his 
ma8ter*s  affection  for  the  animal. 
Dick  Stanmore  dearly  loved  ahorse, 
as  some  men  do  love  them,  totally 
irrespective  of  any  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  their 
use. 

There  is  a  fimdM  oriental  legend 
which  teaches  that  when  Allah  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  creation,  he 
tempered  the  lightning  with  the 
soum  wind,  and  thus  created  the 
horse.  Whimsical  as  is  this  idea,  it 
yet  sugg^ts  the  swiftness,  the  fire, 
the  mettlesome,  generous,  but  plastic 
temperament  of  our  favourite  quad- 
ruped—the only  one  of  our  dumb 
servants   in  whose  spirit  we  can 


rouse  at  will  the  utmost  emulation, 
the  keenest  desire  for  the  approval 
of  ite  lord.  Even  the  countenance 
of  this  animal  denotes  most  of  the 
qualities  we  affect  to  esteem  in  the 
human  race— courage,  docility,  good- 
temper,  reflection  (for  few  &ce8  are 
80  thoughtful  as  that  of  the  horse), 
gratitude,  benevolence,  and,  above 
all,  trust.  Tes,  the  full  brown  eye, 
lai^,  and  mild,  and  loving,  expresses 
neither  spite,  nor  suspicion,  nor  re- 
venge. It  turns  on  you  witii  tiie 
mute  un<}uestioning  confidence  of 
real  affection,  and  you  may  depend 
on  it  under  all  pressure  of  circum- 
stance, in  the  last  extremity  of  dan- 
ger or  death.  Will  you  say  as  much 
for  the  bluest  eyes  that  ever  sparkled 
in  mirth,  or  swam  in  tears,  or  shone 
and  deepened  under  the  combined 
infiuence  of  triumph,  belladonna, 
and  war-paint? 

I  once  neard  a  man  affirm  that  for 
him  there  was  in  every  horse's  face 
the  beauty  each  of  us  sees  in  the  one 
woman  he  adores.  This  outn^eous 
position  he  assumed  after  a  good 
run,  and,  indeed,  after  the  dinner 
which  succeeded  it.  I  will  not  go 
quite  so  fiEur  as  to  agree  with  him, 
but  I  will  say  that,  in  generosity, 
temper,  and  fidelity,  there  is  many 
a  woman,  and  man  too,  who  miRht 
well  take  example  from  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  horse. 

And  now  Didc  Stanmore  was  about 
to  offer  up  half  a  dozen  of  these  ' 
valued  servants  before  the  idol  he 
had  lately  begun  to  worship,  for 
whom,  indeed,  he  esteemed  no  victim 
too  precious,  no  sacrifice  too  dear. 

Driving  into  his  stable-yard,  he 
threw  the  reins  to  a  couple  of 
helpers,  and  made  use  of  Mr.  (>op's 
arm  to 'assist  his  descent.  That 
worthy's  &oe  shone  with  delight. 
Next  to  his  horses  he  loved  his 
master— chiefiy,  it  is  fiEur  to  sav,  as 
an  important  ingredient  without 
which  there  would  be  no  stud. 

'  I  was  expectin'  of  ye,  sir,'  said 
he,  touching  an  exceedingly  straight- 
brimmedhat.  '  Glad  to  see  ye  lookSn' 
80  well.' 

To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Grop  did 
his  duty  as  if  he  always  was  expect- 
ing his  master. 

'Horses  all  right?  asked  Dick, 
moving  towards  the  stable-door. 
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'  'Osses  ts  'ealfchy,  I  am  thankful  to 
say/  replied  the  groom,  gravely, 
'  aod  lookin',  too,  pretty  nigh  as  I 
could  wish,  now  they've  done  breakin' 
with  their  coats.  There's  Firetail 
got  a  qaeerish  hook— them  North- 
amptonshire 'osses  is  mostly  nn- 
Bomid  ones—and  the  mare's  off-leg's 
filled;  and  the  Vampire  'oss,  he's 
got  a  bit  of  a  splent  a-comin',  bat 
I'll  soon  frighten  that  away;  an'  old 
Dandybraah,  he's  awful,  but  not 
wuss  nor  I  counted ;  and  the  young 
im ' 

*  I'll  look  'em  over,'  said  Dick,  in- 
terrupting what  threatened  to  be  a 
long  catalogue.    '  I  came  down  on 

gurpose.  The  fact  is  (take  those 
orses  out  and  feed  them^  —  tho 
&ct  is,  Crop,  I'm  going  to  sell  them 
all.  I'm  going  to  send  them  up  to 
Tattersall's.' 

Every  groom  is  more  or  less  a 
sporting  man,. and  it  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sporting  men  to  betray 
astonishment  at  no  eventuality,  how- 
ever startling;  therefore  Mr.  Crop, 
doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  moved 
not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

'I'm  sorry  to  part  with  them. 
Crop,'  added  Dick,  a  little  put  out 
by  the  silence  of  his  retainer,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say 
next.  *  They've  carried  me  very 
well— I've  seen  a  deal  of  fun  on 
them— I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
have  such  good  ones— I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  ever  hunt  much  again.' 

Mr.  Crop  began  to  thaw.  'They're 
good  'oBseB*  he  observed,  senten* 
tiously;  'but  that's  not  to  say  as 
there  isn't  good  'osses  elsewheres. 
In  regfurd  of  not  huntin'  there's  a 
many  seasons,  askin'your  pardon, 
atween  you  and  me,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  as  I  wasn't  goin' 
huntin',  ay,  twenty  years  from  now  I 
When  is  'em  goin'  up,  sir?'  added 
he,  sinking  sentiment  and  coming 
to  business  at  once. 

'  Monday  fortnight,'  answered 
Dick,  entering  a  loose  box,  in  which 
stood  a  remarkably  handsome  mare, 
that  neighed  at  him,  and  rubbed 
her  head  against  his  breast 

'I  should  ha'  liked  another  ten 
days,'  replied  Crop,  for  it  was  an 
important  part  of  his  system  never 
to  accept  his  master's  arrangements 
without  a  protest    '  I  could  ha'  got 


'em  to  show  as  they  ought  to  show 
by  then.    Is  the  stalls  took?' 

Dick  nodded.  He  was  looking 
wistfully  at  the  mare,  thinking  what 
a  light  mouth  she  had,  and  how 
boldly  she  faced  water. 

'  That  leg'll  be  as  clean  as  my  face 
in  a  week,'  observed  Mr.  Orop,  con- 
fidently. '  She'll  fetch  a  good  price, 
she  will.  Sir  Frederic's  after  her,  1 
know.  There's  nothing  but  tares  in 
there,  sir ;  old  Dandybrush  is  in  the 
box  on  the  right' 

Dick  gave  the  mare  a  loving  pat, 
and  turned  sadly  into  the  residence 
of  old  Dandybrush.  That  experi- 
enced animal  greeted  him  with  laid- 
back  ears  and  a  grin,  as  though  to 
say,  'Here  you  are  again  1  But  I 
like  you  best  in  your  red  coat' 

They  had  seen  many  a  good  gallop 
together,  and  rolled  over  each  other 
with  the  utmost  good-humour,  in 
every  description  of  soil.  To  look 
at  the  old  horse,  even  in  his  summer 
guise,  was  to  recall  the  happiest 
moments  of  a  sufficiently  happy  life. 

'I'd  meant  to  have  guv  it  him 
pretty  sharp,'  said  Crop;  'but  111 
let  him  alone  now.  He  d  'a  carried 
you,  maybe,  another  season  or  two, 
with  a  good  strong  dressin';  but 
them  legs  isn't  what  they  tvas.  Last 
time  as  I  rode  of  him  second  horse, 
I  found  him  different — gettin'  inr 
musitive  at  his  places— and  when 
tney  gets  inquisitive  they  soon  be- 
gins to  get  slow.  You'll  look  at  the 
Vampire  'ess,  sir,  before  you  go 
back  to  town  ?' 

Now  'the  Vampire  'oss,'  as  he 
called  him,  was  an  especial  &vourite 
with  Mr.  Crop.  Dick  Stanmore  bad 
bought  him  out  of  training  at  New- 
market by  his  groom's  advice,  and 
the  highbred  animal,  bdng  ridden 
by  an  exceedingly  good  horseman, 
had  turned  out  a  far  better  hunter 
than  common— not  invariably  tiie 
case  with  horses  that  begin  life  on 
the  Heath.  Orop  took  great  pride  in 
this  purchase,  confidently  asserting, 
and  aoubtless  believing,  that  Eng- 
land could  not  produce  its  equal. 

He  threw  the  box-door  open  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  going  to 
exhibit  a  picture  of  his  own  paint- 
ing. 

'It's  a  pity  to  let  him  go,'  said 
the  groom,  with  a  sigh.    '  Where'll 
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you  get  another  as  can  touch  him 
when  the  groond's  deep,  like  it  was 
last  March?  IVe  had  a  many  to 
look  after,  first  and  last ;  bat  such  a 
kind  '068  to  do  for  in  the  stable  I 
never  sea  Why,  if  you  was  to  give 
tiiat  'oss  ten  feeds  of  com  a  day  he'd 
take  an'  eat  *em  all  out  clean — 
wouldn't  leave  a  boat !  And  legs ! 
Them's  not  legs!  them's  slips  of 
gutta-percher  an'  steel !  To  be  sure 
hell  fetch  a  hawful  price  at  the 
'ammer-i-four  'underd,  five  'underd, 
I  shouldn't  wonder — why  he's  worth 
all  tiie  money  to  look  at.  Blessed 
if  you  mightn't  ride  a  good  'ack  to 
death  only  trjin'  to  find  such 
another!' 

Nevertheless,  the  Vampire  horse 
was  condemn^  to  go  up  with  the 
rest.  Notwithstanding  the  truth  of 
the  groom's  protestations,  its  money 
value  was  exactly  the  quality  that 
decided  the  animal's  fiite. 

Driving  back  to  London,  Dick's 
heart  bounded  to  think  that  in  an 
hour's  time  he  should  meet  Miss 


Bruce  again  at  dinner.  How  de- 
lightful to  be  doing  all  this  for  her 
fii^,  yet  to  keep  the  precious  secret 
safe  locked  in  his  own  breast,  until 
the  moment  should  come  when 
it  would  be  judicious  to  divulge 
it,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an- 
other conlession,  of  which  he  hoped 
the  result  might  be  happiness  for 
life. 

*  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  her/ 
muttered  this  enthusiastic  young 
gentleman,  while  he  trotted  over 
Yauxhall  Bridge.  '  I  liked  my  poor 
horses  better  than  anything;  and 
that's  just  the  reason  I  like  to  part 
with  them  for  her  sake.  My  dar- 
ling, I'd  give  you  the  heart  out  of 
my  breast,  even  if  I  thought  you'd 
tread  it  under  foot  and  send  it  back 
again !' 

Had  such  an  anatomical  absurdity 
been  reconcileable  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  fhune,  it  is  pos- 
sible Miss  Bruce  might  have  treated 
this  important  organ  in  the  con- 
tumelious manner  suggested. 
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TS  the  rain  sad?    Ah,  nol 
■■•    Not  the  dear  April  rain. 

The  sweet,  white  rain : 
These  are  glad  tears  that  flow. 

Not  tears  of  pain. 


n. 

Through  the  bine  heavens  take 
The  donds  their  burd-swift  way, 
Their  white,  pnre  way : 

The  donds  that  part  and  break 
In  diamond  spray. 


IIL 

The  donds  that  die  in  showers 
Hnes  of  the  rainbow  giTe, 
Its  beanty  give. 

That  in  its  dyes  the  flowers 
May  brightly  live. 


IV. 

Faint  odours  of  the  Spring, 
The  subtle  breath  of  Adds, 
Of  grass  in  fldds. 

Scents  that  to  mosses  ding. 
The  sweet  rain  yields. 


The  song  of  its  delight 
To  the  warm  noon  it 
Tenderly  sings. 

And  to  the  quiet  night 
Its  music  brings. 


VI. 

All  happy  things  rejoice 
In  the  bright  April  rain 
The  freshening  rain. 

Exulting  that  its  voice 
Is  heard  again. 

William  Sawyer. 
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SPENCER  CARLTON'S  LOVE  STORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 


'  IITAMMA,  I  do  think  that  the 
ItI  report  Armt  Julia  heard  must 
be  true/  said  Laura  Carlton  to  her 
mother,  looking  up  from  a  long 
foreign  letter  she  had  for  some  time 
been  busily  engaged  in  reading. 

'What  report,  my  dear?*  asked 
her  mother,  who  was  equally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  'fashionable  intelli- 
gence' contained  in  the  'Morning 
Post.'  '  Tour  aunt  hears  so  many 
reports  that  I  never  place  much 
reliance  on  them.' 

'  Of  course  I  mean  all  she  told  us 
about  Spencer— that  is  the  only  re- 
port of  the  smallest  interest  to  me/ 
replied  Laura,  rather  provoked  at 
her  mother's  indiflference.  'Annie 
Travers  has  written  to  me  from 
Home,  and  at  the  end  of  her  letter 
asks  me  if  she  is  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  new  sister,  whose  extreme 
beauty  is  a  constant  topic  of  con- 
versation now  at  Rome.' 

'Spencer  would  certainly  have 
told  us  himself  if  it  had  been  true, 
my  dear,*  replied  Mrs.  Carlton,  look- 
ing rather  perturbed.  '  Let  me  hear 
again  all  that  Miss  Travers  says.' 

Laura  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
listened  attentively. 

'I  had  almost  forgotten,  Laura, 
what  your  aunt  did  say  —  that 
Spencer  was  Spris  with  a  lovely 
American  girl,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  rich,  was  it  not?  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought.  Spencer  has 
been  so  often  ^pris  with  lovely  girls 
before  now.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Laura ;  '  but  he  has 
written  so  seldom,  and  his  letters 
have  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I 
have  an  instinct  that  this  is  true; 
and  you  will  allow  that  my  instincts 
are  generally  right,  mamma.' 

'  I  really  scarcely  know  what  to 
think,'  returned  her  mother.  'If 
this  girl  is  both  rich  and  beautiful, 
as  your  aunt  says,  it  is  probably  the 
best  thing  dear  Spencer  could  do.  I 
will  write  at  once  to  your  aunt,  and 
inquire  more,  and  especially  whether 
she  heard  the  report  from  any  re- 
liable authority.' 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  Lxxxvm. 


Laura  stood  gazing  through  the 
window  long  after  her  mother  left 
the  room.    There  was  nothing  at- 
tractive in  the  bleak,  dreary  land- 
scape before  her,  made  yet  more 
dreary  by  the  slight  sprinkling  of 
snow  which  had  already  covered  the 
ground.  Yet  Laura  gazed  on  it  that 
day  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
affection.     She    loved   the    wide- 
spreading  valley,  the  old  trees  under 
which  the  deer  were  grouped,  the 
tall  elms  near  the  house  in  which, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  she  had 
watched  the  rooks  building  their 
nests;   the  terraced  garden  upon 
which  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  she  lingered  had  been  made 
to  open,  so  that  in  summer  they 
almost  entirely  lived  in  it.     This 
gs^rden  was  both  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  her  mother's  life ;  and  now 
she  might  perhaps  be  called  upon 
to  part  from  it  all!    It  might  be 
passing  into  the  hands  of  another — 
one  to  whom  it  could  not  have  the 
slightest  interest!    She  might  have 
to  uproot  all  the  bright  and  pleasant 
things  that  had  gathered  round  her 
young  life,  and  try  to  plant  them  in 
another  home.     But   would   they 
bear  to  be  thus  transplanted?  would 
they  not  wither  and  die  in  another 
soil  ?  No  place,  she  fondly  thought, 
could  ever  be  compared  with  this ; 
and,  indeed,  Etheridge  Castle  was  a 
beautiful  old  place,  which  had  been 
the  property  of   the  Carltons  for 
several  centuries. 

Mrs.  Carlton  had  lost  her  hus- 
band many  years,  and  had  been  left 
with  a  son  and  daughter,  to  whom 
she  entirely  devoted  herself,  and 
who  were  the  one  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  her  widowhood.  Spencer 
was  the  eldest,  and  of  him  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  idea  of  one  '  who  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.'  He  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Cambridge,  and  his  early 
manhood  was  full  of  promise.  He 
was  tall  and  handsome,  with  that 
combination  of  strength  and  tender- 
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ne&s  which  is  so  especially  attractiyo 
to  women.  His  mother  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  Spenoer  had  so 
frequently  '  lost  his  heart  to  pretty 
girls/  for  beyond  an  occasional  mo- 
mentary fascination,  when  the  ad- 
vances were  more  on  the  lady's 
side  than  on  his,  no  woman  had 
even  taken  his  imagination  captive, 
much  less  his  heart.  But  this  year 
his  Fojoum  at  Borne  effected  a  great 
change ;  and  though  he  had  not  as 
yet  confided  his  secret  to  any  one, 
there  was  not  a  thought  of  his  heart 
or  fibre  of  his  being  that  was  not 
given  up  to  the  keeping  of  another. 

He  had  been  at  a  ball  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Italian  noblesse, 
and,  having  become  rather  weary 
of  the  aimless  life  he  was  leading, 
was  standing  at  the  doorway  speak- 
ing to  an  old  friend. of  his  intention 
to  leave  Italy  rather  earlier  than 
usual  and  return  to  England,  when 
a  young  girl  came  up  the  wide 
marble  staircase  leaning  upon  her 
mother's  arm.  Spencer  Carlton 
gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  wonder. 
He  had  never  imagined  that  the 
earth  contained  anything  so  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  as  that  girl's  face. 

'  What  is  the  matter  V  asked  the 
old  General  to  whom  he  had  been 
speaking,  as  Spencer  Carlton  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 
'  "What  do  you  see  ?' 

'Who  is  that?*  he  whispered,  as 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  passed 
them. 

'  That  girl  ?  Her  name  is  Eller- 
ton,  I  bebeve.  She  is  the  beautiful 
American  that  every  one  is  raving 
about  Surely  you  have  seen  her 
before?' 

'Never.  "Who  is  she?  Do  they 
live  in  Borne  V 

'  I  believe  they  are  only  just  come. 
No  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  them.  Some  say  the  girl  is 
an  heiress,  others  that  she  has  not 
a  sou,  and  that  her  mother  has 
brought  her  here  in  the  expectation 
of  her  making  a  great  marriage. 
There  seems  to  be  something  rather 
mysterious  about  them.' 

*  Can  you  get  me  an  introduction 
to  them  r 

*  I  dare  say  I  can.  "Why,  my  dear 
follow,  you  seem  "  struck  all  of  a 
Leap,"  as  we  used  to  say,  and  look 


as  if  you  were  in  a  dream.  Here  is 
La  Contessa  Callino.  She  knows 
every  one.  "We  will  ask  her  to  get 
you  an  introduction  to  these  Ameri- 
can ladies.' 

'Are  they  here  alone?  Haa  she 
no  father  or  brother  T 

'"Which  do  you  mean— madame 
or  mademoiselle?  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  will  take  you  to  the  con- 
tessa to  make  your  own  inquiries,' 
replied  the  General,  considerably 
surprised  at  Spencer's  manner. 
'  Come  with  me.' 

*  Not  yet— another  tune,  perhaps,* 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  strange 
misgiving  in  his  heart,  and  feeling 
as  if  soiue  invisible  power  was  hold- 
ing him  back  from  rushing  on  to 
liis  destiny. 

*  "Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  Carl- 
ton, you  are  suddenlv  bewitched — 
mesmerized!  I  don't  know  what 
has  happened  to  you.  Are  you 
dreaming?  If  you  want  to  be  in- 
troduced to  these  Americans,  it  can 
only  be  done  now ;  I  am  not  going 
to  stay  here  for  ever,  if  you  are.' 

Spencer  Carlton  made  no  reply, 
but  followed  General  Wenlock  into 
the  next  room,  where  the  Contessa 
Callino  was  chattering,  as  only 
Italian  ladies  can  chatter,  to  a  group 
of  men  that  surrounded  her.  She 
received  him  most  graciously,  and 
at  once  acceded  to  his  request, 
though  she  warned  him  that  Mrs. 
Ellerton  was  very  chary  of  increas- 
ing her  English  acquai  ntance.  '  Still, 

for  you ,'  she  said,  with  a  bow 

and  a  smile  which  could  have  but 
one,  and  that  a  most  flattering,  in- 
terpretation. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  her  having 
such  a  beautiful  daughter,  if  she 
only  wants  to  shut  1^  up?'  said 
the  General,  bluntly;  'and  she 
must  Uke  to  know  English  people 
better  than  foreigners.* 

'  Do  you  expect  me  to  take  that 
as  a  compliment?'  answered  the 
Contessa,  laughing.  '  However,  I 
will  forgive  it,  and  will  show  my 
generosity  by  introducing  your 
friend  to  this  new  beauty  at  once. 
Here  they  are ;  going  down  to  the 
supper-room,  1  suppose.' 

She  took  Spencer  Ca];)ton  up 
to  Mrs.  Ellerton,  and  introduced 
him. 
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'Blanche  is  tired,  and  cannot 
dance  again/  said  Mrs.  Ellerton, 
rather  stiffly,  with  a  very  foreign 
accent.  '  This  is  her  first  ball,  you 
know.' 

'Is  Mrs.  Ellerton  a  Frenchwo- 
man?' he  asked,  in  surprise,  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  room 
and  gone  downstairs. 

'A  French  Canadian.  She  usu- 
ally talks  French,  I  believe.  She 
always  speaks  as  if  her  daughter 
were  extremely  delicate,  but  I  can 
see  no  signs  of  illness  about  her.' 

Spencer  followed  tiie  mother  and 
daughter  down  stairs,  and  soon 
learned  from  the  young  lady  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  She  was  not 
especially  shy,  but  frank  and  child- 
like, and  told  him  how  her  morn- 
ings were  spent  in  riding  in  the 
Gampagna,  and  her  afternoons  in 
walkmg  on  the  Pincio. 

'So  that  I  may  hope  to  see  you 
every  day,'  he  said,  with  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which,  though  it  brought 
no  blush  to  the  girl's  fece,  evidently 
made  the  mother  think  it  was  time 
to  interfere. 

'  Blanche's  life  is  scarcely  so  idle 
as  she  says,'  said  Mrs.  Ellerton, 
^vely.  *  She  is  obliged  to  be  out 
m  the  air  a  great  deal,  but  when 
she  is  at  home  I  expect  her  to 
study.' 

'  I  may  call  at  your  house  and 
see  if  you  have  recovered  from  your 
fatigue?'  he  said,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  Mrs.  Ellerton,  while  he  put 
Blanche's  cloak  carefully  over  her 
shoulders. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  hesitated ;  but  while 
he  had  been  talking  to  her  daughter 
she  had  been  making  inquiries  about 
him,  the  replies  to  which  were  too 
satisfactory  for  her  to  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  advances  of  the  handsome 
young  Ihiglishman  coldly. 

'  I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt 
her  studies,  Mrs.  Ellerton ;  so  you 
will,  I  trust,  make  me  an  exception 
to  general  rules,'  he  said,  gaily. 

He  stood  looking  after  the  car- 
riage long  after  it  had  driven  away, 
and  then  wandered  slowly  home,  to 
dream  of  Blanche's  lovely  face,  and 
to  long  for  the  morrow  and  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  again. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
describe  Blanche  Ellerton  as  I  saw 
her  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  made 
acquaiDtance  with  Spencer  Carlton. 
It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  mom« 
ing,  such  as  Italian  mornings  often 
are,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Blanche  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  different  pieces  of 
coloured  silL  Oooasionally  a 
strong  sunbeam  pierced  through 
the  outside  blinds,  which  were  care- 
fully dosed,  and  rested  on  her 
head,  tinging  her  soft  lm>wn  hdr 
with  a  golden  hue.  Though  she 
was  very  fair  she  had  not  the  fdde 
look  that  often  belongs  to  foir 
people;  indeed,  her  marked  eye- 
brows and  long  eyelashes  gave  a 
character  to  her  &oe ;  and  those  won- 
derful large  ^y  eyes,  that  seemed 
as  if  some  hidden  fire  was  burning 
behind  them,  completely  took  away 
from  her  any  appearance  of  insi- 
pidity. Every  one  spoke  of  her  ^es 
as  wonderful  People  did  not  say 
they  were  lovely  or  beautiful,  but 
always  wonderful;  and,  in  truth, 
her  eyes  looked  strange  and  out  of 
keeping  with  that  small  child-like 
face.  There  was  a  happy  smile  on 
the  girl's  face  as  she  examined  one 
bright-coloured  silk  after  another, 
and  her  mother  sat  watching  her 
with  a  less  anxious  expression  than 
usual. 

'  Why,  Blanche,  your  whole  heart 
seems  wrapped  up  in  your  dress 
to-day,  Tou  have  let  the  morning 
slip  away  so  that  now  you  will  have 
no  time  for  your  ride.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  mamma ;  but  I 
do  oare  about  my  dress,  as  I  may 
choose  it  myself,  and  this  ball  is  to 
be  such  a  good  one.  It  is  given  for 
the  Russian  Princes.  I  should  like 
to  be  very  fine,'  said  Blanche,  apo- 
logetically. 

'So  that  a  Russian  Prince  may 
fall  in  love  with  you  or  your  gown, 
and  carry  you  off  to  St  Petersburgh. 
You  would  not  like  that,  Blanche.' 

'  Of  course  not,  mftmnu^,  J  shall 
never  marry.' 

'  Did  you  never  see  any  one  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  possiblo 
to  marry,  Blanche?'  asked  ner  mo- 
ther, curiously. 

Y  a 
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*  Certainly  not ;  at  least  I  don't 
think  80.  Bat  now  I  only  care 
about  my  gown,  and  yon  think  that 
80  foolish,  mamma.' 

'  No,  not  at  alL  I  wish  you  to 
be  well  dressed,  especially  as  the 
Principeesa  Yalerio  has  been  so  kind 
and  ciyil.  I  wonder  if  this  will 
become  you,'  said  her  mother,  hold- 
ing a  rich  green  silk,  embroidered 
in  gold,  up  to  the  girl's  face. 

They  had  been  too  busily  enga|;ed 
to  hear  the  door  open  and  a  visitor 
announced;  and  both  mother  and 
daughter  started  when  a  voice  said 
dose  to  them — 

'  Not  green ;  she  must  not  wear 
green,'  and  Spencer  Carlton  stood 
before  them. 

'  How  you  frightened  me  1'  said 
Blanche,  laughing.  '  I  hoped  that 
you  were  some  one  come  to  take 
these  away.  They  have  sent  me 
half  the  i&op  to  choose  from,  you 
see.' 

'Have  you  choeen?'  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration.  '  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  choof  0.' 

'We  are  so  perplexed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  any  one 
to  decide  for  us,'  said  Mrs.  Ellerton. 
'  I  shall  never  get  Blanche  out  to- 
day.   Which  do  you  recommend  ?* 

'  Certainly  not  green.  This  is  the 
best,'  he  said,  lifting  up  a  pale  blue 
silk  embroidered  in  silver.  '  This  is 
the  only  one  fit  for  you.  The  others 
are  too  tranchantej 

'  Tou  are  quite  right,'  said  Mrs. 
EUerton,  approvingly.  '  I  did  not 
know  you  were  an  authority  in 
ladies'  dress.' 

'  I  saw  you  first  in  blue,'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Blanche.  '  I  shall 
never  like  you  to  wear  any  other 
colour.' 

'  I  like  this  best  myself.  It  is 
for  the  ball  that  the  Principessa 
Yalerio  is  to  give  to  the  Russians. 
Shall  you  be  there?' 

'  Certainly,  if  it  is  possible  to 
procure  an  invitation.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Spencer 
Carlton  did  procure  an  invitation, 
aud  that  he  scarcely  left  Blanche's 
side  all  the  evening.  He  had  now 
become  so  passionately  in  love  with 
her  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  and  followed  her  like  a 


shadow.  He  would  walk  by'tiie 
side  of  her  pony  in  the  Campagna 
for  hours ;  he  sought  the  brightest 
and  freshest  flowers  to  bring  her 
every  momiug.  If  she  expressed 
the  slightest  wish,  it  was  attended 
to  at  once.  But  Blanche  seldom 
did  express  a  wish,  and  the  di£5- 
culty  of  reading  her  mind  was  the 
only  thing  that  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  state  of  intoxicated  happiness 
in  which  Spencer  Carlton  was 
living.  He  never  could  tell  if  his 
words  made  any  impression  on  her. 
She  seemed  to  take  them  so  com- 
pletely as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
received  his  admiration  with  a 
bright  smile,  but  all  seemed  on  the 
surface.  If  a  day  passed  in  which 
they  did  not  meet,  she  never  ap- 
pefla:ed  to  be  annoyed  or  even  to 
notice  it  Her  coolness  and  the  in- 
difference of  her  manner  nearly  drove 
him  to  despair.  '  If  she  were  ever 
angry  or  vexed,'  he  thought;  and 
yet  she  seldom  talked  to  other 
men— he  did  not  reflect  that  his 
absorption  of  her  efiectually  kept 
all  others  aloof—'  but  it  is  the 
strange  way  she  receives  all  I  do 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  must  speak 
to  her  mother;  she  may  give  me 
the  key  by  which  to  understand 
her.' 

Accordingly  one  day  he  went  to 
the  hotel  with  the  eipress  purpose 
of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Ellerton.  It 
was  the  day  after  the  ball  which 
had  been  given  in  honour  of  the 
Eussian  Princes,  at  which  Blanche 
had  worn  the  blue  and  silver  dress 
Spencer  Carlton  had  chosen  for  her, 
and  where  she  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  belle  of  the  even- 
ing. He  had  hovered  round  her, 
following  her  like  a  shadow,  not  in 
the  least  heeding  how  evident  his 
admiration  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  if  it  was  not  to  Blanche. 
He  had  spoken  plainly  to  her  that 
very  evening,  yet  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  understand.  '  Blanche 
is  so  young,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  It 
is  to  her  mother  that  I  must  go.' 

The  next  day  he  went  early  to 
the  hotel,  and  finding  Mrs.  Ellerton 
alone,  asked  anxiously  for  her 
daughter,  inquiring  whether  she 
was  ill  or  over- fatigued  with  the 
ball 
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'  I  fear  80,  for  she  is  yery  unwell 
to-day/  was  the  reply.  '  She  is 
sabjeot  to  violent  attacks  of  tio  in 
her  fooe  and  head,  which,  while  they 
last,  completely  disable  her,  and 
make  her  almost  frantic  with  the 
pain.  It  is  this  that  obliges  me  to 
guard  her  as  carefully  as  I  do,  and 
is  mainly  the  cause  of  her  extreme 
delicacy.' 

'How  terrible  for  herl'  said 
Spencer,  in  a  tone  of  great  concern. 
'  Cannot  anything  be  done  ?* 

*  I  fear  not  It  was  on  account 
of  these  attacks  that  we  left  America. 
I  was  told  that  the  Italian  climate 
might  cure  her,  and,  till  now,  I 
&ncied  she  was  better.' 

'  And  do  they  last  long?*  he  in- 
quired, anxiously,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  his  idolized  Blanche 
racked  with  pain  when  he  could 
neither  comfort  her  nor  alleviate  it 

'  Always  two  or  three  days ;  so  I 
think  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
if  you  did  not  call  h^  till  I  can 
tell  you  that  she  is  better.  Any- 
thing that  agitates  is  so  bad  for 
her.' 

'  But  I  would  not  agitato  her. 
Fray  do  not  keep  me  away.  Oh! 
Mrs.  Ellerton,  it  was  to  speak  to 
you  about  her  that  I  came  here  to- 
day. I  would  give  my  life  to  keep 
Cand  sorrow  away  from  her. 
must  know—you  must  have 
seen  what  she  is  to  me.  I  would 
not  speak  to  her  without  your  per- 
mission; but  surely  she  must  be 
aware  how  devotedly,  how  ardently 
I  love  her ;'  and  he  looked  anxiously 
into  Mrs.  EUerton's  &ce  for  an 
answer. 

But  ho  could  read  nothing  there 
beyond  an  expression  of  pain  while 
he  was  speaking;  and  now  she  seemed 
struggling  to  overcome  some  emo- 
tion that  kept  her  silent  At  last 
she  spoke : 

'I  am  glad  that  you  have  not  said 
anything  to  Blanche  as  yet  She  is 
so  young  that * 

'  But  I  may  speak  to  her?  You 
will  let  me  tell  her  all  I  feel,  and 
implore  her  to  return  my  love? 
Mra.  Ellerton,  I  cannot  live  without 
her.  The  one  hope  of  my  lifo  is  to 
call  her  mine.' 

Still  Mrs.  Ellerton  hesitated,  and 
remained  silent 


'  You  do  not  think  that  any  one 
else *  said  Spencer  Carlton,  turn- 
ing very  pale. 

'  That  Blanche  has  already  given 
her  heart  to  another?  Certainly 
not  She,  poor  child,  is  heart-whole, 
I  feel  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Ellerton,  sadly. 

'  Then  you  think  she  will  listen  to 
me  ?'  he  pleaded,  anxiously ; '  for  as 
yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  she  understood  my  fioel- 
ings.' 

'  That  I  do  not  know,  and  you 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  be  able  to 
answer  you,  Mr.  Carlton.  But  you 
have  my  permission  to  ask  her  your- 
self;'  and  Mrs.  Ellerton  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

He  pressed  it  warmlv.  'And 
when  may  I  see  her?'  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  now/  she  re- 

Elied,  sorrowfully.  'Indeed,  with 
er  extreme  delicacy,  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  justified  in  allowing 
such  a  question  to  be  put  to  her,  for 
some  time  at  all  events.' 

'Indeed  you  are,  Mrs.  Ellerton. 
Who  would  watch  her  and  tend  her 
as  I  should  ?  It  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  to  share  your  respon- 
siUlity.' 

Sbe  turned  away,  but  Spencer 
Carlton  could  see  that  it  was  to  hide 
her  tears. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Blancho 
was  well  enough  to  see  him ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  he 
lost  no  time  in  pleading  his  cause 
feeling  that— 

*  Ha  either  fears  bis  fate  too  wach. 

Or  his  deserts  too  small. 
Who  does  not  pofc  It  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  loss  It  slL* 

So,  in  a  few  earnest  words  he  told 
her  how  ardently  he  loved  her,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  trust  her 
happiness  in  his  keeping. 

She  had  evidently  been  prepared 
to  expect  this,  for  she  showed  no  sur- 
prise, though  her  murmured  reply, 
'  Mamma  says  you  will  always  be 
kind  to  me/  was  scarcely  an  ex- 
pression of  her  own  feelings  towards 
him.  To  a  lees  enraptured  lover 
her  reply  would  not  have  been  satis- 
feotory;  but  as  it  was,  he  felt  de- 
lighted at  her  childlike  manner,  and 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  renewed 
his  protestations  of  afifection;  and 
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from  that  day  Blanche  Ellerton  and 
Spenoer  Carlton  were  acknowledged 
and  afitooed  lovers. 


CHAPTER  in. 

As  yet  Spenoer  Carlton  had  never 
mentioned  Blanche  Ellerton's  name 
in  his  letters  to  bis  mother  and 
sister ;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  most 
not  delay  doing  so  any  longer.  He 
sat  up  late  the  same  night,  telling 
them  that  he  ooald  not  bear  to  speak 
of  his  happiness  till  it  was  certain. 
His  letter  was  fall  of  praises  of 
Blanche's  gentleness  ana  extreme 
beanty,  saying  how  ardently  he 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  conld 
brhig  her  home  to  be  welcomed  by 
them  as  a  daughter  and  sister. 

It  stmck  both  Mrs.  Carlton  and 
Laura  that  Spencer's  letter  was  sin- 
gularly reticent  as  to  Miss  Ellerton's 
feunily,  and  that  he  spoke  much 
more  of  himself  than  of  her.  They 
had  no  idea  whether  she  was 

^  •  A  peonilesg  lass  wi*  a  lang  pedigree,' 

or  the  daughter  of  some  rich  man 
who  had  made  his  own  fortune,  and 
whose  coDnections  were  very  differ- 
ent to  theirs. 

'  So,  yon  see,  Annie  Travers  was 
right,  mamma,'  said  Laura,  after 
r^mg  her  letter  over  twice,  atten- 
tively. 

'  Dear  Spencer  I'  said  Mrs.  Carlton, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  How  thank- 
ful I  feel  that  he  is  so  happy !  But 
I  wish  he  had  told  us  a  little  more.' 

'  Well,  mamma,  I  don't  know  what 
your  letter  may  say.  Mine  simply 
rings  the  changes  on  his  own  hap- 
piness and  the  young  lady's  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  I,  for  one,  shall 
soon  tire  of  that,  if,  as  I  suspect, 
she  has  no  other  especial  charm,' 
said  Laura,  a  little  petulantly. 

'My  dear  Laura,'  remonstrated 
her  mother, '  I  thought  you  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  your  brother,  than 
to  think  that  he  could  be  won  merely 
by  a  pretty  face.' 

'I  have  the  highest  possible  opi- 
nion of  him,  mamma;  only  all  this 
has  been  so  strange,  and  he  has  be- 
haved in  a  way  so  unlike  himself 
in  never  telling  us  till  it  was  all 
settled.' 

'  Yes ;  I  cannot  understand  it,  but 


he  probably  has  some  good  reason. 
One  never  knows.' 

'Never,  indeed,'  thought  Laura, 
as  with  very  mingled  feelings  she 
sat  down  to  congratulate  her  brother, 
enclosing  a  note  of  welcome  to  her 
future  sister-in-law.  Both  met  with 
a  warm  response.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Carlton's  wish  that  they  should  all 
come  over,  so  that  her  son  might 
be  married  in  England.  This  was 
negatived  at  once. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Bome 
in  the  early  spring,  and  the  next 
few  months  were  spent  in  travelling 
about  Italy,  so  as  t6  visit  several  of 
the  Italian  cities  that,  as  yet,  Blanche 
had  not  seen.  It  was  arranged  that 
Mrs.  Ellerton  should  meet  them  at 
Florence,  from  whence  Spencer  and 
his  wife  were  to  proceed  to  England, 
while  she  went  in  search  of  some 
German  waters  that  she  fended 
were  necessary  for  her  health,  pro- 
mising to  join  them  in  England  be- 
fore the  ensuing  winter. 

'Areyou  well,  my  darling?  You 
look  beautiful— so  well  and  bright,' 
said  her  mother,  fondly  kissing  her, 
when  they  met  at  Florence. 

'  Quite  well,  mamma,  and  so  glad 
to  see  you.  We  have  had  delightful 
weather,  and  have  seen  so  many 
things.  Spencer  must  tell  you  all  we 
have  done.' 

Mrs.  Ellerton  turned  to  her  son- 
in-law,  who  was  standing,  looking 
silently  through  the  window,  appa- 
rently not  noticing  anything  that 
had  been  said.  He  looked  pale  and 
careworn,  and  had  not  at  all  the 
joyous  expression  that  characterised 
his  wife's  countenance.  Mrs.  Eller- 
ton looked  at  him  anxiously. 

'  You  are  well,  I  hope?  and  have  en- 
joyed yourself  as  much  as  Blanche?' 

'  I  am  very  well,  and  am  glad  that 
you  approve  Blanche's  looks.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  take  care  of 
her,'  he  said,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  sighed. 

'  Blanche  looks  quite  strong  now,' 
she  said,  nervously.    '  Tell  me  your 

?lans.  I  am  thinking  of  going  to 
aris  before  I  go  to  Homburg,  and 
have  taken  a  house  there  for  six 
months.  I  hope  you  are  both  com- 
ing with  me.' 

'Oh I  how  delightful,  mamma! 
I  shall  like  so  much  to  see  Paris !' 
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and  Blanche  olapped  her  hands  with 
child-like  pleasure  at  the  idea. 

'  We  must  put  off  that  pleasure 
for  another  year/ said  her  husband, 
decidedly.  '  I  have  been  much  too 
long  away  from  England.  We  must 
go  home  at  once.' 

He  spoke  kindly  and  considerately, 
but  more  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a 
wayward  child  than  to  one  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

Blanche  pouted  a  little;  but  the 
vexation  soon  passed,  and  Mrs.  El- 
lerton  asked  Spencer  to  describe 
Etheridge  Oastle,  which  he  did  con 
amore^ 

'  But  I  think  it  must  be  dull/  said 
Blanche,  'and  that  I  should  like 
better  to  live  in  London.' 

'  Possibly/ returned  her  husband, 
drily;  'only  as  I  cannot  live  in 
London,  and  must  live  at  Etheridge, 
you  had  better  not  set  your  heart 
upon  it' 

Their  sojourn  at  Florence  was  cut 
short  by  some  business  which  had 
to  be  arranged  immediately ;  and  in 
consequence  Spencer  Carlton  obeyed 
his  lawyer's  urgent  summons,  and 
took  his  wife  at  once  to  London, 
where  hismother  and  sister  still  were. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  quite 
the  beginning  of  June,  that  Spencer 
Carlton  and  his  bride  arrived  at  the 
fistmily  house  in  Hanover  Square. 
His  mother  flew  down  to  meet  him, 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming, 'My  son!  my  precious 
Spencer!  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!* 
Then,  with  a  sudden  self-reproach, 
she  turned  to  the  beautiful  girl  by  his 
side,  and  clasped  her  to  her  heart. 

Blanche  received  these  demonstra- 
tions very  quietly.  She  did  not 
seem  either  shy  or  touched  by  them, 
but  only  stood  by  her  husband's 
side  answering  any  question  that 
was  addressed  to  her  with  a  quiet 
smile.  Mrs.  Carlton  was  so  entirely 
occupied  with  her  son  that  even  his 
young  bride  had  but  little  share  of 
her  attention.  Laura,  however, 
watched  her  attentively,  and  talked 
to  her  of  her  foreign  life.  She  tried 
topic  after  topic,  without  eliciting 
any  other  result  than  smiling  ac- 
quiescence. Perhaps  she  showed 
rather  more  interest  on  the  subject 
of  dress  than  any  other. 


Spencer's  grave  and  careworn  ex- 
pression of  countenance  had  struck 
Doth  his  mother  and  sister  with 
equal  surprise. 

'Well,  mamma/  said  Laura,  as 
she  followed  her  mother  into  her 
bedroom  that  evening.  '  What  do 
you  think  ?' 

'  That  it  is  most  delightfol  to  have 
dear  Spencer  home  again.  And  is 
not  Blanche  beautiful  ?' 

'  Perfectly  lovely— the  most  fault- 
less face  I  ever  saw,  if  I  could  read 
anything  in  it  But  why  does 
Spencer  look  so  changed— so  ill?* 

'You  forget  how  young  Blanche 
is,  my  dear  Laura;  and  as  to 
Spencer's  being  ill,  I  only  see  that 
he  looks  harassed.  The  lawsuit 
that  has  brought  him  home  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  troublesome  busi- 
ness.' 

Laura  was  silent  She  saw  her 
mother  was  determined  to  see  every- 
thing en  cotdeur  de  rose,  while  to  her 
eyes  life  assumed  a  very  grey  aspect 

The  next  day  she  thoaght  that 
perhaps  she  had  been  fanciful,  for 
Blanche's  gentleness  and  extreme 
beauty  won  upon  her,  and  the 
anxious  care  with  which  Spencer 
seemed  to  watch  over  her  showed 
how  very  dear  she  was  to  him. 
Still  it  was  very  evident  that,  con- 
siderate and  kind  as  he  was  towards 
her,  no  companionship  existed  be- 
tween them. 

Blanche  seemed  perfectly  happy 
with  Laura,  delighted  to  shop,  to 
walk,  or  drive,  and,  above  all,  de- 
h'ghted  with  anything  in  the  shape 
of  gaiety,  especially  a  ball.  That 
year  the  season  was  unusually  late, 
and  London  still  continued  very 
full.  One  thing  Spencer  especially 
insisted  on  was,  that  Blanche  should 
never  go  out  without  hint  When, 
as  frequently  happened,  he  came 
home  late  from  his  lawyer,  and  find- 
ing dinner  nearly  over,  and  his 
mother,  lAura,  and  Blanche  en 
grand  tenue,  expecting  him  to  ac- 
company them  to  some  party,  he 
would  not  hear  of  their  going  with- 
out him,  but,  at  any  inconvenience 
or  fatigue  to  himself,  would  hurry 
over  his  dinner,  so  as  to  dress  and 
be  at  his  wife's  side  all  the  evening. 
The  jealous  guard  that  Spencer  kept 
over  her  was  a  source  of  constaiit 
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wonder  to  Laura,  who,  seeing  no 
disposition  in  Blanche  to  flirt  with 
other  men,  or  even  to  notice  the 
admiration  that  always  awaited  her, 
could  not  at  all  understand  it  Oc- 
casiooally  she  fancied  that  some 
event,  of  which  she  was  ignorant, 
must  have  occurred  to  work  so  great 
a  change  in  her  brother's  bright  and 
trusting  nature. 

'  It  will  all  be  different  at  home,' 
she  thought;  'there  will  be  no 
question  of  gaiety  there,  and  mamma 
has  promised  to  live  at  Etheridge 
for  another  year.  Blanche  will  be 
delighted  that  we  should  do  so,  for 
her  one  dread  seems  to  be  the  idea 
that  she  may  possibly  be  dull.' 

Laura  could  not  imagine  dulness 
at  Etheridge  with  Spencer  for  a 
companion,  and  marvelled  at  the 
different  way  in  which  people  are 
constituted.  But  her  hopes  as  to 
the  change  which  a  country  life 
would  effect  in  her  brother  proved 
utterly  without  foundation,  for 
though  they  all  went  to  Etheridge 
for  the  autumn,  Spencer  would  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  remain  through 
the  winter,  but  went  to  join  Mrs. 
EUerton  at  Paris.  This  kind  of  life 
continued  for  more  than  two  years, 
varied  only  by  occasional  visits  to 
London,  and  still  rarer  ones  to 
Etheridge,  where  Spencer  seemed 
always  more  than  commonly  anxious 
about  his  wife.  Every  one  mar- 
velled at  the  change  his  marriage 
had  made  in  him.  Humours  reached 
Mrs.  Carlton  and  her  daughter  that 
Spencer  was  mad  with  jealousy, 
^ough  no  one  ever  said  that  his 
beautiful  wife  gave  him  the  slightest 
cause  for  it,  and  it  soon  became  an 
established  &ct  that  she  led  a  most 
miserable  life  on  account  of  her 
husband's  unparalleled  jealousy. 
It  was  said  that  he  would  carry  her 
away  in  the  middle  of  a  ball  for  no 
reason,  and  that  he  used  to  shut  her 
up  for  days  together,  and  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  approach  her. 
People  pitied  her,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  Spencer's 
name  was  mentioned;  and  while 
both  Laura  and  her  mother  knew 
that  appearances  justified  these  re- 
marks, they  were,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
ifbr  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  just  three  years  from  the 
time  that  Spencer  first  brought  his 
wife  to  England  that  his  mother 
received  a  letter  from  him,  saying 
that  they  intended  to  join  her  in 
London  the  next  day. 

'  I  do  hope  we  shall  keep  them  at 
home  now,  Laura/  she  said,  as  she 
gave  her  daughter  the  letter  to  read. 
*  They  must  be  tired  of  this  restless, 
wandering  life.' 

'I  should  think  so,  mamma.  I 
wonder  whether  if  they  had  had 
children  that  would  have  kept  them 
quiet?' 

Their  visit  was,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  more  satis&ctory  than  usual ; 
Spencer  seemed  less  depressed,  and 
Blanche  less  devoted  to  gaiety. 
But  it  was  almost  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  London  was  thinning 
fast  The  few  who  remained  were 
very  much  occupied  by  a  splendid 
f^te  that  the  Duchess  of in- 
tended to  give  to  some  foreign  roy- 
alties who  had  been  in  England 
during  the  summer  and  were  now 
about  to  take  their  departure. 

There  had  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion between  Laura  and  Blanche 
as  to  the  probability  of  their  being 
invited,  and  when  at  last  the  card  of 
invitation  came  Blanche  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  insisted  on 
carrying  off  Laura  at  once  to  choose 
new  dresses. 

They  fixed  upon  some  to  which 
Laura  repeatedly  objected  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarity,  but 
Blanche  overruled  her;  and  when 
the  dresses  were  sent  home  Blanche 

gut  the  wreath  upon  her  head,  and 
earing  her  husband's  step  on  the 
stairs,  called  him  in  to  admire  it 

'  It  is  very  fantastic,  at  all  events,' 
he  replied,  indifferently.  '  Where  is 
it  to  be  worn  ?' 

'  At House.  Don't  you  re- 
member? The  Duchess  ogives  her 
ball  on  Monday.' 

Spencer  had  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  business  for  it  to  have 
made  any  impression  on  him. 

'  You  have  got  my  invitation  all 
right,  I  suppose?'  he  said,  as  he 
left  the  room. 

'Of  course,*  said  Blanche,  pet- 
tishly.   '  How  tiresome  Spencer  is 
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about  neyer  letting  me  go  out  with- 
out him !  I  should  like  to  give  him 
the  slip  some  day.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  thing/  said  Mrs.  Carlton, '  for  I 
should  like  Spencer  to  be,  for  once, 
convinced  that  we  are  equal  to 
taking  care  of  you.' 

'Are  you  going  to  the  ball  at 

House  to-night?    I  hear  it  is 

to  be  an  early  afEedr,  so  if  you  dine 
earlier  I  should  like  to  know,'  said 
Spencer,  one  day,  as  he  stood,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  wanting  to  go 
out 

'We  must  dine  at  seven.  Will 
that  do  for  you?*  replied  his  mo- 
ther. 

'  I  shall  be  in  time.  Don't  wait 
dinner  for  me,'  he  called  out,  as  he 
ran  downstairs. 

Blanche  was  in  such  a  restless, 
ezdted  state  that  Laura  wished 
more  than  once  that  the  invitation 
had  never  come,  or  that  they  had 
declined  it 

'Yon  have  not  put  on  your 
finery,'  said  Spencer,  looking  at  his 
wife  when  she  came  down  to  dinner 
that  day. 

'  Of  course  not,'  she  said,  with  a 
loud  laugh.  '  Fancy  dining  at  home 
in  a  gown  trinmied  with  beetles  and 
butterflies!' 

'Oh,  Blanche!  do  you  think 
Spencer  is  deaf?'  said  Laura,  putting 
her  hands  up  to  her  ears.  'He 
really  is  not' 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively, and  took  her  hand. 

'Gome  upstairs  with  me,  Blanche. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  he  said, 
very  decidedly. 

She  made  some  little  resistance, 
but  soon,  hanging  down  her  head, 
followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

'What  can  this  mean,  mamma? 
said  Laura,  looking  after  them  in 
dismay.  '  Is  not  Spencer  going  to 
allow  Blanche  to  have  any  dimier 
toKiay?' 

'  I  suppose  he  only  wants  to  speak 
to  her  for  a  minute,'  returned  her 
mother,  uneasily.  8pencer*s  con- 
duct with  regard  to  his  wife  was  so 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Mrs. 
Carlton. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
saying,  that  he  feared  Blanche  was 
going  to  have  one  of  her  bad  at- 


tacks of  tic,  and  that  he  had  given 
hex  the  medicine  prescribed  for  it, 
and  had  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
and  try  to  sleep. 

'  Surely  she  will  be  well  enough 
to  go  to  this  ball,  that  she  has  set 
her  heart  upon?'  said  Laura,  in 
dismay. 

'  Certainly  not ;  and  of  course  I  • 
shall  stay  at  home  with  her.' 

'  We  had  better  aU  do  that,'  said 
Laura,  disconsolately.  'How  very 
provoking!  only  I  suppose  it  would 
be  too  uncivil  Shall  I  send  Blanche's 
dinner  upstairs?  Surely  she  had 
better  have  some  ?' 

'  My  dear  Laura,  do  let  me  take 
care  of  my  own  wife.  She  wants 
nothing  but  sleep,  and  the  medicine 
I  have  given  her  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  particularly  beg  that  no 
one  may  go  near  her.' 

Both  Mrs.  Carlton  and  Laura  felt 
that  they  could  not  say  any  more, 
and  the  dinner  proceeded  in  silence. 
Soon  after  Spencer  went  upstairs, 
and  half  an  hour  later  came  down- 
stairs, saying  that  his  wife  was  &8t 
asleep,  but  that  as  he  was  going  out 
by-and-by  to  get  some  medicine  for 
her,  he  had  locked  the  door  of  her 
room,  to  prevent  her  being  dis- 
turbed. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  you  have 
locked  her  in?*  said  his  mother,  in 
a  tone  of  horror.  'My  dear  Spencer, 
it  is  so  very  unsafe— in  case  of  fire, 
or  even  if  she  should  wont  any- 
thing.* 

'  There  is  not  much  danger  of  fire 
to-night,  and  she  will  not  want  any- 
thing, as  she  will  sleep  for  hours,' 
said  her  son,  impatiently.  '  I  shall 
probably  be  at  home  before  you  go 
out,  or,  if  not,  just  after.  So  you 
may  be  quite  happy  about  her.' 

Laura  did  not  feel  at  all  happy 
as  she  went  up  to  dress.  She  did 
not  believe  in  Blanche's  illness,  and 
thought  it  a  scheme  of  her  brother's 

to  prevent  her  going  to House. 

She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him 
as  so  changed,  and  dressed  hastily, 
without  iskiing  any  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  evening. 

Just  as  she  was  leaving  her  room, 
she  was  startied  at  hearing  a  laugh 
behind  her,  and,  taming  roand, 
saw,  to  her  amazement,  Blanche,  in 
her  ball  dress,  standing  before  her. 
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'Is  not  this  a  good  trick?'  she 
said,  still  langhing.  '  I  heard  Spen- 
cer go  ont ;  I  knew  his  step ;  and 
then  I  dressed  myself  so  quickly, 
for  my  hair  was  plaited  before.' 

'  How  are  yon  now,  dear  ?  Spencer 
said  one  of  your  bad  attacks  of  pain 
was  coming  on.  Has  it  paissed 
away?*  asked  Lanra,  looking  per- 
fectly bewildered,  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  added,  'And 
he  said  that  your  door  was  locked/ 

'I  expected  that,'  said  Blanche, 
laughiDg,  'and  so  kept  my  eyes 
tight  shut,  that  he  might  thmk  me 
fast  asleep.  He  forgot  the  key  in 
his  dressing-room  door ;  he  locked 
the  outside,  but,  of  course,  this 
opened  both.' 

'  But  you  cannot  go  to  the  ball  now 
he  has  forbidden  it,'  said  Laura,  in 
some  uneasiness  at  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  excited  manner.  'B^ 
sides,  you  have  had  no  dinner;  you 
will  make  yourself  ill.' 

'  Shall  I  ?  I  don't  want  any  din- 
ner. I  shall  get  supper  there.  And 
now  I  am  going,  going—gone,'  she 
said,  putting  her  cloak  round  her ; 
and  runniog  downstairs  she  jumped 
into  the  carriage,  which  had  just 
driven  round,  without  waiting  for 
Laura  or  Mrs.  Carlton. 

Laura,  in  great  distress,  stopped 
her  mother,  who  was  coming  out  of 
the  drawing-room  already  dressed, 
and  told  her  what  had  happened. 

'Never  mind,  my  dear;  I  shall 
not  stop  her  going.  I  think  it  a 
very  good  thing  to  break  through 
Spencer's  morbid  fancy.  Let  us  go 
at  once,  before  he  comes  home.  He 
can  follow,  of  course,  if  he  likes.' 

With  considerable  misgiving 
Laura  followed  her  mother,  and 
they  were  soon  in  the  string  of 
carriages  that  were  going  at  a  foot- 
pace to House. 

Blanche  looked  more  brilliantly 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  a  buzz  of 
admiration  followed  her  as  she 
walked  up  the  room.  She  danced 
very  well,  and  many  paused  to 
watch  her  as  she  and  the  young 

Duke    of  waltzed   together. 

Laura  thought  she  seemed  in  wilder 
spirits  than  usual,  owing  to  her 
having  played  this  trick  upon  her 
husband,  but  wished  occasionally, 
as  she  caught  the  sound   of  her 


voice,  that  she  would  not  talk  and 
laugh  80  much  louder  than  was  her 
wont 

As  Laura  went  up  the  room  to 
return  to  her  mother,  after  she  had 
been  dancing,  she  saw  her  brother 
coming  forward  to  meet  her. 

'  Come  with  me,  Laura,'  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  '  I  want  you  to  go 
and  speak  to  my  mother.' 

He  was  very  pale,  and  there  was 
a  stem  look  in  his  countenance  that 
frightened  her. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
here,  Spencer,'  she  began. 

*  Probably  not,'  he  said,  bitterly. 
'I  am  come  to  try  and  repair  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me  this  night, 
in  bringing  Blanche  here.' 

'  She  came  to  my  room,  dressed, 
and  said  she  was  well,  and  mamma 
thought  she  had  better  come  with 
us.  What  oould  I  do?^  she  pleaded. 

'  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  get  her 
away.  If  you  will  go  down  and  get 
into  the  carriage,  I  will  bring 
Blanche  down.  I  have  called  for  it' 

'  You  don't  really  mean  that  you 
are  ^oing  to  take  Blanche  away,  now 
she  18  quite  well  and  enjoying  her- 
self so  much  ?' 

Something  very  like  an  oath  es- 
caped him,  as  he  stamped  impa- 
tiently on  the  ground :  and  Laura, 
now  really  alarmed,  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  further  remonstrance. 

His  wife  had  not  seen  him  enter, 
and  started  violently  as  he  came  up 
to  her. 

'  I  am  going  home,  Blanche.  Tou 
must  come  with  me,'  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand. 

She  resisted  at  first,  swaying  her- 
self backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out speaking.  Several  people  turned 
round  and  looked  on  in  surprise. 
Spencer's  dread  of  a  scene  increased 
every  moment  He  looked  at  her 
fixedly,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice,  which  seemed  to  have  its 
due  efifect,  for  she  made  no  further 
resistance,  but,  hanging  down  her 
head,  took  his  arm  and  walked 
quietly  away. 

'Shameful!'  'tyrannical!'  'what 
a  brute !'  *  how  can  she  bear  it?*  was 
murmured  on  all  sides;  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  hear  it,  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

There  was  a  flight  of  steps  from 
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the  ball-room  to  the  corridor  whioh 
led  to  the  cloak-room.  On  this 
staircase  was  a  large  window^  which 
had  been  thrown  wide  opeQ  to 
admit  more  air.  As  Spencer  Cdrl- 
ton  led  his  wife  down  these  stairs, 
she  suddenly  disengaged  herself 
from  his  arm,  and,  looking  fartiyely 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  near, 
darted  on  to  the  ledge  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  with  one  spring,  threw 
herself  out.  Her  husband  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror,  whioh  echoed  through 
the  house  and  was  heard  above  the 
strains  of  the  musicians,  the  noise 
of  carriages,  and  the  sound  of  the 
feet  of  the  dancers,  and  then  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor,  perfectly  sense- 
less 

'What  had  happened?'  'Mr. 
Carlton  had  dropped  down  dead, 
and  his  wife,  in  her  terror,  had 
jumped  through  the  window,'  was 
the  impression  of  tiiose  who  hast- 
ened to  the  spot 

CHAPTER  V. 

Spencer  Carlton  was  raised  from 
the  floor,  and  restored  to  partial 
consciousness,  while  search  was 
made  for  his  unhappy  wife.  She  had 
not  fallen  far,  and  was  only  par- 
tially stunned,  as  the  window 
through  which  she  had  sprung 
opened  upon  the  roof  of  a  room 
which  had  been  built  out  below  and 
had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  bal- 
cony for  flowers.  Her  arm  appeared 
to  be  broken,  otherwise  she  seemed 
to  have  escaped  without  any  other 
serious  injury. 

Several  gentlemen  went  to  her 
assistance,  and  two  of  the  servants 
attempted  to  lift  her  from  the 
ground  and  carry  her  through  the 
window.  But  she  moaned  so  piti- 
fully that  they  were  obb'ged  to  de- 
sist At  last,  one  man,  more  pow- 
erful and  more  determined  than  the 
rest,  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
laid  her  on  a  sofa,  near  to  the  place 
where  Spencer  was  still  lying.  The 
sight  of  his  pale  face  seemed  to 
quiet  her  at  once,  and  she  crept  to 
his  side,  and  began  to  stroke  his 
hands,  crying  quietly  all  the  time. 
A  heartfelt  ejaculation  of  thanks- 
giving escaped  him  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  his  wife,  whom  he 


imagined  to  have  been  dashed  to 
atoms,  alive  and  by  his  side.  The 
arm  which  hung  powerless  by  her 
side  required  immediate  attention, 
and  Mrs.  Carlton  directed  that  she 
should  be  carried  to  the  carriage, 
while  Spencer  and  his  sister  fol- 
lowed. 

Shocked  and  dismayed,  neither 
Mrs.  Carlton  nor  Laura  felt  that  they 
could  speak  to  Spencer,  especially 
aj3  Blanche  continued  talking  and 
moaning  as  the  pain  of  her  arm  in- 
cieaeed.  It  was  now  evident  that 
she  was  labouring  under  a  tempo- 
rary fit  of  insanity.  But  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
speak  to  her  son  on  the  subject, 
though  he  now  knew  that  the 
wretched  secret  of  his  life  could  be 
no  longer  concealed. 

As  soon  as  her  arm  would  allow 
of  it  Blanche  was  moved  to  Etbe- 
ridge ;  and  then  she  fell  into  a  de- 
pressed, melancholy  state,  and  her 
health  seemed  gradually  to  decline. 
As  time  went  on,  symptoms  of  in- 
jury to  her  spine,  unperceived  at 
the  time,  showed  themselves,  and 
she  became  partially  paralyzed. 
Her  husband  never  left  her,  and  his 
mother  saw  with  anxiety  how  much 
this  protracted  nursing  was  telling 
upon  him. 

*  Sorely  you  will  allow  us  to  help 
you  to  nurse  poor  Blanche/  she 
said  to  him  one  day.  reproachfolly. 
'  You  are  fagging  yourself  to  death.' 

'I  am  well  enough,  mother.  I 
do  not  wish  to  keep  you  away  from 
Blanche,  but  I  know  best  what  she 
means.  I  think  she  gets  weaker 
every  day.  That  fall  was  a  great 
shook  to  her.  You  have  been  so  kind 
and  so  considerate,  in  never  ques- 
tioning me  about  her,  that  I  should 
like  you  to  know  all,  and  how 
wretched  my  life  has  been. 

'Four  years  ago,  I  became  so 
madly  in  love  with  Blanche,  irom 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her,  that  I 
felt  I  could  not  live  without  her, 
and  used  every  possible  endeavour 
to  gain  her  affections.  I  was  with 
her  constantly,  but  she  never 
seemed  to  understand  that  I  loved 
lier ;  and  at  last  I  asked  her  mother's 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
her,  and  implore  her  to  be  my  wife.' 

'  How  could  her   mother  allow 
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you  to  do  so  ?'  said  Mrs.  Carlton,  in- 
dignantlj. 

'  That  is  a  question  for  her  own 
conscience/  he  repb'ed,  with  a  sad 
and  bitter  smile.  '  There  jitas  an  odd 
kind  of  hesitation  in  her  mannisb:  "at 
first,  but  afterwards  she  made  no 
difficulty,  and  attributed  Blanche's 
indifference,  as  I  did  myself,  to  her 
extreme  youth.  Now  I  look  back, 
many  things  strike  me  as  strange 
which  then,  in  my  infataation,  I 
scarcely  noticed.  Our  marriage  was 
a  hurried  one,  as  you  know;  and 
Mrs.  Ellerton  would  not  listen  to 
your  wish  that  we  might  come  to 
England.  As  soon  as  we  were  mar- 
ried we  went  to  Naples,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  one  of  these  paroxysms 
came  on.  I  laid  it  then  to  inci- 
pient fever,  and  rejected  the  notion 
of  the  doctor,  who  apprehended 
that  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
hereditary  insanity.  I  told  Mrs. 
Ellerton  the  doctor's  opinion,  when, 
to  my  horror,  she  confessed  that  he 
was  right,  and  informed  me  that  her 
husband  was  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  She  excused  herself  by  say- 
ing that  she  had  believed  that 
Blanche  had  nearly  outgrown  this 
tendency,  and  was  persuaded  that 
the  climate  of  Italy  would  complete 
the  cure,  which  she  affirmed  it  had 
already  begun.  She  told  me  that 
these  attacks  were  the  cause  of 
Blanche's  extreme  delicacy,  and 
their  leaving  America.  She  im- 
plored me  to  bear  with  her,  as  she 
was  convinced  that  she  would  gra- 
dually recover.  There  was  no  need 
to  counsel  me  to  be  patient  with 
her,  poor  darling!  but  you  can 
imfl^e  how  heart-stricken  I  was, 
and  what  my  life  has  been  ever 
since.  While  it  was  possible,  I  con- 
cealed this.  I  heard  all  that  was 
said  and  believed  against  me :  how 
I  was  supposed  to  ill-treat  one 
whom  it  was  the  sole  object  of  my 
life  to  shield  and  protect;  but  I 
heeded  it  not  There  was  no  longer 
any  happiness  for  me  in  life,  and  I 
cared  for  nothing  that  the  world 
might  say ;  for,  say  what  it  might, 
nothing  could  exceed  my  loneliness 
and  misery.  It  grieved  me  most  to 
see  how  you  and  Laura  misjudged 


me ;  and  yet  for  her  sake,  and  for 
the  possible  chance  of  a  child,  I  bore 
all  in  silenoa  Now  you  know  why 
I  neypi^  aUoved  her  to  go  out  wi^- 
o«t^ine.  It  was  fto  *-morbid  fancy  *2.*  *  • 
that  made  me  so  careful  of  her. 
Any  excitement  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  on  one  of  her  attacks,  and  from 
long  habit,  and  closely  watehing 
her,  I  had  learned  to  detect  the  veiy 
first  symptoms.  By  quiet  and  medi- 
cine these  attacks  are  under  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control,  and  they 
now  seldom  last  many  days.  My 
conduct  throughout  may  have  been 
misteken,'  he  lidd,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'  but  I  have  lived  this  life  for  her 
sake— not  for  my  own.' 

Mrs.  Carlton  could  not  reply.  She 
was  weeping  too  bitterly  for  the  son 
whose  life  had  been  so  strangely 
blighted. 

'D^Etrest  Spencer,'  she  said  at 
length, '  now  you  will  let  us  help 
you  to  bear  this  trial.  Tou  have 
borne  it  alone  far  too  long.* 

He  grasped  his  mother's  hand 
without  speaking;  and  from  that 
day  she  shared  her  watoh  over  the 
wife  that  was  fading  away  so  slowly 
and  surely  before  their  eyes.  Blanche 
was  now  always  quiet,  occasionally 
quite  rational,  but  she  grew  rapidly 
weaker,  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  a  grief,  when  she  was  laid 
in  the  old  church  at  Etheridge ;  for 
they  who  loved  her  knew  that 
sorrow  aud  danger  were,  for  her, 
over  in  this  world,  and  that  they 
might  think  of  her  as  at  rest 

It  was  many  years  before  Spencer 
Carlton  at  all  recovered  the  bitter 
trial  of  his  young  life ;  though,  long 
after,  the  merry  voices  of  children 
were  heard  once  again  in  the  old 
castle  at  Etheridge.  He  was  now  a 
grey-haired,  middle-aged  man,  and 
had  married  again,  late  in  life.    His 

E resent  wife  was  very  different  to 
er  he  had  so  loved  and  mourned. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  a  kind-hearted, 
sensible  woman,  without  either 
beauty  or  accomplishment  With 
her  he  led  a  quiet,  useful  life ;  but 
the  impress  of  his  great  grief  had 
lefb  inoelible  traces  upon  him,  which 
were  never  efihoed. 
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GENIUS  IN  LOVE. 


WBAfll.  is  g€fl>i^a?i .  -^Beally^  my 
good  sir/ as  the  judicious  Mr. 
Skindeep  says  to  the  inquiring 
Popanilla  in  the  work  of  a  re- 
nowned author, '  I  am  the  yery  last 
man  in  the  world  to  answer  ques- 
tions.' The  prohebility,  reader,  is 
that  you  know  as  much  and  as  little 
of  the  matter  as  I  do.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  if  metaphysicians 
unaerstood  their  trade,  and  if  their 
trade  were  worth  understanding, 
this  is  a  point  on  which  they  might 
have  foyoured  us  with  a  few  remarks 
in  the  way  of  practical  elucidation. 
Bat  for  the  most  part  these  gentle- 
men prefer  to  soar  into  r^ons  of 
the  mtellectual  firmament  where 
ordinary  men  and  ordinary  questions 
are  left  fai  behind.  If  they  do  on 
rare  occasions  leaye  the  airy  heights 
of  speculation  and  descend  into  the 
yalleys  of  common  sense,  their  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  genius 
are  senrioeable  only  or  chiefly  in  so 
far  as  they  put  general  impressions 
regarding  it  into  more  precise  and 
hsmdy  shape. 

*  TtaeM  earthlj  godiktben  of  hfMven'a  Ugbti^ 

TbAt  giTe  a  name  to  e^ery  fixed  tUr, 
Have  DO  more  profit  of  their  shining  nlc^ts. 
Than  thoae  that  walk  and  wot  not  what 
th^are.' 

No:  and  we  happily  haye  as  much 
enjoyment  in  the  words  and  works 
of  genius  as  if  we  could,  with  the 
nicest  scientific  exactitude,  define 
its  character  and  describe  its  opera- 
tions. A  yery  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose.  Once  more,  then,  what  is 
gemus? 

Viyid  emotion,  keen  sensibility, 
wide  range  and  penetratingintensity 
of  mental  yision-^these  we  all  asso- 
ciate with  the  tonperament  of 
f;emus.  Saye  when  his  soul  folds 
its  wings  and  goes  to  sleep,  the  man 
in  whose  bosom  is  the  mystic 
spark  is  stranger  to  that  mood  and 
condition  of  mind  which  may  be 
characterised  as  a  steady,  safe,  and 
tranquil  mediocrity.  His  happiness 
is  ecstacy.  His  grief  is  anguish. 
His  hope  is  enthusiasm.  His  de- 
spondency is  despair.  A  spring  tide 
and  a  neap  tide,  respectively  the 


highest  and  the  lowest  m  the  tidal 
changes  of  the  month,  are,  with 
submission  to  the  el6g|Uit  and  amia- 
ble authoress  of  *  The  Woman's 
Kingdom,'  impossibilities  in  the 
reabn  of  physical  nature;  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  genius, 
the  highest  tide  of  feeling  alt^nates 
m  swift  sequence  with  the  lowest. 

In  the  next  place,  eyery  one  re- 
cognises a  connection  between 
genius  and  power.  Madness  gives 
a  man  thi^  times  the  strength 
he  has  in  moments  of  sanity,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  genius  is 
to  madness  near  aUied.  Talent  in- 
spired with  a  fervour  which  enables 
it  to  do  three  times  its  r^ular  and 
expected  work,  if  not  identical  with 
genius,  is  something  which  mankind 
cannot  practically  distinguish  from 
g^iius.  Consider  Lord  Brougham. 
His  capacities,  one  and  all,  were 
never  an^'thing  more  than  those  of 
the  consummate  pleader  and  the  suc- 
cessful bookmaker.  Brougham  with 
the  steam  off  would  neyer  have  been 
thought  by  any  one  a  man  of  genius. 
But  when  his  fiery  yolition  put  all 
the  machinery  of  his  intellect  in 
motion — when,  in  the  words  of  a 
spectator  of  his  energy  at  its  height, 
he  was  '  a  yolcano,  an  eruption,  a 
devouring  flame,  a  storm,  a  whirl- 
wind, a  cataract,  a  torrent,  a  sea, 
thunder  and  an  earthquake,'— your 
description  of  the  sons  of  genius 
would  have  been  precise  indeed  to 
exclude  Harry  Brougham  from  the 
sacred  band. 

Again,  we  aU  more  or  less  appre- 
ciate and  enter  into  that  remark  of 
wise  Aristotle's  that  it  is  the  ^ift 
of  genius  to  detect  by  quick  intuitive 
perception  the  similitudes  of  nature 
and  to  think  and  speak  in  metaphor. 
In  the  universe  there  is  for  genius 
nothing  sudden,  nothing  single ;  the 
frame  of  things  is  for  it  pervaded 
with  melodious  harmonies  —  har- 
monies of  colour,  harmonies  of 
sound,  harmonies  of  meaning,  tone 
auswering  tone,  light  reflecting  light 
Does  the  man  of  genius  behold  the 
purity  of  untrodden  snow?  He 
thinli^  of  iuDoccDco,  and  simplicity, 
and  modesty,  and  stainless  truth. 
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Does  he  behold  the  flush  of  dawn 
upon  that  snow,  or  upon  lilies  and 
white  rose$  ?  He  thinks  of  the  still 
rarer  mantling  of  colours  on  the 
cheek  of  beauty.  For  him  the  sphere- 
music  is  no  lie,  the  voice  of  Mem- 
non's  statue  at  the  touch  of  sunrise 
no  fable.  For  his  'quick  poetic 
senses '  the  hills  haye  language ;  he 
feels  the  '  pulse  of  dew  upon  the 
grass/  and  'silent shadows  from  the 
trees  refresh  him- like  a  slumber.' 

But  after  all,  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  genius  is  its  art  of  combin* 
ing  preciousness  with  newness.  To 
say  that  genius  is  original,  novel, 
surprising,  inventive,  is  not  enough ; 
a  drunken  Irishman  will  invent  you 
as  much  as  you  like,  and  turn  out 
no  end  of  '  things  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme.'  But  genius, 
mysteriously  mingling  old  materials 
with  its  own  fire,  mysteriously  in- 
spiring clay  with  its  own  breath  of  life, 
gives  birth  to  creations  which  are  at 
once  new  and  vital,  at  once  original 
and  valuable.  How  true,  how 
obvious,  you  say,  when  you  hear 
the  word  spoken  by  genius,  and  yet 
somehow  you  never  said  it 

'Whom  geotof  goidei  so  writs*  thai  erery 

doooe^ 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  8«me  at  once. 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  naila. 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb 
faUs.' 

Genius  extracts  the  elixir  of  nature, 
and  this  elixir  is  the  soul  of  art. 
Genius,  therefore,  is  at  once  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  artificial 
of  things. 

*  Nature  is  nutde  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  th*t  mean :  so  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  Is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  .  .  .    This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature,— change  it  rather : 

but 
Tb«artit8atfisNatar«.' 

Genius  is  therefore  the  pioneer 
of  civilisation  in  all  its  fields—'  the 
power,'  as  Wilson  says, '  tiiat  keeps 
perpetually  evolving  the  new  from 
the  old,  so  that  this  life,  and  this 
world,  and  these  skies,  are  some- 
thing different  to-day  from  what 
they  were  yesterday,  and  will  be 
something  different  to-morrow  from 
what  they  were  to-day,  and  so  on 
for  ever.' 
Bat  am  I  not  getting  into  altitudes 


where  footing  is  likely  to  M  me? 
Perhaps.  Let  me  hark  back  on  a 
lowlier  strain,  and  make  the  obser- 
vation, that  genius,  sublime  and 
beautiful  as  it  by  nature  is,  can 
be  very  provoking.  Whim,  caprice, 
waywardness,  wilfulness,  absence 
of  mind,  awkwardness  in  little 
things,  distaste  for  commcm  plea- 
sures, contempt  for  ordinary  men 
and  women,  confosion  in  figures, 
irregularity  in  payments,  unintelli- 
gible humours,  'fancies  too  weak 
for  boys,  too  green  and  idle  for 
girls  of  nine,'  are  as  a  matter  of 
met  the  imps  and  demons  which 
haunt  the  brain  of  genius.  Ask  the 
ladies.  Not  the  cerulean  and  en- 
raptured beings  who  think  that  it 
would  be  bliss  to  black  the  boots 
of  poets  and  artists,  but  those  esti- 
mable, housewifely  persons  who  had 
the  most  intimate  opportunities  of 
obeerviDg  Kousseau,  Diderot,  Edgar 
Poe,  Lord  Byron,  and  even  Robert 
Bums.  Was  genius  in  the  twisted, 
snarling,  cross-grained,  sparkling- 
eyed  mannikin  of  Twickenham 
always  sweet,  sunny,  and  com- 
panionable ?  Was  it  angel  or  devil 
that  flashed  out  in  weird  and  mystic 
ghtterings  from  under  the  shaggy 
brows  of  Swift  ?  Men  whose  food 
is  nectar  and  ambrosia  will  be  apt 
to  lack  relish  for  tea  and  toast. 
Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  'smoking, 
and  tender,  and  juicy,'  has  no 
charms  for  them.  And  yet,  as 
Thackeray  asks,  what  better  meat 
could  there  be?  The  cleverest 
market  woman  cannot  buy  better 
bread  than  is  baked  of  wheat ;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  these  superla- 
tives want.  The  peculiarity  and 
essence  of  their  being  is  that  they 
dwell  in  an  element  of  the  new,  and 
yet  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
stuff  of  life  is  old  and  common- 
place. Grenius  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  domestic  virtues. 

What  is  love?  Believe  me, 
madam,  you  loiow  as  well  as  youi* 
humble  servant 

'  Ask  not  of  me,  tove^  what  is  love^ 
Ask  what  is  good  of  God  above, 
Ask  of  the  great  sun  what  is  light. 
Ask  what  is  darkness  of  the  night. 
Ask  sin  of  what  may  be  forgivei^ 
Ask  what  is  hu|^iness  of  heaven, 
Ask  what  is  foUy  of  the  crowd, 
A&k  what  is  iaahioii  of  tite  ■hroud. 
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Ask  wlut  ia  swMloew  of  thy  Um, 
Aik  of  thTielf  wbfti  bcttoty  U ; 
And  If  they  each  should  answer,  1 1 
Lei  me»  too,  Join  them  with  a  sigh. 
Oil  i  let  me  praj  mj  life  may  proTC. 
When  ttaa,  with  thee^  that  1  am  love.' 

This  is  all  very  veil  for  a  lover,  but 
it  is  no  answer  to  oar  question. 
'  In  the  conducting  medium  of 
Fantasy/  says  Mr.  Carlyle, '  flames- 
forth  that  ylr^<levelopment  of  the 
universal  Spiritual  Electricity, 
which,  as  unrolded  between  man 
and  man,  we  first  emphatically 
denominate  LOVE.'  Another  writer, 
probably  of  more  tender  years, 
speaks  of  love  as  that  emotion 
'which  plays,  in  the  world,  so 
strange  and  prominent  a  part, 
grouping  around  itself  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  life  of  literature  and  art, 
the  source  of  half  the  nobleness 
and  half  the  crime  of  human  his- 
tory, unique  in  its  nature  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  influence,  indefinable 
by  any,  but  in  some  way  conceived 
by  all,  and  known  distinctively 
by  the  name  of  love.'  Love  is  the 
passion  of  passions,  the  sovereign 
interest  and  agitation  of  the  souL 

«All  thoaght4  all  pasaloDS,  all  deUghta, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
Ail  are  but  ministers  of  lore. 
And  feed  iti  aaorad  llama.' 

Love  plants  the  wilderness  with 
gflordens,  and  fills  the  desert  with 
enchantment.  Love  kindles  the 
coldest  heart  into  ardour,  and  fills 
the  dullest  eye  with  eloquent  light 
Love  raises  the  mean  soul  for  a 
moment  above  itself;  and  inspires 
the  feeble  with  heroic  courage. 
Maoy,  perhap  most,  have  never 
really  loved,  lor  the  entire  ramifica- 
tion of  our  highly  artificial  society 
might  be  described  as  a  machinery 
for  counteracting  or  dispensing  with 
this  vital  and  transcendent  emo- 
tion: but  when  love  is  genuine 
it  absorbs,  transforms,  tyrannises 
over  every  fitculty  of  the  souL 

And  now,  suppose  these  fires 
should  meet.  Suppose  Oenius,  the 
spirit  of  the  lightning,  should  blend 
with  Love,  the  spirit  of  the  dawn, 
will  not  the  union  be  something  to 
celebrate?  Will  not  the  Muses, 
the  Graces,  the  rosy  Hours,  Mi- 
nerva»  queen  of  wisdom,  Cytherea, 


2ue6n  of  fascination,  and  all  the 
^ympian  train,  dance  in  sprightly 
mazes  or  in  stately  measures  at 
such  a  wedding  ?  Will  there  not  be 
romantic  episodes,  thrilling  confes- 
sions, singular  coincidences,  magical 
surprises  ?  Will  there  not  be  palpi- 
tations of  strange  dehcious  excite- 
ment, tumults  of  bewildering  rap- 
ture, tears  of  burning  bliss,  and  sighs 
of  transport? 

'  There  is  no  love  but  love  at  first 
sight,'  observes  a  celebrated  novelist 
The  love  of  genius  is  generally  if 
not  always  at  first  sight,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  novelist 
in  question  proceeds  to  expatiate 
on  the  love  thus  created  is  hardly 
overwrought  'Magnificent, sublime, 
divine  sentiment!'  he  exclaims. 
'An  immortal  flame  bums  in  the 
breast  of  that  man  who  adofes 
and  is  adored.  He  is  an  ethereal 
being.  The  accidents  of  earth 
touch  him  not  Involutions  of 
empires,  changes  of  creed,  muta- 
tions of  opinion,  are  to  him  but 
the  clouds  and  meteors  of  a  stormy 
sky.  The  schemes  and  struggles  of 
mankind  are,  in  his  thinking,  but 
the  anxieties  of  pigmies  and  the  fieui- 
tastical  achievements  of  apes.  No- 
thing can  subdue  him.'  Equally 
elated  and  equally  unreasonable 
is  another  of  the  same  novelist's 
characters  on  a  similar  occasion. 
'If  she  be  not  mine/  rhapsodises 
this  one,  '  there  is  no  longer  Venice 
— no  longer  human  existence — ^no 
longer  a  beautiful  and  everlasting 
world.  Let  it  all  cea^e;  let  the 
whole  globe  crack  and  shiver;  let 
all  nations  and  all  human  hopes 
expire  at  once;  let  chaos  come 
again  if  this  girl  be  not  my  bride !' 
Delirium  of  this  kind  is  happily 
confined  to  the  honeymoon;  and 
the  moon  of  honey,  like  other  moons, 
never  by  any  chance  beoomeB  five 
weeks  old. 

Genius  loves  intensely ;  but  mere 
intensity  of  love  may  sometimes 
awaken  genius  and  bring  it  to  its 
work.  'Beauty,'  says  Wilson  finely, 
'  is  often  immortalised  by  ^nius 
that  knows  not  it  is  genius,  beheving 
itself  to  be  but  love.  Genius  do- 
mineers over  all  other  feelings  and 
faculties,  but  is  itself  the  slave  of 
love.' 
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Life,  however,  lasts  longer  than 
the  honeymoon.  There  is,  besides,  in 
human  afGurs  a  widely  extended  and 
yeiy  powerful  law  called  the  law  of 
reaction.  The  higher  the  billows, 
the  deeper  the  valleys  between.  The 
more  intense  the  passion,  the  more 
confidently  may  we  expect  its  InU, 
its  subsidence ;  and  the  number  of 
well-authenticated  instances  of  love 
being  converted  into  its  opposite, 
and  extremity  of  passionate  devotion 
becoming  extremity  of  hate,  put  it 
beyond  all  question  that  this  not 
unfirequently  takes  place.  Add  that 
the  course  of  true  love,  which,  even 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  mortals,  is 
not  remarkable  fc»:  smooth  flowing, 
is  not  more  but  less  likely  to  flow 
smoothly  when  genius  is  in  love, 
and  it  will  become  evident  that  the 
conjunction  of  love  and  genius  is 
no  guarantee  of  domestic  or  per- 
sonal happiness.  Accordingly  it  is 
the  fact  that,  while  a  very  liu^  pro- 
portion of  the  noblest  literature  in 
the  world  has  been  inspired  by 
happy  love,  a  proportion  nearly  as 
large  of  the  calamities,  quanels, 
misnaps,  misfortunes,  and  mistakes 
of  genius  have  been  in  someway  con- 
nected with  thispassion.  On  the  dark 
side,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  bright, 
this  subject  is  interesting.  A  wide 
field  thus  opens  before  us;  and  under 
favour  of  the  editorial  powers  and 
the  indulgent  reader,  it  ma^  be  our 
lot  hereafter  to  take  a  flying  look 
into  some  of  those  bowers  where 
love  and  genius  have  met.  Shall 
we,  for  example,  steal  upon  Swift  as 
he  sat  in  the  garden  with  Stella, 
and  exerdsed  upon  her  that  myste- 
rious and  terrible  fascination  which 
was  at  once  her  ecstacy  and  her  toi^ 
ture?  Shall  we  open  the  door  of 
that  Dutch  garret  in  which  Mira- 
beau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier  en- 
j(^ed  their  bnef  hour  of  illnstarred 
and  lawless  bliss  ?  Shall  we  accom- 
pany Goethe  in  a  morning  call  on 
IVederica  or  an  afternoon  stroll 
with  Charlotte  ?  or  shall  we  look  a 
little  into  the  remarkable  fact  that 
Scott,  Byron,  and  the  artist  Turner 
were  all  unhappy,  or  at  least  unsuc- 
cessful, in  their  earliest  and  truest 
love?  This  and  much  more  we 
shtdl  have  to  deal  with  if  we  are  to 
attempt  giving  anything  like  a  satis- 


factory account  of  Genius  in  Love. 
But  we  must  not  peer  into  the 
future  or  trouble  ourselves  about 
crossing  the  bridge  until  wo  reach  it. 
Of  loves  actually  celebrated  in 
poetry,  the  most  renowned  are,  be- 
yond question,  those  of  Dante  and 
of  Petrarch.  The  most  glorious 
monument  ever  reared  by  love  and 
genius  to  woman  is  the  great  poem 
of  Dante.  Compared  with  the  tran- 
scendent homage  of  the  poet  to 
his  Beatrice  all  other  compliments 
to  the  sex  are  slight  and  trivial. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  critical  specu- 
lation whether  he  intended  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  to  enshrine  his  love 
for  Beatrice.  He  expressly  says  so. 
In  a  note  appended  by  him  to 
the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems  on  the  subject  of  his  early 
love,  he  uses  these  words: — 'I  be- 
held a  marvellous  vision,  which  has 
caused  me  to  cease  from  writing  in 
praise  of  my  blessed  Beatrice,  until 
1  can  celebrate  her  more  worthily; 
which  that  I  may  do,  I  devote  my 
whole  soul  to  study,  as  sJte  knoweth 
well ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  please  the 
Great  Disposer  of  all  things  to  pro- 
long my  life  for  a  few  years  upon 
this  earth,  I  hope  herciufter  to  smg 
of  my  Beatrice  what  never  yet  was 
said  or  sung  of  woman.'  To  utter 
such  a  hope  was  daring ;  to  accom- 
plish it  was  sublime.  But  indeed 
the  consciousness  of  superlative 
genius,  inspiring  a  proud  intrepi- 
dity, does  not  mock  those  who  ex- 
perience that  thrilling  emotion. 
Milton  also  stood  forth  in  his  youth 
and  informed  his  contemporaries 
that  it  was  his  purpose  ana  ambi- 
tion to  compose  an  immortal  poem, 
and  he  lived  to  write  Paradise 
Lost  But  the  love  of  Dante  for 
Beatrice  casts  a  ray  of  finer,  softer 
beauty  over  his  poetic  ambition  than 
rests  upon  the  aspiration  of  Milton. 
The  love  of  that  woman  beautified 
and  hallowed  Dante's  whole  exist- 
ence. He  was  but  a  boy  of  nine, 
she  a  girl  of  eight,  when  they  met 
at  a  banquet  given  by  her  father, 
Folco  di  Portinari.  One  can  ima- 
gine the  glow  in  the  large,  dark, 
doquent  £ce  of  the  princely  boy,  as 
he  looked  upon  the  golden  tresses 
and  azure  eyes  of  the  radiant 
maiden,  and  loved  her  once  and  for 
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over.  Long  yoars  of  exile  and  of 
agonv  sealed  tip  the  tenderness 
wliich  beamed  in  mild  Ught  from 
the  grave,  olive-complexioned  fea- 
tures of  young  Dante,  and  engraved 
upon  them  the  emblems  of  enduring 
and  untdlieiable  pain.  The  women 
OS  they  then  looked  on  him  said  that 
he  had  been  in  hell,  and  that  his  face 
was  scarred  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
But  he  had  not  been  through  the 
fire  when  he  first  gazed  on  B^tnce, 
and 

■  Into  hU  heart  recdTcd  her  hearty 
Aud  i^Te  her  back  hit  own.' 

Boocaccio,  and  following  Boocaccio, 
^to.  Jameson  and  Professor  Wilson 
have  enabled  us  to  realize  some- 
thing of  what  Beatrice  was  in  wo- 
man&ood.  Not  slender  or  fragile, 
but  on  that  scale  of  beauty  which 
the  great  Venetian  painters  loved, 
she  was  '  taU  and  of  a  commanding 
figure,  graceful  in  her  gait  as  the 
peacock,  ui>right  as  the  craoe.'  Her 
nidr  was  £Ekir  and  curling,  her  fore- 
head ample,  her  mouth,  '  when  it 
smiled,  surpassed  all  things  in  sweet- 
ness: her  neck  was  white  and 
slenaer,  springing  gracefully  from 
the  bust;  her  cmn  small,  round, 
and  dimpled;  her  aims  beautiful 
and  round;  her  hands  sofl;»  white, 
and  polished;  her  fingers  slender, 
and  decorated  with  jewelled  rings, 
as  became  her  birth.*  Dante  never 
won  lus  Beatrice.  She  was  wedded 
to  another,  and  soon  after  died. 
But  she  had  passed  into  his  dreams, 
and  remainea  there  for  ever.  The 
shock  of  her  death  affected  him  so 
deeply  '  that  his  best  friends  could 
scarcely  recognize  him.*  In  subse- 
quent years  he  also  married,  but 
he  was  not  happy  with  his  wife; 
nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
be  happy,  for  one  feeling,  too 
sacred  and  too  ethereal  to  be  called 
a  passion,  held  possession  of  his 
soul.  He  loved  Beatrice ;  if  he  could 
but  see  her,  if  he  could  but  converse 
witii  her,  if  he  could  but  know  that 
she  plaoed  her  foot  on  the  same  round 
world  with  him,  it  mattered  little 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  another ; 
and  when  death  rapt  her  away  from 
his  bodily  vision,  ne  followed  her 
in  spirit  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
whote  universe  through  her  eyes. 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  Lxxxvin. 


On  earth  joy  had  become  impossible 
for  him.  His  heart  was  rent,  and 
his  frame  was  shaken,  by  his  great 
woe.  'His  grief,'  says  Professor 
Wilson,  '  was  gloomier  than  otiber 
men*s  despair~-his  subsequent  sor- 
row sterner  than  other  men's  grieC 
Tet  all  the  while,  how  divine  his 
tenderness,  as  the  tenderness  of  a 
mourning  and  bereaved  angel  I 
His  thoughts  of  his  Beatrice  do  not 
lie  too  deep  for  tears!  Danteweepe, 
often,  long,  we  m^ht  almost  say  m- 
cessantly.  But  his  are  not  showers 
of  tears,  which,  by  a  law  of  nature, 
must  relieve  the  heart,  just  as  rain 
relieves  the  sky.  Big  drops  plash 
down  upon  his  page,  like  the  first 
of  a  thunder-shower ;  but  let  them 
continue  to  drop,  at  sullen  intervals, 
for  hours  and  hours,  thev  seem  still 
to  be  the  firsts  the  huge  black  mass 
of  woe  and  despair  is  undiminished 
and  unenlightened.' 

And  yet,  doubt  it  not,  there  was 
a  fiery  particle  of  ioy  in  the  heart 
of  Dante*s  sorrow,  like  the  electric 
spark  in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  He 
loved  supremely,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  loved.  Had  you  oflGBred  him 
all  the  world  for  the  consciousness  of 
his  love,and  for  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  returned,  he  would  have  reijected 
the  ofifer  in  olent  scorn.  Through 
all  the  sorrow  which  we  read  in 
Giotto's  portrait  of  Bemte,  the  secret 
of  this  joy  may,  I  think,  be  seen  to 
gleam.  And  was  there  no  joy  for 
him  in  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  was  to  link  the  name  <^ 
Beatrice  with  deathless  beauty,  and 
with  deathless  music?  Her  pre- 
sence in  that  poem  is,  even  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  an  inestima- 
ble advantage.  The  hell,  the  purga- 
tory, the  heaven  of  the  great  me- 
dissval  epic,  associated  as  they  were 
with  the  theology  of  the  medi®vid 
Church,  might  have  lost  their  hold 
npon  human  sympathy  and  human 
intelligence,  when  thiat  medisdval 
theologv.and  all  the  frame  of  things 
with  which  it  was  associated,  had 
receded  into  the  shadowy  vague- 
ness of  the  past  But  the  pure  and 
deep  humanity  of  Dante's  love  for 
Beatrice  lends  eternal  freshness  to 
the  poem.  She  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  in  its  two  earlier  portions, 
the  Hell  and  the  Purgatory,  but  her 
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inflttimco  is  felt  eyen  in  regions 
where  her  blessed  spirit  can  hare 
no  abode.  ThroTigb  all  the  mag- 
nificent procession  of  the  poem  we 
hare  a  dim  consdoosness  that  wo 
are  moving  towards  Beatrice.  At 
last,  in  the  sunless  Hght  of  beaycn, 
8^e  beams  out  in  clear  eflfnigence 
upon  us.  She  leads  the  poet  through 
circle  after  circle  of  the  celestial 
realm.  She  leads  him  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  finds  that  she  has 
quitted  his  side:  and  for  away 
among  the  supremely  blessed,  wo 
behold  her  throne.  'She  looks 
down  upon  him' — tiius  writes  a 
woman  of  genius,  describing  the 
situation — *from  her  efiPuIgent  height, 
smiles  on  him  with  celestial  sweet- 
ness, and  then  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  eternal  fountain  of  glory,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  ecstacy.  Here  we  leave 
her;  the  poet  had  touched  the  limits 
of  permitted  thought;  thd  seraph 
wings  of  Imagination,  borne  upwaras 
by  the  inspiration  of  deep  love, 
could  no  higher  «oar,  the  audacity 
of  genius  could  dare  no  further!' 
£ven  in  the  hall  of  the  winds,  as 
Goethe  says,  there  are  serene  and 
sunny  spots,  where  no  agitation 
breafcs  tiie  still  and  tranced  repose ; 
and  in  a  love  which  expressed  itself 
thus,  let  us  be  sure  there  was,  what- 
ever its  sorrows,  an  indestructible 
soul  of  joy.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Wilson,  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  critics,  with  whose  apostrophe 
to  Dtmte  we  shall  bid  adieu  to 
the  stem  Florentine.  'Dante,  thy 
boyhood  was  blest  beyond  all  bliss ; 
and  till  i^e  prime  of  manhood  thou 
wert  with  Uiy  Beatrice,  even  on 
earth,  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
cheaply  purchased  by  despan*  and 
madness!  Thy  spirit  sounded  the 
depths  of  Woe,  but  no  plummet-line, 
even  of  all  tiiy  passions  upon  pas- 
sions, could  reach  the  bottom  of  that 
sea.  When  the  blackness  of  night 
lay  densest  upon  thee,  arose  before 
thine  eyes  thy  own  celestial  Beatrice, 
and  fer  and  wide  diffused  a  sacred 
and  indestructible  light  over  all 
thy  stormy  world.  She  disappeared, 
thou  didst  follow  her,  even  in  the 
flesh,  beyond  the  "flaming  bounds 
of  space  and  time,''  and  behold  her 
among  the  bright^  angels.  There- 
fore, man  of  many  woes,  and  trou- 


bles, and  disquietudes,  and  hates, 
and  revenges!  thy  fiorco  spirit 
often  slept  m  a  profomider  calm 
than  ever  sleep  the  stillest  dreams 
of  those  who,  by  nature  and  fortune, 
love  and  enjoy  on  earth  perpetual 
peace.  The  sleep  of  the  eagle  on 
the  cliff  edge  above  the  roar  of 
cataracts,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
thundercloud,  is  hushed  and  deep 
as  that  of  the  halcyon  on  the  smootn 
and  sunny  main !' 

Petrarch,  the  other  world- famoua 
Italian  lover,  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Dante.  No  stem, 
eamest,  deep-thoughted  sage  and 
morahfit,  he.  Hnndsome,  si^lgbtly, 
captivating,  a  courtier  and  «  cox- 
comb, Petrarch  trimmed  his  doak 
to  the  wind,  cautious,  that,  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  the  sudden 
breeze  should  not  disorder  his  curls. 
There  was  a  religious  reverence  in 
Dante's  love  for  Beatrice.  The  only 
form  of  self-accusation  which  he 
ever  for  a  moment  entertained  in 
connection  with  her,  was  that  he  did 
not  love  her  enough,  nnd  his  every 
thought  regarding  her  was  so  pure 
that  he  could  have  recalled  it  when 
he  met  her  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 
But  Petrarch's  love  was  of  a  less 
exalted  character.  His  Laura  was 
a  man-ied  woman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
severely  remarks  that,  '  true  to  his 
sex,  a  very  man,  he  used  atfirtt  every 
art,  every  advantage,  which  his 
diversified  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  person  lent  him,  to  destroy  the 
virtue  he  adored.'  But  Laura,  true 
to  the  ideal  of  her  sex— f6r  we  shall 
not  be  tempted  into  the  unpoliteness 
of  returning  Mrs.  Jameson's  stab — 
continued  in  vinci ble  by  h is  arts.  And 
then  as  Petrarch  had,  though  gay, 
a  soul  of  nobleness  in  him,  he  rose 
to  her  elevation,  and  sang  her  praise 
for  repulsing  him.  Li  a  writing  not 
intenaed  for  publication  he  says: 
'Untouched  by  my  prayers,  un- 
vanquished  by  my  arguments,  un- 
moved by  my  flattery,  she  remained 
faithful  to  her  sex's  honour;  she  re- 
sisted her  own  young hean,and  mine, 
and  a  thousand,  tiiousand,  thousand 
things  which  must  have  conquered 
any  other.  She  remained  unshaken. 
A  woman  taught  me  the  duty  of  a 
man !  To  persuade  me  to  keep  to 
the  path  of  virtue,  her  conduct  was 
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at  once  an  example  and  a  reproach ; 
and  when  she  beheld  me  break 
through  all  bounds,  and  rush  blindly 
to  the  precipice,  she  had  the  courage 
to  abaodon  me  ratlier  than  follow 
mo/ 

Those  for  whom  love,  however 
they  may  aeek  to  disguise  the  fiact, 
is  nothijig  if  not  sensual,  cynics, 
worldlings,  sceptics  in  human 
nobleness,  male  and  female,  have 
ui£^ignantly  pointed  the  finger,  and 
wag^  the  tongue  against  Laura 
and  Petrarch,  as  if  the  purity  of 
their  love  were  a  romantic  fiction. 
No  wonder.  It  is  the  privilege  and 
the  distinction  of  virtue  to  btilieve 
in  virtue.  The  brave  alone  believe, 
in  courage,  the  true  in  truth  fuhiess, 
the  pure  in  purity.  Vice  always 
sneers,  and  slinks  afiide,  and  tries 
to  comfort  its  hollow  heart  with 
the  thought  that  virtue  is  a  shade. 
But  they  have  a  poor  and  super- 
ficial idea  of  the  female  character 
and  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
female  he«rt,  who  cannot  feel  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having 
such  a  lover  as  Petrarch  at  her  feet 
and  retaining  him  in  subjection, 
while  all  the  time  she  remained 
mistress  of  herself,  conquering  but 
Dc^  conquered,  receiving  that  proud 
homage,  and  yet  not  deigning  to  do 
anythjng  to  earn  it  which  would 
bring  a  blush  on  her  brow  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  must  have 
afforded  a  true  woman  a  more 
int^ise,  delicious,  and  transcendent 
joyfulness  than  ever  was  experi- 
ence in  the  gratification  of  passion. 
Tes;  in  drinking  the  full  rapture 
of  Imowiiig  that  she  was  loved  by 
Petrarch,  in  seeing  him  with  the 
cup  of  enchantment  always  at  his 
lipa  yet  never  ^rmitting  him  to 
taste  it,  in  the  mscrutable  blend- 
ing of  cruelty  and  kindness  in  her 
dealings  with  him^  Laura  showed 
herself  a  very  woman.  So  Mrs. 
Jameson  agrees,  and  the  verdict  of 
one  woman  on  the  point  is  worth  the 
universal  suffrage  of  men.  Love 
in  actual,  passionate  enjoyment,  is 
charming,  bewitching,  to  the  female 
heart;  bat  inseeingthe  strongmanat 
her  feet,  in  beholding  the  weakness 
which  she  has  wrought,in  that  sense 
of  triumph  in  which  love,  caprice, 
and  feminine  pride  are  mingled^ 


there  is  for  woman  an  ecstacy 
more  bewitching  and  bewildering 
still.  Do  not  the  two  greatest  of  our 
recent  female  novelists  bear  witness 
to  this  fact  ?  Is  not  the  climax  of 
feminine  joy  and  pride  depicted  by 
Charlotte  Bronte,  as  attained,  not 
when  Jane  Eyre  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Eochester,  his  affianced  bride,  but 
when  the  *  resolute,  wild,  free  *  soul  of 
the  little  governess  looks  out  through 
her  keen  glittering  eye  upon  the 
paroxysm  of  his  passion,  and  when 
love  and  virtue  in  woman  ]hx>v6 
stronger  than  impassioned  vice  in 
man  ?  And  who  does  not  feel  that, 
when  George  Eliot  represents  Mag- 
gie in  the  *  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  after 
Stephen  Guest,  whom  she  deliriously 
loves,  has  actually  carried  her  away, 
as  mastering  her  fiery  passion  in 
the  calm,  invincible  determination 
that  she  will  not  yield  to  him,  this 
great  painter  of  human  nc^nre  is 
true  to  the  instincts  of  the  female 
heart?  They  know  little  of  the 
soul  of  woman  who  imagine  that 
a  wanton  can  ever  ezperianoe  the 
highest  bliss  of  love. 

Nor  are  we  incapable  oi  believing 
that,  after  the  first  shock  of  disap- 
pointment was  over,  Petmreh  could 
thank  Laura  for  the  serene  eleva- 
ticm  and  steadfwt  purity  oi  her  re- 
gard. Certain,  at  least,  we  are,  that 
if  she  had  yielded  he  would  not 
have  continued  to  hymn  her  praises 
all  his  life.  In  sinj^ing  of  her  he 
had  a  constant  and  abiding  joy. 
Not  one  tone  of  thi^  life-kmg  melody, 
as  it  swelled  frcxn  his  heart  to  his 
lip,  but  was  to  him  a  thrill  of 
delight.  To  Petrarch,  as  to  idl  true 
minstrels,  poetry  was  enjoyment, 
and  whatever  deepened  the  musio  or 
enriched  the  c(douring  of  his  vexse, 
was  to  him  an  advant^,  a  blessing, 
a  source  of  rapture.  ]^t  ^  aer- 
vice  performea  by  love  for  poefary 
has  been  described  in  language  so 
glowing,  and  in  terms  so  true  by  a 
lady,  that  I  i^uld  be  un^pedlaat 
to  refuse  to  quote  them.  ^If  the 
lover  was  unsuccessful,'  says  Mrs. 
Jameson,  'still  the  poet  had  his 
reward.  Whence  came  the  generoufi 
feelings,  the  high  imaginations, 
the  gknrious  £EmoieB,  the  heaven- 
ward inspirations,  which  raised 
him  above  the  herd  of  vnlgaai  mfiD, 
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but  from  the  ennoblmg  inflnence  of 
her  he  loved  ?  Through  her,  the 
world  opened  upon  hun  witii  a 
diviner  bcAuty,  and  all  nature  be- 
came in  his  sight  but  a  transci^t 
of  the  charms  of  his  mistress.  He 
saw  her  eyes  in  the  stars  of  heaven, 
her  lips  in  the  half-blown  rose.  The 
perfume  of  the  opening  flowers  was 
but  her  breath,  that "  wafted  sweet- 
ness round  about  the  world  ;**  the 
lily  was  a  "sweet  thief  that  had 
stolen  its  purity  from  her  breast. 
The  violet  was  dipped  in  the  azure 
of  her  veins;  the  aurorean  dews, 
*'  dropt  from  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  mom,"  were  not  so  pure  as  her 
tears ;  the  last  rose-tint  of  the  dying 
day  was  not  so  bright  or  so  delicate 
as  her  cheek.  Hers  was  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  bloom  of  the  spring; 
she  consumed  him  to  hm^or  as  the 
summer  sun ;  she  was  kmd  as  the 
bounteous  ahtunm,  or  she  froze  him 
with  her  wintry  disdain.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  wonders,  the 
splendours,  or  the  treasures  of  the 
created  universe,  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  in  the  seasons  or  their  change, 
that  did  not  borrow  from  her 
some  charm,  some  glory  beyond  its 
own.  WasitnotjustthatthebcAuty 
she  dispensed  should  be  consecrated 
to  her  adornment,  and  that  the  in- 
spiration she  bestowed  should  be 
repaid  to  her  in  fame  T  Laura,  I 
may  add,  was  opulent,  moved  in  the 
first  class  of  society,  wreathed  her 
hair  in  a  coronet  of  silver,  and  had 
necklaces  and  ornaments  of  pearl. 
The  general  character  of  her  beauty 
was  pensive,  soft,  unobtrusive. 
She  had  a  beautiful  hand,  and  a 
mouth  of  angelic  sweetness.  A 
ladyelove  worthy  to  share  the 
amaranth  with  a  poet. 

But  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  de- 
cide that  poets  can  tell  us  nothing 
about  love,  and  throw  no  illustration 
upon  the  connection  between  love 
and  genius,  unless  they  write  sonnets 
to  some  particular  Laura,  or  compose 
Divine  tk>mediee  in  honour  of  one 
superlative  Beatrice.  Poets,  male 
and  female,  are  tlie  most  sympa- 
thetic of  creatures.  The  emotions 
common  to  human  nature  are  theirs, 
only  they  feel  them  more  profoundly 
and  with  a  quicker  and  more  vocal 
consciousness  than  are  met  with  in 


other  men  and  women.  It  might 
be  maintained  that  every  one  who 
is  in  love  is  in  so  to  a  person  of 
genius.  He  dwells  in  a  region  of 
enchantment,  and  the  fiery  and 
electric  element  which  tingles  in  his 
veins  colours  all  his  thoughts  and 
all  his  emotions  as  a  magnetic  storm 
on  the  earth  paints  the  sky  with 
the  hues  of  aurora  borealis.  Nor 
would  it  be  absurd  or  paradoxical 
to  maintain  that  every  man  of  ge- 
nius is  chronically  in  love.  From 
his  eyes  flashes  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm over  all  nature.  'A  poet,' 
says  Carlyle,  with  scientific  accu- 
rac  V, '  without  love  were  a  physical 
and  metaphysical  impossibility/ 
But  the  love  which  gushes  out  over 
every  province  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity concentrates  itself  for  the 
poet  in  passionate  affection  for  wo- 
man. It  is  of  comparatively  small 
consequence  whether  he  is  in  love 
with  an  actual  woman;  but  unless 
his  sympathy  fixes  upon  love  for 
woman  as  the  central  and  most  in- 
tense passion  of  the  human  breast, 
he  belongs  to  the  second,  not  to  ^ 
first  order  of  poets.  In  this  sense  all 
great  poets,  especially  and  emphati- 
cally all  great  modem  poets,  are  love 
poets.  Shakespeare  is  the  king  of 
such,  and  that  not  chiefly  because  of 
his  love-poems  expressly  so  called— 
his  Sonnets,  his  Venus  and  AdoiUs, 
his  Lucrece— but  because,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and 
many  other  dramas,  he  has  explored 
in  its  subtlest  mysteries,  and  ex- 
hibited in  itB  highest  transports, 
the  passion  of  love.  Shakespeare's 
poetry,  while  it  is  the  poetry  of  all 
jp*eat  thought  and  all  great  passion, 
IS  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of  love. 
He  knows  love  in  all  its  moods. 
He  knows  it  in  man  and  in  woman 
— an  assertion  which  could  be  made 
of  hardly  any  other,  for  men  of 
genius  commonly  know  love  only 
in  men,  and  women  of  genius  love 
only  in  women.  He  knows  it  when 
it  is  the  '  enchanted  reverie '  of  the 
girl  who  dreams  of  her  lover  in  the 
glades  of  the  forest  He  knows  it 
when  it  flames  forth  in  the  sunny 
and  exuberant  ardour  of  youth, 
bathing  the  world  in  the  hues  of 
sunrise.   He  knows  it  when  its  fiery 
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cluvnu  steals  over  the  prudent,  witty, 
worldly-wise  bachelor,  who  has  lon^ 
smiled  at  the  wily  archer,  and  bid 
him  keep  his  shafts  for  simpletons. 
He  knows  it  when  it  is  the  madden- 
ing tortnre  of  jealousy,  hurrying  its 
yicidm  to  crime,  calamity,  despair. 
He  knows  the  love  of  Bosalind  and 
of  Bomeo ;  the  Ioyo  of  Benedick  and 
of  Othello ;  the  love  of  Antony  and 
of  Brutus ;  the  love  of  Cleopatra  and 
of  Portia ;  the  love  of  Jessica  and  of 
Perdita;  the  loves  of  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fisu^t—true,  let  us 
be  sure,  to  human  nature—that  the 
love  of  woman  is  by  Shakespeare  re- 
presented as  a  higher,  purer,  holier 
thing  than  the  love  of  man.  For 
Shakespeare  the  temple  of  ideal 
nobleness  on  earth  is  the  form  of 
woman.  He  is  doubtless  correct; 
and  yet  one  has  to  beware  of  senti- 
mental cant  Pope  was  right  when 
he  said  that  'most  women  have  no 
character  at  ail ;'  and  the  uncharac- 
tered  insipidity  of  the  sex  is  attested 
and  evinced  in  nothing  more  con- 
vincingly than  in  this,  that  most 
women  have  not  a  thought  in  marry- 
ing beyond  obtaining  a  settlement 
in  life  with  a  man  who  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  money,  and  is  not  posi- 
tively repulsive  to  them. 

We  have  had  a  glance  at  the  love- 
j}oetry  of  Italy;  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  that  of  Germany. 
For  the  present,  indeed,  we  shaJl 
pass  by  that  poet  who  is  generally, 
and  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  oc- 
cupying tne  highest  seat  on  the 
German  Parnassus,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  fipreatest  love-poets  that 
ever  cxistea — Goethe.  The  loves 
and  the  love-poetry  of  Goethe  form 
so  interesting  and  so  extensive  a 
subject  that,  if  treated  at  all,  they 
must  be  treated  separately.  The 
contemporary,  the  friend,  the  bro- 
ther in  fume  and  in  genius  of  Goethe, 
was  Frederick  Schiller.  He  died 
when  he  had  attained  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  but  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work.  His  greatest  poem 
might  still  have  been  looked  for; 
and  if  he  had  prosecuted  his  lite- 
rary labours  for  another  clear  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  question  whether 
he  or  Goethe  was  the  greater  poet 
might  have  received  a  different 
answer  from  that  which  the  ma- 


jority of  critics  now  return  to  it. 
Dying  when  he  did,  he  nevertheless 
left  behind  him  the  greatest  drama 
of  modem  times,  a  drama  which 
Coleridge  deemed  it  worthy  of  his 
genius  to  translate,  and  respecting 
which  Carlyle  has  used  the  words, 
'Faust  is  but  a  careless  effusion 
compared  with  Wallenstein.'  Con- 
summate, however,  as  was  Schiller's 
success  in  the  driuna,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  after  all,  his  genius 
was  not  supremely  lyrical.  The 
great  body  of  the  German  people 
sing  the  songs  of  Schiller.  The  lyric 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation  becomes 
musical  in  his  verse.  But  he  is  a 
better  love-poet  when  he  expresses 
the  feelings  of  imaginary  characters 
than  when  he  speaks  m  his  own 
person.  The  pieces  addressed  to 
Miss  Schwann,  whose  accepted  lover 
he  was  for  a  time,  are  a  poorer 
counterpart  to  Petrarch's  sonnets  to 
Laura  than  Klopstock's  Messiah  to 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  They  are 
strained,  one  had  ahnost  said  bom- 
bastic, in  expression,  and  are  rather 
the  ingenious  imitation  of  fire  than 
fire  itsell  It  is  in  his  Thekla,  his 
Leonora,  his  Amelia,  that  Schiller 
incarnates  the  true  rapture  and 
devotion  of  love.  These  all  are  not 
so  much  women  poetically  alive 
and  conceivable,  as  embodied  tones 
of  lyrical  sentiment  and  melody. 
There  exists  not  in  literature  a  more 
intense  realization  of  the  bliss  and 
the  fervour  of  love  than  Schiller 
attains  in  delineating  the  heroine 
of  'The  Bobbers.'  Juliet  herself 
does  not  love  more  strongly  than 
Amelia.  '  He  sails  on  troubled  seas,' 
she  exclaims;  'Amelia's  love  sails 
with  him.  He  wanders  in  pathless 
deserts;  Amelia's  love  makes  the 
burning  sand  grow  green  beneath 
him,  and  the  stunted  shrubs  to 
blossom.  The  south  scorches  his 
l^re  head ;  his  feet  are  pinched  by 
the  northern  snow;  stormy  hail 
beats  round  his  temples— Ameh'a's 
love  rocks  him  to  sleep  in  the  storm.' 
Amelia's  song  in  the  garden  throws 
aU  other  delineations  of  the  trans- 
port of  lovers  into  the  sliade.  To 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  piece  to 
those  who  cannot  read  it  in  the 
original  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  like 
painting  a  sunlit   cataract     The 
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slightest  alteration  from  the  exact 
words  and  their  sequence  so  com- 
pletely breaks  the  impression  that  a 
tmnsiation  in  prose  is  fairer  to  the 
original  than  a  paraphrase  in  Terse. 
The  poem  is  of  course  extravagant 
in  the  last  degree;  but  the  trans- 
ports of  love,  unless  Shakespeare 
fails  in  depicting  his  Bomeo  and 
his  Juliet,  are  by  nature  extra- 
vagant. It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that,  though  a  literal  trans- 
lation in  prose  may  do  more  justice 
to  Schiller  than  limping  and  para- 
phrastic verse,  pi-ose  cannot  i^ly 
represent  poetry.  It  may  give  the 
timber:  it  cannot  give  the  tree. 
Here,  however,  to  be  taken  by  the 
reader  for  what  ihey  are  worth,  are 
the  successive  stanzas  of  the  famous 
love-song  of  Amelia,  done  into 
prose:— 

'Pair  afi  angels,  full  i>f  Valhalla's 
ravishment,  ndr  beyond  all  the 
youths  was  he;  heavenly  mild  his 
glance  as  the  sun  of  May,  beamed 
back  from  the  blue  mirror  of  the 
sea. 

'His  embrace— maddening  rap- 
ture!—with  mighty  and  fiery  beat- 
ing, throbbed  heart  on  heart;  lip 
and  ear  enchained,  night  before  our 
eyes— and  the  spirit  rapt  heaven- 
ward in  a  whirl  wmd. 

*  His  kisses — paradisiacal  feehng ! 
As  two  flames  grapple  and  blend,  as 
haxp-tones  play  into  each  other,  in 
heaven-fillea  harmony, 

'Leapt,  flew,  rushed  spirit  and 
spirit  together ;  lips,  cheeks  burned, 
trembled;  soul  ran  into  soul ;  eartli 
and  heaven  swam  roomd,  as  if 
shattering  over  the  heads  of  the 
lovers. 

'  He  is  gone.  In  vain,  ah,  in  vain, 
the  heavy  sigh  breathes  after  him. 
He  is  ^one :  and  all  the  joy  of  life 
wails  itself  away  in  one  desolate 
Ah!' 

This  is  what  I  make  of  it;  and  as 
I  peruse  the  lines,  I  am  almost 
startled  by  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  stanzas  of  Schiller 
which,  even  to  my  Anglo-Saxon  ear, 
have  in  the  original  German  often 
sounded  like  a  clash  of  all  the  bells 
of  Elysium. 

We  may  say  with  hardly  any 
qualification,    that    no    poetry   in 


one  language  is  translatable  into 
poetry  in  another.  It  may  be  im- 
proved ;  it  may  be  deteriorated ; 
but  purely  what  it  is  in  the  original 
it  cannot  be  in  the  translation.  Witli 
reference  to  ancient  poetry,  this  is 
so  manifestly  and  incontrovertibly 
the  case,  that  proof  would  be  an 
impertinence.  From  Homer,  from 
Sophocles,  frx)m  Horace,  we  can 
only  adapt— attempt  to  hit  some* 
thing  which  shall  produce  an  effect 
in  EngUsh  like  that  produced  by 
them  m  Greek  or  in  Latin.  The 
Greek  tongue,  spoken  or  written, 
is  melody.  "We  are  still  aware 
of  a  grand  roll  of  battle  music  in 
Homer,  and  a  solemn,  golden 
cadence  in  Sophocles ;  but  we 
cannot  feel  the  tune  as  they  did 
even  when  we  read  the  Greek; 
and  when  we  try  to  imprison  their 
melody  in  the  finest  me^es  of 
English  speech,  the  subtto  spirit 
escapes,  ilacaulay  is  a  Uttle— ever 
so  httle — ^too  brilliantly  clever  in 
what  he  says  about  Pope's  and 
Tickell's  rival  translations  of  tiie 
first  book  of  the  Hiad.  *  Neitiier  of 
the  rivals,'  says  Macaulay,  '  can  be 
said  to  havetmnslated  the  Hiad,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  word  translation  be 
used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears 
in  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
"When  Bottom  makes  his  appear- 
ance with  an  ass's  head  instead  of 
his  own,  Petor  Quince  exclaims, 
"  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  tiiee ! 
thou  art  translated !"  In  this  sense, 
undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either 
Pope  or  Tickell  may  very  properly 
exclaim,  **  Bless  thee.  Homer !  thou 
art  translated  indeed !" '  Pope  was 
not  an  ass  in  relation  even  to  Homer ; 
but,  sure  enough.  Pope's  Hiad  is 
not  Homer's  Hiad.  It  is  a  terse, 
fer-glancing,  artificially  beautiful 
poem ;  it  is  therefore  popiilar— the 
most  popular  poem,  calling  itself  a 
translation,  in  the  English,  or  per- 
haps in  any  language ;  but  it  is  a 
poem  by  Pope,  adapted  from  Homer. 
It  is  a  Cherokee  chieftain  dressed  to 
go  to  court  at  St.  James's.  It  is  an 
Etruscan  vase  elegantly  enamelled 
at  Sevres.  The  Odes  of  Horace  were, 
I  suppose,  lilted  and  danced  to  by 
the  girls  and  boys  of  Eome;  they 
will  never  be  hltei  or  danced  to  any 
more  for  ever ;  they  are  the  dehght 
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<^elderij,  port-imblbiiig  geniieineii, 
imd  are  deBcanted  on  by  sombre 
profieasors,  whose  appeanuice  in  a 
bftli-raom  wcmUd  stnke  the  fiddles 
dumb.  All  this  one  leans  to  sub- 
nut  to  wiih.  philosophy,  for  the 
pesi  will  not  be  the  presoit,  end 
the  question  always  and  only  ia^ 
tt>/ieii  ihe  past  is  used  up  and  done 
with.  But  it  is  still  m(n«  tamka- 
lising  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
Oennan,  Fi«nch»  or  Itidian  poetry— 
the  poeizy  whidi  is  sung,  and  loi^, 
and  r^joioed  in  l^  msD.  and  women 
living  in  Ear(^e~eannot,  in  the 
essence  and  magic  of  it,  be  translated. 
The  elixir  tii^cc  always  escapes ;  and 
the  «Bcape  is  tiie  more  vexing  be- 
cause sometimes  it  in  possible,  almost 
to  withia  a  hairsbreadth,  to  ta»n&- 
taae  the  German,  Prench,  or  Italian 
poem  into  an  £n£^sh  mould,  tLod 
render  it  word  for  word.  Some 
cadence  wiU  not  be  echoed— ^sobm 
tint  cannot  be  caught— some  bitter 
which  gires  piquancy  to  ihe  sweet 
Tanishes  away^— sooie  tono  of  liqaid 
aaid  melting  haniKmy  which  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
hmgaage,  and  has  not  a  phootetic 
equivaSont  in  auy  other  tongue^  is 
lost;  and  so  the  melody  aod  the 
life  of  the  original  exhale.  When 
jou  ficst  ghiooe  at  this  Asielia's 
jong  in  German,  joar  impreseioa  is 
that  it  will  be  eai^y  to  Ibrow  it 
into  an  ttcaetly  corresponding  shm 
in  English.  Whole  lines  come  right, 
flense  for  isense,  tone  fer  tone.  BjiA 
-some  of  the  lines  will  not  transfuse, 
do  what  you  like,  and  in  the  end  you 
prefer  prose  to  a  half  success. 

There  is  a  love-poem  about  the 
lotus  by  Heine,  ihe  most  popular 
poet  of  Genooany  since  Goethe.  It 
IS  complete,  and  beautiful  as  a  pearl ; 
in  the  following  version,  though  the 
rendering  is  doeely  Kteral,  the  peaxl 
will  prove  to  be  melted  d9wn  in 
water,  and  will  merely  show  some  of 
its  colours  in  the  glass.  Heine  takes 
the  lotus-flower  as  the  type  of  the 
ibsorptiou  a^  rapture  of  love,  avail- 
mg  hunself  of  the  belief  whidi  then 
prevailed  that  the  Egyptian  lotus 
sleeps  with  folded  flowers  during 
the  day,  and  awakens  under  the 
beams  of  the  moon.  Naturalists 
now  inform  us  that  this  is  a  foblo ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of  the 


truth,  ihe  lotus  folding  itself  op,  or 
ev^i  drawing  itsdf  under  water,  after 
sunset,  and  ccmiing  up  at  dawn. 
Heine  teok  the  oonmum  idea,  and 
apjdied  it  to  his  purpose.  It  is  ne- 
oeasary  to  premise,  furthei^  that  the 
moon  pKs^itB  itsdf  to  the  Gersian 
imagination  as  a  young  man,  and 
that  Heine  here  personifles  it  as  an 
impassianed  lover. 

*  Tbe  lotas  sbrinks  and  fatnttth 
Beneath  tbe  son't  fierce  li^t ; 
With  head  drooped  low.  aad  dreaming  deep. 
She  waitii  tbe  oomiiig  night. 

<  The  Mooi^  he  Is  her  lo««; 

Ho  waives  her  vttfa  his  ft^ 
And  to  him  imveiU  she  frtend^jr 
Her  holy  flownr^fcon. 

'  She  blooms,  and  glows,  and  lightens. 

And  stares  right  into  Uie  sicy ; 
She  pontt*.  and  weeps,  and  tremhlfls. 
For  love  and  lovcTs  agoiqr.'** 

The  temptation  wiaeh  most  fre- 
quenUy  proves  fatal  to  even  an 
approximate  correspondence  be- 
tween a  translated  poem  and  the 
original,  is  that  of  producing  a 
piece  which  wiU  in  itself  be  beauti- 
ful and  charming.  Every  reader 
of  Goethe  kztows  the  vn^  gay, 
bright  gush  of  lyrie  OMkxiy 
entitied, '  Heiden-R6fitein,*t  htetally, 
'The  Little  Bose  of  the  Heath.* 
We  cannot  say  roseiet— the  more  a 

* '  Die  LotoeMnme  Rngstlgt 
Siefa  Tor  der  Sunue  Praoht, 
Vnd  Slit  gesenktem  Uaopte 
Erwariet  sie  triiiuMBd  die  Kaoht. 

« Der  llond,  der  iat  &r  AiUe. 

Er  weckt  sie  wit  seinem  Lidrt, 

Und  ihm  entscbkkrt  ale  ft«andUch 

Ibr  frommes  Blomen-gesicht. 

'Sle  blOfat  undglULt  nod  leuehtet. 
Und  starret  stnmm  in  die  USh'i 
SSie  dufUft  and  wetnet  and  xittert 
Vor  Liebe  and  Lleheswdu* 

t  *  Sah  ehi  Knab*  ein  RMela  stehn, 

KosIelnavrdarHeiden. 
War  so  J«ag  ond  aMfsausobiB, 
Liefer  sclmell  ea  nah  an  sehn, 

Sah's  mil  vielen  Freudea. 
lui^leln,  Ru^lein,  lUMcin  n^ 

I<dsleinaufderHeid<ai. 

'  Knabe  spnich :  kh  breche  didi, 

Kuftlctn  anr  der  f  leldcn ! 
Ruelein  spracb :  Ich  stecbe  dich 
Daw  db  ewig  denlcit  auf  mich 

Und  ich  will's  uicht  leiden. 
Kuslcin.  Roslelii,  Blialelii  roth, 

llosiein  oaf  der  Hddea. 
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the  pify— as  we  can  say  streamlet 
and  leaflet;  so  we  must  ocHiteiit 
oniselTes  with  losebnd  of  the 
heath  or  moorland.  Goethe's  poem 
might  have  been  snng  by  Zephyr 
to  Aurora,  '  when  he  met  her  <moe 
a-maying.'  It  has  been  rendered 
by  Sir  Tneodore  Martm,  a  felicitous 
and  masterly  translator,  and  a  very 
pretty  piece  Sir  Theodore's  is. 
Beaders  shall  judge  of  it  for  them- 
selye&— 

THE  WILD  ROSE. 
'  A  boy  tggltfd.  In  morning  light, 

A  Itttto  rosebud  blowii«; 
TwM  w  ddioftto  ud  bright. 
That  he  eaine  to  fcest  hit  slgbt. 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 

Bosebod,  rosebod,  roMbod  rrd, 

Bosebod  brightly  blowing ! 

*"  I  will  gather  thee."  be  ened. 

**BoBebiid  brightly  blowing  I*' 
••Theo  I'll  sting  thee/'  it  replied. 
"  And  yoall  qnlckly  start  aside. 

With  the  priokle  glowing." 
Bosebod.  roeebod,  rosebud  red, 

Bosebud  brightly  blowing  I 

•  But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain. 

The  rosebod  brightly  blowhig  I 
It  tamed  and  stnng  him.  bat  in  rain, 
He  regarded  not  the  pain. 

Homewards  with  it  going. 
Roacbod,  rosebud,  rosebod  red. 

Bosebod  brightly  biowhig  I' 

Really  a  bright  Kttle  ditty,  which  one 
could  sing  with  ei^ymeni  But  it 
belongs  quite  as  much  to  Sir  Theo- 
dore MaSrtin  as  to  Groethe.  The 
locality  of  the  flower,  the  heath 
or  moorland,  on  which,  in  its  own 
tender  loveliness,  the  rosebud  blows 
— ^where  is  it?  A  rosebud  might 
blow  brightly  in  any  place  between 
Calcutta  and  Copenhagen;  but 
Goethe's  grow  upon  the  moorland ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  each  stanza, 
Goethe  repeats  that  it  grew  upon 
the  moorland.  In  the  next  place, 
the  boy  of  Goethe's  lyric  does  not 
come  '  to  feast  his  sight '  in  a  digni- 
fied, elderly  fashion;  he  runs  to 
look  at  the  rose,  and  without  any 
wonder,  philosophical  or  otherwise, 
'  at  its  growing/  he  gazes  on  it  in  a 

•Und der  wllde  Enabp  bracb 

's  B&lcin  auf  der  Heiden ; 
Bosleln  wehrte  slch  und  stach 
Hilf  ihr  doch  kein  Weh  and  Ach 

Musstes  eben  leiden. 
BoBleio.  Btelein.  Buslein  roth, 

Buslein  auf  der  Heiden.' 


tumult  of  ioy.  When  the  boy 
threatens  to  break  it  fr(Hn  the  stalk, 
it  does  not  comment  upon  the  pro- 
babilitv  of  his  starting  aside,  but 
says  that,  if  he  breaks  it,  it  will 
sting  him,  and  so  make  him  think  of 
it  for  oyer.  The  thought  of  course 
is  that  the  quick  return  of  Ioyo  at 
first  sight  will  enslaye  the  heart 
inecorerably ;  and  from  this  to '  the 
prickle  g^wing '  is  something  of  a 
descent  The  '  homeward  with  it 
going'  of  the  last  stanza  is  simply 
an  alteration  of  Goethe's  line ;  tli^ 
is  nothing  in  the  (original  to  stand 
for  it,  nothing  to  suggest  it 
Goethe's  thought  is,  that  the  ooy 
resistance  of  tfie  loTed  one,  while  it 
insures  her  conquest  oyer  her  lover, 
is  yet  no  security  to  herself,  but 
throws  her  all  the  more  into  the 
possession  of  sovereign  love.  It 
may  have  been  in  homage  to  a 
sensitive  propriety  that  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  converted  Goethe's 
arch,  brilliant,  and  keen  thoughted 
love-song  into  pretty  commonplace. 
If  Milt^  in  his  austere  youth 
dared  to  write  L'Allegro,  Sir 
Theodore  might,  have  ventured  to 
translate  Goethe's  Hdden-BosleiiL 
Following  its  course,  line  by  line, 
and  altermg  no  idea,  hardly  a  word, 
I  find  it  impossible  togive  the  rhymes 
exactly  as  Goethe  gives  them;  but  I 
think  that  even  with  this  serious 
defect,  an  all  but  literal  rendering 
conveys  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
the  original  than  the  more  polished 
and  elaborate  performance  of  Sir 
Theodore. 

'Saw  a  boy  a  rosebud  rare^ 

Bosebod  on  the  moorland, 
Twas  80  young  and  morning-fair. 
Swift  he  nm  to  see  it  there^ 

Saw 't  with  Joy  abounding 
Bosebod.  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Bosebod  on  the  moorland. 

'Said  the  \)oy, " Now  pluck  I  thoe. 

Bosebud  on  the  moorland  ;'* 
Boeebud  said, "  Then  sUng  I  thee. 
That  thou  ever  think^t  on  me, 

And  1 11  not  endure  it." 
Bosebud,  rosebod,  rosebud  red. 

Bosebod  on  the  moorland. 
'  So  the  wild  young  madcap  plucked 

Bosebud  on  the  moorland; 
Bosebod  turned  her  round  and  stuiig 
Woe  is  met  and  ah  I  she  sung, 

Yet  she  muHt  endure  it : 
Bosebod.  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Bosebud  on  the  moorland !' 
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The  moral  of  all  this  digros- 
sion  is  that  right  education  in 
these  days  ought  to  embrace  a  clear 
and  fluent  command  of  the  living 
languages  of  cultivated  Europe, 
French,  QermuD,  Italian,  and  per- 
haps Spanish.  The  languages  of  the 
past  have  held  us  captive  for  two 
thousand  years;  their  day  is  now 
drawing  to  its  dose. 

Adieu,  however,  for  the  present, 
to  the  love-poetry  written  $y  men. 
Let  us  wind  up  with  a  glance  at  the 
love-poetiy  of  a  great  poetic  woman. 

Neither  poet  or  poetess  ever  wrote 
more  nobly  of  love  than  Mrs.  Barrett 
firownine.  Beference  has  abeady 
been  maofe  to  Shakespeare's  high  es- 
timate of  woman.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  man  an  express  and  de- 
liberate confession  that  women  love 
more  nobly  than  men. 

*  For  bowaoerwira  HMj  pimiw  o«TMlTti» 
Our  fitttdet  are  more  flokU  and  infirm. 
More  longing;  WATerlng;  sooner  lost  than  won, 
Tlian  women's  are.' 

In  man's  capacity  to  love  purely 
and  unselfishly  Mrs.  Browning  had 
little  &ith.  Her  decision  on  that 
head  is  that,  exacting  from  woman 
entire,  enraptured,  and  eternal  love, 
man  can  give  no  better  promise  in 
return  thfm  this — 

*  /  win  lore  Oes— half  a  year^ 
.  As  a  man  is  able.' 

But  in  describing  the  love  of  woman 
—the  passion  of  the  maiden,  the 
devotion  of  the  wife — '  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing,' it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  has  given  us  the  counterpart  to  all 
the  p^try  of  chivalry.  Troubadour 
and  minstrel  sangfor  ages  in  homage 
to  woman;  kni^ts  and  monarchs 
waited  upon  the  smile  of  beauty: 
the  imagination  of  Europe  exhausted 
itself  in  devising  heroic  adventures, 
in  which,  penetrating  through  dark 
woods,  crossing  tempestuous  seas, 
fighting  giants  and  monsters,  break- 
ing enchantments  and  prison  walls, 
the  bold  soldier  forced  his  way  to 
his  ladye-love.  But  the  counterpart 
in  this  lecture,  the  devotion  of  the 
woman  to  him  she  loves,  was  want- 
ing; and  we  stand  in  unfeigned 
astonishment  as  Mr&  Browning  re- 
veals to  us  what  a  woman's  passion 
means.    Here   she  had   the  field 


almost  to  herself.  We  feel  her  words 
to  be  true :  they  come  on  us  with 
the  authoritative  emphasis  of  nature, 
coined  in  the  mint  of  the  heart,  and 
accepted  by  the  heart  at  once.  Tet 
none  but  a  woman  could  have  had 
the  right  to  assert  that  i>assion  so 
intense  and  self-annihilating  could 
be  inspired  by  man  in  the  heart  of 
woman.' 

Is  there  any  point  wherein  the 
ideal  of  love  as  conceived  by  a  man 
differs  from  that  of  a  woman?  I 
pretend  not  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  decisively,  nor  would 
I  pronounce  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  man  and  tiiie  woman  do 
not  take  radically  the  same  view 
of  the  matter.  Yet  I  have  some 
confidence  in  su^osting,  by  way 
of  provisional  opmion  on  the  point, 
that  the  man  sees  the  climax  of 
love's  bliss  in  the  triumph,  the 
conquest,  the  crowninff  moment 
when  he  clasps  his  briae,  whereas 
the  woman's  deepest  thought  settles 
on  the  idea  of  wifehood,  the  abid- 
ing joy  of  married  life.  The  su- 
preme wish  of  the  man  is  to  have, 
not  a  wife,  but  a  bride;  the 
supreme  wish  of  the  woman  is  to 
have,  not  a  bridegroom,  but  a  hus- 
band. As  ft  general  rule  the  ardour 
of  the  woman  increases  after  mar- 
riage, or  concentrates  itself  into 
a  quiet  but  intense  and  steady- 
burning  flame  of  wifely  devotion ; 
the  most  fi^y  lovers  almost  inva- 
riably contrive  to  step  composedly 
enough  as  husbtmds.  Byron,  I  fear, 
was  right  in  his  notion  that,  if 
Laura  had  become  Petrarch's  wife, 
Petrarch  would  not  have  written 
sonnets  all  his  life ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  if  Laura's  husband  had 
died  and  she  had  married  Petrarch, 
she  would  have  been  as  glowingly 
affectionate  as  a  wife  as  she  was 
calm,  chaste,  and  dignified  as  a 
mistress.  Diderot  brought  himself 
to  death's  door  by  the  consuming  ve- 
hemence of  his  passion  for  a  woman 
who  did  not  want  him.  At  last,  to 
save  his  life,  she  married  him.  She 
was  a  loving  and  fitultless  wife ;  and 
he,  a  very  man,  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
would  say,  had  been  her  husband 
for  but  a  few  months  when  he  was 
tired  of  her  and  went  philandering 
after  other  women.    Have  we  an 
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indication  of  all  this  in  that  ancient 
fjBible  in  which  the  intensest  passion 
exhibited  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  mythology  comes  before  ns? 
No  love  in  ardour  oould  exceed 
that  of  Apollo  for  Daphne;  but 
Apollo  has  only,  for  rewiuxi,  the  ex- 
citement and  rapture  of  the  chase. 
As  if  to  show  that  such  love  as 
flamed  in  his  breast  could  never  be 
attempered  to  the  mild  atmosphere 
of  nuptial  happiness,  his  Daphne, 
the  moment  he  seizes  her,  is  changed 
into  a  tree. 

Be  this  as  it  may^  the  province  in 
which  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  attained  fiuperlatire  and 
unique  perfection  is  that  of  the  de- 
lineation of  love  in  the  married 
woman.  '  The  love  of  wedded 
souls,'  Hm,  next  to  God's  love,  is  for 
her  the  central  heart  of  life,  the 
solar  fount  of  all  those  loves  which 
are  the  light  of  the  world,  'loves 
filial,  loves  fraternal,  neighbour- 
loves  and  civic'  In  'Lady  Geral- 
dine*s  Courtship '  it  is  the  passion 
of  lovers  she  depicts ;  but  witii  in- 
stinctive truth  to  the  woman's 
ideal,  she  ^ts  the  narrative  of  the 
courtship  into  the  mouth  of  the 
lover,  not  of  Lady  Gerald  ine.  A 
man,  she  felt,  must  be  the  describer 
of  courtship,  for  man's  part  is  to 
struggle  for  the  prize  and  wm  it^ 
But  in  the  '  Romaunt  of  the  Page ' 
and  the  'fihyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,'  works  in  which  the  utmost 
force  of  her  genius  is  displayed,  the 
heroism,  the  self-sacrifloe,  the  pas- 
sionate, death-scorning  devotion  of 
wifely  love  afford  the  thema  In 
the  one  the  love  of  the  wife  bears 
her  to  the  battle-field  to  share  the 
peril  of  the  husband  and  to  guard 
hislifo.  The  luxurious  delicacy  and 


daintiness — the  refined  yet  cruel 
selfishness — of  man's  conception  of 
what  woman's  love  should  be  then 
reveals  to  her  that,  by  the  mere 
grandeur  and  intrepidity  of  her  love, 
she  has  forfeited  the  supreme  regard 
of  her  husband.  Life  has  now  bo- 
come  intolerable  for  her,  and  she 
dies;  but  her  love  for  him  never 
wavers,  and  her  last  words  are  in 
his  praise.  The  Duchess  May  is  one 
of  the  finest  female  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  literary  art  All  the 
strength  luid  all  the  tenderness,  all 
the  womanly  pride  and  the  still 
more  womanly  humility,  all  the 
capricious  fascination  and  wild, 
iq)lendid,  witching  ways  which 
breathe  enchantment  round  the 
female  form,  are  hers.  She  an- 
nounces with  princely  disdain  that 
she  will  not  marry  the  man  she 
does  not  love;  with  cahn  and 
dauntless  deciaioii  she  pkoes  her 
hand  at  thealtar  in  1^  lumd  of  the 
man  she  does  love;  and  once  his, 
she  can  smile  out  into  the  night  of 
calamity,  still  and  iearless  as  a  star. 
In  the  hour  of  extreme  need  she 
will  die  with  her  hnsband;  such 
is  her  right,  «m1  she  asserts  it; 
dying  with  him,  she  dies  victorioas 
and  content.  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Browning  was  capaUie  of  that  death 
and  of  that  devotion.  With  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  she  threw  the  crimson 
of  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of  that  wife 
as  she  sank  to  death  in  her  hus- 
band's arms.  Woman's  love  can 
make  tlie  chariot  of  death  «  ear  of 
triumph  aiul  c(mvert  the  fiamea  oi 
the  fdneral  pyre  into  claspiag  roaes. 
In  the  person  of  the  Ducaass  May, 
standing  to  us  for  Mi&BKiwning, 
we  witness  what  love  can  be  in  a 
w^mett  of  genius. 
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I  FOUND  this  image  yestereen 
Haphazard  in  a  huckster's  stores, 
A  place  of  trafi^  in  old  iron« 
And  articles  in  other  ores ; 

All  which  were  loosely  strewed  abont. 
Or  gathered  in  incongnioas  packets- 
Old  horseshoes,  bells,  and  cofi&n-plates. 
Door-handles,  knockers,  nails  and  tackets. 

But— for  the  huckster  had  a  taste — 
Were  raoged  upon  a  bracket  shallow 
Some  objects  deemed  of  form  more  chaste — 
My  image  reigned  in  this  Valhalla. 
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A  copper  cherub  on  one  8ide 
Supported  him,  upon  the  other 
A  quaint  old  saucepan,  while  above, 
In  pewter  drooped  the  Holy  Mother. 

"Mid  all  his  peers,  his  worth  alone 

I  saw  through  Time's  complex  disguises. 

And,  with  the  underrating  tone 

Of  one  who  cheapens  what  he  prizes. 

To  satisfy  both  thrift  and  taste, 
I  cried, '  Quel  prix  pent  on  demander  ?' 
The  huckster  read  me  through  and  said, 
'  Cinq  francs,  defense  d'encore  marchandcr/ 

'  Five  francs!  fiye  devils!  how?  and  why?' 
'  Prix  fixe,'  replied  the  knave, '  diable ! 
On  tombe,  vous  croyez,  tons  les  jours 
Sur  un  tel  objet  dans  le  sable?' 

Albeit  hardly  pressed  and  sore 
For  coins  of  less  denomination, 
I  told  ike  ransom  down  and  bore 
My  hero  ofL    Abomination ! 

Dust,  grime  and  rust  of  many  a  year- 
More  than  a  hundred  far,  1*11  swear  it — 
I've  gently  scrubbed  away,  till  here 
He  stands  disclosed  in  pristine  merit ; 

And  gaziDg  on  his  gracious  form, 
Like  Hamlet  on  thy  skull,  poor  Yorick, 
My  mind  essays,  in  colours  warm. 
Half  fJEincifal,  yet  half  historic. 

To  conjure  up  the  living  man  i 
Who  lent  the  artist  inspiration. 
And  moved  his  graceful  hand  to  pluc'i 
This  fruit  from  skill  and  cogitation. 

What  is  his  era?    Here  I  note, 
A  bard  of  ancient  times  woald  bid  all 
The  Muses  nine  from  heaven  descend 
To  help  elucidate  the  riddle ; 

But  I,  no  pagan  bard,  invoke 
No  tuneful  nine,  but  what  some  railer 
Dubbed  the  ninth  fraction  of  a  man. 
In  other  words,  invoke  my  tailor. 

Adesto  Poole  I  thy  guiding  art 
Illumine  my  investigation. 
So  shall  my  hero's  garb  impart 
Benseignements  of  his  age  and  nation. 

That  gallant  tricome  set  askew. 

That  well-kempt  hair  or  wig  (wh.'ch  was  it?), 

The  faultless  rigour  of  that  queue 

From  which  no  truant  lock  evasit, 

The  foshion  of  the  doublet  trim, 
The  'absolutely  fencied'  buskins. 
The  taille,  the  tournurc  both  to  plea.'e 
Beau  Brummell's  taste  or  Mr.  EuskJn's, 
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The  flowing  Ml  of  lace— all  tell 

ri  scarcely  think  I  can  get  nearer) 

Of  a  gay,  French,  young  sporting  swell, 

Temp,  Louis  Quinze—our  Georgian  era— 

Le  Yoilik,  who  could  fail  to  read 

In  flap  and  point,  loop,  lace  and  slashing. 

And  in  his  pose,  and  m  his  air, 

A  gaillard  gay,  a  dandy  dashing  ? 

One  jaunfy  hand  upon  his  hip, 
The  other  jauntily  caresses 
The  hlossom  of  liis  upper  lip. 
Or  rather  this,  one's  earliest  guess,  in 

Corrected  by  a  closer  view. 

Which  in  his  hand  descries  a  stump,  it 

May  not  unlikely  once  have  been 

A  horn  or  ('  happy  thought')  a  trumpet. 

On  which  he  plays— the  chase  ia  o'er— 
He  sounds  the  mort— the  sti^g;  is  lying 
Stone-dead— or,  stay- a  grisly  boar 
Beads  better— yes,  a  boar  is  dying — 

A  horrid  sight,  yet  not  the  less 
Gaze  on  it  dames  and  lords  by  dozens, 
And,  in  the  midst,  the  king  himself, 
Toadied  by  all  his  trusty  cousins. 

Accepts  tho— boars  don't  wear  a  brush  ? — 
The— well,  the  kudos ,— '  By  St.  Louis 
Twas  nobly  done,  my  liege !    That  knife— 
Tou  sent  it  home!    What  pluck!  what  prowess  I' 

But,  by  my  hero's  curious  air, 
Jle  pinked  that  boar,  or  I'm  mislaken. 
Ana,  cautioned  by  the  monarch's  stare. 
To  hold  his  tongue  and  save  his  bacon. 

Now  bottles  down  presumptuous  words 
By  placing  'tween  his  lips  this  cork,  or 
Vents  through  tho  liorn  disloTal  spleen, 
In  tootling  o*er  the  fallen  porker. 

And  is  it  so?    It  may  be  so ; 
All  turns  upon  the  stump ;  another 
Might  say  he  kissed  some  souvenir  sweot 
Of— any  angel,  not  his  mother. 

I  seem  to  see  it  all— the  glade. 
Where  Jacqueline,  the  ranger's  daughter, 
Keeps  tryste  with— let  us  sa) — th^  Couut 
Theodoric,  no  milk-end- water 

Tea  drinking  spooney,  but  a  Count 
Brim-full  of  wickedness,  who  rather 
Prders,  in  wooing,  that  his  Ioto 
Should  irritate  the  object's  {Either, — 

And  so  it  does.    I  see  them  meet 
Beneath  the  moon— the  lindens  quiver — 
The  stars  look  softly  down— in  short, 
The  usual  miseen  sckne — '  Ah !  ever. 
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'  Sweet  Jacqueline/  remarks  the  Count, 
'  This  heart  of  mine,  so  fiercely  beating. 

Chides  with  wild  sighs  the  laggard  hours 

That  separate  our  hours  of  meeting ; 

'  And  all  the  echoes  of  the  woods, 
A-weary  grown  with  constant  waking, 
Can  only  gasp  "  My  Jacqueline ! 
My  own !  my  love !  my  heart  is  breaking !" 

'  But  now  we  meet  I  lire  again, 
As  by  the  stroke  of  wizard's  wand,  all 
Things  deck  themselves  in  rosy  tints. 
Sweet  maid !'    '  Sweet  Count !'  (they  seem  to  fondle), 

*  I  too  rebuke  the  lazy  hour?;, 
I  too  fatigue  the  echoes  weary. 
And  I'  (more  fondling)  *  now  forget 
Les  souffrances  de  mon  dme  d^chird. 

'  And  wilt  thou  ever  love  me  thus?' 

'  Yea,  by  this  long,  fond '    '  Halte  Ih,  firipon  !* 

Here  shouts  a  saw-like  voice,  for  lo ! 

As  tigers  wanton  lambkins  creep  on, 

The  wrathful  ranger  lias  arrived. 
Using  bad  French,  and  much  excited, 
And  quite  incb'ncd  to  scalp  the  Count 
Before  his  noble  troth  is  plighted — 

'Blue  cordon!'  shrieks  my  lord,  and  whips 
Into  the  grove,  his  fingers  nimble 
Detaching  nervously  from  those 
He  clasped  their  little  housewife's  thimble. 

And  this  we  see  him  mumbling  now 
Between  his  lips,  as,  free  from  danger. 
He  watches  Jacqueline  removed, 
Cuflfed,  slapped  aDd  sliaken  by  the  ranger. 

Not  very  likely  ?    Well,  perhaps 

He  only  smokes.    "Why  not  ?    Macaula y 

Tells  us  the  vice  was  introduced 

To  Europe  long  before  by  Raleigh — 

Or  does  he  pledge  in  wassail  cup, 

Of  which  this  stump  formed  part  the  handle, 

Some  peerless  Peri  of  the  court. 

Of  whom,  good  lack !  the  courtly  scandal 

Does  say  such  very  shocking  things. 
And  how  the  king— but  why  repeat  it? 
Kings  will  be  kings  and  courtly  dames 
But  women— so  the  toast  is  greeted 

With  shrugs  and  winks,  wherewi  the  Coont 
At  once  his  lordly  temper  loses. 
And,  rising,  bawls,  *  I'll  cut  the  gorge 
Of  any  jooUron  who  refuses 

'  To  drink  this  health' — and  being  strcmg 
As  Guy  de  Livingstone,  'twould  foilow 
The  cup  got  shivered  in  his  clutch. 
This  stump  alone  remained— Ije  voil^?— 
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Or  does  he  simply  bite  his  thumb  ? 
(A  longish  thtuab)  by  whidi  qoaint  &shion 
Fierce  men  of  blo(>d  in  days  of  eld 
Boused  fellow-men  to  lethal  pafision— 

Vide  the  Swan  of  Avon.  .  I 
Would  never  take  offence  a  whit,  on 
Seeing  a  fellow  bite  his  thumb. 
Provided  mine  he  left  imbitten. 

Chacon  son  gout.    Of  course  the  Coxmi 
Found  some  one  quite  of  his  persnasioii. 
And,  in  the  woods  of  Fcmtainebleau, 
They  met  that  night,  on  which  occasion 

They  laughed  sardonic  laughs,  *  Ha!  ha  1* 
And  fought,  (^'a!  ^1  asd  one  fell  gory — 
Suppose  we  say  it  was  the  Count, 
And  leave  him  there  in  all  his  glory. 

Pinked  and  quite  dead — the  courtly  star 
Quenched  of  its  light— modn's  mirror  broken. 
And  all  because  a  thumb  was  bit, 
And  some  few  winey  words  were  spoken. 

But  home  they  bore  that  noble  form. 

And  all  rushed  weeping  to  behold  it ; 

The  king  himself  sobbed,  blew  his  nose. 

And  cried> '  Odd*s  fish  I  let  some  one  mould  it  I' 

And  some  one  did,  and  here's  the  bronze, 
Erewhile  the  king's,  and  no  doubt  carried 
V  Ofif  by  some  thievish  Jacobin, 

When  all  the  royal  nests  were  harried 

In  '  eighty-nine/    Yes ;  here  I  thiak 
We've  reached  perhaps  the  true  solution 
Of  the  mysterious  image  found 
By  me  b^ide  the  baths  of  IniohoiL 

Inductively,  it  will  be  seen. 
We've  travelled  through  sartorial  mazes. 
Employing  garb  and  outward  mien. 
As  finger-posts  to  moial  phases  ; 

And  thus  a  Count,  a  spark,  a  beau, 
A  ruffler  read  we  in  this  image. 
And  how  he  hunted,  loved,  drank,  fought. 
And  died  in  a  post-prandial  scrimmage. 

Oh!  my  youg  gailhird  <rf our  town. 
Dressed  in  t^  uHra  mode  of  this  age, 
Stiff-legged  and  necked,  with  angled  arms, 
And  palsied  gait,  and  solemn  visage ; 

If  you  were  treated  like  the  Count, 
And  reasoned  out  from  rind  to  kernel. 
Your  moral  self  and  thinking  powers 
,    Tried  by  the  light  of  traits  externfd. 

What  verdict  would  be  passed  on  you  ? 
Painful  deductions  I  abhor  all, 
So  take  the  running  up  from  me, 
And  blushing  draw  the  obvious  moraL 
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LIGHT  woB  her  step  upon  the  stair, 
I  did  not  hear  ii,  ;et  my.  lijeart  ^ 
Divined  her  oomiDg,  knew  her  therc,'^  ' 

Felt  it  in  every  Uirob  and  start 
I  roeo  to  meet  her  :  roie  yet  stayed, 

Something  forbade  my  drawing  near, 
*■  Her  heart  responds  to  mine/  I  said, 

•  And  she  will  know  I  linger  here/ 

The  radiance  of  her  beanty  seem'd 

To  make  the  light  through  which  she  came, 
The  eyes  that  'neath  their  lashes  gleamed, 

Were  hardly  eyet  of  blue,  but  flame : 
There  was  no  line,  no  subtle  curve. 

No  graceful  turn  to  painter  known, 
That  did  not  her  perfection  serve. 

And  I  had  won  her  for  my  own  1 

Unconscious  of  my  eager  gaze. 

She  moved  to  music  of  her  Irain, 
The  bright  exotics  sought  to  raise 

Their  starry  blooms  to  her  in  vain  : 
Supremely  happy  in  the  sense 

Of  youth  and  loveliness  she  moved, 
No  impulse  sudden  as  intense 

Bidding  her  look  for  one  beloved ! 

O,  bitter  pangs  of  doubt  and  fear ! 

O,  anguish  ot  a  tortured  breast ! 
How  could  I  deem  she  held  me  dear, 

Who  was  not  moved  by  my  unrest  ? 
*  Though  seas  divide  us/  she  had  cried, 

*  Trust  me  my  heart  will  throb  to  thiuc  / 
Yet  we  were  standing  side  by  side. 

And  that  oold  heoxt  could  not  divine ! 

The  thought  of  happy  moments  spent. 

Of  precious  whispers  (not  so  low 
But  we  couM  gather  their  intent) 

Come  back  to  me,  and  in  the  glow 
And  rapture  of  the  happy  past 

I  chflifed  to  think  that  this  might  be, 
That  we,  long  uirted,  met  at  last, 

And  that  dull  heart  was  dead  to  me ! 

A  moment's  space  I  moTed  away, 

In  bilent  anguish  wholly  dumb. 
And  in  tliat  moment,  on  her  way 

She  turned,  she  murmured,  *  Art  thou  here  ? 
Art  thou,  indeed  ?    It  was  no  dream. 

Haunted  me  then  by  day  and  night !' 
I  saw  her  tears  of  rupture  gleam, 

I  had  no  words  for  my  delight. 

Love's  subtle  ways  are  hard  to  learn. 

His  yoke  is  equal  ioy  and  pain, 
Wiiat  if  ro8e>fetters  blush  and  bum. 

The  chain  of  roses  t«  a  chain ; 
That  precious  moment  tauglit  me  this, 

The  truth  is  of  my  life  a  part, — 
The  heart  will  never  know  the  bliss, 

That  does  not  rankle  with  the  smart. 


W.  S. 
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A  NIGHT  AMONG  WILD-FOWL. 


THERE  are  few  'matters  con- 
nected with  onr  field-sports 
which  have  proyoked  so  much  sn- 
perflaoos  satire  and  angry  recrimi- 
nation as  the  feud  between  '  flight- 
shooters '  and  pont-gon  shooters. 
Into  this  question  it  is  unnecessary, 
in  giving  a  description  of  a  night^s 
adventures  with  wild-fowl,  that  I 
should  enter.  1  merely  remark  that 
a  man  may  be  a  flight-shooter  with- 
out being  an  outra^us  villain,  and 
that  a  punt-gun  shooter  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  an  abandoned  wretch. 
Both  have  got  much  to  say  on  their 
respective  sides  of  the  dispute.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  wild- 
fowl along  our  coasts  and  marshes 
have  to  be  slain  for  the  table ;  and 
that,  whether  sportsmen  adopt  the 
plan  or  not,  the  shooidng  down  of 
the  birds  in  large  quantities  by 
punt-guns  will  not  be  discontinued. 
If  a  man  finds  his  highest  notions 
of  sport  in  stealing  along  a  creek  in 
a  wet  punt  and  discharging  sud- 
denly upon  a  mass  of  sitting  widgeon 
the  contents  of  a  huge  gun — if  the 
utmost  point  of  his  ambition  is  to 
kill  his  seventy  wild-duck  with  one 
shot,  why  should  he  not  so  e^joy 
himself?  No  one  woold  seek  to 
limit  his  pleasures ;  for,  after  all, 
these  birds  have  to  be  shot  for  the 
market.  But  surely  he  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  his 
slain  and  the  brilliant  adventures  of 
the  pursuit,  without  constantly  ac- 
companying them  with  much  illogi- 
cal abuse  of  those  who  prefer  to 
shoot  mallard  and  teal  as  they  shoot 
partridge  and  pheasant— that  is  to 
say,  by  the  ex«rcise  of  their  indi- 
Tidual  skill  directed  against  the 
natural  safi^^iard  of  the  birds,  their 
flight  The  man  who  brings  down 
his  two  or  three  couple  of  duck  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro  between  their 
places  of  rest  and  feedingjis  accused 
of  frightening  away  the  wild-fowl 
from  our  shores ;  and  the  accusation 
comes  from  a  man  who  descends 
upon  a  whole  flock  and  kills  them 
by  the  fifty! 

However,  there  was  no  question 
of  theoretical  comparison  on  that 
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evening  which  saw  us  assembled  in 
the  warm  kitchen  of  Marshlands 
House,  hastily  donning  those  great 
boots,  warm  wrappers,  and  furry 
caps  with  which  we  were  about  to 
face  the  cold  night-air. 

'  It  is  werry  cold,  sir,*  said  the 
ancient  and  faithful  Peter,  coming 
in  from  without^  and  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly. 

'  And  clear?'  asked  Peter's  mas- 
ter. 

'Yes,  sir;  clear  starlight  The 
moon  i^n't  up  yet,  sir— at  least,  not 
to  speak  on—law!  sir,  you'll  ha' 
your  coat  on  fire!' 

The  last  exclamation  was  ad- 
dressed not  to  Peter's  master,  who 
was  a  small,  thin,  neat  gentleman, 
but  to  a  large  and  corpulent  Scotch 
Bailie,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
Marshlands  on  a  visit,  and  was  at 
this  moment  so  torturing  his  gigan- 
tic frame  with  the  effort  to  get  on 
his  boots,  that  his  coat-tails,  stick- 
ing out,  had  almost  touched  the 
glowing  coa0 

'  Losh,  me  1'  cned  the  Bailie,  as 
he  tngged  and  gasped ;  *  I  had  nae 
thocht  that  doon  here  a  man  had  to 
pit  on  boots  to  gang  a  shootin'  in — 
for  a'  the  world  as  if  he  was  aboot 
to  stand  in  a  burn  a'  day  and  fish 
for  sawmon.  And  Tm  feared  itll 
be  unco  cauld  if  we've  got  to  wade 
at  the  dead  o'  nicht  through  a  lot 
o'  sheughs  and  ditches.' 

'  A  man  of  your  figure,  Bailie, 
should  not  fear  the  cold,'  said  Mr. 
Penley,  whose  firm,  muscniar,  ner- 
vous constitution  was  much  better 
fitted  to  withstand  cold  than  Bailie 
Genmiiirs  soft,  sensitive  adiposity; 
'  and,  besides,  you  have  as  many 
wrapi)ers  there  as  might  make  your 
outfit  for  an  Arctic  cruise.' 

The  Bailie  proceeded  to  wind 
himself  up  in  these  wrappers,  until, 
at  last,  his  dimensions  were  simply 
enormous.  He  seemed  one  huge 
mass  of  grey  wool,  muffled  up  so 
that  his  neck  had  to  be  kept  stiff, 
and  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stoop 
to  pidc  up  his  gun.  The  dogs,  on 
seeing  him  lift  the  well-known  im- 
plement, jumped  up  and  began  to 
a  A 
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bark  with  deUgbt,  the  stout  gen* 
tleman  endeavourmg  to  pacify  them 
with  husky  eDdearments  which  balf- 
stack  in  his  throat 

*  Doon,  dowgs,  doon !  Doon, 
Teeger;  doon,  Walnut,  yell  wanken 
the  whole  house!  Dear  me,  Peter, 
why  dimia  ye  tak  the  dowgs  out- 
side?' 

Peter,  being  appealed  to,  speedily 
silenced  the  dogs ;  and  a  few  minutes 
thereafter  we  left  the  ruddy,  com- 
fortable kitchen,  and  passed  out 
into  the  open  air. 

The  Bailie  shivered. 

'  The  wind's  aflf  the  sea,'  he  said, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  cold  bath. 

It  was  really  a  fine  night,  clear 
and  bright,  with  just  sufficient 
moonlight  to  detect  the  outlines  of 
objects.  Our  party  were  almost 
wholly  dressed  in  grey ;  and  as  we 
passed  silently  away  from  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  Marshlands 
House,  we  might  easily  have  been 
taken  for  a  company  of  restless 
spirits  by  any  unfortunate  yokel 
who  happened  to  be  out  at  that  un- 
earthly hour. 

"We  were  now  bound  for  one  of 
those  wild-fowl  haunts  which  are 
everyday  becoming  rarer— one  of 
those  secluded  districts  of  our  sea- 
coafit  which  have  escaped  the  perils 
of  becoming  famous,  where  wild- 
fowl find  a  retreat  which  is  only 
invaded  by  one  or  two  local  guns, 
and  where  the  possibilities  for  get- 
ting near  the  birds  are  unusually 
facile.  I  do  not  think  a  pnnt-gun 
had  ever  been  used  in  this  par- 
ticular comer  of  the  world;  the 
owner  of  Marshlands  House,  who 
did  the  most  of  the  shooting  in  the 
district,  being  far  too  great  a  lover 
of  the  ordinary  method,  and  too 
great  an  admirer  of  his  personal 
prowess  with  a  double-barrel. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Penley's  shoot- 
ing-ground went  right  down  to  the 
sea;  and  our  first  move  was  in 
that  direction,  where,  as  he  pro- 
mised, we  were  to  witness  a  pretty 
sight.  We  were  walking  quietly 
along  the  side  of  a  bit  of  cover,  in 
order  to  reach  the  open  land  near 
the  shore,  when  we  were  startled  by 
a  loud  clack!  clack!  and  the  break- 
ing away  of  a  pair  of  tolerably  large 


birds  from  out  the  bushes.  They 
rose  as  they  flew,  and  just  as  the 
dark  specks  were  visible  against  the 
clear  sky,  up  went  Penley's  two 
barrels  and  down  came  both  birds 
in  fine  style.  The  rattle  the  barrels 
made  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
night  seemed  rather  to  have  dis- 
concerted the  Bailie,  who  had,  as  he 
said,  received  no  warning  that  a 
gun  was  to  be  fired  close  to  his 
ear.  The  dogs  soon  brought  in 
the  birds ;  and  these  proved  to  be 
— as  their  cry  of  danger  had  led  us 
to  expect — a  brace  of  woodcocks, 
which  Penley  considered,  for  his 
country,  a  quite  wonderful  stroke  of 
luck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  great- 
est precautions  were  of  course  taken 
to  prevent  the  slightest  noise  carry- 
ing on  an  intimation  of  our  approach 
to  the  birds  we  expected  to  find 
there.  Presently,  however,  we  heard 
distinctly  through  the  deep  silence 
that  continued,  varied  and  loud 
whistling,  which  tells  that  a  com- 
pany of  widgeon  are  sailing  about 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had 
probably  been  startled  by  the 
double  shot  fired  by  Penley;  and 
as  they  would  now  be  more  strictly 
than  ever  on  the  watch,  the  greatest 
caution  was  necessary  in  approach- 
ing them.  By-and-by  we  found 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  sort  of  bank, 
covered  with  clumps  of  furze-bushes, 
and  towards  the  top  of  this  height 
we  quietly  crept  The  bank  over- 
looked the  long,  shelving  plain  that 
the  receding  tide  had  left  exposed; 
and  as  we  gained  the  summit  and 
met  the  strong,  cold  sea-breeze,  it 
brought  us  a  confused  sound  of  the 
waves,  which,  too  far  out  of  sight  to 
be  distinguished  as  anything  but  a 
dense  purple  mass,  were  wearily 
lashing  the  coast. 

'It's  extraordinar*  dark!'  mut- 
tered the  Bailie,  as  he  puffed  and 
panted  with  his  previous  exertions. 
'  I  can  see  naething  ava  1' 

'  Hnshl'  said  Penley,  as  he  kept 
carefully  scanning  that  long  expanse 
of  sea-board  before  us. 

The  clamour  of  the  cock  widgeon 
had  ceased,  and  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain the  company  had  settled  some- 
where in  our  neighbourhood.  In 
time,  9s  our  eyes  became  accus- 
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tomisd  to  the  place,  we  perceived  a 
large  black  patch  on  the  dull  grey 
pl£un — a  broad^  dark  stain,  as  if  a 
great  stretch  of  the  shore  were 
covered  with  sea-weed.  My  friend 
pointed  this  out  to  the  Bailie. 

'  That  dark  place,  that  looks  like 
a  broad  island,  is  one  mass  of  birds 
as  thiok  as  ever  they  can  dt.' 

I  fancied  I  saw  the  hnge  man 
tremble.  He  raised  his  elbow  and 
brought  np  his  gun. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  I 
asked. 

'Shoot!'  he  whispered.  'Ane 
might  kill  a  dizzen  out  o'  such  a 
lot!' 

'Nonsense!'  muttered  Penley, 
angrily ;  '  you  might  as  well  try  to 
kill  them  with  a  pearshooter.  Let 
us  go  ^back  now,  and  try  the 
lakes.' 

We  descended  from  the  bank  and 
struck  inland  in  another  direction. 
Oar  course  was  now  over  a  tract  of 
marsh  which  was  intersected  with 
deep  gullies,  many  of  which  had 
runnels  of  water  in  their  depths. 
We  did  follow  a  certain  path  and 
crossed  one  or  two  of  the  deeper 
gullies  by  means  of  planks  that  had 
been  thrown  across;  but  on  the 
whole  our  method  of  travelling  was 
a  severe  one,  and  the  Bailie  groaned 
in  spirit.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
standstill  on  the  brink  of  a  gully 
which  seemed  to  have  a  dangerous 
assortment  of  succulent  water-plants 
along  its  ooursa 

'I  winna  stir  a  foot,'  he  said, 
firmly. 
'Why?' 

'  I'll  wait  here  till  the  birds  begin 
to  pass  overhead;  I'm  no  used  to 
jumpin'  ower  bogs  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.' 

'  The  birds  won't  begin  their 
flight  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,'  I 
said. 

'  I  dinna  care.  I'm  no  a  gutta- 
percha ball  to  stot,  and  stot,  and 
stot  from  ditch  to  ditch,  and  look  as 
if  I  liked  it    I  don't  like  it.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue  and  listen. 
Bailie,'  said  Penley. 

He  did  as  he  was  desired;  and 
then  we  heard  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  different  cries  of  the  wild-fowl — 
the  quacking  of  the  mallard,  the 
hoarser  cry  of  the  teal,  and  even  an 


occasional  plaintive  scream  from  a 
curlew. 

*  There's  music  for  you  I  Can 
you  resist  the  invitation?  These 
birds  are  wheeling  about  the  small 
lakes  over  there,  or  paddling  about 
on  the  water.' 

'  There's  plenty  of  water  here/ 
grumbled  the  Bailia 

'  What's  the  use  o'  stoppin'  'ere, 
sir?*  said  Peter,  respectfully,  but 
firmly.  'The  duck  won't  come 
near  you,  if  you  stand  out  on  the 
marshes  like  this.' 

Bailie  Gemmill  was  at  length 
g[oaded  into  following  us;  and  in 
time  we  left  the  roughest  part  of 
the  marsh  behind  us,  and  drew  near 
the  partially  wooded  hollow  in 
which  lay  several  patches  of  water 
which  Penley  dignified  with  the  name 
of  lakes.  Peter  now  took  the  lead, 
haying  both  dogs  leashed,  and 
guided  us  down  a  narrow  vall^ 
which  was  well  filled  with  bushes. 
Behind  these  bushes  we  crept 
along,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
and  feeling  carefully  for  our  footing 
before  making  each  step.  Then  he 
baited,  and  we  crept  to  the  front 
Peering  over  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bushes  and  through  the  bare 
twigs  of  the  top,  we  saw  before  us  a 
quiet  little  tarn  which,  on  one  side 
especially,  where  the  thin  moonlight 
fell  upon  it,  was  of  a  faint  grey. 
Penley  moved  further  along,  and, 
in  passing,  whispered— 

'  Do  not  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  I  get  into  a  good  position. 
Pick  out  a  diver  for  your  first  shot.' 
The  Bailie  and  Peter  remained 
with  me,  the  latter  having  a  spare 
gun  with  him.  The  Bailie  shivered 
perceptibly,  either  through  cold  or 
the  agonies  of  anticipation. 

On  the  darker  side  of  the  tarn 
were  a  lot  of  rushes  and  sedge ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  vaguely 
distinguish  certain  black  forms 
moving  through  this  tall  vegeta- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  blank,  until  a  diver  suddenly 
popped  up  and  began  slowly  pad- 
dling away.  I  &ncied  he  was  a 
golden  eye,  and  he  offered  an  easy 
shot,  had  it  been  worth  while  to 
shoot  him  singly.  By-and-by  there 
was  a  loud  quacking  among  the 
ruahef  ,  and  presently  we  could  dia- 
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tingulsh  a  number  of  black  objects 
swimming  oat  into  the  grey  of  the 
tarn.  On  they  came,  one  after  the 
other,  apparently  quite  nnoonscious 
of  the  danger  lurking  near  them, 
until  the  surfEice  of  the  pond  was 
thickly  dotted  with  theur  dusky 
forms.  I  touched  Peter  on  the 
arm,  and  pointed  to  the  spare  gun. 
He  nodded  in  reply. 

One  or  two  divers  now  made  their 
appearance,  bobbing  up  and  down 
continually.  Watching  my  chance, 
I  caught  sight  of  one  which  had 
just  risen,  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  uttered  a  short  whistle.  He 
turned  instantaneously,  his  head 
slightly  thrown  up,  and  in  the  same 
second  he  received  the  contents  of 
my  right  barrel.  The  sharp  ring 
of  the  gun  was  the  signal  for  such 
a  noise  and  confusion  as  flEtirly 
astounded  me.  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  sedges  round  this  little  tarn 
contained  such  a  mass  of  birds  as 
now  rose  into  the  air,  screaming 
and  whirring.  The  signal  was  re- 
peated by  a  couple  of  shots  from 
the  post  in  which  Fenley  was 
placed,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
splashes  in  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Bailie  let  drive  into 
'  the  thick  of  them,'  with  his  two 
barrels,  while  I  discharged  my  re- 
maining barrel,  and  managed  also 
to  pick  off  a  couple  of  late  and 
frightened  stragglers  with  the  spare 
gun  which  Peter  handed  io  me. 

*  Where  did  your  birds  fiftll,  sir?* 
asked  Peter  of  the  BaiUe. 

*How  should  I  ken?*  retorted 
the  other,  indignantly.  '  I  fired  into 
the  birds:  how  could  mortal  man 
tell  where  they  drapped?' 

Peter  was  soon  down  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  and  the  two  dogs 
swimming  about  in  search  of  the 
dead  birds.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  recovered  two  couple  of 
mallard,  a  couple  of  teal,  and  a  bird 
which  we,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
concluded  to  be  a  golden-eye.  The 
latter  must  have  been  killed  at 
once,  as  these  birds  when  they  are 
wounded  dive,  and  very  frequently 
never  return  to  the  surface. 

'  There's  another  bird  somewhere, 
Peter,'  said  the  Bailie.  '  Ye  have 
only  seeven,  and  we  fired  eight  shots. 
If  s  no  possible  that  I  could  ha' 


missed,  for  ye  see  I  ha'  a  bit  o' 
paper  on  the  barrel,  and  I  fired  as 
straught  as  a  line.' 

There  was  something  exceed- 
ingly ingenuous  in  the  Bailie's  sup- 
posing that  we  would  of  course 
accuse  him  of  the  missed  shot;  but 
Penley  comforted  him  by  saying 
that  Peter  should  return  at  break 
of  day  to  see  if  some  wounded  Inrd 
had  concealed  itself  among  the 
rushes. 

'  And  seven  out  o*  eight  is  no 
bad,  Mr.  Pen%,'  he  remarked,  in 
reply,  '  when  ye  conseeder  that  we 
are  shootin'  in  the  deed  o'  the 
nichi' 

'  This  isn't  the  dead  of  nieht, 
Bailie,'  said  Penley,  as  be  reloaded. 
*  This  is  a  fine  clear  morning.' 

'  May  be,'  said  the  Bailie,  *  may 
be.  But  I'd  like  to  see  ye  read  a 
chapter  in  Nehemiah  the  noo.' 

We  pushed  on  to  the  next  tarn, 
which  was  in  size  about  the  same 
as  that  we  had  just  left 

'  The  birds  will  be  very  wary,' 
said  Penley,  '  for  they  must  have 
heard  the  sound  of  our  guns.  In- 
deed, we  may  find  none  at  all 
there.' 

We  advanced  very  circumspectly ; 
and,  as  we  neared  the  tarn,  we  were 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  ditch  in  which 
there  was  a  little  runnel  of  water. 
Here  a  most  unlucky  accident  oc- 
curred. By  some  means  or  other 
Bailie  Qemmill  had  got  on  a  little 
in  front,  and  was  picking  his  steps 
carefully  by  the  side  of  the  gully, 
when  a  loud  and  sudden  noise 
caused  him  fairly  to  spring  back. 
About  half  a  dozen  wild-duck  had 
been  down  in  the  ditch,  and  had 
risen  almost  from  under  his  feet 
with  that  clatter  and  whirr  and 
crying  which  mark  the  fright  of  the 
mallitfd.  The  Bailie  received  such 
a  shock  that  in  springing  back  he 
stumbled,  or  slipped,  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  tumbled  down  into 
the  ditch,  while  a  terrific  report 
announced  to  us  that  both  barrels 
of  his  gun  had  gone  off.  Penley 
did  not  even  look  after  his  friend. 
He  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  cries 
of  these  mallard  would  ruin  our 
only  chance  of  getting  a  shot  on 
the  adjoining  tarn;  and  so,  with 
admiraUe  presence  of  mind,  he  put 
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up  his  gun  and  brought  down  the 
last  couple  of  the  ducks  which  had 
caused  the  mishap.  All  this  had 
occurred  so  simultaneously  that  it 
was  only  as  an  afterthought  that  he 
remembered  the  explosion  of  the 
Bailie's  gun,  which  had  taken  place 
with  his  own;  and  then,  as  he 
turned  to  the  watery  hole  in  which 
our  friend  had  sunk,  Peter  said,  as 
he  scrambled  down  the  bank — 

'  Lor,  sir,  I  fear  he's  hurt  hisselC 
But  a  deal  o'  the  shot  just  passed 
my  ear.' 

The  Bailie  was  clearly  not  dead. 
There  was  a  splashiog  and  heaving 
among  the  reeds,  as  though  a  hip- 
popotamus were  washing  himself 
m  the  place ;  and  there  was  a  hoarse 
sound — a  stream  of  ejaculations 
and  expletives  in  broad,  resonant 
Scotch. 

'  You're  not  hurt,  sir?*  said  Peter. 

'Hoo  do  pe  ken?'  growled  the 
maddened  Bailie;  '  lend  me  a  hand, 
I  tell  ye ;  and  if  ever  ye  catch  me 

come  shootin'  in  such  a place 

as  this  —  ye—why  don't  ye  come 
nearer?' 

A  large  and  dark  form  now  made 
its  appearance  on  the  bank. 

'  Where's  the  gun,  sir?'  asked 
Peter. 

' the  gun!  Let  it  rot  there  I 

If  I  get  safe  out,  the  gun  may  stay 
in.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bailie ;  but 
the  gun  is  mine,'  said  Penley. 

*  And  so  is  the  ditch,  I  suppose/ 
said  the  Bailie,  struggling  into  the 
moonlight.  '  I  tell  ye,  Miuster  Pen- 
ley,  if  ye  left  a  place  like  that  in 
Scotland  withoot  puttin'  a  paling 
round  it,  the  law  would  hang  y& 
And  ifs  a  perfect  meeracle  ye 
havena  my  life  to  answer  for,  for  I 
declare  I  felt  the  wind  o'  the  shot 
on  my  face.' 

'  But  why  did  you  tumble  in?' 
said  Penley,  who  could  not  repress 
a  smile  on  meeting  the  melancholy 
figure  now  presented  by  the  half- 
drowned  Bailie. 

'  I've  got  the  gun,  sir,'  said  Peter, 
from  below.  'And  lucky  it  is  it 
didn't  fall  into  the  water.' 

'  What  way  lucky  ?'  exclaimed 
the  Bailie.  '  Do  ye  expect  me, 
Mai9ter  Penley,  to  conteenue  this 
madcap  business,  and  risk  my  life 


for  the  pleasure  o'  shootin'  at  birds 
in  thedaurk?' 

'  Come,  come.  Bailie,'  said  Penley. 
'  You  must  do  something  to  keep 
your  circulation  going,  and  you  may 
as  well  load  again  and  go  with  us. 
You  would  never  iind  your  way 
home  from  here.' 

'  Deed,  I'U  no  try,'  said  the  Bailie, 
earnestly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  there- 
fore, but  that  he  should  accompany 
us;  and  so,  having  ascertained  that 
his  powder-flask,  wads,  &c.,  were 
dry,  we  again  started. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  a  bird 
on  or  around  this  second  tarn  when 
we  approached  it  The  report  <^ 
the  Bulie's  gun  had  been  followed 
by  a  succession  of  quacks  and 
screams  which  told  that,  had  we 
reached  the  water  in  silence,  we 
should  have  had  some  sport  The 
couple  of  mallard  shot  by  Penley 
were  the  only  spoil  which  fell  to  us 
from  this  second  effort 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  water 
was  larger  than  its  predecessors, 
and  might  even,  with  some  stretch 
of  courtesy,  have  been  called  a  small 
lake.  Its  shores  were  very  level, 
and  we  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  approaching  it  with  safety.  At 
some  distance  the  cries  of  the  wild- 
fowl could  be  distinguished,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us 
that  here,  at  least,  the  birds  had 
not  been  scared  off. 

Then  the  Bailie  stopped. 

'I'm  sayin*,'  he  remarked,  'I 
think  I'll  no  gang  forrit  to  the  water. 
I'm  too  cauld  to  be  able  to  shoot  I'll 
sit  down  here  and  take  a  drop  o' 
whisky  and  a  sandwich  I  have  in 
my  pocket,  and  ye  can  come  back 
here  when  ye  have  done.  Losh 
me,  what's  that?' 

'  A  hare,  sir,'  said  Peter,  as  some 
dark  object  darted  past,  and  scuttled 
away  among  the  long  grass. 

'  As  you  please,  BaiUe/  said  Pen- 
ley.  *  And,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
i^oot,  you  may  give  me  your  gun.' 

'  Wi'  pleasure,'  said  the  Bailie, 
with  a  sigh  of  reliefl 

We  now  proceeded  to  seek  the 
shore  of  the  lake  at  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  small  creek,  in  which 
lay  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  punt 
The  punt  was  moored  beside  some 
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bashes^  and  it  was  to  these  bashes 
we  looked  for  means  to  get  down 
nnperceiTed  to  the  water.  When 
we  had  finally  crept  down  to  the 
margin,  and  could  look  abroad  over 
the  still  snrfaoe  of  the  water,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  wild-fowl 
were  present  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  seemed  to  be  more  on 
the  outlook,  however,  than  they 
were  on  the  first  tarn ;  and  several 
times  we  feared  lest  some  wheeling 
duck  might  spy  out  our  hiding- 
place  and  give  the  alarm  to  his 
companions. 

No  such  awkward  accident  oc- 
curred, however;  and  for  several 
minutes  we  stood,  admiring  the 
slow  circles  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  the  dark  forms  of 
the  birds.  The  moonlight  was  now 
a  little  stronger,  and  the  water  was 
of  a  decided  bluish-grey  tinge,  on 
which  the  wild-fowl  seemed  quite 
black.  Now  and  then  a  stray  wan- 
derer came  sailing  down  and  alit 
on  the  water  with  a  loud  *  swish,' 
which  caused  all  his  companions  to 
jerk  their  heads  about  There  was 
one  especially  erratic  fellow,  who 
went  on  long  circular  excursions 
all  by  himself ;  and  on  one  of  these 
we  saw  that  he  was  evidently  coming 
straight  toward  us.  Afraid  of  being 
taken  unawares,  we  simultaneously 
rose  up,  exposing  the  upper  half 
of  our  bodies  above  the  bushes.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  place  was  a 
scene  of  wild  clamour,  excited 
quacking  and  croaking,  and  rapid 
wheeling  up  into  the  air.  Bang! 
bang!  went  Penley's  first  gun,  si- 
multaneously with  my  own;  and 
then  again  the  barrels  of  the  re- 
maining guns  echoed  through  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

Peter  jumped  into  the  punt,  with 
his  dogs. 

'Come  quick,  sir — we'll  push 
across,  and  find  one  or  two  hiding 
in  the  rushes.' 

We  got  into  the  punt,  and  loaded 
as  quickly  as  possible,  allowing 
Peter  to  paddle  us  silently  across. 
On  the  way  we  passed  more  than 
one  dead  bird,  towards  which  the 
dogs  would  fain  have  leapt,  had  we 
not  restrained  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  broad  prow  of 
the  shallow  punt  rustled  m  upon 


the  sedges  than  a  couple  of  mallard 
fluttered  up  and  flew  off  right  and 
left  One  fell  to  each  of  us.  Pen- 
ley's  bird  dropping  well  up  on  shore. 
This  was  a  good  beginning ;  but 
we  found  that  the  sedgy  margin 
did  not  contain  the  number  of  bims 
we  had  begun  to  anticipate.  An- 
other wild-duck  did  get  up ;  but  it 
rose  far  out  of  shot,  and  we  were 
about  to  return  when  I  beard  a 
flapping  and  splashing  in  among 
the  reeds. 

'  It  is  a  wounded  bird,'  said  Peter^ 
unleashing  one  of  the  dogs.  '  Go  in. 
Walnut— go  in,  good  dog,  and  seek 
him  out' 

Walnut  sprang  boldly  into  the 
water,  made  for  the  rushes,  and 
after  a  little  plunging  about  r^ 
turned  with  the  bird  in  her 
mouth.  It  was  a  duck  which  had 
only  been  winged,  the  coup  de  grace 
being  reserved  for  Peter's  expe- 
rienced fingers. 

This  being  the  finish  of  our  lake- 
shooting,  and  there  being  still  some 
time  to  elapse  before  the  morning 
flight-shooting  would  commence, 
we  began  a  brisk  hunt  after  the 
killed.  The  Bailie,  being  whistled 
for,  came  down  to  the  punt  and 
took  a  seat,  though  he  was  greatly 
incommoded— as  were  we — by  the 
wet  dogs.  He  maintained,  however, 
that  he  now  felt  very  comfortable, 
that  he  no  longer  experienced  any 
cold,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  do 
anything  or  go  anywhere  so  long  as 
the  sport  could  be  continued. 

'  I  think  it  is  an  astonishin'  fine 
sensation  to  be  out  here,  a'  by 
yoursel',  in  the  deed  o'  nicht,  and 
they  great  birds  fleein'  about  your 
head.  I  dinna  wonder,  Maister 
Penley,  that  ye  are  glad  to  live  in 
this  oot-o -the  world  place,  when  ye 
have  such  Fport  aye  t)efore  ye;  and 
my  wonder  is  that  ye  are  na  out 
every  night  in  your  Ufe.' 

'  If  we  kept  continually  popping 
at  them,  they'd  soon  leave  us,'  said 
Penley,  as  he  took  a  mallard  out 
of  Walnut's  mouth. 

The  Bailie  grew  enormously  lo- 
quacious. He  became  quite  poetical 
in  describing  the  enchanting  plea- 
sures of  wild-fowl  shooting,  and 
said  he  should  remember  this  m'ght 
BO  long  as  he  lived. 
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'By  the  way,  Maister  Penley,'  he 
remarked,  in  a  sort  of  bashful  way, 
'have  ye  anything  left  in  your 
flafik?' 

*  I  thought  you  had  filled  your 
flask  before  we  started,*  said  Penley ; 
'  and  it  is  twice  as  big  as  mine.'    . 

'  And  so  I  did,'  said  the  Bailie, 
with  a  b'ttle  hesitation ; '  but  I  was 
extraordiDar'  thirsty  after  that  cauld 
bath,  and  I  couldna  exactly  get  at 
the  water,  so  I — so  I  had  to  empty 
the  flask.  But  never  mind.  I  feel 
Tery  comfortable,  and  doubtless  ye'U 
need  a*  you  have  got  before  the 
night's  over.* 

*Very  likely,'  said  Penley,  'for 
we  have  dow  got  to  tramp  over  to 
the  river  side,  where  I  nope  we 
shall  get  a  little  shooting.' 

The  Bailie  rose  from  his  seat  with 
a  half-stifled  sigh,  and,  as  the  boat 
touched  the  comer  of  the  creek,  he 
stepped  ashore.  The  birds  we  had 
shot,  already  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  carry,  were  locked  up  in  the  spa- 
cious locker  of  the  punt ;  and  then 
we  set  out  on  our  journey  towards 
the  river.  This  small  stream,  in 
flowing  towards  the  sea,  passed 
Marshlands  House,  and  was  not 
only  a  valuable  resort  for  grebe, 
moor-hens,  and  similar  birds,  but 
also  offered  excellent  shelter  in 
which  to  await  the  passing  and  re- 
passing, at  early  morning  and  dusk, 
of  the  flocks  of  wild-fowl  which 
haunted  the  locality.  The  Bailie 
looked  forward  to  this  bit  of  flight- 
shooting  with  an  animation  which 
was  not  altogether  the  result  of  the 
whisky  he  had  drank.  The  niere 
consciousness  that  we  were  going  in 
the  direction  of  home,  that  daylight 
would  soon  break,  and  that  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  there  were 
no  treacherous  pitfalls,  cheered 
him;  and  he  even  volunteered  to 
sinfT,  in  a  hoarf>e,  cawing  way,  some 
guttural  Scotch  drinking-song,  wtiich 
was,  perhaps  fortunately,  quite  un- 
intelligible. 

Along  the  side  of  the  stream 
whither  we  were  now  bound  there 
lay  a  strip  of  marshy  ground  chiefly 
covered  with  young  willows.  The 
underwood  was  considerably  thick, 
especially  at  the  point  to  which 
Peter  led  us ;  and  we  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  choosing  successive  spots, 


some  fifty  yards  separate,  where  we 
could  easily  lie  concealed,  while 
leaving  a  tolerably  large  open  space 
around  us.  Peter's  chief  care  was 
to  hide  away  the  elephantine  bulk 
of  the  Bailie;  and,  when  that  had 
been  done,  he  was  cautioned  to  re- 
main perfectly  still  and  invisible. 

A  dead  silence  hung  over  the 
place  for  several  minutes,  broken 
only  by  the  rippling  of  the  dark 
water  round  the  sudden  curves  of 
its  course,  and  the  creaking  of 
willow  stumps  in  the  wind.  A  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  knew 
the  birds,  if  they  passed  our  way  at 
all,  would  fly  low  and  offer  an  easy 
shot  In  the  midst  of  this  stillness, 
I  heard  the  even,  heavy  tramp  of 
the  Bailie's  footsteps  approaching. 

'Tell  me,'  he  said,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  as  he  came  up,  '  am  I  to 
shoot  at  the  birds  as  they  flee  to- 
wards me,  or  as  they're  fleeing 
past?' 

'You'd  better  let  them  get  past,' 
I  said;  'but  how  do  you  expect 
they'll  come  here  if  you  stand  out  in 
the  open,  and  talk  ?' 

'  Mercy  me !  hoo  could  a  bird  see 
ye  on  a  night  like  this  ?  It  has  got 
quite  dark— and — preserve  us  I' 

Be  was  struck  into  silence  by  a 
great  whirring  of  wings  overhead 
that  sounded  as  if  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  were  himself  rush- 
mg  past  The  ring  of  my  two 
barrels,  followed  by  the  double  re- 
port of  Pauley's  gun,  did  not  lessen 
his  afstonishment. 

'  What  did  ye  fire  at  ?  What  was 
that?   Whatafrichtlgotr 

'  Why,  a  fine  string  of  wild  duck,' 
said  I ;  '  though  how  they  came  so 
near  while  you  were  standing  there 
I  don't  know.  I  wish  you'd  go  and 
bide  yourself  again,  Bailie.' 

'  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  shot 
anything  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  did.' 

'And  Maister  Penley?' 

'  Yes.  Didn't  you  hear  the  birds 
fell?' 

'  That's  maist  extraordinar','  mut- 
tered the  Bailie,  as  he  returned  to 
bis  poet 

For   some  time   thereafter    the 

Elanhing  of  the  water  resumed  its 
old  on  the  ear ;  not  even  the  dis- 
tant cry  of  a  bird  could  be  detected. 
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A  faint  grey  tinge  now  became 
visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
moon  sensibly  paled  her  light  The 
advanoe  of  the  dawn,  as  every  one 
most  have  noticed  who  has  had 
leisure  to  sit  and  watch  its  approach, 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  while  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  the  reverse.  The 
change  is  so  gradual  that  one  does 
not  notice  how  objects,  hitherto  in- 
visible, come  into  relief.  The  bushes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
grew  out  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
black  branches  above  us  were  be- 
ginning to  be  defined  against  the 
clear  sky.  Fortunately  the  wind 
8till  kept  up,  and  T  was  momenta- 
rily expecting  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  Bailie's  gun,  to  him  having 
been  accorded  the  best  position. 

It  was  certainly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  any  new  flock  of  birds 
came  near  us — this  time  a  compact 
skein  of  duck,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number.  They  flew  right 
over  the  bushes  in  which  the  Bailie 
was  hid ;  I  beard  lx)th  his  barrels ; 
but,  of  course,  could  not  distinguish 
at  that  distance  whether  anything 
fell.  The  birds  redoubled  their 
flight,  two  or  three  going  off"  in  odo 
direction,  two  or  three  in  another, 
all  making  the  loudest  noise  pos- 
sible. One  came  directly  over  me, 
and  fell;  another  flew  behind  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  him  1  missed.  Fenley  did  not 
get  a  shot 

We  were  again  lapped  in  silence; 
but  we  could  hear  that  the  general 
flight  of  the  wild-fowl  was  taking 
place.  We  could  distinguish  the 
cries  of  the  mallard  and  the  croak- 
ing of  the  teal  in  large  numbers. 
We  lay  as  silent  as  a  fox ;  but  the 
repeated  firing  of  the  guns  had  ap- 
parently taught  them  to  suspect  the 
locality,  and,  although  we  occa- 
sionally heard  the  passing  whirr  of 
a  string  of  birds,  they  kept  carefully 
beyond  reach. 

The  grey  was  now  telling  upon 
the  sky,  and  a  comparative  twiUght 
reigned  in  the  hollow  which  secreted 
us.  I  could  now  make  out  the  red 
bill  of  a  moor-hen,  which,  having 
been  frightened  by  my  approach,  had 
paddlea  into  the  nearest  refuge,  and 
now  sat  quietly  in  the  water,  at  the 
roit  of  a  willow  on  the  other  side 


of  the  stream,  her  head  only  being 
visible.  I  am  almost  certain  she 
could  see  me,  and  concluded  sho 
was  too  afraid  to  leave  her  present 
hiding-place  for  a  more  sheltered 
one. 

I  was  watching  the  occasional 
twitching  of  the  red  beak  when 
another  rushing  of  wings  in  the 
neighbourhood  caught  my  atte  lion. 
A  dark  cloud  of  birds  now  swept 
overhead — I  fired  right  and  left — 
they  broke  in  wild  confusion,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  went  over  Fenley. 
By  that  time,  however,  they  had 
risen  high  into  the  air,  and  only  one 
fell  to  his  two  shots. 

After  this  the  cries  of  the  wild- 
fowl died  down ;  it  was  now  broad 
daylight,  and  it  had  become  evident 
that  no  more  business  was  to  be 
done  that  morning.  Before  leaving 
Peter  and  the  dogs,  however,  to  re- 
cover the  birds  we  had  shot,  I  called 
the  Bailie,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  moor- hen  wnich  still  sat  in  the 
water.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
he  lifted  his  gun,  and  would  have 
murdered  the  bird  then  and  there, 
had  he  not  been  mterrupted.  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  allow  Walnut  to 
crops,  and  this  the  dog  speedily  did. 
The  moor-hen  remained  until  the 
dog  had  almost  touched  her,  then 
she  swam  quickly  out  and  disap- 
peared into  another  hole.  Here  she 
refu^  to  be  dislodged;  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  the  dog  dragged 
her  out  in  his  mouth,  punishing  her 
severely  in  the  process. 

When  he  had  swnm  back  I  took 
the  moor-hen  from  him,  and  found 
her  quite  lively. 

'  Now,'  I  said  to  the  Bailie, '  look 
outr 

I  threw  the  bird  up  into  the  air; 
the  Bailie  did  not  fire;  she  dropped 
on  tlie  water,  and  dived.  Of  course 
she  was  seen  no  more;  but  two 
seconds  after  she  had  dived  the 
Bailie  fired  at  the  place  where  she 
had  disappeared.  Peter  made  an 
insolent  grimace  behind  the  worthy 
Bailie's  back ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment—whether startled  out  of  her 
retreat  by  the  report,  or  whether 
put  up  by  Walnut,  I  cannot  say — 
another  moor-hen  rushed  out  and 
flew  straight  up  the  stream.  As  she 
again  descended  on  the  water,  leav- 
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ing  a  long  line  of  light  in  her  wake, 
the  Bailie  fired  his  sooond  barrel,  the 
unhappy  moor-hen  jomped  a  foot 
into  the  air,  fell  into  the  river,  and 
then  came  slowly  floating  down 
stream,  her  pale  green  l^s  upper- 
most. 

The  Bailie  marched  home  in  the 
proudest  way,  and  carried  his  gun 
in  a  quite  masterly  manner.  I  fore- 
saw that  wo  should  bo  treated  to  a 


few  sporting  reminisoenoes  after 
dinner  that  evening,  graced  with 
such  efforts  of  the  imagination  as 
should  appear  to  the  Bailie  to  be 
most  suitable.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  went  straight  to  bed  on 
reachmg  Marshlands  House,  for  we 
had  to  be  present  at  some  coursing 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  towards  mid-day. 
W.B. 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  CUSTOMS. 


n. 


OUR  Freshman  at  Yale  finds  his 
first  year  one  of  trials  and 
manifold  ignominies,  and  longs  to 
reach  the  promised  land  of  Sopho- 
moredom:  when  he  can  in  turn 
look  down  upon  somebody,  and 
feel  himself  to  be  one  of  the '  upper 
classes,'  and  become  a  judge  and 
an  inquisitor  in  the  same  awfcd 
tribunals  where  he  had  been  wont 
to  be  the  culprit  aud  the  victim. 
At  last  the  blessed  time  draws 
near.  He  has  been  an  object  of 
jesting  and  scofiSng  and  a  thouFand 
petty  annoyances  at  the  hands  of  his 
seniors;  be  has  writhed  time  and 
again  under  the  crushing  sense  of 
inferiority  inspired  by  the  expres- 
sive sneer  'only  a  iVeshman;'  he 
is  a  lover  of  the  foir  sex,  and  has 
been  time  and  again  annihilated  by 
the  contemptuous  smile  and  un- 
mitigated snubbing  which  said  fair 
sex  is  fain  to  bestow  on  the  college 
serfs  called  Freshmen,  and  has  been 
driven  frantic  to  see  that  all  the 
feminine  sweetness  of  the  Univer- 
sity society  is  reserved  for  pompous 
Sophomores  and  'grave  and  reve- 
rend' Seniors.  He  has  struggled 
on  with  a  keen  sense  of  having  been 
'under  a  cloud;'  and  now  that 
Freshman  year  is  about  ending,  he 
looks  forwMxl  with  joy  to  the  lifting 
of  that  cloud  and  the  inb^oning  of 
sunlight  once  more.  From  the  mo- 
dest Freshmanic  chrysalis,  homely 
and  humble  as  the  chrysalis  worm, 
he  is  about  to  bloom  forth  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  Sophomoric 


butterfly,  as  gaudy  and  pretentious 
as  his  insect  counterpart  No  one 
who  has  not  personally  experienced 
the  feeling  can  imagine  this  exul- 
tation of  the  Freshman  who  is  about 
to  become  a  Sophomore.  He  feels 
that  his  evil  days  are  over,  and 
that  henceforih  University  life  is 
to  be  a  long  gala  of  .ioys  and 
triumphs.  He  will  have  a  whole 
class  below  him,  who  are  ^ing  to 
look  up  to  him,  respect  him,  and 
stand  in  awe  of  him,  as  he  has  done 
the  Sophomores  of  his  own  lugu- 
brious Freshmanhood. 

At  Yale,  the  undergraduates  are 
accustomed  to  celebrate  everything, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  last  pro- 
position in  the  last  book  of  Euclid  is 
finished  to  that  on  which  the  old 
familiar  halls  are  occupied  for  the 
last  time,  and  after  which  there 
will  be  no  more  deb'ghtful  lounging 
with  boon  companions  under  the 
stately  elms  which  stand  in  shady 
majesty  along  the  lawn.  But  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  ever  a 
prouder  day  to  the  undergraduate 
than  that  on  which  he  celebrates 
his  accession  to  the  rank  of  a  So- 
phomore, and  leaves  the  Freshman 
days  behind,  a  troublous  memory 
and  an  uneasy  dream.  Many  of 
tbe  Yale  celebrations  are  wanting 
in  that  thorough  heartiness  and 
zest  which  enters  into  this.  Here, 
indeed,  there  is  something  to  cele- 
brate; it  is  like  the  slave  celebrat- 
ing the  day  of  his  freedom;  like 
the  prisoner  who  rejoices  to  stand 
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erect  and  eqnal  among  men  once 
more.  On  a  certain  day  in  the 
month  of  June,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  spoken  of  hereafter, 
the  Senior  class  gives  up  the  benches 
which  it  has  occupied  in  the 
Uniyersity  chapel,  the  Junior  class 
succeeds  to  tbem,  the  Sophomores 
assume  the  seats  of  the  outgoing 
Juniors,  the  happy  Freshmen  march 
proudly  and  ostentatiously  into  the 
places  which  their  enemies,  the 
Sophomores,  have  just  vacated,  and 
take  to  themselvts  the  name  of 
Sophomore,  and  consider  them- 
selves now  formally  installed  into 
that  rank  and  dignity.  The  Freeh- 
man  seats  are  thus  left  vacant, 
awaiting  the  next  crop  of  verdancies 
to  come.  It  is  customary  on  this 
occasion,  however,  for  the  embryo 
Sophs  to  mark  their  appreciation 
of  their  newly-gotten  honour,  in  a 
somewhat  more  demonstrative  man- 
ner than  the  mere  assumption  of 
the  appropriate  seats  in  chapel 
would  imply.  The  class  afisem- 
bles,  adorned  in  a  caricature  imita- 
tion of  what  are  supposed  to  be 
outward  tokens  and  symbols  of 
manly  dignity;  in  short,  they 
appear  in  ludicrously  tall  hats,  and 
are  supplied  with  ludicrously  high 
and  stifif  paper  collars.  Thus 
attired,  they  march  in  procession  to 
chapel.  At  the  door  of  the  chapel 
they  are  usually  confronted  by 
several  tutors,  who  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  the  task  of  pre- 
venting all  who  wear  these  ob- 
noxious adornments  from  entering, 
and  in  forcibly  depriving  the 
wearers  of  their  undevout  orna- 
ments. Confusion  ensues,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  roost 
obstinate  students  are  marked  for 
punishment ;  some  manage  to  elude 
the  tutors,  and  appear  in  the  chapel 
aisle,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
upper-class  men  and  wrath  of  the 
faculty,  in  all  their  presumptuous 
tall-hatted  and  high-collared  effron- 
tery. But  this  is  only  the  prologue 
to  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  the  at- 
tainment of  Sophomorical  rank.  The 
evening  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
scene  at  chapel  occurs  is  devoted 
to  a  grand  orgie,  which  is  signifi- 
cantly yclept  the  '  Freshman  Pow- 
wow.'    A  'pow-wow*  it  usually 


is,  of  the  most  striking  character. 
Torches,  masquerade  dresses,  and 
'hif^lutin'  speeches  are  the  order 
of  the  night.  The  class,  attired  in 
every  imaginable  disguise  and  mon- 
strosity of  dress,  assemble  on  the 
broad-pillared  portico  of  the  State 
House,  which  stands  in  a  large 
open  space,  so  that  the  whole  soene 
may  be  witoessed  from  the  college 
buildings.  Here  they  dance,  sing, 
and  shout,  listen  to  elaborately-pre- 
pared harangues,  teeming  with 
highly-classical  jokes  mingled  with 
barbarous  college  puns,  and  indulge 
in  songs  written  for  the  occasion  by 
the  poets  and  rhymers  of  the  class. 
Then  they  march  about  the  town 
in  torchlight  procession;  making 
night  hideous,  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  matrons  of  young  ladies' 
boarding-schools  by  serenading  the 
damsels  under  their  windows,  and 
doubtless  calling  down  upon  them 
the  unheard  maledictions  of  the  or- 
der-loving people  of  the  staid  Con- 
necticut town.  This  custom,  as  well 
as  many  others,  is  rather  suffered 
than  approved  by  the  college  autho- 
rities, whose  attempts,  however,  to 
abolish  it  have  hitherto  proved 
vain.  The  morning  after  *  Pow- 
wow '  is  apt  to  discover  the  benches 
of  the  new-fledged  Sophomores 
sparsely  occupied ;  for  the  excite- 
ment and  the  late  hours  of  the 
preceding  evening  tempt  to  late 
slumbers  and  a  stoical  indifference 
to  the  stem  appeals  of  the  chapel 
bell.  Early  in  Sophomore  year 
there  occurs  another  celebration, 
far  more  elaborate,  imposing,  and 
wild  than  the  '  Pow-wow.'  Euclid 
has  long  been  a  terror  and  a  bore 
to  our  undergraduate.  He  has 
drudged  slowly  and  painfully 
through  Playfair's  edition  of  the 
great  geometrician  during  Fresh- 
man year,  and  finds  himself,  with 
great  relief,  at  the  last  page,  during 
his  first  Sophomore  term.  This 
happy  time  arrived,  it  behoves  him 
to  celebrate  it  with  all  proper 
pomp,  and  at  the  same  time  to  visit 
his  tormentor  with  that  ignominy 
which  he  deserves.  And  so,  on  a 
certain  October  afternoon,  a  rumour 
runs  through  the  University  that 
on  that  night  the  'Burial  of  Eu- 
clid '  will  take  place.    The  arrange- 
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icentfi  for  this  ceremony,  which  are 
made  by  a  committee  chosen  from 
the  Sophomore  class  (this  class  pay- 
ing the  expenses  and  conducting 
the  whole  amii),  are  perfected  with 
the  most  carefol  secresy:  no  one, 
except  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows  when  or  where  it  is 
to  occur  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  appointed  time.  The  under- 
graduates meet  as  usual  in  chapel 
for  the  afternoon  service ;  and  while 
that  is  going  on,  small  slips  of  paper 
are  slyly  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
containing  the  information  that  the 
'  Burial  of  Euclid '  will  take  place 
at  such  an  hour  and  such  a  place ; 
and  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  the 
password  which  is  to  be  the  '  Open 
Sesame'  to  the  hall  of  the  ceremony 
is  conmiunicated.  AH  the  under- 
graduates are  admitted ;  but  while 
the  other  classes  go  merely  as 
lookers-on,  the  Sophomores  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  orgie;  and  the 
usual  custom  of  disguises  and  gro- 
tesque paraphernalia  comes  again 
into  practice.  The  dresses  of  the 
participating  class  vary  according 
to  the  wealth  and  imaginativeness 
of  each  of  its  members;  and  while 
some  are  ccmtent  with  plain  black 
dominoes  and  pasteboard  masks, 
others  become  the  cynosures  of  all 
eyes  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  kings, 
the  armour  of  mediaeval  knights, 
the  tunics  and  plumes  of  gallant 
cavaliers,  and  the  mitres  of  arch- 
bishops; and  yet  others  imitate 
skeletons,  monks,  magicians,  and 
other  romantic  or  mysterious  cha- 
racters bf  history,  tradition,  and 
superstition.  There  is,  in  an  ob- 
scure street  in  New  Haven,  a  musty, 
§loomy-looking  eilifice,  used  in- 
ififerently  by  itinerant  theatrical 
companies,  popular  lecturers,  and 
political  meetings,  which  bears  the 
dignified  name  of  the  'Temple.' 
This  used  to  be  in  our  college  days 
—and  may  be  still— the  favourite 
scene  of  the  'Burial  of  Euclid.' 
The  hall  in  which  the  ceremony 
took  place  was  narrow  and  dingy 
enough,  and  quite  appropriate  to 
the  performance.  It  was  approached 
by  a  steep  winding  flight  of  stairs, 
and  it  was  on  the  sturs  that  the 
guard  was  kept,  and  the  passport 
had  to  be  given  before  any  one  was 


allowed  to  enter.  Armed  with  the 
word  which  was  to  be  your  talis- 
man, and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
Temple,  you  found  confronting  you 
at  the  portal  two  tall  muffled  and 
masked  figures,  who  crossed  swords 
athwart  the  entrance.  As  you  en- 
tered, you  had  to  give  the  password 
to  these  in  a  whisper,  and  all  the 
way  up  the  stairs  were  similar 
figures,  with  cross  swords,  so  that 
the  password  was  demanded  of  you 
a  dozen  times  before  you  found 
yourself  in  the  hall  itself.  These 
passwords  are  usually  classical  quo- 
tations, and  to  any  but  a  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  pronounce  properly;  this 
is  to  prevent  the  'town'  from  in- 
truding. One  was  the  first  line  of 
the  '  iEneid,'  which  must  not  only 
be  said  but  scanned : — 

'Arma  virumque  cano,  qal  primus  Trqjis  aJb 
oris;' 

and  it  probably  very  effectually 
barred  the  entrance  of  the  'un- 
lettered ;'  another  was  the  first  line 
of  the  '  Iliad,'  a  still  harder  task  for 
the  commune  vulgus. 

On  the  somewhat  diminutive 
stage  with  which  the  Temple  was 
supplied,  you  saw  the  various  per- 
formers, in  their  various  unique 
costumes ;  while  in  the  centre  stood 
a  bier,  upon  which  rested  a  coffin ; 
and  in  the  coffin  was  discernible  a 
venerable  face  (of  wax),  with  long 
snow-white  hair  and  beard,  eyes 
closed,  and  wrinkled  features  in 
calm  repose.  Bemembering  the 
occasion,  you  had  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  this  to  be  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  once  terrible 
Euclid  himself.  Programmes, 
adorned  with  appropriate  devices 
of  a  funereal  nature — death's-heads 
and  crobsbones,  faneral  p.vres  and 
torches— were  passed  around ;  there 
were  puns  in  the  announcements 
— some  good,  mostly  bad— such, 
for  instance,  as,  'Fisher's  horn- 
pipe. Try-angle  accompaniment ;' 
or,  'Hebrew  melody— on  a  Jew's- 
harp.'  Then  the  performance  oom- 
menoed.  Some  college  songs  were 
sung,  among  which  was,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  'Gaudeamus;'  then 
followed  grandiloquent  speeches, 
humorous      dialogues,     practical 
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lokes,  and  mock-Bolemn  poems; 
finallj  oame  the  fiuieral  oration 
over  the  venerable  dead,  by  the 
ch^f  wit  of  the  class,  in  which  as 
many  jokes  on  triangles  and  paral- 
lelograms, squares  and  pent^os, 
were  crowded  as  the  genins  of  the 
fonereal  orator  could  invent;  nor 
did  he  forget  to  introduce  a  full 
proportion  of  sarcastic  reflectioos 
on  the  University  professors  and 
their  peculiarities,  this  being  indis- 
pensable to  exhibitions  of  this  sort 
Toward  midnight,  the  ceremony  at 
the  Temple  being  finished,  the  mar-* 
shals  proceeded  to  form  the  class 
into  a  torchlight  procession;  and 
they  proceeded  noisily  through  the 
streets,  the  coflftn  being  borne  with 
great  pomp  at  their  head.  The 
effect  of  such  a  procession  passing 
through  the  quiet  streets  at  the 
dead  of  night  may  be  imagined. 
The  flaring  and  flickering  torches; 
the  grotesque,  ioiposing,  and  ghastly 
dresses;  the  coflon  wiUi  its  black 
cloth  carried  on  before ;  the  shout- 
ing, singing,  and  confusion,— form 
a  spectacle  not  a  little  curious,  and 
even  weird.  The  good  citizens, 
awakened  from  their  sleep,  are  fain 
to  lean  out  of  the  windows  and  watch 
'  the  college  boys '  as  they  pass :  the 
young  ladies'  schools,  particularly, 
are  wont  to  be  agitated,  the  pro- 
cession cheering  the  'girls  *  as  they 
pass  under  the  windows ;  and  here 
and  there  a  white  handkerchief 
flutters  through  the  blinds  as  a 
signal  of  maidenly  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  The  procession  winds 
on  its  way  beyond  the  town,  out 
along  a  country  road,  where  the 
effect  is,  if  anything,  stranger  than 
ever.  At  last  they  arrive  on  a 
wooded  knoll,  some  two  miles  from 
the  University :  they  enter  the  copse, 
and  reach  an  open  space,  encircled 
with  the  trees  yellowing  and  redden- 
ing in  their  autumn  leaf-shedding. 
The  natural  amphitheatre  is  lit  up 
bright  and  fitful  by  the  hundred 
smoky  torches ;  the  disguised  figures 
pass  to  and  fro,  and  look,  perhaps, 
much  as  the  ravages  did  whom 
Bobinson  Crusoe  saw  making  night 
hideous  on  his  lonely  island.  The 
cofiSn  is,  with  much  ceremonious 
caie,  placed  upon  a  funeral  pile  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  centre  of 


the  space;  the  students  group 
around  it  in  a  thick  and  grotesque 
circle ;  and  here  follow  certain  other 
performances,  not  dissimilar  to  those 
in  the  Temple.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  dressed  in  priestly  garb, 
holds  a  book  in  his  hand ;  a  red-hot 
iron  is  handed  to  him ;  he  proceeds 
with  this  to  pierce  a  hole  quite 
through  the  volume.  Then  he  raises 
the  book  aloft,  so  that  all  the  class 
may  for  once  see  through  Eudid,  from 
first  proposition  to  last  This  witti- 
cism performed,  a  second  funeral 
oration  follows;  and  finally  is  sung 
a  solemn  and  lugubrious  dirge  over 
the  remains  of  the  departed  tor- 
mentor. The  last  act  in  this  quaint 
drama  has  now  come;  the  torches 
are  set  to  the  tar-barrels  upon  which 
the  coffin  rests ;  and  amicf  the  hoot- 
ing and  capering  of  the  students, 
the  flames  ascend  high  and  wild, 
the  coffin  cracks  and  crackles  and 
bursts,  the  waxen  face  melts,  and 
the  liquid  sputters  and  frizzles  in 
the  fire;  and  the  maskers  depart 
leaving  the  blackened  remains  of 
the  ceremony  behind  them.  This 
custom  of  burying  Euclid — ^it  is 
more  properly,  however,  burning 
him— has  long  existed  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  has  from  time  to  time 
received  many  modifications.  Once 
or  twice  it  has  been  attempted  by 
student  reformers  to  abolish  it;  for 
the  license  of  speech  and  of  some  of 
the  scenes  have  tended  to  make  it 
a  scandal  to  the  University;  but 
college  customs  hold  their  ground 
obstinately,  and,  while  these  move- 
ments have  doubtless  improved, 
in  some  respects,  the  character  of 
the  performance,  they  have  been 
ineffectual  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
Sometimes  the  *  Burial  of  Euclid ' 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring  about  one  of  those  'town 
and  gown '  fights  which  are  hardly 
less  frequent  at  American  than  at 
English  universities.  There  has 
long  been  a  bitter  feud  between 
the  Yale  students  and  the  '  town,' 
which  has  more  than  once  become 
so  serious  as  to  cause  a  riot,  and 
which,  on  one  occasion  during  the 
college  career  of  the  writer,  resulted 
in  the  shooting  dead  of  a  townsman 
by  one  of  the  students.  The  stu- 
dents, on  the  night  of  the  '  Burial 
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of  £nclid/  invariably  go  armed,  and 
in  every  way  prepared  for  an  attack 
from  the  'town;*  and  the  'town/ 
being  aware  of  this,  has  ceased  to 
attack,  as  it  used  to  do,  the  proces- 
sion, respecting  the 'armed  peace,' 
much  as  the  nations  of  Eorope  are 
now  doing  in  the  presence  of  their 
great  armies  and  martial  prepara- 
tion. The '  town '  latterly  contented 
itself  with  gathering  in  Imots  and 
hooting  the  Euclid  mourners,  in 
hanging  about  their  rear,  and  now 
and  thesi '  shying '  a  missile  at  them 
from  a  safe  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore,  or 
second  year,  there  occurred,  until 
recently,  a  formidable  bugbear, 
especially  to  the  lees  studious  of 
the  undergraduates,  known  as  the 
*  Biennial  Examination/  This  was 
a  yery  rigid  examination  of  the 
whole  class  on  all  the  studies  which 
they  had  pnrsued  during  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years— from 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  Algebra, 
which  they  began  when  they  en- 
tered the  Uniyersity,  to  the  Anti- 
gone and  the  abstruser  mathematics 
which  they  had  just  finished.  The 
class,  on  a  certain  day  early  in 
June,  was  wont  to  assemble  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Uniyersity,  where 
the  desks  were  arranged  much  as 
they  were  at  the  examination  for 
entrance;  and  they  assembled  here 
every  day  for  a  fortnight,  being 
provided  each  day  with  a  printed 
paper  containing  questions  on  a 
ppecial  topic  of  each  year :  for  ex- 
ample, one  day  the  questions  would 
be  on  '  Freshman  mathematics ;'  on 
another,  on  'Sophomore  Greek;' 
and  so  on.  The  members  of  the 
&culty  took  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  students  from  getting 
an  inkling  of  the  questions  before- 
hand, and  after  they  had  assembled 
in  the  hall,  from  communicating 
the  answers,  the  better  scholars 
to  their  friends  among  the  lees 
'crammed.'  The  papers  were 
printed  by  the  college  printer  with 
the  greatest  care  and  seoresy,  md 
conveyed  to  the  professors  each  the 
night  before  it  was  to  be  used  in  the 
hall,  or  even  on  the  very  morn- 
ing on  which  the  students  would 
assembla  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  however,  the  contents 


of  the  papers  occasionally  got  out 
somehow,  and  the  students,  throw- 
ing aside  their  text-books  and  pon- 
derous dictionaries,  would  confine 
themselves  to  'cramming' only  on 
the  questions  which  they  had  sur- 
xeptitiously  obtain^  and  circulated 
among  themselves.  How  they  got 
out  was  a  painful  mystery  to  the 
learned  authoritieB  of  the  University. 
Many  are  the  traditions  at  Yale  of 
the  stratagems  employed  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  precious  docu- 
ments. The  students  had  on  one 
occasion,  it  was  said,  collected  a 
lar^e  fund,  which  was  used  in 
bribing  the  college  printer :  this  not 
answering  the  following  year,  the 
printer's  devil  was  resorted  to,  and 
proving  frail,  was  induced  for  a 
round  sum  of  dollars  to  abstract 
just  one  proof  of  each  of  the  papers 
as  they  were  printed.  Then  elabo- 
rate schemes  were  narrated,  devised 
by  the  students  for  filching  the 
papers,  burglary  being  now  orga- 
nized, and  put  into  operation  by 
these  amateurs  in  earnest  on  the 
printer's  domain  in  the  dead  of 
night;  and  sometimes,  it  was  said, 
a  copy  of  the  papers  was  procured 
while  they  were  en  route  to  the 
professorial  study.  It  was  related 
that  once  a  student,  happening  to 
call  at  a  professor^s  room  on  scmie 
college  errand,  espied,  peeping 
out  from  one  of  the  drawers  of 
his  desk,  some  suspicioua-looking 
manuscripts,  with  the  cabalistic 
symbols  of  algebra  and  geometry; 
and  that  that  night  some  amateur 
student  housebreakers  penetrated 
the  studious  quiet  of  the  apart- 
ment, skilfully  unlocked  the  drawer, 
hastily  copied  the  papers,  replaced 
them,  lelt  everything  as  before, 
and  circulated  copies  of  the  copy 
throughout  the  class;  and  that  it 
turned  out,  on  Examination-day, 
that  their  guess  had  been  correct, 
and  that  they  had  secured  the 
genuine  document.  But  such  stra- 
tagems were  not  always  attended 
with  80  satisfactory  a  result  Once, 
when  a  plan  had  been  organized  to 
bribe  the  printer,  some  traitor  had 
given  an  inkling  of  it  to  the  faculty. 
One  of  the  shrewder  members  of  the 
learned  body  proposed  l^at  it  should 
not  be  interfered  with;   that  the 
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bribery  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  that  the  stadents  should 
be  left  unmolested  with  the  papers 
they  snooeeded  in  obtaining.  The 
oomipters  of  the  worthy  printer 

C^led  in  inducing  him,  for  a 
dsome  sum,  to  concede  what 
they  desired.  They  received  the 
papers,  joyfully  hastened  to  their 
rooms,  communicated  the  printed 
questions  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
and,  abandoning  the  general '  cram,' 
deyoted  themseWes  exclusively  to 
learning  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions which  they  had  before  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  examination 
they  appeared  at  the  hall  with  con- 
fident countenances,  and  in  mani- 
fest high  spirits.  They  took  their 
seats  and  waited  with  commendable 
patience  and  ease  of  mind  for  the 
papers  to  be  distributed ;  they  did 
not  note  the  peculiarly  sly  twinkle 
of  the  eye  of  one  of  their  instructors, 
nor  the  peculiar  efforts  made  by 
the  younger  tutors  to  preserve  a 
particularly  solenm  expression  of 
features.  The  papers  came  around ; 
the  confident  undergraduates  cast 
their  eyes  over  them:  what  was 
their  dismay  to  behold  a  wholly 
strange  series  of  questions,  not  one 
being  identical  with  those  they  had 
so  carefully  posted  themselves  on! 
The  fiihrewd  professor  had  quietly 
got  up  a  new  set  of  papers,  and  bad 
had  them  printed  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  Despite  the  precautions  of 
the  tutors,  the  students  were  wont 
to  invent  means  of  communication 
with  each  other  in  the  hall  itself; 
and  many  a  poor  undergraduate, 
whose  mind,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions before  him,  was  a  perfect 
blank,  has  escaped  the  disgrace  of 
being  transferred  to  a  lower  class  by 
certain  signals  and  signs  agreed  to 
beforehand  with  some  good  scholar. 
This  anxious  and  hard-working  fort- 
night over,  the  class  were  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  their  deliverance 
from  that  very  subf^tantial  bugbear, 
'Biennial  Examination;'  so  they 
had  what  they  called  a  'Biennial 
Jubilee,*  which  was  a  sort  of  pic- 
nic— in  which,  however,  there  were 
no  ladies— participated  in  by  the 
lucky  fellows  who  had  passed  the 
ordeal.  A  conmiittee  of  arrange- 
ments was   appointed;   the   class 


poets  and  musical  men  were  set  to 
work  to  compose  appropriate  songs 
and  tunes  for  the  oocasion—for  col- 
lege songs  are  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  American  universities, 
and  especially  at  Yale —and  a 
special  railway  train  was  engaged 
to  convey  the  class  to  the  scene  of 
their  rejoicings.  The  place  usually 
chosen  for  the  'Biennial  Jubilee' 
was  a  very  charming  spot  on  tbe 
shores  of  New  Haven  Bay,  which 
extends  inward  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  spot  where  the  beach  is 
broad,  curving,  and  sandy,  and 
where  there  are  picturesquely-jut- 
ting rocks  and  cliffs,  and  pretty 
copses  of  wood  on  little  eminences 
along  the  shora  On  the  day  of  the 
close  of  the  examination,  the  class, 
under  the  leadership  of  popularly, 
chosen  marshals,  formed  in  pro- 
cession on  the  college  lawn,  and, 
singing  a  very  suggestive,  but  some- 
what nouBensical  refrain,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  to  the  tune 
of  the  '  Old  Hundredth,'— 

( Biennii^  are  a  bore—or— ore !' 

they  marched  through  the  streets  to 
the  railway  station,  where  the  train 
awaited  them.  A  jollier  set  than 
they  were  when,  in  sole  possession 
of  the  train,  they  whirled  out  of  the 
pretty  town  towards  the  seanhore, 
would  hardly  be  found  anywhera 
Singing  and  shouting  and  dancing 
and  smoking  and  chatting  and 
joking— dofQng  hate  and  waving 
handkerchiefs  to  all  the  maidens 
who  appeared  at  windows  or  in  the 
villages  along  the  route,  the  time 
passed  quickly  enough  on  the  brief 
transit  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
festivities,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  wash  off  in  the  briny  deep  all  the 
remains  of  ignominious  freshman- 
hood  and  the  empty  vanities  of 
sophomority.  The  whole  class,  then, 
stripping  on  the  beach,  plunged  in 
simultaneously,  and  among  the 
sturdy  hundred  or  so  there  were 
m^ynoteble  swimming  races  and 
aquatic  feats— and  so  time  passed 
until  the  banquet  was  announced. 
Their  toilet  completed,  the  class 
adjourned  in  a  body  to  a  large  hall 
attached  to  the  hotel  near  by,  and 
there  found  a  subetential  and  groan- 
ing board  laid  out  for  their  ddeota- 
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tion.  The  feast  was  wont  to  be  a 
long,  and  a  merry,  and  a  memorable 
one.  After  the  viands  had  been 
discussed,  and  a  goodly  quantity  of 
champagne  and  claret— not  to  speak 
of  old  Bourbon  whiskey,  sherry 
coblers,  Tom  and  Jerrys,  eggnogs, 
mint  juleps,  brandy  cocktails,  and 
other  peculiarly  American  beyer- 
ages — had  been  drunk,  the  toasts  of 
the  day  were  proposed,  and  the  wits 
made  speeches,  and  there  was  a 
general  hubbub  and  confusion,  end- 
ing in  one  of  those  scenes  of  noisy, 
indescribable  jollity  which  is  apt  to 
be  the  finale  of  such  occasions.  If 
there  is  any  one  who  can  enjoy  such 
better  than  another,  it  ia  the  uni- 
Tersity  student ;  and  what  harm  if, 
on  such  a  memorable  day  as  this  of 
'Biennial  Jubilee,'  he  does  indulge 
a  trifle  more  than  usual,  and  become 
merrier  than  is  exactly  proper? 
After  leaving  the  table,  the  class 
separated  into  groups  and  wandered 
whither  they  would:  some  on  a 
yacht-sail  in  the  bay,  others  to  fish, 
others  to  lie  beneath  'the  wide- 
spreading  beech-tree,'  and  laugh, 
talk,  or  sing— their  long  college 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  easy 
satisfaction  beaming  in  their  ikces. 
But  all  this  has  now  passed  away 
with  the  abolition  of  Biennial  Exa- 
minations,' for  which  yearly  exami- 
nation has  been  substituted;  so 
that,  since  our  college  days,  '  Bien- 
nial '  and  its  Jubilee  have  become 
tradition,  waxing  daily  dimmer,  and 
hence  appearing  to  every  new  in- 
coming class  more  romantic  than  to 
its  predecessor. 

Among  the  most  &mous  of  Yale 
customs,  still  kept  up  with  all  its 
ancient  prestige^  is  a  performance 
called  the  *  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibi- 
tion.' It  probably  took  its  rise  as  a 
sort  of  a  burlesque  of  what  is  called 
'  Junior  Exhibition,'  which  is  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  the 
university  course.  Junior  Exhibi- 
tion takes  place  some  time  in  the 
early  spring,  and  consists  of  ora- 
tions and  dissertations  from  those 
members  of  the  Junior,  or  third-year 
class,  who  have  maintained  the 
highest  scholastic  rank  during  their 
college  career.  The  exercises  take 
place  in  one  of  the  larger  churches 
of  the  town,  and  are  presided  over 


by  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  are  listened  to  by  the  elite  of 
New  Haven  society.  'Wooden  Spoon 
Exhibition'  was  probably  designed 
to  compensate  the  students  whose 
scholarship  was  not  sufficiently  high 
to  entitle tnem  to  a  'junior appoint- 
ment '  (that  is,  opportunity  to  speak 
at  Junior  Exhibition),  and  to  give 
the  lees  as  well  as  the  more  erudite 
an  opportunity  to  '  make  a  spread ' 
in  public.    Aiid  so  often  does  it 
occur  that  the  best  Latin,  Greek,  or 
mathematical  scholars  in  a  class  are 
neither  the  best  writers,  the  best 
declaimers,  the  best  actors,  nor  the 
best  wits,  that  it  not  seldom  occurs 
that  'Wooden  Spoon   Exhibition' 
illustrates  the  talent  in  a  class  better 
than  its  more  sober  prototype.    The 
nominal    object   of    the  'Wooden 
Spoon  Exhibition'  is  to  present  a 
testimonial  of  esteem  to  the  '  best 
fellow,'  the  favourite  of  the  class ; 
and  this  testimonial  takes  the  shape 
of  an  enormous  spoon,  carved  from 
expensive  wood,  elaborately  mounted 
in  silver,  and  bearing  a  silver  plate 
with  the  recipient's  name,  and  an 
appropriate    inscription    from  his 
classmates.  The  giving  of  a  wooden 
spoon  probably  originated  in  the 
days  when  the   students  lived  in 
commons  in  the  precincts  of  the 
University  itself   (a   custom   long 
since    abandoned    by    the    larger 
American  universities);  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  formerly  given  to 
him  who,  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the 
class,  should  be  designated  as  its 
greatest  glutton.  From  this  custom 
— which    was    not    calculated    to 
always  pass  off  in  the  most  amicable 
manner,  and  had  in  it  a  spice  of  ill- 
nature  which  is  really  foreign  to  the 
aggregate  student  nature— tradition 
tells  us  that  it  became  the  rule  to 
give  the  wooden  spoon  to  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  class;  but  in  our  own    , 
day  a  change  vastly  for  the  better 
had  taken  place,  by  which  the  most 
popular  classmate  was  chosen  for 
this  formerly  doubtful,  but  now  sub- 
stantial   honour.      The    'Wooden 
Spoon  Exhibition'  takes  place  not 
long  after  the  Junior  Exhibition,  in 
the  largest  public  hall  in  the  town, 
and  is  planned  with  the  greatest 
elaboration  and  care.    A  committee 
of  nine   to  make   the    necessary 
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arrangements  is  chosen  by  the  class ; 
these  are  yclept  the '  Oochlaureati/ 
a  name  snggestive,  and   itself  re- 
garded by  the  students  as  a  highly 
honourable     and     enviable    title. 
The '  Cochlaureati '  assume  as  their 
badge  a  small  gold  or  silver  spoon, 
which  they  wear  proudly  upon  their 
waistcoats  from  the  time  of  their 
election  until  their  labours  end  with 
the  exhibition.    These  choose  from 
among  their  own  number,  by  elec- 
tion, him  who  shall  be  the  *  Wooden 
Spoon-man/— who  is  to  receive  the 
testimonial  from  them  in  the  name 
of  the  class ;  but  his  election  is  kept 
profoundly   secret  even   from  the 
class  itself,  until  the  moment  comes 
to  make  the  public  preftentation  on 
the  evening  of  the  exhibition.    T  hus 
curiosity  is  aroused  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  bets  and  speculations  as 
to  who  is  the  lucky  man  become  the 
order  of  the  day  henceforth,  until 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up.     Each 
member  of  the  class  is  snpplied  with 
a  certain  number  of  tickets,  giving 
admittance  to  seats  in  the  hall ;  and 
the  emulation    to   procure   these, 
especially  among  the  fair  damsels  of 
the  town—who,  like  damsels  every- 
where, are  intensely  interested  in 
everything  the  students  do — is  very 
exciting  as   the  time  approaches. 
The  expenses  of  the  exhibition  are 
defrayed  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion taken  in  the  class.    At  last  the 
long-expected   night    arrives,   the 
'  Cochlaureati '  are  bustling  about, 
excited  and  anxious;  ihe  undergra- 
duates crowd  early  in  front  of  the 
edifice  in  which  the  performances 
are  to  take  place ;  a  famous  brass 
band  from  New  York  has  arrived, 
and  has  been  stationed  in  the  high 
gallery ;  the  privileged  fair  ones  of 
New  Haven  have  begun  to  flock 
hither,  and  are  pouring  in  at  the 
door  tiirough  the  file  of  poUcemen, 
arrayed    like  Solomon  in   all   his 
glory.    There  is  some  delay  in  the 
rising  of  the  curhtin,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  for  that  event  has  gone 
by ;  for  Messieurs  the '  Cochlaureati ' 
are  but  amateur  managers,  and  are 
not  quite  ready.    Finally,  however, 
up  goes  the  curtain,  rolling  majesti- 
cally toward  the  top.    Froprammes, 
adorned  by  a  heraldic  shield  with 
the  bearings   and    crest    of    the 


Wooden  Spoon,  have  been  freely 
distributed :  and  the  first  perform- 
ance is  an '  Opening  joke,'  or  in  col- 
lege dialect,  the  'Opening  Load.' 
Ferhans  the  prognunme  tells  us  that 
the  'Opening  Load'  is  to  be  a 
'  Torchlight  procession ;'  which, 
when  it  is  perfbrmed,  turns  out  to 
be  simply  a  procession  of  all  the 
red-headed  fellows  of  the  class ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the '  Opening  Load ' 
consists  of  the  bringing  on  to  the 
stage  by  some  of  the  '  Cochs '  a  huge 
chest,  which  being  opened,  out  pops 
the  chosen  but  nitherto  unknown 
Wooden  Spoon-man.  The  rest  of 
the  performances  are  much  such  as 
we  might  expect  from  college  boys. 
There  is  the  university  glee-dub, 
who  come  out  and  stand  in  a  semi- 
circle, in  the  most  faultless  of  black 
dress-suits,  and  who  entertain  us 
with  *  Lauriger  Horatius,'  *  Gaudea- 
mus,*  '  Integer  vitae,'  '  The  Song  of 
the  Spoon,'  and  many  pretty  melo- 
dies and  verses  imagined  by  gifted 
classmates  for  the  occasion.  In 
imitation  of  the  'Junior  Exhibition,' 
one  of  the  performers  comes  out, 
and  indulges  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  Salutatory ;  consisting  of  a 
speech  in  which  English  and  Latin 
are  inextricably  and  ludicrously 
mingled  ^English  words  with  Latin 
terminations,  6cq,,  and  in  which  the 
Juniors  and  the  ladies  are  extrava- 
gantiy  flattered,  and  the  Freshmen 
unmercifiDdly  ridiculed.  Then  come 
hiunorous  fieurces  and  dialogues,  all 
illustrative  of  college  life,  and 
always  acted  with  real  mimic  talent 
and  great  spirit  The  principal  joke 
of  these  scenes  consists  in  making 
caricatures  of  the  professors,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have  some  pecu- 
liarity by  which  they  are  known 
throughout  the  University.  The 
actors  dress  as  nearly  like  the 
reverend  instructors  whom  they  are 
taking  off  as  they  can,  imitate  their 
movements,  tone  of  voice,  and 
manner  of  talking,  often  with  ludi- 
crous fidelity.  Very  likely  there  are 
some  of  the  university  officers  in 
the  vast  audience ;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  permitted  as  on  the  whole 
harmless,  and  a  substitute  perhaps 
for  pranks  which  would  be  mr  from 
harmless.  The  most  serious  part  of 
'Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition*  is  the 
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ceremony  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  —  the  presentation  of  the 
wooden  epoon  to  the  elected  reci- 
pient The  '  Oochlanreati '  are  dis- 
covered sitting  aronnd  the  stage  in 
a  semicircle,  and  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  lays  the  fomous  wooden 
spoon,  some  two  feet  or  so  long,  and 
yery  elegantly  made  and  orna- 
mented. 'The  Gonqnering  Hero 
comes'  haying  been  discoursed  by 
the  famous  brass  band  in  the  gal- 
lery, one  of  the  *  Cochlaureati '  rises, 
takes  the  spoon,  and  turns  to  the 
fortunate  classmate  who,  by  his 
social  qualities,  has  won  it :  and  he, 
rising,  for  the  first  time  betrays  him- 
self as  the  Wooden  Spoon-man  to 
his  classmates  and  the  rest  of  the 
uniyersity  world.  Then  follow  the 
address  of  the  presenting  'Coch,' 
and  the  response  of  the  Wooden 
8poon-man ;  and  after  this,  a  song 
from  the  glee- club  gives  a  finale  to 
the  performances,  and  the  signal  to 
the  ladies  to  gather  their  shawls  and 
opera  cloaks  about  them  and  pre- 
pare to  retire.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wittiest 
writers  and  best  speakers  of  a  class 
are  scarcely  ever  the  most  forward 
scholars  in  the  university  curricu- 
lum :  hence  it  is  that  while  '  Junior 
Exhibition,'  wherein  the  best  scho- 
lars only  are  participants,  is  a  some- 
what dry  and  monotonous  perform- 
ance, the  *  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibi- 
tion,' conducted  by  the  more  clever 
of  the  poorest  scholars,  is  full  of 
interest  and  sparkling  fun,  adcoir- 
able  acting  and  mimicry,  fertility  of 
invention,  gracefulness  in  speaking 
and  composition,  and  inherits  that 
life  and  zest  which  students  always 
infuse  into  anything  from  which 
jollity,  a  good  time,  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness  may  be  ex- 
tracted. 

To  describe  all  the  interesting 
customs  of  our  American  'Alma 
Mater'  would  exhaust  a  good-sized 
volume;  we  can  only  select  hero 
and  there  one,  such  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  character  and  habits 
of  American  students,  and  their 
manner  of  life  in  those  palmy  days 
when  one  has  a  foretaste  and  inkling 
of  the  world's  excitements,  and  a 
measure  of  manhood's  independ- 
ence, without  the  ctires  or  i)eiialtios 
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of  either.  We  will  therefore  omit, 
regretfully,  many  of  the  minor 
phases  of  Yale  student  life,  and 
come  to  that  day  to  which  all  look 
joyfully  forward,  and  yet,  when  it 
comes,  mourn  its  advent-— the  day 
known  among  the  Yale  boys  as '  Pre- 
sentation Day.'  This  day  is  the  laston 
which  the  Senior,  or  outgoing  class, 
attends  university  exercises :  with  it 
virtually  ceases  their  connection  with 
'Alma  Mater.'  They  have  passed 
all  their  examinations,  and  have  won 
the  right  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 
There  is  for  them  no  more  plodding 
over  tomes,  no  more  brain-puzzling 
in  the  higher  mathematics  or  meta- 
physics ;  no  more  attending  on  lec- 
tures and  chapel.  This  day  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  a  month 
later  comes  what  is  called  'Com- 
mencement Day,'  which  corresponds 
to  '  Ck>mmemoration '  at  Oxford. 
The  interval  between  'Presenta- 
tion '  and  '  Commencement  '—that 
is,  between  the  virtual  and  the 
formal  cessation  of  the  connection 
of  the  outgoing  class  with  the  Uni- 
versi^— is  employed  by  those  of  the 
Seniors  who  have  orations  to  deliver 
on  ^e  latter  occasion,  in  '  getting 
up'  their  addresses.  The  rest  of 
the  class  do  nothing  but  *  loaf 
about,'  relieved  of  all  care,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  themselves 
as  best  they  may.  But  to  return  to 
'  Presentation  Day,'  the  first  of  tlie 
two  occasions  referred  to,  when  the 
Seniors  virtually  but  not  formally 
take  leave  of  their  college  life.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  on  this 
day  the  Senior  class  is  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  University  as 
having  passed  all  tlie  examinations, 
and  as  entitled  to  receive  the  bacca- 
laureate degree;  and  it  is  made  the 
occasion  of  a  ceremonious  leave- 
taking  and  parting  of  the  outgoing 
class  from  all  the  friends  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  happy  four  years' 
student  life.  The  morning  is  re- 
served for  the  university  exerdsee  in 
chapel  and  the  afternoon  to  the 
more  enjoyable  social  pastimes  of 
the  class  on  the  college  lawn.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  president  and  officers 
of  the  university,  and  the  undergra- 
duates and  spectators,  asseuible  at 
the  chapel.  The  president  is  in  his 
high  desk,  simply  attired  in  a  black 
a  B 
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silk  gown;  thepiofessorsandtators 
occupy  pewB  on  the  platform,  on 
either  side  of  him;  the  outgoing 
class  occupy  the  pews  of  the  centre 
aisle,  the  other  undergradaates  the 
pews  at  the  sides,  and  the  spectators 
(among  whom  are  many  ladies)  the 
gallery.  The  ceremony  of  *  presen- 
tation' over  (performed  in  Latin), 
the  class  orator  and  poet  mount  the 
platform  in  turn,  and  deliver  their 
compositions.  These  are  elected  by 
the  class,  and  are  usually  the  most 
talented  members  of  it,  each  in  his 
own  particular  sphere,  and  their 
effusions  refer,  of  course,  to  the  day 
— to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
forward-lookings  into  the  future. 
The  class  is  then  invited  to  a  lunch 
with  the  faculty  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University— a  cold  but  very 
palatable  lunch,  not  at  all  stiff,  and 
only  puritanic  in  the  absence  of  all 
potables  stronger  than  lemonade. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  tiie 
reverend  president  and  his  col- 
leagues condescend  to  be  facetious, 
and  let  the  astonished  about-to-be 
alnnmi  into  a  new  phase  of  their 
characters.  Short  speeches  are 
made,  witticisms  abound,  and  it  is  a 
very  jolly  entertainment  altogether. 
The  '  Class  Committee '  has  mean- 
while been  busy  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  performances  of  tiie 
afternoon.  Under  the  noble  and 
wide-spreading  elms  benches  have 
been  arranged  in  a  wide  circle ;  here, 
some  time  after  the  presidential 
lunch,  the  outgoing  class  assemble 
for  their  last  'jolly  time.'  Long 
pipes  and  tobacco,  and  refreshments 
of  a  more  substantial  character,  are 
provided :  the  class  take  their  places 
on  the  benches,  and  throw  them- 
selves without  order  on  the  lawn 
between  them,  and  prepare  to  listen 
to  the  'Class  Histories.'  The  win- 
dows  of  the    dormitories,   which 


overlook  the  scene,  are  filled  with 
the  mothers,  sisters,  cousins,  sweet- 
hearts, and  lady  friends  of  the  stu- 
dents, especially  of  the  outgoing 
class;  and  outside  the  *ring'  is 
collected  a  thick  dense  circle  of  the 
other  undergraduates,  some  of  whom 
stand  on  benches  and  chairs  the 
better  to  view  the  performances. 
The  *  Class  Historians,'  whose  duty 
it  is  to  infuse  as  much  humour  as 
possible  into  their  pieces,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  classmates,  especially 
those  who  have  left  the  University^ 
as  funnily  and  ludicrously  as  pos- 
sible, b^n,  and  proceed  to  give 
histories  of  the  class  amid  much 
applause  and  laughter  at  the  well- 
known  incidents  and  allusions  they 
introduce.  Then  comes  the  sad 
parting  of  the  members  of  the  class 
with  each  other,  each  going  round 
the  ring  and  embracing  and  weep- 
ing manly  tears  over  beloved  friends 
from  whom  he  is  to  part,  and  in 
company  with  whom  he  has  spent 
four  long  happy  years.  The  hist 
ceremony  is  that  of  marching  in 
procession  from  one  college  building 
to  another,  and  heartily  cheering 
each  in  turn :  and  then  the  '  class 
ivy '  is  planted,  a  song  being  sung 
and  a  sprig  of  ivy  being  set  in  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  large  free- 
stone library  edifice,  on  one  of  whose 
stones  is  an  appropriate  inscription^ 
This  last  emblem  and  memorial  de- 
posited, the  class  breaks  up,  nevef 
to  meet  again  as  undergraduates. 

From  these  few  notes  I  hope  the 
English  reader  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive somewhat  of  the  spirit  and 
habits  of  student  life  in  America; 
and  if  they  serve,  in  this  respect,  to 
make  the  sister  races,  however 
little,  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid 
for  having  written  it. 

Oeoboe  Makepeace  Towle. 


H^s^ 
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801ENTIFI0  BIOGRAPHY. 


TO  ihoee  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  progress  of  science  there  can 
be  no  sabjeot  that  can  be  more  in- 
teresting than  sdentifio  biography. 
The  search  after  the  wisdom  that 
Qod  has  so  abundantly  hidden  on 
every  side,  that  man  may  seek  it  out, 
forms  the  highest  exercise  for  the 
highest  powers,  and  hasasnpreme 
interest  for  all  to  whom  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  is  the  dearest  object 
of  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
character  of  such  biography  inde- 
finitely Yaries.  Sometimes  it  is 
merely  the  record  of  the  silent  pro- 
gress achieyed  by  the  thinker  in  his 
study  or  laboratory.  The  narrative 
of  hu3  history  is  simply  the  explana- 
tion of  his  discoveries,  and  the  pe- 
rusal of  an  undiluted  sdentifio  bio- 
graphy becomes  almost  as  difficult 
as  the  perusal  of  the  'Prindpia.' 
Specimens  of  such  a  biography  are 
to  be  found  in  such  a  work  as  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  account  of  Faraday, 
which  has  attained  much  deserved 
popularity,  and  also  in  the  recent 
^Anatomical  Memoirs  of  Professor 
Qoodsir.'  These  may  be  called  se- 
vere books;  but  still,  beyond  any 
abstruse  and  difficult  reading,  they 
have  both  a  scientific  interest  and  a 
deep  human  personal  interest  In 
these  the  scientific  mterest  is  para- 
mount, and  the  literary  interest  is 
subordinate.  There  are  other  works 
of  scientific  biography,  medical  bio- 
graphy, for  example— we  may  in- 
stance the  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
or  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  B^ja- 
min  Brodie — where  personal  inci- 
dents come  uppermost  And  then 
there  are  some  oiographies,  such  as 
those  of  Humboldt  and  Audubon, 
which  give  us  some  of  the  warmest 
colours  of  poetry  and  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  incidents  of  romance. 
A  supreme  moral  interest  is  given 
to  the  lives  of  such  men  of  science, 
who  in  all  their  investigations  and 
their  methods  of  inquiry  thus  work 
out  the  idea  of  Final  Causes ;  when, 
differing  from  such  men  as  M,  Comte 


and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  fireely 
criticise  the  arrangements  of  crea- 
tion, they  believe,  with  such  men  as 
Harvey  and  Whewdl,  that  nature  is 
the  art  erf  God ;  that  the  world  is 
the  result  of  design;  and  that  every 
effect  is  intended,  and  has  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  one  side  of  the  biography  of 
men  of  science  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  description  and  registration  of 
their  achievements  and  the  methods 
of  observation  and  reasoning  by 
which  they  attained  to  their  dis- 
coveries. In  the  highest  order  of 
scientific  discoverers  this  seems  to 
be  attained  by  the  union  of  the  ima- 
ginative with  the  logical  faculty. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  sen- 
tence of  our  great  philosopher,  Fa- 
raday, in  describing  his  youthfiil 
life.  He  delighted,  and  could  be- 
lieve in  the  '  Arabian  Nights ;'  but 
at  tlie  same  time  '  1  could  trust  a 
fact,  and  always  cross-examined  an 
assertion.'  Now  this  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  Sdence  has  told  us 
many  marvels,  and  may  yet  leave 
the  Eastern  imagination  lagging  be- 
hind. We  do  not  indeed,  fiy  over 
the  tops  of  mountains,  but  we  do 
much  the  same  thing,  and  in  less 
time,  by  diving  beneath  them.  An 
ingenious  writer  has  invented  a 
thousand-and-second  night,  in  which 
the  Sultana  tells  her  husband  all  the 
marvels  of  steam,  and  the  Sultan, 
unable  to  put  up  with  such  a  liar 
any  longer,  promptly  has  her  head 
cut  off  the  first  thing  the  following 
morning.  The  man  of  sdence  may 
make  the  most  daring  hypotheses; 
but  in  the  process  of  verification  he 
proceeds  step  by  step  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  certitude,  'lean- 
not  but  doubt,*  says  Faraday, '  that 
he  who,  as  a  mere  philosopher,  has 
most  power  of  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  guessing  by  hypotheses 
as  to  her  mode  of  working,  will  also 
be  most  careful  for  his  own  safe  pro- 
gress and  that  of  others,  to  distin- 
guish the  knowledge  which  consists 
a  B  a 
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of  assumption— by  which  I  mean 
theory  and  hypothesis— from  that 
which  is  the  knowledj^e  of  (ucts  and 
lawR.'  Gnessingr  by  hypothesis  and 
testing  hypothesis  by  experiment,  is 
the  true  habit  of  the  first-iate  scien- 
tifiomind.  Such  a  mind  will  also 
admit  that  the  law  which  seems  to 
bind  phenomena  most  closely  to- 
gether may  be  still  not  the  true  law, 
but  only  proTrigional  formulsa  until 
the  true  law  is  attained. 

There  is  generally  a  correlation 
between  the  mental  and  the  moral 
life  of  men  of  science.  That  pas- 
aionate  loye  of  truth  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  their  researches 
accompanies  them  into  all  other 
ranges  of  life.  This  is  the  fact  that 
lends  a  certain  degree  of  probability 
to  all  apologists  of  Bacon,  and  makes 
us  so  eagerly  welcome  any  evidence 
that  may  be  adduced  on  his  behalf. 
There  is  something  almost  apostolic 
in  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  a 
tnie  son  of  science.  He  becomes  its 
devotee  and  almost  its  martp.  The 
spirit  of  the  man  of  science  in 
much  approximates  to  the  true 
priestly  and  missionary  spirit.  Bank 
and  riches  seem  very  small  things 
and  are  almost  despised  in  the  com- 
parison. Thus  it  was  with  Fu*aday. 
From  any  kind  of  rank  he  shrank 
with  instinctive  abhorrence.  After 
bis  great  discovery  of  magneto- 
electric  induction  —  perhaps  the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  an 
investigator->he  might  easily  have 
made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  entering  into  business  relations ; 
but  he  firmly  resolved  that  he  would 
pursue  science  rather  than  wealth ; 
and  he  not  only  threw  aside  all  these 
material  considerations,  but  again 
and  agam  he  sacrificed  health  as  tho 
result  of  severe  continuous  mental 
strain.  But  he  found  his  own  ex- 
oeeding  great  reward  in  that  intense 
happiness  which  awaits  upon  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  was  enlarging  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
region  of  the  material  universe  over 
which  the  mind  is  progressively  ex- 
tending its  empire.* 

Several  volumes  of  sdentifio  bio- 

*  We  need  hardly  refer  to  Professor 
TyndalJ'g  *  Memoirs  of  Faraday,*  published 
last  yt:ir. 


graphy  have  lately  been  published^ 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  procure  a 
high  place  in  permanent  literature. 
They  contain, in  varying  proportions^ 
the  scientific  element  and  the  bio- 
graphical element  As  a  rule  they 
are  b^  no  means  such  severe  reading 
as  nught  be  imagined;  and  in  their 
ethical  lessons  the  (^mness,  the 
truth,  the  earnestness,  the  patience 
and  accuracy,  the  devoted  love  of 
nature,  might  be  valuable  indeed  to 
this  generation.  As  an  example  of 
scientific  biography,  showing  an  ab- 
solute devotion,  and  even  a  martyr- 
dom to  science,  there  is  no  more 
remarkable  work  than  the  two  hand- 
some, massive  volumes  which  make 
up  the  'Anatomical  Memoirs'  of 
Goodsir.*  To  men  of  science  it  will 
be  a  work  of  sin^ar  and  almost 
unrivalled  attractions,  and  we  are 
using  no  language  of  exaggeration 
when  we  say  that  it  ought  to  receive 
a  place  in  every  considerable  library 
in  the  kingdom.  But  that  portion  for 
which  the  public  will  chiefly  care  is 
that  large  part  of  the  first  volume 
which  is  taken  up  by  Dr.  Lonsdale's 
Memoir,  of  which  the  personal  and 
ethical  interest  is  exceedingly  great ; 
and  we  would  strongly  urge  ui)on 
the  publishers  that  they  would  do 
well  to  issue  this  in  a  separate  form 
suited  for  a  wide  general  circulation. 
Goodsir  possessed  the  genuine  scien- 
tific spirit— the  innate  love  of  truth, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come,  and  to  whatever  results  it 
might  lead.  On  one  occasion  he 
said  to  an  assistant,  *  Now,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, let  us  have  God's  truth  in  the 
measurements.  Gods  truth  is  every- 
thing ;  I  live  for  that.'  He  searched 
into  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of 
organizations  with  unflinching  bold- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  is  truly  said  of  him 
by  the  'Lancet,'  that  'he  yet  re- 
tained his  belief  in  creation,  in  the 
limitation  of  species,  in  revelation, 
and  in  the  essential  distinction  Ikj- 
tween  man  and  all  anthropoid  crea- 
tures.' 
The  Goodsirs  of  Fife  were  for  ge- 

*  'The  Anatomical  Memohv  of  John 
Goodsir,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  UniveiYity  of  Ediubureh.  Editwi 
by  William  Turner.  M.B.  Witli  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Henry  Lonsdale,  M.D. 
Edinbui^h :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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neratioos  a  medical  family.  John 
Goodsir's  grandfather,  and  all  his 
uncles,  and  some  of  his  brethren, 
were  medical  men.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Anstruther,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  drank  in  the  love  of 
natural  science  on  the  shore  and  in 
the  fields,  enjoying  that  frugal,  pious, 
sensible  education  whicb  it  haa  loDg 
been  the  glory  of  Scottish  homes  to 
impart  The  lad  was  always  busy 
about  the  rigging  of  the  small  craft 
in  Anster  harbour,  and  searching 
into  the  contents  of  the  marine 
nets.  Marine  zoology  formed  the 
deepest  charm  for  him ;  and  it  was 
his  greatest  delight  to  be  busy  with 
treasures  on  the  beach,  or  to  haul 
in  a  sheet  while  the  light  fishing- 
smack  was  bounding  over  the  north- 
em  waves.  Pritfessor  Syme,  too, 
coming  into  his  father's  neighbour- 
hood, found  reason  to  commend  the 
boy's  knowledge  and  Icive  of  che- 
mistry. It  seems  to  us  that  in  che- 
mical science,  more  than  in  anr 
other  direction  of  the  human  mind, 
'the  boy  is  &ther  to  the  man.' 
Many  an  instance  might  be  given 
where  such  a  boyhood  as  Goodsir's 
has  prepared  for  such  a  future  life. 
He  early  developed  the  thorough 
love  of  ail  atomy  which  is  the  surest 
sign  of  the  scientific  mind— a  study 
which  is  detested  by  the  idle  medical 
student,  but  without  ^  hich  no  me- 
dical man,  whether  ph>sician  or 
surgeon,  c»n  attain  to  real  eminence. 
For  several  }ears  Goodsir  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  dentist— a  drudgery 
abhorrent  to  a  man  of  his  wide  aims, 
but  which  led  to  tho^e  writings  on 
the  '  Pulps  and  Sacs  of  the  Human 
Teeth'  which  are  among  the  very  best 
things  he  ever  did.  There  is  some- 
thing very  fresh  and  interesting  in 
the  memorable  brotherhood  of  which 
Goodsir  and  Edward  Forbes  were 
fratres,  then  formed  at  Edinburgh. 
Their  motto  was,  'Learning,  love, 
and  wine,'  and  their  title,  *  The  Uni- 
verFal  Brotherhood  of  the  Friends  of 
Truth.'  The  vinous  element  was, 
however,  subsequently  eliminated 
on  account  of  weaker  brethren,  who 
made  it  too  prominent  a  feature  of 
their  system.  When  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  determined  to  make 
their  Museum  of  Anatomical  and 
Natural  Science  adequate   to   the 


wants  of  the  day,  Goodsir  was  made 
their  conservator.  He  had  also  been 
conservator  to  the  Boyal  CJuUege  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  he  her 
came  a  curator  of  that  famous  in- 
stitution, *Tbe  Eoyal  Medical'  of 
Edinburgh. 

Up  in  an  attic,  or  topmost  flight,  in 
Edinburgh,  which  some  called  the 
barracks,  and  others  'our  palace,' 
there  used  to  meet  a  wonderful 
concentration  of  the  genius  and 
learning  of  Edinburgh;  and  many 
were  the  illustrious  men,  foreigners 
included,  who  climbed  those  many 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  simple  social 
gatherings  which,  as  intellectual 
feasts,  left  vulgar  wealth  poor  in- 
deed. 

As  Demonstrator  and  Curator  of 
the  University  Museum,  and  8ul)so- 
quently  as  l*rofessor  of  Anatomy, 
Goodsir's  achieved  portion  was  dig- 
nifled  and  important  enough,  and  hie 
considered  that  he  had  attained  the 
pedestal  of  his  ambition.  He  is 
most  honourably  dii»tinguished  as 
having  brought  the  system  of  teach- 
ing anatomy  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection.  To  the  very  end  of  his 
life  Goodsir  was  himself  a  learner, 
and  looked  on  the  most  common- 
place forms  as  susceptible  of  a  higher 
mterpretation  than  they  had  as  yet 
received.  John  Hunter,  the  ana- 
tomist and  surgeon,  was  his  great 
ideal.  He  saw  that,  after  all,  prac- 
tice was  the  great  end  of  mmical 
education,  carrying  it  into  active 
use,  supplementing  it  with  daily 
experiments,  rounding  the  circle  of 
science,  co-operating  with  mens 
knowledge,  and  fraught  with  the 
highest  practical  biei«ings.  Ho 
wished  also  for  more  extended  mcauH 
to  carry  on  his  scientific  researches 
in  a  more  extended  way.  We  fully 
see  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and 
therefore  we  own  to  being  con- 
siderably astonished  at  his  conduct; 
for,  not  being  elected  to  the  office  of 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary, 
he  cut  the  institution  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Asa  medical  man 
he  was  also  culpably  neglectful  of 
all  the  laws  of  health.  He  altogether 
overtaxed  himself.  His  face  was 
pallid,  and  his  limbs  shaky.  The 
loss  of  his  brother  Harry,  who  was 
surgeon  to  Sir  John  Frankb'n's  fatal 
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expedition,  and  of  his  friend  Edward 
Forbes,  were  sad  blows  to  him.  He 
woald  work  seven  hoars  a  day  all 
through  his  holidays.  Even  when 
he  went  abroad  his  chief  notion  of 
enjoyment  was  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  day  in  working  through  foreign 
museums.  And  so  he  completely 
broke  up.  His  class  saw  him  day 
by  day  dying  on  his  feet,  and  con- 
tmuing  his  lectures  till  he  fell  pros- 
trate and  insensible.  His  friends  had 
in  vain  vehemently  urged  upon  him 
that  it  was  better  to  live  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  add  another 
name  to  its  list  of  martyrs.  Had  he 
more  wisely  distributed  his  time  and 
husbanded  his  resources,  he  might 
have  attained  a  much  higher  degree 
of  success  in  those  large  aims  which 
he  purposed  to  himself.  As  it  was, 
there  was  hardly  auy  greater  ana- 
tomist in  these  kingdoms,  or  one 
whose  name  is  more  known  and 
honoured  abr(»d.  It  is  hardly  here, 
however,  that  we  can  venture  to  de- 
scribe the  precise  nature  of  his 
work. 

We  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  sci- 
entific biography  than  that  furnished 
by  the  recent'  Memoir  of  Dr.  Harvey.'* 
It  is  a  fascinating  book,  written 
throughout  in  a  thoroughly  popular 
style  and  replete  with  the  highest 
interest  and  instruction.  Dr.  Har- 
vey was  not  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coverers or  theorists  of  science ;  his 
humbler  walk  lay  in  paths  more 
susceptible  of  being  followed  by 
thoughtful  and  industrious  imita- 
tor&  He  was,  if  any  man,  a  born 
botanist.  The  wild  flower  and  the 
seaweed  were  for  him  objects  more 
glorious  than  all  the  glory  of  So- 
lomon. From  a  child  he  manifested 
the  most  intense  love  of  natural 
scenery.  To  collect  all  the  butterflies 
he  could,  to  gather  shells  on  the 
beach  and  arrange  them  in  order, 
to  collect  all  the  plants  that  came 
in  his  way,  were  the  amusement  of 
childhood,  which  to  many  might 
have  seemed  childish  enough.    We 

♦  *  Memoir  of  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
late  Prolesijor  of  Botany,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  With  Selections  from  his  Jourmd 
and  Correspondence.'    Bell  and  Daldy. 


only  wish  that  children  more  gene- 
rally possessed  such  tastes,  and  that 
those  about  them  knew  how  to  de- 
velop and  foster  that  love  of  nature, 
which,  in  the  case  of  many,  leads  to 
the  highest  results,  and  in  the  case 
of  all,  is  fraught  with  the  purest 
enjoyment.  In  the  case  of  Harvey 
the  bye-play  became  the  business  of 
life,  and  when  his  ordinary  avoca- 
tions failed  him,  gave  him  po- 
sition, eminence,  and  fame.  Wher- 
ever he  wandered  the  young  natu- 
ralist collected  specimens  with  a 
zeal  that  created  opportunities  and 
overcame  all  obstacles.  He  ven- 
tured to  send  some  specimens  to 
Sir  William  Hooker,  who  sent  him 
the  kindest  of  answers  and  lots  of 
parcels  from  his  duplicates.  But 
while  he  was  becoming  an  admirable 
naturalist,  he  also  satisfied  himself 
and  his  friends  that  he  would  never 
make  a  good  man  of  business. 

A  good  opening  presented  itself 
to  him  at  the  Gape.  His  family 
were  Whigs,  and  nis  brother  had 
got  a  party  appointment  as  Trea- 
surer to  the  Gape.  He  accompanied 
him,  and  was  soon  wild  with  deHght 
at  the  flora  of  the  country.  The 
climate  did  not  suit  the  brother. 
The  Treasurer,  returning  home  on 
furlough,  died,  and  his  office  was 
passed  on  to  his  younger  brother, 
the  naturalist  His  duties  were 
discharged  faithfully,  but  the  chief 
employment  of  his  time  was  the 
scientific  peregrination  of  Table 
Mountain  and  other  localities.  The 
climate  was  against  him,  and  his 
heart  was  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
counting  the  days  which  tnust  pass 
before  he  could  retire.  Leave  of 
absence  enabled  him  to  revisit  his 
^ends  and  make  a  tour  in  Italy. 
His  third  residence  at  the  Gape  did 
not  last  long,  for  he  was  now  defi- 
nitely obliged  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. But  he  was  not  thrown  out 
of  work.  While  he  had  been  occu- 
pied in  official  labours,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist  had  been 
steadily  growing..  There  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  Harvey  became  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium,  and  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany. 

The  instinct  of  travel  was  strong 
upon  Professor  Harvey.    As  a  bota- 
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nist  he  carried  with  him  his  library 
and  his  business  wherever  he  might 
go.  He  visited  the  Devons&e 
coast,  and  made  scientific  acquaint- 
ances in  London.  Then  he  ex- 
panded his  wings  for  a  longer  flight 
He  made  a  long  tour  in  America, 
giving  scientific  lectures  in  Boston, 
and  making  friends  with  Long- 
fellow, Agassiz,  and  Laura  Bhdg- 
man.  Switzerland  formed  an  in- 
terlude before  longer  travels,  which 
extended  to  the  Antipodes.  Then 
he  ranged  to  his  hearths  content 

*  On  fh>m  island  unto  Island  at  the  gateway  of 
the  day.' 

In  Ceylon  'we  drove  for  miles 
through  one  vast  "Ward's  case," 
of  cocoa-nut,  areca,  and  other  palms, 
ferns  without  end,  and  very  many 
noble  tropical  shrubs  in  blossom 
....  a  perfect  paradise  of  wooded 
hills,  open  valleys  with  rich  vege- 
tation, and  glorious  forms  of  tro- 
pical plants.'  Thence  he  went  to 
Australia,  which,  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  he  considered  to  be 
a  'topsy-turvy'  country.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  collections  at 
low  water,  and  was  '  dependent  on 
storms  for  throwing  up  weeds.' 
He  was  accosted  one  day  by  a 
settler,  who  made  the  sensible  but 
prosaic  suggestion  that  he  should 
point  out  some  seaweed  'good  to 
eat,  good  for  something,  in  fact' 
In  Norfolk  Bay  he  got  some  ex- 
periences of  the  convicts,  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  a  more  fovourable  idea  of  the 
transportation  system  than  is  ordi- 
narily the  case.  He  found  the  con- 
victs very  civil,  and  some  of  them 
helped  him  in  his  dredging.  He 
went  to  see  the  quarters  occupied 
by  William  Smith  O'Brien.  They 
were  very  comfortable,  a  cottage, 
'commanding  a  very  pretty  pros- 
pect and  had  quite  a  cheerful  as- 
pect. He  was  supplied  with  books 
and  writing  materials  and  literature. 
I  was  tola  that  he  worked  in  his 
garden,  which  had  beautiful  shrubs 
and  flowers.'  Afterwards  he  went 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  to  the 
Friendly  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  We 
have  never  met  with  anything  more 
eminently  satisfactory  than  Dr.  Har- 
vey's account  of  Christian  missions 


in  these  islands.    They  immeasur- 
ably outweigh  the  shallow,  virulent 
rubbish  talked  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Burton.    He  thence  got  to  Pa- 
nama and  so  home,  having  travelled 
round  the  world,  and  been  absent 
three  years.    He  did  not  live  very 
many  years  after  these  prolonged 
travels.   He  married,  but  soon  after- 
wards his  health  gave  way.    Among 
other  places  he  visited  Arcachon,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  beneficial 
.  effect  of  the  aroma  of  its  pine  forests. 
This  also  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  excursion  into  the 
Pyrenees.     Professor  Harvey  died 
of  consumption  at  Torquay  in  1866. 
His  mentiu  history  is  highly  inte- 
resting.    In  early  life   he  was  a 
Quaker,  and  he  talked  that  curious 
nngrammatical  tingo  in  which  the 
Quakers  of  the  present  day  delight 
'Thou  expects,*  'dost  thee  know,' 
is  the  style  of  thing.     He  found 
little  satisfaction  in  Quaker  writ- 
ings, and    his   experience   enables 
us  to   understand  why*  that  once 
important  body  is  now  hopelessly 
declining.    The  Church  of  England 
may  be  proud  of  him  as  a  convert, 
for  he  brought  into  religious  matters 
the  most  vigorous  spirit  of  science, 
and  freely  elected  her  communion 
as  his  own  amid  the  religions  of  the 
world.     Many  of  his  remarks,  as 
bearing  on  the  science  of  the  day, 
are  full  of  moral  interest  '  Science,' 
he  writes,  'Ib  always  in  progress; 
always  polishing  off  old   surfaces 
and  bringing  out  new.    In  her  eye 
nothing  is  final ;  her  faith  knows  no 
repose,  looks  forward  to  no  future 
rest    She  cannot  conceive  either  of 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  neither  hath 
she  any  goal    conceivable  to  our 
minds.'     He  writes  several  letters 
to  Dr.  Asa   Gray  on   Darwinism. 
'I  am  fully  disposed  to  admit  na- 
tural selections  are  vera  causa  of 
much  change,  but  not  as  the  vera 
catiaa  of  species.'    '  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, per  ae,  to  a  doctrine  of  deri- 
vative  descent     Why  should   I? 
One  mode  of  creation  is  as  feasible 
to  the  Almighty  as  another,  and,  as 
put  by  you,  is  very  consonant  to 
sound  doctrine.    I  have  had  a  short 
friendly  correspondence  with  Dar- 
win on  the  subject,   but   without 
much  result  one  way  or  the  other. 
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....   A  good  deal  of  Darwin  reads 
to  me  like  an  ingenions  dream.' 

Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan's  edition  of 
'  Audubon's  Life  **  brings  before  us  a 
scientific  biography  full  of  personal 
and  adventurous  interest  The 
rambles  of  this  great  ornithologist 
and  ornithological  painter  are  roman- 
tic in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
book  is  partly  made  up  of  plentiful 
quotations  from  Audubon's  own  ma- 
nuscripts, and  partly  with  the  story 
with  which  these  manuscripts  have 
supplied  him.  Audubon  has  cer- 
tainly met  no  Boswell.  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan  possesses  the  critical  fa- 
culty, whicn  he  promptly  exercises 
at  the  expense  of  his  subject.  Au- 
dubon was  veiy  handsome  and  cor- 
respondingly vain ;  he  especial] v  ad- 
mired the  curve  of  his  nose  and  the 
longitude  of  his  hair;  he  was  reck- 
less, inconsiderate,  and  self-opinion- 
ated—all which  imperfections  Mr. 
Bobert  Buchanan  does  not  fail  to 
set  forth  with  the  candid  impar- 
tiality of  true  friendship.  But  Au- 
dubon had  good  health,  a  good  wife, 
and  a  good  heart,  and  through  an 
immense  variety  of  ups  and  downs 
he  survived  to  a  good  old  age.  He 
was  a  bom  genius,  in  the  way  of 
artist,  naturalist,  and  vagabond. 
The  lighthearted  way  in  which  he 
would  leave  his  wife  and  children 
to  get  their  own  living  as  they 
oould  while  he  was  off  to  the  woods, 
is,  in  our  over-civilized  state  of  so- 
ciety, a  matter  of  much  admiration. 
His  Ufe  is  crowded  with  enough  ad- 
ventures to  set  up  any  number  of 
adventurers.  At  one  time  he  oould 
not  keep  his  journal  because  he  had 
no  money  wherewith  to  buy  a  book 
of  blank  paper,  and  had  to  main- 
tain himself  by  giving  lessons  in 
drawing  and  dancing.  He  came 
over  to  England,  wititi  what  intro- 
ductions he  could,  in  order  to  get 
subscribers  for  his  great  work. 
Here  he  was  received  with  much 
kindness,  and  Professor  Wilson 
wrote  an  article  about  him  in 
'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  by  which 

*  *  The  Life  and  Adventui-es  of  .Tolm 
James  i\udulK)n,  the  Maturalist.'  Edited 
from  Matei-ials  supplied  by  his  Widow,  by 
Robert  Buchanan.  Sampson  Low,  Sou, 
and  Marston. 


he  has  chiefly  been  made  known 
to  Englishmen.  At  Edinburgh  he 
made  the  acquu'ntance  of  all  the 
celebrities—Sir  Walter  Scott,  Basil 
Hall,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Mr.  M*Culloch, 
and  others.  *  Jeffrey  is  a  little  man, 
with  a  serious  face,  and  a  dignified 
air.  He  looks  both  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  talks  with  so  much 
volubility  he  is  rather  displeasing. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Jeffrey 
seemed  to  discover  that  if  he  was 
Jeffrey  I  was  Audubon.'  The  sen- 
sitive naturalist  was  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  showed  him 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Morton,  and 
highly  indignant  at  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  daughters  of 
Lady  Mansfield.  He  showed  them 
his  collection  of  drawings  to  amuse 
them,  and  was  soon  afterwards  cut 
by  them  at  a  public  assembly  as  if 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  We  have 
an  amusing  instance  of  his  simplicity 
in  his  account  of  a  dinner  at  Sir 
James  Riddell's.  'The  style  here 
far  surpassed  even  Lord  Morton's ; 
fine  gentltmen  waited  on  us  at  table, 
and  two  of  them  put  my  cloak  about 
my  shoulders  notwithstanding  my 
remonstrances.'  His  success  in 
London  was  very  considerable,  but 
he  was  for  a  time  almost  heart- 
broken at  the  London  distress 
which  was  revealed  to  him.  He 
passed  over  to  Paris,  where  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Baron  Cuvier  and 
Geofi&oy  St  Hilaire.  He  found  that 
he  could  get  more  subscribers  in 
Manchester  than  in  Paris.  Then 
he  got  back  to  America  after  this 
successful  transatlantic  foray,  and 
his  position  was  much  helped  in 
America  by  his  European  success. 

To  see  Audubon  in  his  glory  wo 
should  observe  him  in  that  forest 
life  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
with  descriptions  of  which  this  book 
abounds.  He  is  spending  days  in 
the  forest,  with  Daniel  Boone,  or 
some  old  hnnter,  living  on  the  trout 
of  the  stream,  and  the  vem'son  or 
bear's  flesh  which  their  rifies  have 
procured.  Sometimes  he  is  ven- 
turing on  encounters  wiUi  alliga- 
tors in  swamps  or  by  rivers  when 
he  wants  a  specimen  for  drawings. 
Then  we  have  some  fearful  story 
which  came  within  his  experience 
or  knowledge,  of  being  nearly  toma- 
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hawked  by  Indians  or  lost  in  a  forefet. 
Once  amid  pools,  swamps,  and  rank 
grass,  he  alights  on  a  small  island 
oovered  with  wild  orange  trees  over 
which  the  hamming  birds  are  flut- 
tering. Then  again  we  have  his 
adventares  with  the  wreckers  of  the 
Floiidas  and  the  turtlers  of  the 
Tortngas.  Then  again  he  yisits 
bleak,  inhospitable  coasts  of  La- 
brador, but,  neyertheless,  knee-deep 
in  mosses,  and  with  the  downy 
eider  ducks  nestling  under  the 
craggy  boughs  of  the  flr  trees. 
Then  he  is  out  at  sea  amid  the 
whalers  and  in  the  cod-fisheries. 
Then  there  are  adventures  with 
snakes  and  wolves^  and  human 
beings  more  subtle  and  more  cruel 
than  either.  Wherever  there  was 
the  unusual  phase  of  nature  or  of 
human  nature  to  be  seen,  thither 
was  Audubon  led  by  an  irresistible 
attraction.  Birdswe  find  mentioned 
jHtsmn,  for  to  this  pursuit  he  dedi- 
^catod  his  life,  and,  in  return^  this 
'pursuit  gave  him  his  great  fame 
and  a  modest  competence.  It  was 
quite  in  his  old  age  that  he  made 
his  last  and  grandest  journey  into 
the  far  wilderness  of  the  west.  The 
incidents  related  in  this  work  might 
well  furnish  forth  a  dozen  ordinary 
volumes  of  travel.  He  was  seventy 
years  old  when  he  went  into  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  and  after  u 
quiet  sweet  rest  of  a  few  years  his 
mind  utterly  failed  him.  But  on 
the  day  he  died,  '  one  of  the  sons 
said, "  Minnie,  father's  eyes  have  now 
their  natural  expression;*'  and  the 
departing  man  reached  out  his  arms, 
took  his  wife's  and  children's  hands 
between  his  own,  and  passed  peace- 
fully awaju' 

But  scientific  biography  has  its 
lighter  as  well  as  its  severer  side. 
This  is  in  some  degree  brought  out 
in  a  recent  work  on  English  Engi- 
neer^^,*  a  work  which  contains  many 
pleasant,  pketchy  chapters.  The 
author  has  sho%vn  much  skill  in 
steering  clear  of  Mr.  Smiles.  Of 
course  there  is  a  tragic  side  even 
here,  and  there  are  those  of  our 

*  *  Peiitonal  Recollections  of  English  En- 
gineers, and  of  the  Introduction  of  the  RaiI- 
way  JSptiin  into  the  United  Kinjjdoni,' 
By  a  Civil  Engineer,  author  of  the  *  Trinity 
of  Itflly.'     Hoddev  and  Stoughton. 


engineers  who  have  wojko;!  them- 
selves to  death.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  floating  anecdote 
extant  respecting  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  the  country,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  suooessfuUy  caught 
and  fixed  in  this  volume,  but  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  ana  very  well 
worth  collecting  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  our  writers.  Macadamizing 
had  hithertabeen  the  highest  triumph 
of  English  road-«ngineering.  Mr. 
Macadam  was  an  dd  Scottish  gen- 
tleman, who,  living  in  a  neighbour- 
hood of  detestable  roads,  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  that  if  you  would 
only  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity 
of  small  stones  you  will  keep  it  dry 
and  prevent  ruts.  He  also  econo- 
mically resolved  that  the  necessary 
process  of  gradual  conuninution 
should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the 
constructors  of  the  road  but  by  the 
carriage  wheels  of  those  that  used 
it.  People  laughed  at  the  fuible  of 
the  old  gentleman^  but  before  he 
died  he  was  making  ten  thousand 
a  year  by  his  superintendence  of 
the  various  mail  xoeA  trusts  on  his 
system.  Coachmen  were,  of  course, 
very  slow  to  believe  the  railways 
could  improve  upon  the  maoidam- 
ized  road.  They  were  very  angry 
with  the  unreasonable  public  'They 
will  want,' said  an  honest  coachman, 
'to  leave  London  at  nine  o'clock 
and  get  to  Oxford  at  five  minutes 
before  nine.'  The  author  remarks  : 
'  The  honest  coachman  little  thought 
that  he  was  a  prophet.  We  do  not 
yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  late^ 
but  our  electric  messages  do.' 

The  first  railway  approach  to 
London  was  from  Camden  Town  to 
Euston  Square,  anticipating  all  the 
future  difficulties  of  metropolitan 
railways.  Those  memorable  public- 
houses  to  which  the 'busses  run  had 
then  a  strictly  bucolic  character. 
The  Swiss  Cottage  and  the  Eyre 
Arms  then  stood  amid  shaded  fields, 
the  green  country  being  interposed 
between  them  and  the  City.  The 
dwellers  in  Mornington  Crescent 
would  find  people  clambering  over 
their  walls  and  making  holes  in 
their  summer-houses.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  roystering  fun  and 
adventure  in  those  da^s  for  engi- 
neers, especially  in  their  dealings 
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with  those  who  had  nnwiUiDgly  to 
learn  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  Our  •  Engineer ' 
'is  especially  fond  of  talking  about 
Brunei.  One  day,  on  the  opening 
of  a  line^  Brunei  went  to  a  great 
breakfast  given  by  a  director.  The 
director  was  a  Qaaker  and  a  tee- 
totaller, and  though  he  gave  them 
pines  and  grapes,  he  would  give 
them  nothing  else  but  coffee.  Brunei 
said  that  at  that  hour  he  must  have 
a  pint  of  beer.  The  host  was  in- 
exorable, and  so  Branel,  followed 
by  several  gentlemen,  left  the  house 
and  repaired  to  the  nearest '  public,' 
and  then  returned  to  fiQish  their 
costly  feed.  He  relates  a  good 
anecdote  of  Stephen^n.  One  day 
he  got  into  a  great  rage  with  one  of 
the  contractors.  'So-and-so,  you 
are  a  great  scoundrel'  '  Well,  sir,' 
meekly  replied  the  delinquent,  *I 
know  I  am.'  Stephenson  was  de- 
molished by  this  candid  admission. 
But  Brunei  he  knew  best,  and  Brunei 
is  his  favourite,  and  the  author 
of  the  broad  gauge  was  eminently  a 
great  man.  He  gave  to  English 
travelling  its  speed  and  luxury,  and 
made  the  narrow-gauge  people  sub- 
stitute the  loDg  six- wheeled  engine 
for  the  jumping  four-wheel.  The 
personal  character  of  the  great 
engineer,  perhaps  imperious  and 
arbitrary,  is  full  of  interest,  and 
mellowed  beautifully  towards  its 
close. 

We  wonder  what  will  be  the 
character  of  our  next  great  indus- 
trial achievement.  For  ourselves 
we  have  Uttle  doubt  but  it  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  highway 
with  France  and  the  Continent, 
whether  by  a  tunnel,  or  by  steam- 
floats,  or  by  an  embajikment,  or  by 
a  viaduct  We  may  then,  when 
the  Euphrates  line  is  complete, 
travel  all  the  way  to  India  by  rail- 
way. We  are  always  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  great  discoveries. 
When  that  probleih  which  was 
always  before  the  mind  of  Groodsir 
— what  is  the  physiological  law  in 
organisms  which  correspoods  to 
the  law  of  gravity  in  matter? — 
is  discovered  and  turned  to  profit- 
able use;  when  the  naturalist  has 
unravelled  fresh  healing  secrets  of 
plant   and    herb;    when    medical 


science  has  promoted  the  cuzabiliiy 
of  disease,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  multiplied  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  life ;  when  the  span 
of  our  days  is  lengthened  and  ren- 
dered infinitely  more  tolerable,  the 
inquiry  arises.  What  is  the  final 
cause,  the  great  end  of  all  this? 
Why  is  it  that  in  our  day  discovery 
has  been  so  potent,  and  the  forces 
of  the  sun  stored  up  for  years  be- 
neath the  soil  are  ready  for  our 
service  in  abridging  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  labour  and  speeding  mu- 
tual intercourse,  and  barriers  chang- 
ing into  highways,  and  man  is  every- 
where drawn  into  closer  contact  with 
his  brother  man,  save  that  the  bene- 
volent intention  of  the  Great  Ruler 
is  revealed,  that  the  great  boon 
of  Leisure,  in  a  sabbatic  prelude, 
is  given  to  his  creatures  through 
all  these  infinite  savings  of  their 
strength,  that  they  may  grow  more 
in  thought,  in  knowledge,  in  soul, 
in  worth,  if  only  our  greed  does  not  • 
cause  us  to  sacrifice  all  higher 
good  into  the  passion  for  accumu- 
lation, and  turn  our  very  blessings 
to  a  curse  ? 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  GLUBS. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  was  show- 
ing me  some  old  letters,  unpub- 
lished, which  he  had  received  from 
William  Mackworth  Praed.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  always 
regarded  as  a  very  promising  young 
man,  one  of  those  who  are  always 
very  promising  young  men  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  letters 
related  to  political  matters,  and  I 
may  mention,  since  the  times  have 
now  become  historical,  that  Praed 
said  he  could  make  himself  use- 
ful at  the  clubs  *by  spreading 
rumours,'  &c.  It  may  be  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  floating 
opinions  of  the  clubs,  but  to  my 
mind  such  a  sentence  fully  explains 
what  puzzled  so  many  people  at  the 
time,  why  Macaulay  should  succeed 
so  well  and  Praed  comparatively 
fail.  We  cannot  fancy  that  Ma- 
caulay would  ever  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  spread  auy  kinds  of  rumours. 
On  the  whole,  we  don  t  believe  in 
the  epigrammatic  sparkle,  the  wit 
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and  wisdom  of  cinbs.  Yon  hear 
scandal  there,  and  some  good  stories, 
and  get  some  of  the  earliest  items 
of  political  intelligence,  which  cer- 
tainly oozes  oat  in  a  carious  way. 
Occasionally,  too,  you  may  hear 
some  real  pathos  and  eloquence  if 
your  club  has  procured  some  re- 
markably good  wine  or  secured  a 
peculiarly  gifted  cook. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
floating  converse  of  the  hour  is  to 
separate  the  frivolous  and  transi- 
tory  subjects    from    those   which 
possess  a  real  and  perhaps  an  abid- 
ing  interest     The  stray  facts  of 
our  time  may  become  history ;  the 
stray    thoughts   portions    of  sys- 
tematized truths.    Among  the  sub- 
jects thai  have  been  eagerly  dis- 
cussed of  lato,  there  are  certainly 
not  a  few  that  possess  a  supreme 
interest,  and    are  well  worthy  of 
all  the  ventilation  which  the  wits 
of  clubs,  or  other's  wits— for  clubs 
certainly  possess   no   monopoly — 
can  bestow.    Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
speech  in  bringing  forward  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  gave  the  quidnuncs  as 
much  to  do  as  they  could  possibly 
manage.    The  effort  was  a  magni- 
ficent one,  a  near  approximation  to 
that   series    of    budget    speeches 
which  are  now  things  of  the  past. 
Lord  Salisbury's  gathering  at  Hat- 
field certainly  seems  to  be  bearing 
much    fruit    in   the   conspicuous 
moderation  of  the  measure.    It  is 
confiscation  and  it  is  even  revolution 
in  the  judgment  of  many  people; 
but  did  ever  confiscation  or  revolu- 
tion come  in  so  mild  a  form  ?    That 
long  pause  of  many  months  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  before  enun- 
ciating his  principle  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  money  has  re- 
sulted in  an  idea  of  that  simplicity 
and  effectiveness  well  worth  long 
incubation.    Revenues  given  up  to 
the  afflicted  and  distressed  are  still 
devoted  to  most  sacred  uses ;  and  if 
the  Premier  adheres  to  the   prin- 
ciple of  his  measure,  we  shall  not 
have  a  deprivation  but  a  redistribu- 
tion of  church  property.    And  if 
the  clubs  discuss  Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  humane  provisions,  I  think 
the  clubs  may  take  a  most  necessary 
lesson  home  to  themselves,  for  the 
way  in  which  various  of  them  have 


persistently  refosed  to  promote 
their  own  local  charities,  and  have 
drawn  broader  and  sharper  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  rich  and 
poor,  which  every  civilized  state 
shouJd  seek  to  obliterate  as  far  as 
possible,  reflecte  little  credit  on 
their  collective  benevolence  and 
patriotism. 

The  'Saurin  v.  Starr'  case  has 
perhaps  been  too  contemptuously 
treated  by  the  wits.    The  mass  of 
circumstances  were  trivial  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  is  easy  to  lament 
that  judge,  jury,  and  counsel  were 
occupied  for  three  weeks  over  such 
a  case,     fiat  I  question  whether 
any  three  weeks  of  lawsuits  have 
ever  been  so  fertile  in  broad  general 
resulte.     The   Saurins,    originally 
quite   humble   people,  I    believe, 
never  contemplated  that  the  trial 
would  have   extended   to  such  a 
length  or  have  occupied  so  large  an 
amount  of  public  attention.  Every- 
body seems  satisfied  with  the  ver- 
dict,  especially   as    the   damages 
given  were  so  exceedingly  moderate. 
Miss  Sanrin  was  teased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  tortured,  but  mani- 
festly she  was  a  very  disagreeable 
kind  of  young  woman  to  have  in  a 
convent     But  the  blow  given  to 
the  conventual  system  will  be  felt 
all  over  the  world.    Much  may  be 
said,  on  abstract  given,  both  for  and 
against  the  theory  of  the  convente, 
but  it  is  just  one  of  those  systems 
which  is  fitly  judged  by  experience. 
And,  practically,  it  is  found  to  work 
exceedingly    iU.      Indirectly    an- 
other heavy  blow  has  been  strack  at 
the  papal  power.     The  pope  will 
be  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his 
view  that  a  death  shock  has  been 
given  to  the  power  of  the  tiara.    In 
countries  where  it  had  long  been 
absolute,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  poli- 
tical revolution  has  been  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  in  free  countries,  where 
Protestantism  has  long  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  where,  from  excess 
of  hberality,  we  were  disposed  to 
regard  conventual  institutions  ten- 
derly, this  is  just  the  kind  of  blow 
which  will  most  effectually  add  to 
Boman  decadence. 

The  great  political  problems  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  ought 
to  receive  the  most  serious  atton- 
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tion  from  all  men  of  thout^ht  and 
culture,  but  the  sad  rule  in  fiocial 
circles  is  that  the  weightiest  mat- 
ters are  considered  least.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Asiatic  Switzer- 
land, that  Affghanistan  range  of 
mountains  which  is  fast  becoming 
the  sole  barrier  between  British  and 
Eussian  power  in  Asia?  There  was 
a  time  when  the  two  nations  wonid 
be  preparing  to  elude  each  other  in 
diplomacy  and  combat  each  other  in 
war ;  but  surely  in  this  stage  of  the 
world's  history  we  may  trust  a  little 
more  to  frankness,  fairness,  and 
good  feeling.  May  we  trust  to  these 
influeoces  with  the  United  States  ? 
To  what  may  we  most  rightly  attri- 
bute the  rejection,  not  ill  for  us, 
of  the  Alabama  convention  ?  Is  it 
that  they  will  not  have  it  dooe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hated 
President  whose  last  message  was  a 
crowning  insult  to  them,  or  is  it 
that  a  grievance,  which  may  be 
a  casus  hlH,  is  too  precious  to  be 
adjusted  by  anti-British  senti- 
ment? 


BECENT  1H)KTRY. 

Wo  ai-e  very  glad  to  hear,  from 
speculative  brethren,  that  poetry  is 
no  longer  a  mere  drug  in  the  market, 
but  that  it  is  '  looking  up '  in  the 
commercial  estimate  of  publishers. 
Such  a  fa/ct  as  this — if  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  fiettrly  ascertained  to  be  a 
fact — indicates  an  immense  advance. 
The  general  average  of  readers  must 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  are 
laying  aside  sensational  novels  and 
betaking  themselves  to  poetry— not 
alone  that  highest  poetry  of  Milton 
and  Shelley,  but  that  milder  and 
more  human  poetry  that  may  edu- 
cate and  lead  up  to  the  elder  sons 
of  song.  Several  very  interesting 
volumes  of  poetry  have  recently  ap- 
peared, and,  on  the  principle  of 
jjluce  aux  dames,  we  will  begin  with 
*  Poems  by  Menella  Bute  Smedley.' 

Some  of  Miss  Smed ley's  poems 
have  obtained  much  deserved  popu- 
larity in  our  contemporaries, '  Qood 
Words,'  the  *  Daily  News/  &c.  As 
a  whole,  those  poems  are  exceed- 
ingly good,  but  we  also  confess  to 
some  little  disappointment  We 
have  higher  expectations  of  Miss 


Smedley  than  she  has  satisfied  by 
the  geneial  level  of  this  volume. 
There  is  a  strength  and  tenderness, 
a  lyric  boldness,  a  beauty  and  energy 
of  phrase  about  some  of  her  pieces 
that  make  us  believe  Miss  Smedley 
has  got  to  make  a  higher  mark  as  a 
poetess  than  the  very  considerable 
mark  which  she  has  already  at- 
tained. In  such  a  poem  as  'The 
Contrast,'  where,  according  to  ber 
wont,  she  is  too  merciful  to  an  un- 
worthy husband,  we  have  a  subtlety 
and  delicacy  which  can  hardly  be 
improved  on.  This  is  her  best  vein. 
The  longest  poem  in  this  book  U 
the  drama  of  'Lady  Grace,'  and 
with  this  we  own  we  are  least  satis- 
fied. This  drama  will  be  popular, 
for  it  is  extremely  amusing,  and 
miffht,  without  much  difficulty,  bo 
fitted  for  representation  on  the  stage. 
Miss  Smedley  has  a  keen  and  most 
thorough  sense  of  humour,  and  wo 
enjoy  her  fun,  but  she  is  essentially 
a  poetess  in  the  highest  walks  to 
which  poetesses  attain,  and  we  re- 
gret that  in  a  thin  volume  so  much 
space  should  have  been  given  to 
dramas  which  might  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  such  perfect  lyrics  or 
picture-poems  m  *The  Little  Fair 
Soul '  or  *  April  Shadows.' 

The  'Story  of  Lady  Grace'  is 
worth  the  telling,  and  is  one  more 
exhibition  of '  the  girl  of  the  period.' 
Lady  Grace  AumerlOi  the  young 
widow  of  an  old  man,  whom  she  had 
married  without  a  spark  of  love,  re- 
morsefully determines  to  dedicate 
herself  and  her  substance  to  her 
nephew  and  niece.  Visiting  her 
lawyer,  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
benevolent  intentions,  she  expresses 
her  desire  to  see  the  young  people, 
herself  being  unseen.  The  lawyer 
explains  that  nothing  is  more  easy, 
and  accordingly  the  young  cousins 
are  discerned,  abundantly  chaffing 
one  another,  and  the  officer  teaching 
the  young  lady  how  to  smoke  cigars. 
Lady  Grace,  however,  is  large- 
hearted,  and  can  make  allowances 
for  young  people  if  there  is  nothing 
worse  in  the  background.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  me  lawyer  is  in 
love  with  the  young  widow,  and 
was  so  as  a  school  lad,  though  he 
has  changed  his  name,  and  she  has 
quite  forgotten  him.    There  is  some 
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ambiguity  about  Lady  Grace's  age. 
She  volnoteers  to  be  a  mother  to 
her  nephew.  Captain  de  Co\irc>', 
but,  so  fiir  as  we  can  make  out 
this  delicate  subject,  she  must  be 
younger  than  ha  The  gallant 
captain  thinks  it  is  a  grind.  He 
explains  that  he  is  not  so  fond  of 
mothers — 

'I  mean   no   baiin  — they're   very  weM  for 

daugblera. 
But  men  should  have  no  moUiers.    They're  a 

tie; 
You  can't  forget  them ;  'tis  as  though  you  bad 
Your  boots  (good  boots)  Just  half  an  inch  too 

tight. 
A  trifling  obstacle  to  all  you  do. 
Regulars  are  oppressive — volunteers 
lulolerable.' 

The  lawyer  Is  deeply  smitten  with 
his  handsome  client,  aud  breaks  out 
into  blank  verse  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  He  knows,  however, 
that  by  a  legal  deed,  if  the  lady 
marries  again,  half  the  fortune  goes 
to  the  nephew  and  half  to  the  second 
husband.  The  last  stipulation  is  of 
a  very  unusual  kind,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  legal  gentleman, 
whose  scruples,  we  are  afraid,  will 
not  meet  with  much  respect  from 
his  professional  brethren.  Lady 
Grace,  in  the  meanwhile,  loves  him, 
and  being  indignant  that  he  does 
not  declare  a  corresponding  love, 
out  of  spite  she '  promises  to  marry 
Lord  Lynton.  The  motherly  heroine 
is  hardly  so  discreet  and  matronly 
as  might  be  anticipated.  Not  to 
mention  her  slyness  in  stealing  a 
march  on  the  pair  of  smokers,  having 
been  mercifully  delivered  from  one 
stupid  marriage  she  is  prepared  to 
precipitate  herself  into  another  I 

In  the  mean  time  the  niece  is 
getting  herself  made  the  subject  of 
rather  fi-ee  remark  and  an  inter- 
change of  bets.  Sir  George  Sandys 
lays  a  bet  that  he  will  prove,  to  the 
satisfiiotion  of  witnesses,  that  she  is 
so  far  devoted  to  him  that  it  is 
manifestly  at  his  choice,  not  hers, 
whether  he  will  make  her  his  wife 
or  not  Mr.  Fitzerse  naturally  won- 
ders what  the  ladies  say  of  us  in 
their  seclusion.  Sir  George  an- 
swers— 

*  Did  you  never  learn  ? 
I  had  the  chance  once ;  in  a  country  house, 
Stalled  by  good  hap  next  to  a  gathcring'place, 


IFRere  a  u^ioU    heey  j/rvouud  thtir  yoiden 

manes 
Just  before  sleep— air  sultry^windows  wide— 
1  in  the  balcony— a  mist  of  words 
Wfairliug  against  the  moonlight.' 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he 
explains  that  he  left  the  house  early 
next  day  because  he  had  'no  heart 
to  meet  looks'  which  he  could  not 
answer.  He  now  takes  means  to 
win  his  bet  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bosa, 
discerning  that  the  young  lady  was 
a  very  likely  subject  He  contrives 
to  make  an  assignation  with  Bosa, 
about  which  Bosa  tells  some  very 
neat  fibs,  and  then  there  is  some 
very  amusing  badinage  between  the 
two  in  Lady  Grace's  garden.  She 
asks  him  for  a  clasp.  Sir  George 
answers,  that  it  was  given  him  by  a 
Hungarian,  and  that  he  was  only  to 
give  it  away  on  two  conditions— 

*  The  woman  who  would  win  that  clasp  troxu  mo 
Must  come,  alone,  to  fetch  it  from  my  rooms, 
And  give  me  in  exchange  a  tress  of  hair, 
AVhIch  mine  own  liuiid  mubt  sever.' 

The  silly  Bosa  answers  that  she 
does  not  mind,  if  he  will  only  cut  it 
even,  and  make  no  gap  'to  spoil 
me  for  the  ball.'  She  is  charmed 
with  the  thought  of  going  to  Sir 
George's  rooms— 

*  I  have  wisbt^l  a  hundred  tlmra 
To  know  how  yon  men  live  in  those  strange 

caverns 
You  call  your  homes.' 

The  wayward,  imprudent  girl  goes 
to  Sir  George's.  As  soon  as  the 
baronet  has  caged  the  bird,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  summon  his  friends  to  wit- 
ness the  winning  of  the  wager. 
Bosa,  finding  herself  alone  in  his 
sitting-room,  wishes  to  leave,  but  is 
prevented  by  a  servant.  Lady 
Grace,  however,  having  discovered 
the  mad  adventure,  hurries  after 
her,  and  is  admitted  by  the  servant, 
who  '  had  no  orders  to  keep  ladies 
out,  only  to  shut  them  in.'  Lady 
Grace  exchanges  hat  and  mantle 
with  Bosa,  who  makes  her  escape. 
Sir  George  returns  with  his  friends, 
and  among  them  is  the  very  Lord 
Lynton  to  whom  she  has  engaged 
herself.  Lady  Grace  is  trapped,  and 
herownfair  name  is  sullied.  Society 
is  scandalized,  and  even  the  un- 
grateful minx  of  a  niece  finds  a  pre- 
text of  goiog  into  the  coimtry  to 
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get  away  from  her  compromised 
aunt.  The  generosity  of  the  aunt 
is,  however,  inexhaustible,  and  she 
sl^nps  herself  of  her  wealth  in  order 
that  she  may  endow  her  not  very 
deserving  nephew  and  niece.  This 
removes  the  lawyer's  scruples.  His 
love  is  now  in  poverty  and  disgrace, 
and  he  may  venture  to  speak.  Op- 
portunely, at  the  last,  Rosa,  now 
Mrs.  Fitzerse,  acknowledges  her 
misdeed,  which  clears  up  the  great 
question  of  character,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pelf  drops  out  of  sight 
with  that  lavish  liberality  peculiar 
to  poets,  and  some  few  persons  in 
real  life. 

A  companion  volume  to  Miss 
Smedley's  book  is  '  Twilight  Hours,' 
by  Sarah  Williaois  (Sadie),  a  poetess 
whose  regretted  death  left  many 
bright  hopes  unaccomplished.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  a  prefatory 
memoir  by  Professor  E.  H.  Plumptre, 
a  poet  of  no  ordinary  culture  and 
power.  There  is  great  breadth  of 
mind  and  most  genuine  feeling  in 
the  volume;  and  though  it  will  make 
no  popular  stir,  many  will  love  to 
hold  communion  with  the  incom- 
plete thoughts  of  a  pure,  clear 
spirit  '  The  Great  Master,'  she 
beautifully  says,  Ms  a  perfect  gar- 
dener. . . .  There  is  room  for  un- 
finished souls  in  heaven/ 

The  Hon.  Robert  Lytton's  new 
work  speaks  more  for  his  great 
natural  ability  than  for  his  poetic 
faculty.*  We  cannot  say  that  this 
distinguished  author  has  materially 
advanced  since  he  threw  off  his  lite- 
rary disguise,  or  that  Robert  Lytton 
S leases  us  so  much  as  Owen  Mere- 
ith.  He  is  distinguished  for  the 
utmost  power  of  expression,  and  for 
unrivalled  melodiousness  in  versifi- 
cation. His  mind  is  remarkable  for 
its  intense  receptivity,  its  refiection 
of  the  many  m<x)d8  of  many  minds. 
In  a  volume  of  paraphrases,  rendered 
with  more  or  less  strength  and 
freedom,  and  with  an  amount  of 
originality  which  a  paraphrase  rarely 
admits,  this  receptivity  is  especially 
obvious.  To  the  poem  of  'Orval' 
a  ra^r  curious  literary  history  be- 
longs. This  is  set  forth  in  a  lengthy 
♦  •  Orval ;  or,  The  Fool  of  Time :  and 
other  Imitations  and  Paraphrases.'  By 
Bobert  Lytton.    Chapman  and  HaU. 


and  interesting  prefeoe.  Mr.  Lytton 
had  entertained  the  noble  design  of 
making  the  great  revolution  of  1789 
the  subject  of  a  poem.    He  is  good 
enough— tan talizingly  good  enough 
—to  sketch  out  for  us  the  main 
treatment  of  his  intended   poem, 
when  we  would  rather  have  had  the 
poem  itself,  albeit  in  an  unfinished 
form.     But  he  accidentally  made 
acquaintance,  in  an  old  number  of 
the  '  Revue  des  DeUx  Mondes,'  with 
a  Polish  poem,  which,  in  a  singular 
way,  anticipated   his  own  design, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  dis- 
satisfied with  it.    This  was  Count 
Krasinski's  '  Infernal  Comedy.*  The 
count  had  an  unhappy  history,  and 
he    published   his   poem    without 
avowing    the    authorship  —  *  the 
anonymous  author   of  an   anony- 
mous nation.'     We  cordially  echo 
Mr.  Lytton's  hope  that  Count  Kra- 
sjnski's  wonderful  writings  will  now 
become  better  known  in  this  coun- 
trj ;  and  this  can  hardly  fedl  to  be 
the  case  since  he  has  attained  the 
rare  happiness  of  finding  another 
genuine  poet  as  his  interpreter.  We 
hardly  know,  however,  while  reading 
'Orval,'  how  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  poem  and  the  paraphrase,  and 
we  suspect  that  a  considerable  use 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lytton  of  his 
own  discarded  effort    The  super- 
natural machinery  of  the  work  is 
hardly  arranged  on  any  ethical  or 
artistic  principle;  we  best  see  its 
failure  when  we  contrast  it  with 
Gothe's  or  Shakespeare's.    The  re- 
h'gious  treatment  is  still  more  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory.    And  yet 
there  is  tremendous  force  and  energy 
in  the  personifications  of  the  forces 
and  passions  at  work  in  the  French 
Revolution.    Mr.  Lytton  appears  to 
us  to  share  fully  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  'the  modem  senti- 
ment,' which  he  defines  as  'anti- 
theological  and  anti-sacerdotal   as 
well  as  anti-sectarian.'  Mr.  Lytton's 
philosophy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion—  and  poets  generally  indite 
good  prose  and  good  philosophy — 
is  hopeful  enough,   and   such  as 
most  thinking  men  entertain,  despite 
their  Burke.    The  Revolution  has 
been  the  mightiest  of  all  forces  in 
promoting  the  progressive  self-de- 
velopment of  modem  society.    This 
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is  the  idea  which  he  places  on  the 
lips  of  the  revolutionary  Panurge — 

*  See  yonder  pUlni  whose  dark  Imnx^nalty 
Beneath  ns,  itretcbet  'twixt  my  thoughts  and 

me; 
The  yet  mitravereed  fields  of  my  designs ! 
Those  smoolderlng  homesteads  most  be  pa- 

laces: 
Those  deserts  we  must  people:  pierce  yon 

With  golden  harvests  clothe  those  arid  tracts : 
D17  np  those   marshes:   plant  yon   barren 

heath: 
Channel  this  valley,  and  that  waste  redeem ; 
Unite  those  lakes,  and  give  to  each  his  part 
And  profit  of  the  soil  onr  swords  have  won: 
UnUl  the  living  be  the  dead  twice  told 
In  nnniber,  and  the  new  world  s  opulence 
Ontshine  the  old  world's  riches.    Until  then 
We  have  not  Jnstified  onr  first  dread  deed. 
Destruction's  drear  necessity.' 

The  justification  has  certainly,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  yet  to  be 
worked  out  Mr.  Lytton  has  a  very 
interesting  note  on  the  *  Decline  of 
Manners/  which  ought  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  a  memorable  pas- 
sage, which  he  does  not  cite,  from 
Mr.  Hallam's  greatest  work.  He 
cites  Sismondi  on  the  deterioration 
of  French  society,  even  in  1 8  r  3,  that 
is,  of  the  younger  in  comparison 


with  the  elder  portion.  He  then 
compares  the  deterioration  of  the 
best  society  in  London  and  Paris 
even  from  that  lowered  standard  of 
181 3.  He  reminds  us  that  modem 
society  m  still  in  process  of  format  ion : 
'Doubtless,  among  the  harvests  of 
the  future,  flowers  will  blossom  in 
due  season,  not  Iobs  fair  than  those 
which  have  fEillen  beneath  the  harrow 
of  time.'  Mr.  Lytton,  among  other 
translations  which  illustrate  his  wide 
command  of  languages  and  keen  in- 
tellectual versatility,  reprints,  with 
an  apologetic  explanation,  those 
Servian  translations  which  were 
rather  roughly  handled  by  the  late 
Lord  Strangford  in  the  'Saturday 
Beview.'  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
national  congratulation  that  Lord 
Lytton  has  a  son  who  will  represent 
him  so  worthily  in  literary  rank  as 
well  as  in  the  meaner  territorial 
title. 

There  is  still  one  great  poem 
which  we  have  left  untouched. 
This  our  readers  will  at  once  an- 
ticipate— *  The  King  and  the  Book.' 
But  this  subject  is  too  long  to  be 
entered  on  now. 
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'     eABpUT  ST.PAULU  ^^. 

nOMEWAKD  I  go  through  the  City, 
Oft  as  the  twilight  falls, 
Where  broods,  in  a  dream  of  stillness. 
The  grandeur  of  Si  PauVd. 

And  there  in  its  stony  patience 

It  rises  the  whirl  above, 
A  symbol  of  God's  large  pity 

And  everlasting  love. 

A  sameness  where  all  is  changing, 

A  silence  amid  the  din, 
A  holy  height  to  look  up  to, 

And  sigh  heavenward  from  out  the  sin. 

Weird  as  a  giant  shadow. 

Yet  firm  as  an  Alp,  thou  pile 
Dost  abide,  and  the  generationK 

Fret  round  thee,  and  fade  the  while. 

Scarce  a  pause  in  the  vast  pulsation, 

And  lasting  quiet  none ; 
Like  a  brimmed  and  stormy  river 

The  roaring  life  foams  on. 

You  might  drop  and  pass  unnoted 

In  the  ever-moving  crowd ; 
And  the  ripple  of  your  death-sob 

Would  melt,  lont  in  the  murmur  loud. 

Through  the  daylight,  and  through  the  twilight, 
When  tbe  endless  lamp-lines  glow. 

In  its  fulness  of  power  imperious 
Pours  the  mighty  ebb-and-flow. 

And  wo  ask,  as  the  myriads  meet  us — 

Huns  to  what  goal  each  race  ? 
What  is  the  inner  history 

Half-wi'it  in  each  fiated  face? 

What  quick  seeds  of  destiny  tingle— 
What  tenderness,  sorrow,  and  wrong, 

What  passion,  redemption,  and  triumph 
Smoulder  and  throb  in  that  throng! 

God  help  them,  and  save  them,  who  made  them ; 

He  seeth  the  way  they  wend ; 
Christ,  who  didst  die  for  the  sinful. 

Lead  to  some  blesscdest  end  I 
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•rhad  much  r.tber,  1  protest,  w.itcb  griuvjful  figures  from  the  office  window/ 


THGKE  is  a  time  in  ihe  day  which 
has  a  peculiar  importance  and 
solidarity  of  its  own,  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  its  heart,  the  very 
morning  of  its  morning— a  time 
which  I  shonld  pnt  bs  the  hours 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  LXXXIX. 


between  twelve  and  three.  Depend 
upon  it,  all  the  most  important  bnsi< 
ness  of  the  world  is  done  very  much 
about  this  time.  Letters  are  by  that 
time  answered,  interruptions  at- 
tended to,  routine  business  trans- 

2    C 
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acted,  and  a  man  eettles  down  into 
what  most  requires  his  thoughts  and 
energies  for  the  time.  But  it  is  just 
at  this  time  that  carriages  begin 
to  permeate  the  four  avenues  of 
Fiocadllly,  and  the  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  the  office  is  at  times  in- 
yaded.  While  sordid  men  are  most 
deeply  engaged  in  mining  filthy 
lucre,  the  heavenly  beings  are  about 
to  pursue  their  loftier  destiny  of 
making  away  with  it.  No,  we  had 
rather  not  giVe  the  benefit  of  our 
refined  taste  in  accompanying  them 
fo  Hunt  and  Boskell,  or  to  Swan 
and  Edgar,  lest  we  should  hear 
soft  whispers  about  that  love  of  a 
shawl,  or  that  darling  of  a  bracelet 
We  reject  the  proffer  of  a  seat  in  the 
carriage  to  visit  that  simpering  dow- 
ager who  was  so  greatly  struck  by 
our  portsait  in  the  Academy,  or 
even  the  young  ladies  who  are 
quite  in  love  with  our  pretty  vers  de 
societS.  But  we  walk  to  the  office 
window  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
Parthian  glance  and  a  waving  hand; 
and  as  thd  wheels  roll  away  our 
attention  and  thoughts  are  recalled 
to  some  phases  of  London  gbciefy 
wMclt  bel^Kg  to  shopping  and  yie^ 
ing. 

It  19  after  lunch  that  the  real 
work  of  shapping  commences.  The 
mornings  have  been  passed  in 
domestic  avocations,  that  is  to  say 
the  newspapers  have  been  glanced 
at,  letters  written,  the  dinner  wdered, 
and,  reinvigoratod  by  lunch,  the 
ladies  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  fiowery  but  dan^ous  paths  of 
shopping.  A  certain  difference  is 
to  be  observed  between  those  who 
shop  early  and  those  who  shop  lata 
If  you  have  some  really  important 
purchases  to  make  the  shopping 
takes  precedence  over  every  other 
morning  engagement.  A  young  lady 
is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  tre- 
mendoos  arrangements  of  the  trous- 
seau are  to  be  effected ;  or  some  one  is 
going  out  to  India,  and  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  everything  are  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  or  some  large  purchases  are 
to  be  effected  such  as  happen  every 
now  and  then  in  a  household.  Now 
these  are  really  business  transac- 
tions of  which  the  most  business- 
like people  must  speak  with  respect 
Ladies  then  require  plenty  of  time 


and  ample  attention  and  freedom 
from  distraction.  But  the  ordinary 
shopping  of  the  season  is  not  of  this 
extraordinary  kind.  It  is  merely  a 
pleasant  occupation  pour  passer  U 
iemps^an.  amusing  interlude  that 
may  fill  up  some  space  between 
lunching  and  visitiog.  It  is  at- 
tended with  a  pleasing  amount  of 
hazard  and  excitement  perhaps  not 
altogether  remote  to  the  enjoyment 
which  coarser  beings  find  in  their 
betting-books.  It  is  even  pleasant 
to  see  the  crowd  and  confusion — to 
feel  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  one- 
self—and exchange  smiles,  words, 
and  glances  with  one's  friends,  and 
thus  combine  the  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  sodiety. 

As  I  stand  at  my  office  window, 
frequently  glancing  down  the  vistas 
of  the  street,  I  am  greatly  amused 
at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  lady 
traffic  which  goes  on  in  and  out  o{ 
the  shops  withinzaoge  of  observa- 
tion. It  becomes  a  difficult  matter 
to  credit  the  general  assertion  of  my 
lady  friends,  that  they  dislike  shop- 
ping. From  what  I  observe  from 
my  office  windtrw,  I  feel  convinced 
that  shoppings  is.  on«  of  the  most 
important  tiansactuiBs  of  a  lady's 
life,  but,  I  suspect;  by  no  means 
generally  dcm&  in  a  business-hke 
way.  It  is  iingered  over  and  length- 
ened to  twice  the  number  of  hours 
really  neoesaaiy  for  it  It  there- 
fore strikes  me,  as  a  looker  on,  that 
shopping  must  afford  ladies  an  ex- 
tremeaoioaDtof  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, judging  by  the  intensity  of 
ardour  which  they  bring  to  the  pur- 
suit Moreover,  I  have  more  than 
once  had  the  dubious  felicity  of 
being  the  escort,  in  the  days  of 
ignorance,  to  a  lady  during  her 
whole  morning's  engagement,  so  I 
have  some  definite  notions  of  what 
takes  place  at  any  large,  handsome 
draper's  establishment.  The  win- 
dows are  decked  out  with  every  en- 
ticement to  enter.  Here  are  dis- 
played splendid  silks,  dainty  little 
bonnets,  Parisian  mantles,  or  cloaks, 
all  suitable  for  the  season,  whether 
summer  or  winter,  and  many  other 
eqnally  bewitching  articles  of  a 
lady's  apparel.  Mammas  and  elder 
daughters,  or  elder  daughter  ac- 
companied by  a  governess  or  com- 
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panion  as  chaperone,  are  handed 
out  by  the  liveried  footmen  and 
receiyed  by  obseqnions  shopmen, 
bowing  them  to  a  seat  by  the  conn- 
ter.  The  carriage  slowly  moyes  oflf, 
either  to  wait  an  indefinite  period, 
or  with  directions  to  call  again  in 
an  hour  or  so.  At  any  rate,  scarcely 
a  thought  is  cast  to  the  weary 
ooachmfm  xmtil  the  ladies  have  oon* 
eluded  their  purchases,  about  which 
they  frequently  spend  two  or  three 
hours,  and  sometimes  a  still  longer 
tima 

^  If  I  venture  to  remonstrate  with 
my  fair  friends,  and  speak  a  little 
authoritatively  on  this  apparent 
waste  of  time,  I  am  told  with  be- 
nign contempt  that  shopping  is  a 
very  important  matter,  requiring  no 
end  of  tact,  taste,  judgment,  and 
innumerable  other  qualities  of  a 
high  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
And  no  doubt  they  are  right;  but 
having  an  ill-disposed  mind,  which 
sometimes  revolts  against  the  un- 
supported enunciation  of  dogmatic 
truth,  I  become  sceptical,  and  .ask 
for  reasons.  It  shows  no  judgment, 
I  argue  in  my  ignorance,  to  be  un« 
able  to  choose  a  dress  until  every 
piece  of  silk  or  stuff  has  been  ex- 
hibited over  and  over  again,  and  at 
last  the  choice  falls  upon  the  first 
brought  forward,  or  perhaps  on 
none.  But  then  those  well-dressed, 
curly-headed,  dandyfied  young  men 
are  employed  on  purpose  to  angle 
gently  with  the  ladies,  and  induce 
tiiem  to  buy,  and  think  no  labour 
lost  if  they  manage  to  put  up  a 
parcel  at  the  end.  Ladies  are  the  best 
customers,  and  of  course  are  best 
attended  to,  as,  indeed,  they  should 
be  everywhere.  It  no  doubt  amuses 
them  to  see  all  the  pretty  things; 
and  as  many  of  them  leave  papa  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
rarely  deny  themselves  anything 
they  fancy.  It  is  only  when  the 
bill  comes  in,  and  dear  pi^  looks 
dismayed  and  rather  cross,  that 
mammas  and  daughters  trouble 
themselves  as  to  whether  ceriain 
articles  were  necessary,  and  then 
invariably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  a  thing  has  been  purchased 
that  could  possibly  have  been  done 
without.  &  papa  settles  the  ac- 
count, and  the  ladies  return  to  their 


favourite  haunts,  and  are  received 
with  renewed  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. The  parcels  are  as  large  as 
ever,  the  delights  of  shopping  as 
attractive. 

But  brides  the  drapers'  (granted 
to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
bazaars),  there  are  other  shops  to 
be  visited.  It  is  instructive,  how- 
ever, to  observe  with  what  compara- 
tive contumely  these  are  treated. 
Mamma  looks  at  her  watch,  and 
declares  it  to  be  much  later  than 
she  expected.  It  is  very  convenient 
that  the  grocer  is  a  close  neighbour 
of  the  much-fieivoured  draper,  and 
be  receives  the  honour  of  a  visit 
This  visit,  however,  is  entirely  on 
business.  A  few  words,  a  few  orders 
hastily  given,  and  the  lady  generally 
declines  to  examine  any  of  his  com- 
modities, which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  pretty  or  attractive. 

It  IS  something  sad,  something 
humiliating,  something  like  Alex- 
ander's toothache,  which  reminded 
him  that  he  was  mortal,  to  reflect 
that  occasionally  ethereal  beings 
will  condescend  once  in  a  way  to  do 
a  littie  business  with  butcher  or 
baker.  But  in  this  description  of 
shopping  ladies  can  carry  brevity  to 
the  point  of  curtness.  Only  the  re- 
flection arises  that  if  ladies  can  be 
expeditious,  and  can  be  brief,  and 
can  really  say  what  they  mean  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  why 
should  they  not  carry  the  idea  a 
little  further,  and  illumine  other 
pat^  and  haunts  of  life  with  these 
truly  refalgent  principles?  It  is 
very  different  when  a  lady  visits  a 
jeweller,  most  happy  when  bond  fide 
she  has  got  a  hundred-pound  note 
to  lay  out  on  something  pretty.  Why, 
shopping  makes  us  think  of  dia- 
monds, and  diamonds  is  a  subject  as 
exhaustiess  as  it  is  brilliant.  A 
romance,  and  even  a  tragedy,  might 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  shop- 
ping at  a  jewdler's.  Yet  I  question 
if,  after  all,  the  jeweller  is  the  trades- 
man most  destructive  to  marital 
peace.  There  is  the  dressmaker  and 
the  milliner,  and  that  fearful  '  she- 
thing,'  who  is  dressmaker  and  mil- 
liner at  once,  a  being  who  supplies 
both  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  whose  bills  the  British  hus- 
band never  ^really  knows  daring  a 
3  0a 
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Bojonrn  in  this  life.  This 
I  of  establishment  where 
Mantalini  is  proprietress, 
Enaggs  presides,  and  a 
te  Nickleby  tries  on  the 
The  fashionable  modiste 
a  house  full  of  pretty, 
;ir]s,  whose  grace  and 
are  not  appreciated  as 
;  to  be  by  their  patrons ; 
,  if  they  sold  gloves  and 
his  sort  of  place,  a  man 
k  on  the  institution  of 
with  a  more  &yourable 
ist  also  admit,  on  behalf 
g,  what  I  think  Sir  Eo- 
has  pointed  out,  that  it 
strong  educational  value. 
}y  and  girl  picks  up  a 
3f  knowledge  by  peering 
shop  windows;  and  the 
be  said  of  any  of  us  who 
bhe  experiment  of  study- 
indows  all  the  way  from 
Arch  to  the  City, 
r  shopping  the  lady  hur- 
jarriage,  in  order  to  make 

in    the    palaced    west, 
>f    congratulation,    con- 
politeness.    Considered 
Is  represent  a  very  odd 
!o  the  unenlightened  male 

appear  very  frivolous; 
I  a  philosophy  of  common 

the  philosophy  of  calls 
p  indeed.  Granting  that 
oductive  of  much  that  is 
there  is  also  the  abuse  of 
tion.  The  carriage  has 
y  from  the  fashionable 

and  we  will  follow  it 
orning  calls.  Most  im- 
all  is  the  lunching  calL 
whets  a  lady's  appetite, 
quite  prepared  to  enjoy 
le  lunch  and  a  pleasant 
few  friends.  Sometimes 
e  good  fortune  to  meet 
icquaintances  whom  she 
wished  to  know,  or  with 
rho  turn  out  to  be  worth 

Englishmen  can  do 
thout  eating  and  drink- 
ren  English  ladies  can 
etter  in  the  talking  line 
ae.  The  calls  have  really 
Mixing  in  society  sharp- 
elleot,  awakens  the  con- 
powers,  and  arouses  a 

of  observation.    These 


are  much  needed  by  the  great  mass 
of  ladies,  who,  but  for  visiting, 
would  see  very  little  of  actual  life, 
and  are  at  all  times  rather  inclined 
to  narrow  views  of  people  and  thing't. 
No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  them 
for  this;  it  is  owing  to  their  edaca- 
tion  and  seclusion,  not  from  any 
physical  or  mental  deficiency.  They 
eigoy  these  little  peeps  into  tba 
outer  world  as  much  or  even  more 
than  men,  who  have  rather  too 
much  of  it  sometimes. 

Bat  we  must  glance  at  our  friends 
whom  we  have  left  lunching.  When 
the  lunch  is  at  an  end,  ^nerally 
the  visit  ends  too.  The  visitor  re- 
members she  has  other  places  to 
go  to,  and  takes  her  leave.  Where 
there  is  no  lunoh  to  take  up  tbe 
time,  and  no  other  company  than 
the  caller  and  the  lady  called 
upon,  to  become  sociable  and  con- 
fidential,  these  two  friends  have  to 
introduce  a  third  party  into  their 
conversation,  and  scandal  becomes 
their  dangerous  amusement.  With 
this  resource  time  flies  swiftly,  and 
they  part  with  regret  and  with 
many  assurances  that  not  a  word 
of  the  private  tete-a-tete  shall  ever 
be  repeated.  Every  one  knows  the 
results  of  such  a  confab  and  such  a 
compact  To  make  her  last  call, 
our  lady  of  fashion  drives  into  a 
narrow  and  gloomy  street,  and 
draws  up  at  a  dreary-looking  house. 
Her  arrival  evidently  makes  a  com- 
motion within,  but  of  the  kind  of 
commotion  the  intruder  has  no  no- 
tion. This  visit  may  be  welcome 
or  unwelcome,  just  as  the  visitor 
conducts  herselfl  The  lady  of 
limited  means  becomes,  no  doubt, 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  the 
little  deficiencies  in  her  drawing- 
room  furniture  and  her  own  mean 
attire  by  the  stolen  peep  at  the 
noble  carriage  outside  and  the  rich 
and  handsome  dress  of  her  visitor. 
She  often  feels  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  littleness,  and  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  woman  of  fortune  and  fashion. 
Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  and 
it  often  is  these  alone  which  claim 
the  superiority.  If  a  true  lady,  the 
visitor  can  render  her  morning 
call  a  real 'pleasure  to  the  visited, 
and  leave  behind  her  the  favourable 
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impression  that  pride,  hauteur,  and 
condesceDsion  ore  not  the  necessary 
accompaniments  to  a  carriage  and 
pair.  We  will  charitably  hope  that 
in  paying  such  a  call  a  woman  of 
wealth  mil  carefully  avoid  expres- 
sions of  condolence  with  her  poorer 
friend,  accounts  of  her  own  hap- 
pier fortune,  allusions  to  painfully 
contrasting  circumstances,  noticing 
glances  at  eyerything  in  the  room, 
or  impertinent  inquiries  respecting 
her  friend's  household  arrange- 
ments. Visits  of  advice  unasked 
for,  of  inspection,  which  invariably 
show  vulgar  manners,  of  curiosity, 
which  is  intensely  annoying,  are 
never  agreeable,  especially  to  those 
whose  circumstances  are  narrow. 
Yet,  supposing  the  visit  has  been  fA 
the  disagreeable  kind,  it  still  has 
sometimes  what  may  be  thought 
beneficial  results.  A  carriage  and 
pair  with  liveried  servants  at  a 
small  house  in  a  humble  street, 
exalt,  in  the  eyes  of  all  near 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  thus 
honoured.  In  their  eyes,  the  people 
living  at  such  a  number  are  people 
of  some  standing  in  society  from 
that  day  forward.  And  this  is 
something  to  some  people. 

But  ladies  of  wealth  are  not  the 
only  ladies  who  go  shopping  or 
visiting.  All  tho  customers  at  the 
grand  shops  do  not  arrive  in  their 
carriages.  Many  come  on  foot  alone, 
or  accompanied  by  their  children. 
Some  with  limited  purses,  and  some 
with  none^  at  all,  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  credit  by  some  un- 
known means.  They  enter  the  en- 
ticing shop  with  heavy,  longing 
hearts,  and  leave  it  unsatisfied.  A 
tender,  honest  mother  purchases 
the  article  absolutely  necessary,  re- 
membering many  another  scarcely 
less  so  for  her  little  ones ;  but  the 
sum  in  hand  is  expended,  she  dare 
not  go  beyond,  and  at  once  retires 
from  the  scene  of  temptation.  Poor 
little  Jack  must  still  wear  his 
threadbare  frock,  and  Ellen  her 
thin,  but  well-darned  stockings. 
As  for  herself  the  mother  desires 
no  more.  It  is  for  her  little  ones 
she  sighs.  '  I  must  have  a  new 
bonnet,'  murmurs  a  pretty  girl ;  *  it 
is  my  only  chance  of  success,  and 
surely  I  shall  be  able  to  pay.'    So 


she  enters,  and  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  is  presented  to  her 
view ;  and  while  she  is  about  it  she 
thinks  she  may  as  well  get  the 
things  it  is  hard  to  do  without. 
The  temptation  is  strong,  tho  list 
is  lengthened,  and  the  mUlstone  is 
round  her  neck  which  weighs 
down  health  and  spirits  for  many  a 
long  year.  Once  in  debt  it  is 
rarely  man  or  woman  recover  them- 
selves. 

Then  our  humbler  friends  have 
also  their  morning  calls  to  pay. 
The  wives  of  professional  men  have 
professional  visits  to  make.  In  this 
way  they  share  their  husbands' 
burdens,  and  it  is  nght  th^  should 
do  so.  To  neglect  a  call  is  fre- 
quently an  act  of  self-indulgence, 
and  always  an  act  of  incivili^,  es- 
pecially \o  those  who  are  equal  in 
rank  and  position,  and  to  inferiors 
it  is  a  slight,  and  therefore  an  un- 
kindness.  There  is  a  morality  in 
visiting,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  all 
these  social  matters.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  in  these  rounds  of 
visita  so  little  free  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse is  ei\joyed.  The  stereo- 
typed British  morning  call  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  end  of  improvement 
There  is  very  often  nothing  said 
approaching  to  oonver8ati<m.  A 
certain  set  of  calling  phrases  seem 
almost  to  be  transmitted  from 
mother  to  daughter  for  generations, 
and  are  rigidly  observed,  till  they 
become  a  weariness  to  flesh  and 
spirit  If  the  ladies  have  patience 
to  wade  through  these,  and  extend 
their  visits  beyond  the  necessary 
time  for  doing  so,  there  may  then 
be  started  some  topic  in  which  both 
take  a  little  interest  The  simple 
secret  of  true  conversation  is  the 
taking  an  interest  in  what  is  said. 
Ladies  often  bring  so  much  vanity 
and  self-conceit  with  them  in  making 
a  call,  that  they  fail  in  awakening 
interest  in  each  other.  Each  are 
anxious,  after  the  first  few  phrases, 
to  introduce  themselves  or  their 
petty  concerns  into  the  foreground. 
The  speaker  is  then  interested,  but 
frequently  the  listener  is  bored. 
They  naturally  fall  back  upon  some 
quiet  backbiting  goasip,  a  constant 
rand  for  the  woman  of  the  world 
who  is  anxious  that  no  hour  may 
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come  upon  her  in  livliich  she  has 
nothing  to  say  for  herself. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  be  thought  to 
write  ill-naturedly :  but  I  am  still 
more  afraid  that  this  nnfiGiTOiirable 
Torsion  may  not  altogether  be  inccnr- 
rect  So,  my  dear  womankind,  you 
shall  leave  me  to  my  office,  and  not 
entice  me  into  the  dissipation  of  shop- 
ping and  visiting.  As  for  the  shops, 
I  should  indeed  be  a  foolish  fly  if  I 
Accepted  a  spider-hearted  invitation 
to  walk  into  that  description  of  par- 
lour. It  is  enough  for  me  if  I  dis-* 
charge  the  painful  duty  of  writing 
cheques,  qualified  by  mv  prescrip- 
tive privilege  of  grumbling.  Of 
course  I  have  at  times  my  own  little 
private  shopping  to  do,  during  which 
a  ol^k  is  qualified  to  say  that  I 
shall  return  within  a  few  minutes.  I 
<mler  in  fish  and  oysters,  and,  being 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  not  without 
a  process  of  deliberate  selection; 
and  at  the  tailor's  I  am  a  known 
and,  I  trust,  an  appreciated  customer; 
and  I  don't  object  to  doing  a  little 
pleaswt  shopping  in  Govent  Gkurden 
at  a  season  of  choice  fruits ;  and  at 
the  poulterer's  my  judgment  on 
snipe  and  woodcock  is  respected. 
Also  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  people  on  whom 
I  am  always  ready  to  call.  I  don't 
caie   how    often   I   have  to   call 

on  dear  Lady  F ,  the  wisest, 

gentlest,  most  aeoomplisfaed  dd 
lady  in  the  grand  worlds  who  will 
entice  me  to  talk  myself,  and  in  the 
most  unaffected  way  will  tell  me  all 
about  that  great  worM  in  which  she 
has  lived  and  where  her  reminis- 
cences  are  historicaL     And   Mrs. 

L is  so  pretty  and  engaging, 

and  her  children  so  charming,  and 
the  drawing-ro(Hn  so  thoroughly 
perfect,  that  I  could  stay  for  hours 
watching  her  graceful  ways  and 
musical  prattle,  and  that  beautiful 
head  whose  interior,  I  am  &haid, 
corresponds  but  poorly  with  its  fair 
outward  show.  I  might  continue 
this  category  for  a  time,  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  no  catalogue   is   leally 


long  of  those  ladies  who  are  bril- 
liant conversationalists  either  in  si- 
lence or  expression,  and  who  throw 
off  the  life-giving  ozone  of  a  generous 
nature  into  the  most  conventional 
atmosphere.  I  like  a  lady  with  a 
speciali^,  whether  travel,  or  art,  or 
philanttiropy ;  and  I  find  that  often 
in  a  very  brief  conversation  they 
will  g^ve  me  their  best  and  bright- 
est thoughts,  and  send  me  away 
with  the  cheiarfal  reflection  that  I 
have  really  dcMie  a  good  morning's 
work  by  my  lounging  visit  And, 
after  all,  calling  is  a  great  institution, 
not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of;  and 
tiiough  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  'no  fellow  can  understand,' 
it  is  also  one  of  those  things  which 
'no  fellow  can  do  without'  They 
are  the  regular  lines  of  api»oach  by 
which  English  people  proceed  to 
sociality,  intimacy,  and  friendship. 
A  call  is  the  prologue  to  a  dinner 
and  the  epilogue  to  the  feast  You 
may  have  intimacy  and  friendship 
under  some  novel  set  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
English  to  entrench  thems^ves 
within  the  conventional  lines  of 
etiquette,  and  to  look  upon  an  in- 
timacy which  has  not  been  gra- 
daated  with  calls  and  visits  as  some- 
thing abnormal,  irregular,  and  illicit 
I  confess  to  an  honest  British  pre- 
judice on  the  subject,  and  believe 
that  after  all  a  good  deal  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  customary 
observances  of  society.  Still  there 
is  a  wonderful  difference  at  the 
houses  where  you  call,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  call  any  where  where  I  am 
not  en  rapport,  I  know  at  times 
xtst  the  carriage  will  positively 
bear  me  away  an  unwilling  captive 
to  make  some  visit  of  state,  bemuse 
I  shall  offend  people  if  I  do  not  go ; 
but  I  had  much  rather,  I  protest, 
watch  graceful  figures  from  the 
office  window  and  guess  their  errand, 
unless,  indeed,  I  slip  away  to  bright 
faces  which  are  brighter  when  I 
come! 
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MY  name  is  Rachel  Althea  Tra- 
yen.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
an  acoonnt  of  this  sort,  it  is  better 
to  state  that  at  once,  and  then  it 
aydds  all  worrying  as  to  who  that 
perpetually  recurring  *I'  may  be. 
They  are  unfortunate  initials,  as 
you  may  perhaps  obserre,  and  have 
led  to  my  being  ax)06trophized  as 
*  Rat '  by  an  impertinent  younger 
brother,  who  is,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  generally  at  school.  We,  that 
is,  my  mother,  my  two  sisters,  and 
myself,  lire  in  Bryanston  Square. 
We  haye  no  country  house,  and 
consequently  are  in  town  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  when  I,  for  one, 
would  sooner  be  anywhere  else;  not 
that  that  melancholy  fact  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  story,  except 
so  far  as  it  accounts  for  our  being 
in  London  one  nasty  day  in  Noyem- 
ber,  when  something  happened 
which  was  the  remote  cause  of  my 
writing  this,  the  cause,  in  fact,  of 
my  haying  this  to  write.  I  had  a 
headache.  Now  I  dont  mean  to 
say  I  wrote  this  story  because  I  had 
a  headache ;  I  think  that,  perhaps, 
would  haye  been  a  reason  for  not 
writing  it,  but  I  will  explain  in  a 
minute  what  my  headache  had  to  do 
with  it  It  was  the  15th  I  think, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  while  my  sister  Agnes  had  her 
music  lesson.  I  could  speak  Ger- 
man with  tolerable  fluency,  haying 
spent  the  last  winter  in  Vienna  with 
some  friends,  but  Agnes  hardly  un- 
derstood a  single  wrad.  HerrBlume 
could,  howeyer,  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and  they  might  in  reality  haye 
got  on  yery  well,  had  it  not  been  for 
tiie  extreme  excitability  of  the  little 
man's  temperament  In  the  eyent 
of  a  wrong  chord,  his  conyersation, 
though  fluent,  became  totally  in- 
comprdiensible,  and  of  such  a 
strilong  nature  that  Agnes,  who  was 
yery  neryous,  had  once  gone  into 
yiolent  hysterics,  occasioned  by 
agonising  attempts  to  suppress  her 
laughter.  After  that,  my  mother 
declared  that  I  must  always  remain 
in  the  room  to  translate.  It  was  a 
great  bore  being  tied  to  one  spot 
twice  a  week  at  exactly  the  same 


hour,  and  I  heartily  wished  Agnes 
would  learn  German  herself.  Les- 
sons had  been  talked  o(  but  the 
idea  had  been  giyen  up. 

'  Rachel,  dear,  I  don't  think  if  s 
any  use,'  my  mother  had  said  to 
me ;  'she  hasn't  the  least  talent  for 
languages,  and  though  the  lessons 
may  not  be  yery  exp^isiye,  yet  you 
know,  my  dear  child,  all  these 
things  make  a  difference.' 

Poor  dear  mamma !  I  made  the 
sacrifice  with  a  better  grace,  know- 
ing as  I  did  howmany  of  ' all  those 
thmgs' she  would  gladly  haye  had, 
but  denied  herself  for  our  sakes. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  that 
15th  of  Noyember  found  me  at  my 
usual  post  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa, 
awaiting  the  arriyal  of  Herr  Blume. 
In  he  came,  as  the  clock  struck 
eleyen,  in  the  midst  of  a  frantic 
rush  on  poor  Agnes's  part  through 
an  unmense  pile  of  music  to  find 
her  piece.  I  think  that  put  him 
out,  for  he  stood  watching  her  with 
an  unnatural  calmness,  which  I  folt 
sure  could  only  be  the  effect  of 
almost  superhuman  efforts  of  self- 
control  He  was  a  short,  hay- 
coloured  man,  with  spectacles,  ex- 
traordinarily round  ^es,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  distracted- 
looking  hair,  through  which  he  was 
constantly  running  his  fingers  in  a 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 
At  last  the  piece  was  found,  Agnes 
began  to  play,  and  I  established 
myself  more  snugly  in  my  comer. 
Aku!  the  peace  which  followed  was 
but  of  short  duration.  A  series  of 
small  disturbances  hepn,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  which  was  the 
piano :  now  the  piano  was  a  hired 
one,  and  not  particularly  good. 
Under  a  successful  course  of  our 
treatment  it  had  arriyed  at  a  blissful 
state  of  indifference  concerning  the 
pedal,  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
rumble  which  soimded  like  mild 
thunder ;  this  little  peculiarity  ap- 
peared to  haye  a  most  iiritatin|g 
effect  on  the  unfortunate  music 
master,  and  once  or  twice  he  had 
giyen  yent  to  his  feelings  by  a  yio- 
lent castigation  of  the  wretched  in- 
strument    This,  howeyer,  as  ono 
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may  imagino,  only  tended  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  and  matters  bad 
arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  this  morn- 
ing my  mother  entered  the  room,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  inflicting  npon 
us  a  succession  of  tremendous  minor 
crashes  that  were  truly  terrible. 

With  a  bound  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  Leotard,  he  leaped 
from  the  music  stool  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  After  the  usual  compli- 
ments, he  asked  if  it  might  be 
allowed  to  him  '  to  make  to  madame 
one  small  representation  V 

This  little  inquiiy  was  accom- 
pam'ed  by  a  smile  intended  to  lie 
insinuating,  but  which  was  simply 
sardonic. 

My  mother  of  course  assured  him 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to 
listen  to  any  suggestion;  upon 
which  he  declared,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  that, 
though  it  inflicted  upon  him  much 
sorrow,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
instruct  her  that  the  pedal  was 
much  disordered,  and  was  very 
noxious  to  him.  '  For  myself,'  he 
proceeded,  with  a  grand  heroism, 
*  for  myself  I  care  not  a  little  bit, 
but  for  these  yoimg  messes' — here 
he  indicated  with  a  theatrical  flou- 
rish Agnes  and  myself— 'it  is  a  &tal 
story.' 

'It  is  only  a  hired  piano,  Herr 
Blume,'  said  my  mother,  'and  I 
think  I  really  must  change  it ;  I 
know  it  is  very  bad.' 

'  Ach  !*  he  said,  eagerly,  '  why 
does  not  one  have  her  own  splendid 
instrument?  Madame  will  perhaps 
reflect  this  what  I  have  said.' 

He  then  suddenly  closed  his  lips, 
and  with  a  pirouette  and  another 
bound  seated  himself  again,  com- 
mencing on  the  spot  such  an  illus- 
tration of  that  little  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  pedal  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  that  my  poor  mother 
fled  the  room.  I  remained,  sorely 
against  my  will,  but  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  a  pile  of  cushions. 
My  head  ached,  1  could  not  read, 
and  1  sat  listlessly  turning  over  a 
photograph  book,  until  I  suppose 
I  must  have  gone  oif  into  a  doze.  I 
was  suddenly  roused  by  Herr  Blume*s 
voice,  raised  to  a  positive  shriek : 
'  Langsamer  I— laog-samer,  lang-sa- 
a-mer-r  l'    I  got  up,  and  rushed  to- 


wards the  piano;  poor  Agnes  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  on  Herr 
Blume's  forehead  stood  great  drops 
of  perspiration. 

'  Slower,  Agnes,  slower ;  that  £» 
what  Herr  Blume  means/  I  said. 
Poor  child,  she  made  one  more 
effort,  but  her  fingers  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  strike  a  note, 
and  the  next  moment  she  burst  into 
tears. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  that  morning  by  either  of 
them,  I  plainly  saw ;  as  for  him  he 
had  been  in  a  vile  temper  from  the 
beginning. 

*  I  am  really  very  sorry,  Herr 
Blume,'  I  said,  as  the  door  closed 
after  her;  '  it  was  entirely  my  fanlt 
for  not  attendiDg:  you  know  my 
sister  hardly  underslAnds  a  word  of 
German.' 

'  That,  m^  fraulein,  I  know,'  he 
answered,  with  awful  solemnity, '  and 
I  must,  I  fear,  abandon  her,  if  she 
cannot  learn  a  little.' 

To  be  abandoned  by  him  be 
seemed  to  think  the  most  dreadful 
fate  in  lifa 

'  My  tempers,'  he  continued,  with 
excitement,  'suffers,  yes,  6uffer8> 
through  these  trials.' 

He  never  had  any  to  speak  of,  but 
I  didn't  tell  him  so,  thinking  he 
mightn't  perhaps  like  it.  For  a  few 
minutes  we  both  remained  silent,  ho 
standing  in  a  Kapoloooic  attitude, 
with  folded  arms,  and  knitted 
brows,  glaring  in  a  malignant 
manner  at  a  cross  in  the  carpet  I 
b^an  nervously  to  consider  whether 
it  could  possibly  be  that,  owing  to  a 
strong  anti-rituaUstic  feeling,  our 
carpet  might  be  displeasing  to  hia 
eye.  My  apprehensions  were,  how- 
ever, relieved  when  he  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  plans.  There  was,  it 
seemed,  a  German  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance lodging  in  a  street  close 
by,  who  was  anxious  to  give  Its- 
sons:  he  could  recommend  her 
highly  for  her  ability  and  accent,  he 
added,  and  if  my  mother  would 
permit  Agnes  to  have  a  few  lessons, 
he  was  sure  her  music  would  greatly 
benefit  Might  ho  ask  the  lady  to 
call  on  madame  ?  he  ioquii^ ;  and 
£o  the  end  of  it  was,  that  it  woa 
arranged  for  her  to  come  the  next 
day  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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'  Of  course  jou  will  manage  it  all, 
Bacbel/  my  mother  said  in  the 
evening.  '  I  daresay  she  cau't 
speak  a  word  of  English.' 

So  she  came.  As  I  look  back  at 
it  now,  the  whole  thing  seems  so 
odd,  as  if  all  that  followed  were  the 
consequence  of  a  little  headache  on 
my  part,  and  a  little  temper  on  Herr 
Blume's;  all  the  merest  chance* 
and  yet  it  cannot  be:  we  are  all 
worlnng  out  some  Tast  design,  sub- 
serrient  to  one  great  master  will : 
generally,  upon  tiniest  threads  of 
trifles  hang  the  great  joys  and 
miseries  of  life. 

A  little  after  eleven  the  next 
morning  a  card  was  brought  up,  on 
which  was  written  '  Fr&ulein  Dom,* 
and  in  a  minute  she  was  in  ihe 
room.  She  was  not  the  least  like 
what  I  had  expected.  Most  people 
form  some  idea  as  to  any  one  they 
are  going  to  meet,  and  I  had  formed 
mine;  but  I  was  entirely  wrong: 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  that  dowdi- 
ncss  of  dress  and  manuer  of  which  I 
had  se^  so  much  in  the  Vaterland, 
even  in  the  classes  to  which,  I  knew, 
by  her  name,  she  did  not  belong. 
On  the  contrary,  overything  about 
her  was  fresh  and  gracefol,  and 
there  was  a  charming  ease  and 
grave  courtesy  in  her  manner  which 
astonished  me.  Her  face,  even  now 
that  I  know  it  under  its  many 
changes,  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Clear  was  the  only  wOrd  that  came 
into  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  her.  A 
sweet  oval  face,  clear  and  pale,  with 
dark  hazel  eyes,  somewhat  round 
and  deep  set,  looking  out  fearlessly, 
like  shining  stars.  Her  lips  were 
excessively  pretty,  and  gave  colour 
to  a  face  which  would  perhaps 
otherwise  have  been  too  pale:  not 
ilmt  dark  colour  verging  on  purple 
which  Lely  has  bestowed  on  some 
of  his  beauties,  and  which  gives  one 
the  painful  impression  that  they 
have  been  indulging  in  black  cur- 
rant jam,  but  a  bright  light-red.  It 
was  not  the  first  morning  that  I 
saw  all  the  excellences  of  her  face, 
but  afterwards,  when  I  grew  to 
know  her  better. 

There  were  two  lessons  a  week, 
and  I  used  generally  to  join  in  them ; 
she  was  very  quiet  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually  we  began   to    get    better 


friends,  and  she  would  talk  about 
(Germany,  or  England,  or  on  any 
general  subject  in  the  most  amusing 
and  lively  manner;  but  I  could 
never  by  any  means  whatever  lead 
her  to  speak  of  herself,  her  former 
life,  her  reasons  for  coming  to  Eng- 
land, nor  say  a  word,  in  fact,  that 
could  afford  any  clue  to  her  history. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  her; 
of  that  I  felt  very  sure.  Now  the 
unravelUng  of  mysteries  was  consi- 
dered rather  my  forte,  so  I  felt  on 
my  honour,  as  it  were,  to  penetrate 
it  There  had  been  an  eagerness 
about  Herr  Blumo's  manner  which 
had  struck  me  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  afiicdr,  and,  strange  to  say,  once 
or  twice  during  the  lessons,  I  had 
been  possessed  by  a  strong  feeling 
that  I  had  seen  her  before :  yet  the 
face  was  perfectly  strange  to  me. 
The  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  became  that  I  must  be 
labouring  under  some  delusion- 
there  was  not  a  feature  familiar  to 
me.  The  lessons  continued  regu- 
larly until  a  little  time  before  Christ- 
mas, when  one  morning  she  failed 
to  make  her  appearance. 

I  knew  the  number  of  the  house, 
though  I  had  never  been  to  her 
lodging,  so  before  luncheon  I 
walked  round  to  see  after  her.  The 
door  was  opened  to  me  by  an  untidy- 
looking  maid,  and  as  I  advanced 
into  the  passage,  loud,  angry  tones 
issued  from  a  room  on  my  right 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
proceed,  and  this  I  was  doing  when 
I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  a&t, 
dirty,  angry  woman  coming  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  her  head  turned 
round,  still  addressing  some  one 
within. 

'  And  sure  it's  not  my  house  as  'II 
hould  ye,  with  yer  fine  clothes  and 
yer  fine  airs,  if  it's  not  a  civil  tongue 
ye  can  keep  in  yer  head  !* 

She  flounced  off,  and  I  ventured 
a  peep  into  the  room.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion ;  clothes 
were  lying  in  every  direction,  on  the 
tables,  on  the  chairs;  and  boxe«) 
half  packed  stood  about  the  floor. 

On  one  of  these,  looking  like  Scipio 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sat  the 
fraulein.  Another  woman,  black 
hjured  and  bright  eyed,  with  an 
angry  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  was 
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busily  packing  a  box.  On  seeing 
me,  tlio  fraulein  started  np. 

'  Ach !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/ 
she  said.  '  I  must  explain  why  I 
have  not  come  to  you.  This  woman, 
Th^rese,  has  maide  her  angry — 
furious :  poor  Th^r^se,  she  was  fool- 
ish. The  woman  has  said  we  leave 
the  house,  so  I  go  instantly;  but 
where  to,  that  I  know  not.* 

This  was  wretched.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  make  her  tell  me  what 
Therese  had  said,  thinking  it  most 
probably  some  misunderstanding 
which  had  arisen  owing  to  their  not 
understanding  each  other's  lan- 
guage ;  but  she  evaded  it,  declaring, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  remain. 

I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot, 
and  rushed  home  to  ask  my  mother 
to  invito  her  to  come  to  us  until 
after  Christmas. 

*  My  dear  Kachel,  I  really  don't 
think  I  can  do  it;  she  is  quite  a 
stranger,  you  know  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  about  her.  I  think  you 
had  better  give  it  up :  no  doubt  she 
has  friends  in  London.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  with 
which  my  dear  mother  attempted  to 
dissuade  ine  from  my  request;  but 
I  could  not  be  dissuaded. 

'Darling  mamsey,'  I  implored, 
caressing  her,  'just  this  once;  you 
acknowledge  that  she  is  very  nice ; 
and  indeed  she  has  no  friends,  ex- 
cept Herr  Blume  and  his  wife,  who 
live  themselves  in  lodgings.  You 
mustn't  shut  up  your  heart  at 
Christmas  time:  just  for  a  day  or 
two,'  I  entreated,  giving  her  a  hug, 
'until  she  can  find  a  place  to  go 
to.' 

I  knew  she  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  long. 

'  Well,  Kachel,'  she  said, '  if  s  all 
upon  your  shoulders.  You're  a 
naughly  self-willed  girl,*  she  added, 
smiling,  and  shaMng  her  head 
deprecatingly,  as  I  dashed  off  to 
brmg  back  my  beauty  to  Biyanston 
Square. 

It  was  just  as  I  expected,  they  all 
fell  in  love  with  her;  her  sweet 
&ce,  her  hi^h-bred,  gentle  manners, 
her  chamung  grace;  but  most  of 
all,  she  flELScinated  Bertie,  that  un- 
polished schoolboy  whom  we  owned 
for  a  brother,  and  in  so  doing  caused 


the  benedictions  of  his  sistezs  to  min 
down  upon  her  head. 

Never  were  there  such  peaceful 
Chnstmas  holidays  within  the  re- 
collection of  the  '  oldest  inhabitant,' 
and  we  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
losing  our  presiding  genius.  My 
mother,  also,  joined  heartiiy  in  oar 
entreaties  /or  her  to  stay,  for  beside 
really  liking  her,  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook  the  immense  advantages 
which  accroed  to  us  from  her 
society.  She  could  scarcely  speak 
a  word  of  English,  but  German, 
French,  and  Italian  she  seemed  to 
be  equally  fluent  in;  and,  wonder 
of  wonders,  Bertie,  by  New  Year's 
Day,  was  positively  beginning  to 
talk  French  with,  I  won't  say  a 
good,  but  certainly  a  less  extraor- 
dintury  accent  than  when  he  oaaie 
home. 

This  undisputed  possesaion  of  tiie 
field  was  perfect  bliss  to  him:  he 
lionized  her  about  London,  taking 
hear  to  all  sorts  of  museums  and 
places,  which  he  professed  to  think 
it  quite  necessary  that  she  shoukl 

In  my  own  mind  I  &lt  snre  it 
was  for  the  pleasure,  pure  and 
bimple,  of  haviog  sudi  a  pretty 
person  under  his  protection,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  him. 

I  think  she  liked  him,  and  his 
boyish  admiration.  One  evening  as 
she  was  talking,  or  rather  gesticu- 
lating, to  my  mother— for  th&  con- 
versation was  mostly  canied  on  by 
signs — ^he  gave  me  a  nudge  that 
would  have  been  amply  suMdent 
to  awaken  St  Paul's  to  att^iticaL 

'  I  say,  Bachel,  she  is  pretty,'  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  *  there's  no  mis- 
take about  tiiat ;  you  should  see  how 
all  the  fellows  ^are  at  her,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  knows  it,  now,'  he 
added,  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  voice, 
as  if  he  weren't  quite  sore  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  statement 

'Don't  you  think  ao?'  I  asked« 
innoofflitly. 

'Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how 
she  can  help  it,'  hd  said,  medita- 
tively; 'when  I  took  hix  to  the 
Colosseum,  the  Guards  were  just 
passing,  and  you  should  have  seen 
now  they  looked  at  her,  and  wished 
themselves  in  my  shoes,  I  know; 
and  I   think  they're  pretty  good 
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judges/  he  said,  in  an  approving 
tone. 

So  we  went  on  very  smootiily 
nntil  New  Year's  Day,  when  she 
b^an  to  declare  she  most  leave  us. 
I  promised  to  help  her  to  find  lodg- 
inss,  if  she  would  wait  for  a  day  or 
two  longer. 

The  time  of  her  visit  had  not  been 
altogether  unfruitfal  in  affording 
me  some  insight  into  her  history — 
an  insight  obtained,  however,  more 
through  my  own  observation  than 
from  any  iniformaiion  vouchsafed  by 
her. 

It  was  oue  day  in  Christmas  week, 
I  think,  she  was  going  to  the  panto- 
mime, or  something  of  the  sort,  with 
mamma,  Agnes,  aud  Bertia  She 
was  sitting  with  her  opera  cloak  on, 
talking  to  Bertie,  before  they  went, 
when  I  came  into  the  room;  her 
back  WBA  turned  to  the  door.  As  I 
looked  at  h^,  suddenly,  like  a  flash 
of  light,  a  host  of  recollections  forced 
thexniBelves  into  my  mind.  I  was 
no  loDger  in  our  own  drawing-room, 
but  in  a  w«U-known  salon  in  Vienna, 
blazing  with  light,  listening  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Murska.  The 
figure  which  was  before  me  now 
was  before  me  then,  a  few  rows  in 
front  of  U8.  The  cloak  in  itself  was 
peculiar—white,  with  a  -very  beau- 
tiful border  of  blue  and  silver—that 
perhaps  helped  my  memory;  but  as 
the  light  shone  on  the  crisp,  golden 
hair,  I  wondered  at  my  own  stu- 
pidity; yes,  there  could  hardly  be 
any  mistake,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered a  letter  which  I  had  received 
some  time  before  ftofOk  my  £riend 
in  Vienna. 

'Look,  Baehel,  lookl'  she  had 
whispered  to  me  that  night, '  there 
is  the  great  beauty.  Countess  Am- 
heim.' 

'  Wh«!6?'  I  asked,  trying  to  lode 
in  every  direction  at  once,  for  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  her,  but 
had  not  seen  her. 

'  There,  to  the  left;  dont  you  see? 
Ah !  what  a  pity !  she  has  turned 
her  head.' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her 
disappointed  tone ;  she  was  i^ways 
80  eager  that  I  should  see  all  I 
wished. 

'Never  mind,'  I  said,  'die  will  be 
sure  to  turn  it  back  again  i  but  ^h& 


didn't ;  never  during  the  whole  time 
that  we  both  sat  there,  though  we 
were  not  more  than  two  yards  from 
the  place  she  sat,  did  she  turn  once, 
so  that  I  could  even  see  her  profile; 
just  the  pretty  outline  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  mass  of  crisp,  rippling, 
golden  hair  was  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Of  her  companions  we  saw  quite 
enough,  a  dark,  handsome  woman, 
and  a  middle-aged,  keen-eyed  officer, 
who  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  After 
the  concert  was  over,  in  the  little 
excitement  of  securing  a  droschky, 
I  thought  no  more  of  her.  This 
evening,  however,  she  was  brought 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  as  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  by  the  outline  of 
Friiulein  Dom's  &ce,  and  the  white 
and  blue  cloak. 

Not  till  i^ter  they  were  gone  did 
I  produce  my  writing-case,  and, 
settling  myself  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  proceed  to 
dive  into  its  recesses  after  my 
Vienna  letors. 

I  fished  out  four  or  five  from  its 
capacious  po^ets,  but  the  right  one 
did  not  make  its  appearance,  and  I 
was  just  bepnning  to  echo  my  poor 
mother^  wish,  that  I  were  more 
tidy  and  methodical,  when  I  made  a 
good  haul  and  brought  up  the  letter 
I  was  in  search  of:  it  began, — 

'  KOUMoer  Strane  10,  Wien-Maj. 
'DKA.BBST  BaCHBL— 

'  My  letter,  you  see,  is  dated 
from  our  old  quarters.  We  have 
taken  these  rooms  again,  for  though 
not  so  large  as  the  others,  they  are 
much  cleaner,  and  I  thhik  more 
comfortable.  It  makes  me  quite 
melancholy  to  go  into  your  room. 
Char  has  it  now.  We  all  miss  you 
dreadfully;  it  takes  away  half  the 
pleasure  of  things,  having  no  one 
to  talk  them  over  with,  though 
really  in  these  days  of  excitement 
there  is  no  time  for  reflection ;  one 
simi^y  has  to  keep  one*s  mouth 
open  to  swallow  the  next  new  thing. 
Thrae  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  now  about  the  war.  I  believe 
Count  Bismarck  has  intended  there 
should  be  war  from  the  first.  Talk- 
ing about  offering  them  an  indem- 
nity for  HolsteinI  offering  a  fiddle- 
stick! Ifg  a  very  bad  business 
altogether,  it  seems  to  me,  and  it 
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serves  them  righfc,  of  course,  the 
home  people  will  say,  for  baying 
joined  in  it,  but  why  Prussia  should 
come  off  so  much  the  best  I  can't 
see.  General  Lobetska  came  in  this 
morning,  and  he  thinks  he  will  have 
to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  was  a  report  that  two  Aus- 
trian regiments  had  crossed  the 
Saxon  frontier,  but  that  has  been 
contradicted.  You  can  imagme  the 
chronic  state  of  excitement  in  which 
we  are  kept  by  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictory rumours.  The  troops  here 
seem  confident  enough  of  victory. 
By  the  by,  young  Siegelheim  came 
in  yesterday  for  a  minute ;  his  high 
spirits  were  quite  funny  and  in- 
fectious ;  he  bad  just  gone  home  on 
leave,  but  had  been  recalled  of 
course.  The  officers  seem  all  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  war: 
they  only  look  at  the  oright  side ; 
for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  very  awful. 
And  I  catrnot  understand  how  they 
can  rid  themselves  of  the  thought 
that,  though  the  campaign  may  be 
a  successful  one,  yet  to  some  among 
them,  perhaps  to  many,  it  will  in  all 
human  probability  bring  death ;  and 
who  those  some  will  be  it  is  the 
question  I  cannot  help  asking  my- 
self; which  are  the  ones  who  are 
walking  these  well-known  streets 
for  the  last  time;  looking  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  old  familiar  faces, 
who  will,  m  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
in  a  few  days,  be  farther  removed 
from  us  than  thousands  of  miles 
could  remove  them,  wrapt  in  that 
sleep,  upon  which  no  roar  of  cannon, 
no  shout  of  friend  or  foe,  can  ever 
break.  I  confess  to  me  it  seems 
very  terrible.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
woman's  view  of  the  case;  but  I 
mustn't  write  any  more  of  this  sort 
of  stuff,  or  I  shall  make  you  dismal. 
I  daresay  you  don't  feel  particularly 
lively  now,  but  you  shall  have  any 
news  that  we  hear,  especially  of  that 
regiment  to  whose  uniform  you  used 
to  be  rather  partial.  There,  how 
horridly  I  have  made  you  blush, 
only  as  there  s  nobody  but  me  in 
the  room  it  doesn't  matter.  Oh! 
there  is  one  piece  of  scandal  for  you, 
which  has,  however,  made  less  noise 
than  if  it  had  happened  at  any  other 
time,  for  which  I  suspect  the  parties 
concerned  are  very  thankful.    Do 


you  remember  your  seeing,  or  rather 
not  seeing,  the  young  Countess 
Amheim  at  a  ooncei-t?  Well,  she 
has  actually  gone  off,  and  no  one 
knows  where  to;  but  to  begin  at 
the  right  end  of  the  story,  for,  as  I 
happened  to  be  an  eyewitness.  I 
can  vouch  for  my  version  being  the 
correct  one.  We  were  at  a  ball  at 
the  Nesselroders,  and  she  was  there ; 
she  was  looking  most  exquisite,  I 
thought,  though  some  people  in  the 
room  said  she  looked  not  what  she 
had  been.  Her  husband  was  tJ)cre 
too,  of  course,  but  I  didn't  see  him 
go  to  her  once  the  whole  evening, 
though  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
good  many  gentlemen;  there  was 
one  man,  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
Austrian  service,  who  never  left 
her.  His  attentions,  I  certainly 
thought,  were  rather  marked,  but 
I  dicLa't  see  any  return  on  her  side. 
You  know  that  room  off  the  hall 
at  the  Nessehroders,  where  one  takes 
off  one's  things.  Well,  we  happened 
to  be  there,  putting  on  our  cloaks ; 
I  was  ready  to  go,  and  was  standing 
at  the  door,  taJking  to  Herr  von 
Lan^en.  The  countess  was  stand- 
ing m  the  hall,  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band, I  think,  laughing  and  talking 
with  a  few  gentlemen.  All  at  once 
the  count  strode  out  of  one  of  the 
dancing-rooms,  and  up  to  her.  She 
was  so  placed  under  the  lamps  that 
I  could  see  her  face  perfectly,  and 
part  of  his ;  she  glanced  up  in  his 
face  with  a  smiling  look  of  inquiry 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  was 
answered  by  a  fierce  scowl  and  a 
muttered  oath.  Of  course  there  was 
a  breathless  silence;  no  one  knew 
what  to  say ;  no  one  ever  does  on 
such  occasions. 

'  **  Leopold,"  she  half  whispered, 
'*  has  anything  happened  ?"  She  had 
sprung  forward  ei^erly,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  His  &oe  worked 
frightfully  as  she  gazed  up  into  it 
with  beseeching  eyes,  but  he  turned 
it  from  her.  "  Happened !"  he  said, 
in  a  loud,  harsh  voice,  shaking  her 
off  roughly,  "no,  nothing  particular. 
By  heaven,  no  1  nothing  to  you ;  I, 
fool  that  I  have  been,  have  found  it 
more." 

'  '*  For  God's  sake,  Leopold,  come 
away,"  she  whispered  in  an  agouy. 
She  tiiought  him  mad  or  drunk,  I 
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boUeve.  He  did  not  shake  her  off 
this  time,  but  taking  both  her 
slender  white  wrists  in  his  iron 
grasp,  he  held  her  at  half  arm's 
length;  and  then,  before  those  men, 
looking  straight  into  her  face,  be 
said  most  cmel  things  to  her.  I 
don't  know  how  she  bore  it — ^it  was 
cruel,  horrible ;  if  I  had  been  one  of 
those  men,  I  think,  whether  it  were 
right  or  wrong,  I  must  have  struck 
him  down.  It  took  less  time,  far 
less,  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  it. 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from 
watching  them;  but  I  sincerely 
trust  it  may  never  be  my  lot  to 
witness  such  a  scene  again.  Poor 
thing!  her  eyelids  never  drooped: 
she  looked  into  his  dark,  angry  eyes, 
with  a  half-amazed,  half-imploring 
look.  I  think  she  had  a  dim  sense 
of  how  very  awful  it  was  before 
these  people ;  but  that  was  all  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  agony  and  astonish- 
ment his  words  caused.  When  he 
had  finished  speaking  he  dashed  her 
hands  away  and  strode  off,  leaving 
her  standing  there,  a  broken  lily, 
but  turned  again  after  he  had  gone 
two  steps.  "Monsieur,"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  Frenoh  officer,  "I 
recommend  this  lady  to  your  pro- 
tection." His  whole  countenance  was 
convulsed  with  passion  and  deadly 
pale.  That  woke  her  up:  her  face 
quivered  as  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
anguish,  and  she  turned  to  a  young 
beardless  officer  who  had  been 
standing  good-naturedly  trying  to 
shield  her  from  the  many  pitiless 
prying  eyes;  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  me  to  my  carriage  ?** 
He  could  not  look  at  her,  but  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  took  her  away 
almost  tenderly.  He  was  a  merry, 
rough  boy,  and  I  dare  say  they  had 
had  many  a  laugh  together ;  but  I 
don't  think  either  of  them  laughed 
then.  She  would  have  walked 
straight  out  into  the  cold  bitter 
night  in  her  ball  dress,  had  he  not 
stopped  her  and  helped  her  ser- 
vant to  wrap  her  up  in  her  fnrs. 
That  was  all  I  saw  of  it,  and  it  was 
indeed  quite  enough.  The  next 
day  we  heard  she  had  gone,  as  I 
quite  expected.  I  most  certainly 
would  have  gone  too  in  her  place, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would;  but  I  am 
writing  you  the  most  unconscionable 


letter:  that  is  the  way  when  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you :  I  intend 
just  to  write  one  sheet,  and  I  scrib- 
ble on  and  on  till  two  o'clock  some- 
times. I  am  glad  Aunt  Margaret 
doesn't  examine  the  candles!  If 
she  ever  should,  I  will  tell  her  that 
I  find  Vienna  candles  delicious 
eating,  and  can't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Best  love  to  your  mamma  and 
the  girls  from  all  of  us :  they're  all 
fast  asleep,  but  of  course  they  would 
send  it  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
their  faculties.  Good-mght^  dearest 
I  must  go  to  by-by. 

*  Ever  your 

'  Stephanik.' 

It  was  a  long  letter,  but  I  read  it 
all  through,  and,  when  it  was 
finished,  laid  it  in  my  lap  and  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  musing 
over  those  eventful  days  in  which 
she  wrote.  How  different  now  to 
then!  Things  were  changed  in 
Vienna.  What  was  then  but  con- 
jecture had  become  sad  reality. 
All  had  taken  place  with  such  fear- 
ful suddenness  as  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  realise.  I  sat  over  the 
fire  and  tried  to  imagine  it  all,  and 
re-read  more  recent  letters,  in  none 
of  which,  however,  was  the  Countess 
Amheim's  name  mentioned.  I 
began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own 
surnuses:  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  come 
to  England  in  that  manner,  and 
remained  quietly  for  such  a  length 
of  time:  she,  the  petted  Vienna 
beauty,  giving  lessons  in  England 
and  Hying  in  London  lodgings !  No, 
it  was  hardly  credible;  but  there 
was  one  simple  test  which  occurred 
to  me;  by  copying  out  a  small 
portion  of  tbat  letter,  and  putting  it 
m  some  place  where  it  would  fall 
into  her  hands,  at  a  time  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  her,  I  did  not  doubt  but 
that  I  might  read  in  her  face  the 
truth. 

And  I  did  copy  it,  translating 
it  into  French.  1  chose  that  part 
in  which  her  name  was  mentioned ; 
but  when  it  was  done  I  put  it  by, 
and  delayed  to  use  it. 

One  day  we  were  talking  of 
Christian  names,  and  she  then  told 
me,  for  the  first  time,  that  hers  was 
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Valerie,  and  asked  me  to  call  her  by 
ii  Another  time  she  showed  me  a 
little  book,  with  'Valerie*  printed 
in  it,  and  something  over  the  name 
scratched  out,  which  I  felt  sure  must 
have  been  a  coronet  I  longed  to 
know;  and  yet  though  I  often 
thought  of  putting  her  to  the  test 
which  I  had  deyised,  my  heart  failed 
me.  Why  should  I  seek  to  pene- 
trate her  mystery,  and  lay  bare  the 
bitter  secrets  of  her  hesurt?  So  I 
forbore  and  waited.  Howeyer,  it 
was  not  destined  that  she  should  go 
from  us  as  she  had  come.  On  the 
3rd  of  January  my  mother  came 
down  to  breakfast  with  rather  a 
troubled  face,  and  after  I  had  read 
my  own  letters,  she  passed  one  for 
me  to  read,  without  a  word.  It  was 
from  my  Aunt  Honora,  a  sister  of 
my  mother's,  whose  husband  had  a 
house  in  one  of  the  hunting 
counties. 

'Dear  Margaret,'  it  began,  *1 
am  in  great  distress.  The  house 
is  full  of  men,  and  only  one  lady 
besides  myself—young  Mrs.  Ghar- 
teris.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  come  to 
me  the  first  day  you  can.  They  are 
frozen  up,  and  there  is  no  hunting, 
and  some  of  them  don't  even  play 
billiards.  Francis  says  I  ought  to 
do  something  to  amuse  them,  but 
what  can  I  do?  It  is  so  miserable. 
Bring  all  the  girls,  and  your  Ger- 
man friend  and  Bertie.  I  entreat 
you  not  to  refuse.  Francis  wishes 
it  also  so  much.  Write  at  once  aaad 
let  me  know  when  I  am  to  send  to 
meet  you. 

'  Your  affectionate  sister, 

'  HONORA  C.  HlBBTEB.' 

This  was  the  letter,  written  in  a 
scrambling,  uncertain  sort  of  hand, 
which  my  mother  gave  me.  I  had 
scarcely  finished  it,  when  Bertie 
said,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
'What's  the  row.  Eat?  shy  it 
across;'  so  I  shied  it  across,  as  he 
called  it,  and  the  young  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  express  his  highest 
approval  of  the  plan. 

*  Be  aliye,  now,  girls,  and  pack 
up :  the  weatherll  break,  youll  see, 
ana  then  I  shall  get  some  hunting 
out  of  the  old  rasod.' 

He  settled  on  the  spot,  I  belieye, 
the  hoarse  he  intended  to  ride.    Alas! 


for  human  proposals.  All  the 
world  knows  that  there  was  no 
hunting  for  those  first  weeks  of 
January.  But  it  wasn't  for  his 
amusement  that  my  mother  deter- 
mined to  go.  With  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  re-r^  the  letter  when  we 
were  alone  in  her  room,  whither  she 
had  called  me  after  breakfiust  to 
consult  about  it. 

'Poor  Honora  I  poor  Honora!' 
she  murmured.  '  XeB,  my  dear,  I 
think  we  must  go;  there  will  pro- 
bably be  but  little  pleasure  to  any 
of  us,  but  I  think  it  is  right  I  can 
leave  Agnes  in  Eaton  Square  with 
your  imcle.' 

As  I  looked  at  the  feeble,  shaky 
writing,  I  too  ejaculated  from  my 
heart,  'Poor  Honora!'  She  had 
married  a  man  who  had  discoyeied 
her  weakness,  and  had  been  a  yery 
tyrant  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  all  but  stamped  out  her  iden- 
tity. It  was  not  from  age  that  her 
letters  were  ill-formed  and  trem- 
bline;  I  hardly  think  she  had  any 
handwriting  in  particular.  So  a 
note  was  despatched  to  say  we 
would  come  on  the  Monday.  We 
might  haye  managed  to  go  before, 
but  after  some  consultation  it  was 
fixed  for  that  day. 

'Impossible!  I  cannot  spend 
Sunday  there,'  my  mother  had  said, 
decidedly;  and  eyen  Bertie, I  think, 
was  glad  when  it  was  settled  that 
we  should  spend  that  quietly  at 
home. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  mudi  care 
whether  we  stayed  or  went  I  had 
not  much  hopes  of  the  ^paxty  likely  to 
be  assembled  at  Gheddington.  The 
only  two  people  I  was  sure  of  meet- 
ing were  men  whom  I  particularly 
disliked ;  but  then  it  was  also  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  others  might 
be  yery  pleasant ;  as  for  Sir  Francis 
Herries  himself,  he  could  be  as 
agreeable  or  as  disagreeable  as  he 
liked — under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  at  least  ciyil. 
From  him,  that  was  sufficient 
After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  we 
succeeded  in  making  Fraulein  Dom 

Sromise  to  accompany  us;  and 
[onday  afternoon  saw  us  all  at  the 
station,  where  the  carriage  from 
Gheddington  was  to  meet  us. 
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Long  before  we  got  to  the  end  of 
our  dnve,  the  windows  were  so 
frozen  that  we  could  see  nothing  of 
the  park  or  house;  and  we  were  all 
heartily  glad  to  find  ourselyes  in 
the  wide,  old-fiuhioned  hall,  where 
the  fine  oak  carving,  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  blazing  fire,  for  the 
winter  twilight  had  set  in,  called 
forth  Valerie's  warm  admiration. 

There  were  a  great  many  hats 
about,  and  as  we  followed  the  ser- 
vant up  the  stairs,  I  could  hear  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  billiard  balls.  It 
was  quite  a  procession,  and  in  spite 
of  her  earnest  invitation,  I  think 
we  rather  overwhelmed  my  aunt 
when  we  invaded  her  sitting-room. 

She  was  looking  the  same  as  she 
had  always  looked  to  me — a  &ded, 
worn-out  picture,  fragile  and  help- 
less, with  traces  of  a  beauty,  not 
dimmed  by  age,  but  by  unhappiness. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  kindly 
to  us  all,  however,  kissing  us,  and 
welcoming  Fraulein  Dom. 

'  Margaret,'  she  said  to  my  mother, 
sitting  down  immediately  again  in 
her  low  chair  by  the  fire, '  you  must 
take  it  quite  into  your  bands,  the 
entertainment  of  the  young  people,' 
and  she  tried  to  smile,  a  weary, 
withered  smile. 

'  I  give  you  free  leave  to  do  ex- 
actly as  you  like.  There  are  the 
Hobarts ;  I  thought  of  asking  them 
before,  but  I  was  afraid  their  mother 
would  object  to  their  coming.' 

Mr.  Hobart  was  the  rector,  and 
had  a  very  nice  wife  and  two  pretty 
daughters. 

'I  don't  think  they  mind  short 
notices/  said  my  aunt,  passing  her 
thin,  white  hand  wearily  across  her 
■forehead;  'you  can  ask  them  to 
dinner  to-morrow  night  if  you  hke.' 
And  in  this  way  was  the  power 
passed  over  to  my  mother,  but  in 
truth,  in  my  aunt's  hands  it  was 
only  nominal.  For  years  she  had 
been  the  mistress  of  her  own  house 
but  in  name,  letting  her  authority 
slip  away  from  her  through  sheer 
weariness  and  want  of  energy.  She 
had  married,  fifteen  years  before,  a 
man  for  whom  she  was  in  every  way 
unfitted—a  man  whom  she  neither 
loved  nor  respected.  She  had  truly 
received  her  punishment ;  but  I 
think  also  that  there  was  another 


side  to  the  question.  I  think  that, 
wretched  as  might  be  her  lot,  she 
had  inflicted  a  yet  deeper,  a  more 
unpardonable  injury  upon  him  than 
upcm  herself.  Posses^  of  talents 
of  a  certain  brilliancy,  yet  weak  and 
easily  led,  with  a  woman  of  a  strong 
and  upright  character  for  his  wife, 
under  whose  influence  he  would 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  brought,  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  better  things.  I  believe 
there  are  many  men  of  this  sort ;  I 
believe  that  there  are  some,  even 
among  those  who  sit  in  high  places, 
upon  whom  the  daily,  hourly,  life- 
long influence  of  a  sympathosing 
wife  has  wrought  very  powerfally. 
Of  the  master  and  mistress  of  Ched- 
dington  one  scarce  knew  which  to 
pity  most.  For  weeks  he  would 
leave  her,  going  to  Paris  with  a 
friend,  a  Mr.  Sartoris,  the  owner  of 
a  large  estate  in  Devonshire,  but 
who  spent  his  time  mostly  abroad, 
except  during  the  hunting  season, 
when  he  was  generally  at  Chedding- 
ton.  A  man  who  had  not  set  foot 
on  his  own  land  for  years. 

My  aunt  used  sometimes  to  plead 
for  a  house  in  London,  but  on  this 
point  Sir  Francis  was  inexorable; 
pleading  and  complaining  were 
alike  in  vain,  until  she  at  last,  half 
from  the  listlessness  of  a  broken 
spirit,  half  from  real  suffering,  faded 
away  into  the  weak  helpless  woman 
she  was  at  this  time.  Once  she  had 
sought  with  an  amazing  courage  or 
a  childish  imprudence,  I  know  not 
which  to  call  it,  to  persuade  him  to 
take  her  to  Paris.  *  She  was  tired 
of  this  life,'  she  urged.  '  If  London 
was  denied  to  her,  she  would  at 
least  like  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world — that  Parisian  world  to  which 
he  was  always  going.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  gloomy 
sneer.  'See  the  world,  niadam? 
See  the  devil!'  he  answered,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room.  And  I  think 
he  was  about  right.  Miserable, 
lonely,  desolate  as  Cheddington 
might  be,  it  was  better,  yes,  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  her  than  Paris 
— with  him.  Not  that  he  would 
have  ever  consented  to  take  her 
had  she  even  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  look  upon  that  personage 
to  whom   he   had  thought  fit  to 
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allnda  It  was  cliildieh  in  ber  to 
ask  it,  but  it  was  tbe  last  time. 

'  I  sball  never  ask  bim  again,  my 
det^'  she  said,  with  plaintive  que- 
rulonsness,  to  my  mother, '  never/ 

As  I  bad  expected,  be  was  civil 
enough  to  ns  all  doring  this  visit, 
and  when  the  skating  began  was 
very  anxious  about  the  ponds,  that 
they  should  be  well  flooded  at  night, 
and  that  everything  should  be  ar- 
ranged exactly  as  we  liked.  We 
had  on  the  whole  a  delightful  week. 
There  were  some  very  pleasant  men 
besides  my  two  horrors,  Mr.  Sartoris 
and  Lord  Cosmo  Fox,  who,  strange 
to  say,  though  they  didn't  generally 
agree  about  things,  both  scfmed 
very  much  smitten  with  Valerie, 
After  all,  however,  it  was  not 
strange  that  she  and  Mr.  Sartoris 
should  be  a  good  deal  together;  for, 
with  tbe  exception  of  Sir  Francis, 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  house,  I 
think,  who  spoke  any  foreign  lan- 
guage with  sufficient  fluency  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  her.  As  for  Lord 
Cosmo,  it  was  droU  enough :  not  a 
word  of  any  other  but  his  mother 
tongue  could  that  great  scion  of 
nobility  utter ;  it  was  mute  admira- 
tion on  his  part,  confined  to  paying 
her  clumsy  attentions.  I  did  bear 
him  one  day  talking  broken  Eng- 
lish to  her,  tliinkiog,  I  suppose, 
that  style  better  suited  to  her  in- 
fantine capacity. 

But  in  spite  of  Lord  Cosmo  and 
Mr.  Sartoris,  and  other  little  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  Cheddington, 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  visit,  and  we 
all  enjoyed  it  the  more  from  having 
expected  something  so  different. 
The  first  day  or  two  that  the  ice 
was  really  good,  the  female  portion 
of  the  community  assembled  at  the 
edge  of  the  ponds,  and  watched  the 
skaters,  but  no  one  ventured  on 
the  ice  except  in  chairs ;  but  the 
tliird  day  Mr.  Sartoris  carae  up  to 
Valerie,  after  we  had  been  there  a 
few  minutes. 

'Won't  you  veniuro  to  try  the 
skates  on?'  he  asked.  'I  would 
promise  to  take  good  care  of  you.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  would  be  a 
pair  to  fit  me,'  was  her  answer, 
given  rather  indiflFerently,  I  thought, 
as  she  put  out  her  foot. 

Her  indifference,  however,  did  not 


seem  to  have  the  effect  of  damping 
his  eagerness,  for  the  next  thing  ho 
said  was — 

'  If  I  find  a  pair  will  you  come  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  mtioh,' 
she  answered. 

He  instantly  Fat  down,  and  toolc 
off  his  skates  without  another  word, 
and  went  off  himself  to  the  house. 
I  was  amazed:  I  had  never  Been 
the  man  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
80  much  for  any  one  before,  but 
Valerie  seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  had  neyer 
known  him  before,  and  could  not 
tell  how  different  it  was  to  his  usual 
habits.  Presently  he  retomed 
triumphant,  holding  up  a  small 
pair  of  skates. 

'  Whose  are  th^  T  Valerie  asked, 
as  she  sat  down  and  gave  him  one  of 
her  feet. 

'  I  got  them  at  the  rectory,'  was 
the  answer :  '  there  were  not  any 
ladies'  skates  up  at  the  bouse,  so,  as 
the  rectory  people  said  they  were  not 
coming  down  to-day,  I  went  on 
there,  and  asked  them  to  lend  me  a 
pair.' 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take 
all  that  trouble,'  Valerie  said. 

'  It  was  for  my  own  gratification, 
I  am  afraid.' 

He  was  bending  over  her  foot,  but 
he  looked  into  her  flEtoe  as  he  said 
the  words  in  French,  and  in  such  a 
low,  rapid  Toioe  that  I  only  just 
caught  them. 

It  was  not  the  words,  but  the 
tone  and  look  that  made  me  watoh 
eagerly  the  effect  on  her.  Not  a 
shadow  of  a  blush  rose  into  her 
clear  face :  she  looked  over  his  head 
with  sad,  vacant  eyes,  bent  evidently 
on  another  scene  than  that  be- 
fore her.  What  was  there  in  his 
words  to  bring  such  a  sad,  hopeless 
look  into  the  beautiful  foce  ?  Some- 
thing seemed  suddenly  to  have 
stirred  within  her  a  crowd  of  sor- 
rowful remembrances.  In  a  moment 
it  passed,  and  there  was  nothing 
different  about  her  voice  or  manner 
when  next  she  spoke.  When  tho 
skates  were  on,  before  she  could 
rise,  Mr.  Sartoris  put  out  his  hands, 
saying,  nervously— 

'  Now,  please  take  care ;  you  have 
no  idea  how  difficult  it  is,  even  to 
stand  firmly,  just  at  first' 
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Bnt  she  drew  back,  and  with  a 
smile,  half  arch,  half  sad,  rose 
hghtly  on  her  feet  Then  she  put 
her  handR  into  her  mnff,  and  glided 
away  with  long,  slow  sweeps.  Her 
cavalier  stood  still,  watching  her 
without  a  word.  I.don't  think  he 
liked  it;  it  was  as  if  he  had  been 
rather  taken  in,  and  made  to  look 
foolish,  and  that,  in  the  verimost 
trifle,  was  to  him  gall  and  worm- 
wood. When  she  came  back  to  us, 
there  was  more  of  his  usual  cool 
sarcasm  in  hisToice  than  I  had  ever 
heard  in  speaking  to  her. 

'  I  bow  to  your  superior  skill,'  he 
said,  in  a  half-moolong  tone;  'for- 
give my  mistake,  and  accept  my 
humble  apologies.' 

Though  he  smiled,  she  was  Teiy 
quick  to  mark  the  change  in  his 
manner,  and  instantly  set  herself  to 
work  to  soothe  him :  not  that  I  think 
she  cared  for  him,  but  she  had  an 
innate  horror  of  being  disagreeable 
to  anybody,  and  a  delicate  sensitive- 
ness with  regard  to  other  people's 
feelings. 

His  feathers  were  certainly  eflfeo- 
tnally  smoothed,  and,  in  £act,  as  I 
watched  them,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  was  trying  to  play  with 
her,  or  whether  he  really  liked  her. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Sartoris  being  at- 
tentive to  anybody,  except  in  his 
own  cool,  insulting,  detestable  way, 
was  an  idea  so  new  as  to  be  startling. 
She  was  here  under  my  mother's 

?roteclion  as  much  as  we  were,  and 
determined  to  tell  what  I  had  seen. 
One  thing,  howevw,  I  now  resolved 
to  do.  I  would  give  Valerie  the 
letter ;  before  speaking  to  my  mother 
it  was  better  to  be  sure  that  there 
was  any  cause  to  interfere.  We 
generally  sat  together  and  read  or 
talked  in  her  room  the  hour  before 
dinner.  She  had  got  hold  of  a 
French  book  in  which  she  was  in- 
terested ;  I  knew  if  I  brought  a  book 
she  would  read  that ;  so  I  slipped 
the  piece  of  letter,  as  it  appeared, 
between  the  pages  of  her  novel  a 
little  way  after  her  mark,  and  left  it 
on  her  table.  About  an  hour  before 
dinner,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  went  to 
her  room,  and  I  soon  followed ;  but 
it  seemed  as  though  she  would  never 
settle  to  her  book.  I  sat  where  I 
conld  see  her  face  without  her  see- 
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ing  me,  and  tried  to  answer  her  re- 
marks, feeling  horribly  guilty.  For 
some  time  she  kept  up  a  desultory 
sort  of  conversation,  keeping  me  iu 
a  fever  of  expectation  bv  playing 
with  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

'How  well  your  uncle  speaks 
French,  Bachel,'  she  said. 

*Yes,  very  well;  he  goes  very 
often  to  Paris,'  I  answered,  rather 
shortly. 

'  Mr.  Sartoris  talks  better,  though.' 

'Does he?' I  said. 

'  Why,  of  course  he  does ;  you 
must  hear.' 

'Yes;  I  suppose  so.' 

'  But  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  your 
big  Mr.  Mountjoy,'  she  said,  reflec- 
tively. 

'Why?* 

'Achl'  she  smiled;  'why  one  does 
wish  those  sort  of  things  I  know 
not :  he  looks  so  honest  and  upright.' 

'And  Mr.  Sartoris  doesn't,  you 
think?'  She  raised  her  eyebrows 
comically. 

'  Neither  of  our  Frenchmen  are  of 
an  0{)en  character,'  she  said,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  her  head. 

This  was  unendurable,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  go,  when  she  said, 

'  There's  a  man  iu  this  book  that 
reminds  me  of  Mr.  Sartoris :  listen.' 
She  then  read  a  description  of  some 
one,  and  after  that  went  on  to  her- 
self. In  a  few  minutes  she  turned 
the  page  where  the  little  piece  of 
paper  lay.  I  saw  her  sudden  start, 
and  then  her  face  grow  deadly  pale. 
She  looked  round  the  room  with 
wild,  hunted  eyes,  like  a  stag  brought 
to  bay,  seeking  some  outlet  for 
escape.  There  could  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  first  moment  of  certainty  I 
felt  heartily  sorry  for  what  seemed 
then  my  cruelty,  and  would  gladly 
have  undone  it  had  such  undoing 
been  possible.  Full  of  remorse  and 
shame,  I  sat  staring  at  my  book. 
At  last  the  bell  rung  and  I  left  the 
room.  As  I  went  out  I  saw  that 
she  was  seated  in  exactly  the  same 
position,  with  the  novel  lying  open 
before  her. 

When  I  was  safe  in  my  own  room 
I  sat  down  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

*  So  it  is  true,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  and  what  then?  I  cannot  tell  her 
that  I  know  about  her.'  One  thing, 
however,  was  not  now  necessary: 
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there  was  no  speakiBg  to  my  mother 
concerning  Mr.  Sartoris  needful.  I 
had  often  thought  that,  though  al- 
ways gracious,  she  received  their 
attentions  with  a  wonderful  indif- 
ference. What  would  the  end  of 
it  be? 

I  sat  and  speculated  before  my 
fire  until  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  That  evening, 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  not  com- 
posed, very  biiUiant,  but  excitable 
and  nervous,  and  I  fancied  she 
avoided  me.  They  were  very  busy 
arranging  some  tableaux  viuants  for 
the  evening  but  one  after  this,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Sartoris 
had  conixived  that  Valerie  should 
have  all  the  principal  parts  assigned 
to  her.  There  was  little  doubt  as 
to  her  fitness;  as  I vrotohed  her fiEtce 
to-night  it  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever  before,  though  there  was  in  it 
an  nnrest  hitherto  unknown.  As 
we  were  going  upstairs  she  ma- 
naged to  get  by  me,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
to-night ;  come  into  my  room  when 
you  have  had  your  hair  brushed.' 

I  nodded  consent,  and  we  sepa- 
rated. As  soon  as  I  thought  she 
would  be  ready  I  went  to  her.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  table,  wrapped 
in  a  white  dressing-gown.  Thdrese, 
her  maid,  was  brushing  her  hair, 
which  fell  about  her  like  a  golden 
veil.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Savanarola.  No  need  of  'oapelli 
morti '  here.  Had  all  possessed  such 
hdr  as  this  there  had  been  a  smaller 
fire  in  the  Piazza  than  we  read  of. 
Imagine,  my  dear  readers,  a  bonfire 
of  chignons  in  Waterloo  Place,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford! 
'  Make  haste,  Thdrese,'  she  said,  im- 
patiently, as  she  caught  sight  of  me 
in  the.glass,  and  her  maid  turned  it 
all  back  and  braided  it  into  one 
great  braid  at  the  back. 

She  waited  till  the  woman  had 
left  the  room  before  she  spoke.  As 
the  door  closed  she  stood  up  and 
drew  me  gently  towards  a  sofia  by 
the  fire.  We  both  sat  down.  Then, 
without  a  word  of  preparation, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she 
looked  into  my  face  and  said — 

*  So,  Eachel,  you  have  found  out 
my  gecret.' 


It  was  not  the  Way  I  had  expected 
her  to  speak,  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer ready  on  my  lips. 

'You  mustn't  mind,'  she  said* 
gently,  teeing,  I  suppose,  my  trou- 
bled look;  'I  think  I  am  glad. 
There  wUl  be  i^  mora  reserve  be- 
tween us  now,  and  we  can  be  true 
friends.' 

Of  course  I  kissed  her,  and  of 
course  I  told  her  I  would  be  her 
friend  through  all. 

'  And  now,'  she  said, '  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  how  I  come  to  be  here.' 

She  then  got  up  and  walked  once 
or  twice  up  ana  down  the  room, 
after  which  she  reseated  herself  in 
a  low  chair  by  the  tire. 

'  But  first,'  she  said, '  may  I  see 
'that  letter  from  Vienna?'  I  grew 
crimson :  she  looked  surprised,  then 
bent  her  head.  '  Yes,  yes,  I  see ; 
perhaps  I  had  better  not;  it  was  not 
lair  to  ask  it.' 

Her  tone  cut  me  to  the  heart 

'Valerie!  dear  Valerie!'  I  cried, 
kneeling  beside  her,  'forgive  me! 
It  is  not  that;  I  have  deceived  you; 
it  is  written  in  English,  and  I  copied 
that  bit  into  French  for  you  to  read.' 
Then,  miserable  and  ashamed,  I  hid 
my  face  in  her  lap. 

'Don't,  Eachel,  don't!'  she  im- 
plored, in  her  sweet,  dear  voice; 
'  it  is  no  harm ;  it  is  far  better  as  it 
is ;  better  that  you  should  know  all 
the  truth  since  you  have  guessed  so 
much.' 

'  But  can  you  ever  love  me  again?' 

'  Love  you !'  she  answered,  with  a 
smile  more  piteous  than  tears; 
'nay,  as  you  ask  me  that,  dearest, 
you  can  hardly  know  how  desolate 
I  am !    I  have  no  one  else  to  love.' 

But  I  could  not  be  at  rest  until  I 
had  told  her  all  my  conjectures, 
from  the  time  of  first  seeing  her, 
and  after  that  I  read  her  the  letter. 
I  could  not  see  her  face,  which  was 
shaded  by  her  hand,  but  once  or 
twice  there  was  a  convulsrve  move- 
ment of  her  shoulders  which  almost 
frightened  me.  When  it  was  done 
she  said  simply— '  Thank  you.' 

Her  story,  as  she  told  it  me  that 
night,  was  too  long  to  write  here. 
I  tielieved  her  then,  as  I  know  her 
now,  to  have  been  free  from  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  guile,  though 
from   her  own  account  she  must 
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baye  been  imprudent.  It  was  with 
a  sort  of  horror  I  learnt  that  she 
actually  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  her  husband  were  alive 
or  dead.  The  night  of  the  ball  she 
had  packed  up  all  her  clothes,  and 
jewels  which  had  come  to  her  from 
her  mother,  and  had  set  off  for 
•Eogland.  Herr  Blume  had  been 
her  music  master  in  happier  days, 
and  to  him  she  applied. 

Duriug  the  whole  recital  she 
maintained  a  pitiful  complacency, 
which  had  in  it,  however,  for  me  a 
pathos  beyond  all  description.  It 
was  not  like  a  x>erson  relating  a 
story  in  which  they  feel  any  inte- 
ie8t--more  like  a  dead  man  recalling 
the  life  to  which  he  can  never  more 
return.  She  described  her  husband, 
declaring  him  to  have  been  noble, 
generous,  brave,  but  fiery  and  pas- 
sionate. Then,  speaking  of  Mon- 
sieur de  8t.  Juste,  with  whom  I  had 
aeeii  her,  she  said, '  I  think  he  was 
a  very  bad  man,  as  bad  almost  as  a 
man  can  be,  without  committing 
murder  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

I  could  not  suppress  an  ejacula- 
tion of  astonishment. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
smihng  despair  in  her  sweet  shining 
eyes. 

'  Ah !  you  wonder  at  me,'  she  said, 
'  but  you  can  never  wonder  at  me  as 
I  wonder  at  myself.' 

Then  she  ceased  staring  into  the 
fire  and  laid  her  head  back  upon  the 
chair  in  a  weary  way,  like  a  tired 
child.  I  almost  thought  she  had 
gone  to  sleep,  she  was  so  quiet, 
&ough  when  I  watched  her  atten- 
tively I  could  see  that  her  face  had 
grown  paler,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  lips,  which  were  pressed 
firmly  together,  were  convulsed  by 
a  sharp  twitching.  I  had  turned 
away,  aud  was  looking  absently  into 
the  fire,  thinking  over  all  I  had 
heard,  when  with  a  sort  of  low  wail 
she  sprang  up  &om  her  chair  and 
begun  pacing  the  room. 

' O  God r  she  moaned,  'why  have 
I  done  this?  why  have  I  told  you 
about  it?  I  who  have  so  tried  to 
forget !  It  is  waking  up,'  she  cried, 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  boeom, 
'  and  I  thought  it  was  dead  I  But  it 
will  never  die!'  she  added,  wildly 
throwing  up  her  arms. 


I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  sat 
helplessly  watching  her  walking 
rapidly  to  and  fro :  her  eyes  were 
wide  and  wild,  but  still  shining  and 
tearless.  This  paroxysm,  though 
dreadful,  seemed  to  me,  however, 
more  natural  than  the  calmness 
with  which  she  had  told  me  herbis- 
tory.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
turned  upon  me. 

'You  give  me  no  comfort  I'  she 
cried,  half  fiercely,  half  imploring; 
but  without  giving  me  time  to  an- 
swer she  turned  again  and  con- 
tinued, saying  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
'Comfort!  comfort!  there  is  none, 
whydolaskforit?  OGod!  grant 
me  forgetfulness;  it  is  all  I  ask.' 

Ah,  me!  comfort  indeed  there 
was  none  to  give,  but  my  tears  I  did 
give  her  freely,  weeping  for  this 
woman  who  could  not  weep  for  her- 
self. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  she  was 
becoming  delirious  in  her  grief,  for 
as  she  paced  swiftly  through  the 
room  she  muttered  sometimes  Ita- 
lian, sometimes  f^nch. 

'Toute  seule!  toute  seulef  she 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands,  'il 
m'a  laiss^I  il  est  mort!  je  n'ai  per- 
sonne  dans  le  monde !  seulement  le 
remords!  leremordsxK>urtoujoursl' 

At  last  she  threw  herself  down 
upon  a  bo£a  and  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  sort  of  stupor:  she  must  have 
been  thoroughly  exhausted.  For 
some  time  I  remained  sitting  quietly 
by  the  fire,  almost  afraid  to  breathe 
for  fear  of  rousing  her  again.  The 
silence  was  only  broken  at  intervals 
by  a  C09X  falling  out  of  the  fire,  or 
the  clock  at  the  stables  striking  the 
quarters.  Half-past  two,  a  quarter 
to  three,  and  still  she  neyer  moved : 
at  last  tiiree  struck.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remain  there  any 
longer.  We  had  all  agreed  to  break- 
fast earlier  than  usual  for  the 
skating;  and  I  knew  that  she,  for 
one,  had  promised  to  skate,  though 
I  hardly  believed  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  up  after  this,  much 
less  equal  to  any  exertion.  How- 
ever, I  should  have  no  excuse  to 
offer  for  non-appearance,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  bed  at  once.  At  first 
I  thought  of  steah'ng  quietly  out  of 
the  room ;  then  the  thought  of  her 
lying  there  until  the  nMMning,  per- 
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baps,  in  the  bitter  cold,  for  the  fire 
would  soon  be  out,  stopped  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  rouse  her  and  try  and 
persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  As  I 
moved  across  the  room  she  started 
up. 

I  said  as  gently  as  possible, '  Tou 
have  been  asleep,  Valerie,  I  think/ 

She  pushed  back  her  hair  and 
stared  at  me  for  an  instant. 

'  Ah !  Bachel/  she  said  then,  in  a 
confused  sort  of  way,  '  I  had  for- 
gotten you:  it  must  be  kte;  you 
are  going  to  bed,  mein  Herzchen  ?* 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  and  you,  you 
will  go  too  ?' 

*  Yes,  oh,  yes,'  she  said,  but  from 
her  manner  I  doubted  her  doing  it. 

'  You  promise  to  go  now,  imme- 
diately ?*  I  urged. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly; 
and  I  think  the  remembrance  of 
what  hod  passed  only  then  fully 
flashed  upon  her. 

*  Rachel  V  she  said,  eagerly,  seiz- 
ing my  hands  and  bending  towards 
me,  *  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  to- 
night, more  than  to  any  other  per- 
son living;  I  trust  you,  you  will 
never  betray  me  V* 

*  Never,'  I  answered,  solemnly. 
'There,  there,  I  know  you  will 

not,'  she  said,  her  eager  manner 
suddenly  vanishing.  '  Glood-night, 
dearest,  good-night,'  and  she  kissed 
me  on  both  chedks,  and  then  almost 
pushed  me  from  her. 

I  don't  know  how  she  slept  that 
night,  or  rather  that  morning,  but  I 
lay  tossing  on  my  bed  till  six  o'clock, 
in  vain  trying  to  get  to  sleep.  At 
last  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  dreaming 
doze,  haunted  by  a  vision  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  Lord  Cosmo 
in  petticoats,  and  who  kept  inces- 
santly repeating,  to  the  tune  of  *  II 
Bacio,'  the  two  words,  *  Toute  seule, 
toute  seule,'  while  I  exhausted  my- 
self in  fruitless  endeavours  to  make 
the  words  and  music  suit  each  other. 

In  spite  of  our  promises  the  night 
before  it  was  half-past  ten  before  I 
got  down.  Lord  Cosmo,  Mr.  Sar- 
toris,  and  another  man,  were  eating 
their  breakfeifit  in  moody  silence. 
It  was  my  private  opinion  that  the 
two  former  were  waitmg  for  Valerie. 
Aunt  Honora  was  not  down,  and  the 
others  had  already  gone  to  the  i)ond8. 

1  Good-momin*,  Miss  Traver8,'  said 


Lord  Cosmo,  with  a  charming  in- 
distinctness, owing  probably  to  his 
mouth  being  quite  full  of  cold  pie, 
which  he  continued  munching  wailo 
he  made  his  inquiries  after  my  health 
and  out-going  intentions:  he  then 
kindly  employed  himself  in  lurching 
about  the  table,  collecting  before 
me  everything  within  reach. 

'They've  all  been  taking  your 
name  in  vain,  Miss  Travers,'  said 
Mr.  Sartoris,  who  was  opposite  me ; 
'  Fox  and  I  only  just  came  down  in 
time  to  stop  them.  They^ve  been 
abusing  you  and  Fraulein  Dom 
frightfully,  for  being  the  only  ones 
who  had  broken  their  getting-up 
vows.  There  were  some  very  hard 
words,  I  can  assure  you;  weren't 
there,  Fox  ?' 

* '  Pon  honour,'  said  Fox, '  I  think 
it  was  you  bein'  hauled  over  the 
coals  when  I  came  in;  and  after 
that  they  were  ohaflfin'  at  me :  Miss 
Travers  and  her  friend  they  were 
dlBCUSsin'  afterwards.' 

He  always  called  her  my  *  friend.' 
I  think  he  had  some  vague,  uncom- 
fortable misgivings  (if  he  ever  had 
a  misgiving)  that  *Frowlin'  was 
not  precisely  the  proper  way  of 
pronouncing  that  word. 

*  It  don't  sound  quite  right ;  but 

I'll  be  d d  if  I  do  know  how  1o 

pronounce  it  now.  Miss  Travers/  ho 
said  to  me  later  in  the  day,  with  au 
I-know-you-won'fc-believe-it  sort  of 
air  that  was  truly  edifying. 

I  didn't  express  myself  as  scep- 
tical on  that  point  as  he  seemed  to 
expect  *  and  directly  afterwards  h& 
refievea  me  of  his  society,  careening- 
away  to  another  part  of  the  ponds, 
like  a  Dutch  fishing-boat  in  a  heavy 
sea.  How  I  detested  the  man!  He 
was  a  bom  snob— I  think  Ms  grand 
name  only  made  it  worse. 

All  that  morning  we  were  on  the 
ice.  Valerie  was,  as  usual,  the 
centre  of  attraction:  her  skating 
was  certainly  the  perfection  of  grace. 
To  me  there  was  a  change  in  her 
from  that  night.  It  seemed  that  in 
telling  me  her  true  name,  she  felt 
it  no  longer  incumbent  on  her  to 
feign  any  simplicity  that  was  not 
natural  to  her.  One  at  least  in  the 
room  would  recognize  her  right  to 
wear  the  diamond  rings  that  made 
her  pretfy  hands  look  whiter  that 
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moraiDg.  There  was  certainly  a 
change  in  her  drees,  which  to  this 
time  had  been  extremely  simple. 
That  day  she  wore  a  tight-fittiDg 
velvet  dress  and  petticoat,  looped 
up  for  skatiDg,  and  trimmed  with 
narrow  but  beautiful  sable  round 
the  throat  and  sleeves.  It  suited 
her  admirably;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  undisguised 
looks  of  adoiiration  of  my  com- 
panions as  she  entered  the  breakfast- 
I'oom,  laughing  and  talking  with 
Bertie,  who  had  come  up  fi^m  the 
ponds  to  look  after  her.  I  was 
amazed  at  her  fresh  looks,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  own  weari- 
neps,  should  have  been  inclined  to 
think  I  had  been  labouring  under 
some  delusion. 

Altogether,  that  was  not  a  plea- 
sant day :  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  arranging  the  tableaux  for  the 
next  evening.  They  were  to  be  in 
the  dining-room,  as  Mr.  Sartoris, 
who  had  the  management  of  the 
whole  affair,  pronounced  that  to  be 
the  best  room  for  them.  I  only  saw 
one  rehearsed ;  and  certainly  it  did 
credit  to  the  manager  and  the  per- 
formers. He  had  chosen  the  scene 
where  Elaine  is  sent  off  in  the  barge. 
The  two  brothers  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Sartoris  and  Mr.  Mountjoy, 
who  made  an  admirable  Sir  Torre. 
As  for  Valerie,  no  part,  in  poetry  or 
in  prose,  could  have  been  chosen 
for  which  she  was  better  adapted. 
Truly  it  was  a  picture  to  make  one 
hold  one's  breath:  the  pale,  pure, 
passionless  face,  in  its  perfect  re- 
pose; the  long,  golden,  rippling 
nair  spread  round  her;  and  the 
two  men  standing  over  her,  mourn- 
fully taking  a  last  farewell.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  the 
thoughts  of  at  least  one  of  them 
had  been  while  he  stood  there.  It 
lasted  but  a  moment;  for,  before 
we  had  looked  half  enough,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  laughed,  break- 
ing the  spell  completely. 

'  That's  quite  enough,  Tm  sure,' 
she  said,  getting  up,  and  laughing 
merrily  at  the  appearance  she  pre- 
sented as  she  passed  a  mirror.  They 
had  darkened  the  room  and  had 
lights;  and  the  noise,  even  of  her 
voice,  seemed  strangely  discordant 
with  the  scene. 


After  we  came  out  from  dinner, 
poor  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me 
almost  crying  with  indignation. 

*  Rachel,  do  you  see  anything  the 
matter  witii  my  hair?  she  asked. 

'It's  certainly  not  done  in  the 
usual  way/  I  answered. 

'Well,  no;  but  Bertie  is  so  dread- 
fully rude :  I  wish  you  would  speak 
to  him.'  Here  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  tears.  '  He  said  just 
now,  before  Mr.  Mountjoy,  "My 
eye.  Poll!  what  a  fuzz  your  wig 
is  in !"  He  is  so  vulgar  ;  and 
you  know  I  hate  his  calling  me 
Poll.' 

Here  the  tears  really  began  to 
come ;  and,  though  I  could  hardly 
help  laughing,  I  managed  to  con- 
sole-her. 

Mrs.  Obarteris  had  induced  her, 
it  appeared,  to  accept  the  services 
of  her  maid ;  and  the  effect,  I  must 
own,  was  starth'ng.  Poor  dear  Mary ! 
Mr.  Mountjoy  and  she  were  rather 
good  friends  even  then— they  are 
something  more  now;  but  it  took 
all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  make 
her  believe  he  would  never  think  of 
it  cgain.  He  had  laughed,  it  seemed, 
and  that  had  tempted  Bertie  to  go 
on.  We  danced  m  the  evening; 
the  Hobarts  and  two  girls  who  were 
staying  with  them  came,  and  so  we 
mustered  eight  dancing  ladies.  Ono 
of  the  Hobwrts'  friends  was  very  in- 
timate with  Mrs.  Gharteris,  it  ap- 
peared. They  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  *  What  an  age  it  is  since  we 
met,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  I 
heard  the  married  lady  inquire  soli- 
citously of  the  other,  *Now,  my 
dear,  tell  me  all  you've  been  ddng ; 
what  was  your  last  smite?*  I  moved 
away,  thinking  the  conversation — 
which  was,  however,  carried  on  in 
a  loud  tone— too  select  for  common 
ears.  But  I  was  destined  to  be 
annoyed  that  nighi  In  trying  to 
get  into  the  dancing-room  during  the 
evening,  I  was  hindered  by  the  legs 
of  a  young  man,  who,  with  the  help 
of  the  legs  of  another  young  man, 
was  laudably  endeavouring  to  block 
up  the  doorway,  instead  of  dancing. 
They  were  both  strangers;  and  I 
was  just  debating  whether  I  should 
ask  them  to  let  me  pass,  or  wait  till 
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the  waltz  was  fioished,  when  their 
conyenatioii  attracted  me. 

My  motiier  was  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing away  with  all  her  might,  and 
they  were  talking,  it  seemed,  of  her. 

'  And  ihafs  the  mother,'  drawled 
one. 

'  By  Jove  I'  said  the  other,  pntting 
np  his  eyeglass  with  an  air  of  lan- 
guid interest, '  what  a  thrashing  the 
old  hidy  is  givin'  the  piano !' 

The  yonng  idiot  1  I  could  have 
thrashed  him :  if  he  had  ever  tried 
hidf  as  much  to  give  other  people 
pleasure  as  my  dear  mother,  he 
would  have  been  a  better-behaved 
young  man.  As  it  was,  I  think  I 
l^ave  him  a  mental  thrashing,  for, 
just  as  the  other  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  answer—*  Great  strength  of 
muscle  there;  couldn't  do  it  if  I 
tried:  quite  envy  the  old  woman, 
'pon  honor ' — 

I  asked  to  pass;  and  the  waltz 
just  then  coming  to  an  end,  I  crossed 
straight  over  to  my  mother,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake,  and  then 
I  looked  at  them.  They  were  cer- 
tainly flabbergasted—- 1  will  say  that 
for  them.  But  that  wasn^t  all  I 
was  to  go  through  that  evening. 
Once,  when  I  went  up  to  Aunt 
Hon(»a,  she  attacked  me  on  the 
sulject  of  Valerie's  dress. 

'  My  dear,  how  very  much  your 
friend  is  dressed,'  she  said;  'don't 
you-  think  if  s  rather  odd  for  a  per- 
son who  professes  to  give  lessons  ? 
Why,  my  dear,'  continued  my  aunt, 
seeing  I  made  no  answer, '  that  lace 
on  her  gown  is  magnificent!— quite 
ma^ificent !'  she  reiterated,  waxing 
plaintively  eloquent;  'it  must  have 
cost  I  don't  know  how  much.' 

Old  lace  was  rather  a  fkiling  of 
{he  poor  thing's;  and  I  don't  think 
she  would  have  objected  to  seeing 
that  in  question  transferred  to  her 
own  wardrobe. 

'Is  it  such  good  lace,  aunt?'  I 
said,  for  want  of  anything  better. 

'  My  dear  Baohel  1'— tMs  was  with 
aspurk  of  feeble  indignation — 'yon 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  lace  like  that 
when  you  see  it?' 

She  then  dosed  her  eyes,  laid  her 
head  back,  as  if  the  exertion  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  relapsed 
again  into  the  plaintive. 


'  She's  your  friend,  Rachel :  I  only 
hope  if s  all  right  Margaret  says 
you  know  very  little  of  her.  With 
men  of  such  a  high  position  here  as 
Lord  Cosmo,  one  must  be  careful, 
you  know.' 

'Good  heavens!'  I  ejaculated  to 
myself. 

'Oh,  aunt!  don't  be  afraid;  ifs 
all  right,'  I  answered,  though  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  my  bitter 
laughter.  Good  heavens!  Lord 
Coamo!  the  idea  of  Valerie  corrupt- 
ing Lord  Cosmo !  It  was  really  too 
good.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  impart  the 
idea  to  someone,  and  for  once  I  felt 
inclined  to  make  a  confidant  of  Mr. 
Sartoris,  had  it  been  possible  to 
make  confidences  on  such  a  su^ct. 
He  of  all  others  would  enjoy  the  joke. 
The  petted,  high-bom  Austrian 
beauty  not  considered  fit  society  for 
the  muddle-headed,  boorish  English- 
man !  I  felt  very  wrathftil  at  first, 
but  calmed  down  soon.  After  all, 
my  poor  aunt,  with  her  narrow  no- 
tions, knew  nothing  about  Valerie, 
and  I  knew  all,  which  just  made  the 
difierenoe  perhaps,  though  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  possessed  of  a  great 
broom  with  which  I  might  sweep  all 
the  Lord  Cosmos  and  such  like 
things  out  of  society  in  general. 

The  next  day  all  was  bustle; 
there  were  a  good  many  people 
coming  to  dinner,  and  more  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  tableaux,  which 
were  evidently  expected  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Part  of  the  afternoon  I  helped 
in  the  dining-room,  where  all  was 
confusion,  the  curiains  being  put 
up,  while  some  of  the  party  were 
altering  and  arranging  dresses  and 
rehearsing  scenes.  At  last  I  grew 
quite  tired  with  the  noise  and  bustle, 
and,  wondering  how  order  was  ever 
to  grow  out  of  such  chaos,  I  went 
away  to  my  own  room  and  sat  at 
my  window  looking  out  over  the 
park.  I  felt  miserable;  not  from 
any  real  cause,  but  the  nameless 
feeling  that  the  setting  sun  gives 
one,  shining  through  purple  trees 
on  a  winter  afternoon:  it  almost 
seems  as  if  hope  were  leaving  the 
world  in  that  blaze  of  crimson  and 
orange  and  purple.  It  was  almost 
dark  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard 
the  crunch  of  wheels,  and  the  next 
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miirate  saw  the  Cheddington  car- 
riage going  towards  the  stables. 
Ko  one  bad  been  out  that  afternoon, 
of  that  I  was  certain.  Some  one 
must  have  come  from  the  station, 
but  I  knew  of  no  one  coming.  I 
went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
hoping  to  see  the  new  arrival  on 
my  way,  but  met  no  one,  only  as  I 
entered  the  room  I  heard  a  servant 
inquiring  for  Sir  Francis.  As  I  had 
expected,  there  was  still  much  to  bo 
done  when  the  dressing-bell  rang. 
Fortunately  it  was  an  irregular  sort 
of  dinner,  in  the  hall,  served  at  two 
tables,  and  no  one  seemed  expected 
to  appear  at  the  proper  time.  The 
tables  were  so  placed  that  the  occu- 
pants sat  back  to  back;  and  it  so 
happened  that  Valerie  and  Mr.  Sar- 
toris  were  not  my  vis-a-vis  but  my 
dos-a-dos.  At  the  other  end  of  our 
table  there  had  been  two  places 
kept,  one  for  Sir  Francis,  and  the 
other,  I  supposed,  for  the  newly- 
arrived  guest.  The  soup  had  gone 
when  Sir  Francis  entered  the  hall 
by  a  door  near  his  seat,  accompanied 
by  a  tall  dark  man  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
talking  and  laughing  going  on  at 
the  other  table,  and  no  one  there 
seemed  to  observe  their  entrance. 

*  Do  you  see  that  dark  man  sitting 
by  Sir  Francis  Herries?'  asked  my 
neighbour.  *  Can  you  tell  mo  who 
he  is  V 

I  could  only  answer 'No;*  then, 
to  see  if  my  own  impressions  were 
correct,  I  asked, '  "What  country  do 
you  think  he  belongs  to?* 

'I  don't  know,'  he  answered, 
slowly,  looking  at  the  subject  of  our 
conversation;  *  French  perhaps,  per- 
haps Italian  or  Austrian;  at  any 
rate  not  English,'  he  said,  smiling, 
as  he  turned  away. 

Not  English  indeed!  How  the 
Vienna  days  returned  as  I  watched 
him,  so  utterly  unlike  the  English- 
men among  whom  he  sat.  A  dark, 
handsome  mce, though  worn  through 
recent  suflfering,  with  eyes  of  south- 
ern splendour.  It  was  evident  tbat 
he  couldn't  speak  English,  for  he 
talked  to  no  one  but  his  host,  and 
once  I  distinctly  saw  Sir  Francis 
directing  him  to  the  place  where 
Valerie  sat  It  was  not  hard  to 
guess  who  he  was ;  the  only  thing 


I  longed  for  was  to  warn  her  in 
some  way  of  his  presence,  but  it 
was  impossible.  She  was  not  near 
enough  to  speak  to  without  causing 
perhaps  a  scene,  and,  if  possible, 
that  was  to  be  avoided.  If  I  could 
only  have  stopped  her  talking  to 
that  man  I 

Many  times  during  that  inter- 
minablo  dinner  I  saw  the  deep-set, 
glittering  eyes  flare  up  with  a  sud- 
den blaze  as  her  silvery  laugh  or 
the  deep  tones  of  her  companion 
reached  his  ear,  and  the  dark  blood 
came  and  went  in  his  face,  pale 
through  long  illness.  Though  his 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  I  noticed  that  it 
was  not  altogether  helpless,  for  he 
sometimes  used  it. 

Oh,  that  dinner  I  and  how  I  dis- 
graced myself!  Before  it  was  over 
I  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  I  precipitated  a 
quantity  of  sticky  pudding  over  old 
Mr.  Falgrave's  knees,  and  then  burst 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter  in 
the  poor  old  gentleman's  face.  At 
last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go,  and 
the  other  table  moved  at  the  same 
instant.  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
warn  her :  she  turned  towards  me, 
and  her  eyes  instantly  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  lower  end  of  our 
table.  He  was  standing  up,  looking 
full  at  her.  For  one  second  she  re- 
mained motionless,  then,  without  a 
word,  fell  forward  upon  the  floor. 
Whether  the  man  jumped  over  the 
table  or  went  round  1  never  dis- 
covered, but  before  either  Mr.  Sar- 
toris  or  Lord  Cosmo  could  get  to 
her  he  was  at  her  side. 

'  I  will  carry  this  lady,  sir,'  said 
Lord  Cosmo,  thickly,  attempting  to 
interpose  his  great  hulking  form 
between  Valerie  and  the  Austrian ; 
but  the  other  put  him  aside  with  a 
quiet,  courteous  determination. 

*  Pardon,  monsieur,  it  is  my  right; 
I  am  her  husband!'  he  said  rapidly 
in  French,  a  little  speech  the  point 
of  which  was  entirely  lost  on  the 
thick  -  headed  Englishman,  who 
looked  inclined  to  resist  and  follow 
this  black-headed  devil  of  a  mossoo, 
as  he  no  doubt  called  him  in  his 
own  mind,  when  Mr.  Sartoris  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'  Don't  be  a  fool.  Fox,  the  man's 
her  husband.' 
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The  whole  scene  ^cl  taken  place 
in  less  than  a  minnte,  apd  the  ladies 
had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  room.  ^.I 
turned  to  look  at  the  speaker;  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  low,  clear 
Toice  struck  me.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  bis  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  looking 
whitish  about  the  mouth.  As  our 
eyes  met  he  moved  away  and  left 
the  hall  by  another  door.  He  must 
have  been  badly  hurt.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  saw  the  slightest 
change  in  the  cool,  cruel,  aristocratic 
face.  As  for  Lord  Cosmo,  he  had 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  his  mouth 
half  open,  his  eyes  staring  vacantly 
at  the  wall.  Such  an  event  as  this 
was  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of 
his  imagination. 

'  I  don't  believe  it,  I'll  be  d d 

if  I  do,'  he  muttered ;  '  I  didn't  want 

to  carry  her  up,  I'll  be  d d  if  I 

did.'  As  I  passed  through  the  door 
I  heard  the  soothing,  innocent  re- 
frain still  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
that  young  man  of  '  high  position.' 
Whetiier  he  went  through  the  whole 
verb  'to  do' I  don't  know;  if  he 
did,  I  should  say  it  was  about  the 
only  exercise  in  English  grammar 
he  had  ever  indulged  in. 

It  was  no  use  going  to  Valerie's 
room,  there  were  too  many  people 
there  already,  and  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Cherry,  the  old  housekeeper,  would 
do  exactly  what  was  right.  After 
two  hours'  struggling  to  entertain 
the  people,  who  were  in  that  state 
of  suppressed  whispering  excite- 
ment in  which  people  will  be  when 
there  is  anything  going  on  which 
they  are  not  desired  to  know,  I 
managed  to  get  up  staira.  On  the 
landing  I  met  Mrs.  Cherry,  and 
asked  now  she  was. 

'Pore  young  lady;  reellyldon't 
know  whathever  is  the  matter  with 
her,'  she  said,  folding  her  hands 
across  the  front  of  her  portly  person. 
'  She's  no  sooner  come  to  than  she's 
hoff  again,  and  even  when  she  his 
awake  she  don't  seem  to  me  in  com- 
plete possession  of  her  facilities.' 

So  I  went  down  again  to  ttie  weary 
work  of  entertaining,  but  found,  to 
my  joy*  that  the  people  were  going 
fest  Soon  after  I  got  away  and 
wont  to  Valerie's  door,  but  all  was 
so  quiet  that  I  was  a&aid  to  go  in. 


so  went  on  to  my  own  room,  took 
off"  my  dress,  and  putting  on  a  morn- 
ing gown  sat  down  to  watch.  About 
half  an  hour  passed,  andUjen-'a  man 
passed  my  door,  w^iich  1  had  left  a 
little  open.  He  stopped  two  doors 
off  and  went  into  a  room ;  then  I 
heard  voices  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  two  people  came  out.  I  went 
to  the  door  with  a  feeling  that  I  was 
wanted.  It  was  Sir  Francis  and  the 
Austrian. 

'Ah I  that  is  all  right,'  said  Sir 
Francis;  'allow  me  to  introduce 
Count  Arnheim  to  you,  Bachel ; 
Miss  Travers,  the  friend  of  Madame 
la  Coratesse,'  he  said  to  the  count. 
'  Rachel,  the  count  would  like  very 
much  to  speak  to  you.'  I  bowed. 
It  was  an  odd  introduction,  at  the 
door  of  my  room,  by  the  light  of 
bedroom  candles. 

'  you  had  better  go  to  your  aunt  s 
morning  room,'  Sir  Francis  said, 
and  I  led  the  way.  followed  by  the 
tall  dark  figure.  I  had  only  that 
moment  to  consider  what  to  do ;  I 
had  indeed  promised  not  to  betray 
her,  but  it  were  surely  best  to  tell 
him  all.  It  was  very  dreadful  to 
him,  the  first  speaking,  I  could  see, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  he  was 
a  man  who  would  have  walked 
through  a  wall  of  fire  if  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  In 
sharp,  short,  concise  words,  wrung 
from  him  as  it  were,  he  told  me  that 
his  presence  was  so  hateful  tc 
Valerie  that,  so  long  as  he  stood  by 
her,  she  went  from  faint  to  faint 
At  last  he  had  left  her,  and  now  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  he 
had  written,  and  which  he  would 
leave  in  my  charge,  he  said,  to  bo 
given  at  such  time  as  she  should  be 
able  to  read  it.  I  hardly  dared  ask 
him  if  he  were  going,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  stepping  on  a 
volcano  of  pride^  and  shame,  and 
love,  that  might  burst  beneath  my 
feet  If  I  could  but  find  words  to 
tell  him  all  I  knew !  but  his  manner 
was  so  desperately  stem  and  cold 
and  uninviting  that  my  thoughts 
seemed  frozen  within  me.  At  last 
I  ventured  to  stammer— 

*  I  think  you  are  miptaken,  Herr 
Graf;  it  was  the  sudden  shock  which 
has  been  too  much  for  her.' 

There  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
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.  his  eyes  even  at  that  slight  contra- 
diction, and  his  manner  was  cold^ 
akd'^stifiegrthan  before,  as  ha-im- 
swered — ' 

'  Pardon,  gracious  Frau]ein,mach 
has  passed  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  ignorant,  therefore  permit  me 
to  say  you  can  hardly  be  a  judge. 
I  have  done  and  said  that  which  it 
was  folly  to  suppose  she  could  either 
forget  or  forgive/ 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man 
to  whom  confession  was  a  new  and 
bitter  experience. 

Then,  however,  my  tongue  was 
unloosed,  and  I  told  him,  if  not  quite 
all,  yet  enough. 

During  the  whole  interview  he 
had  declined  to  sit  down,  but  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  whilst  I  talked. 

When  I  had  finished  he  came  to- 
wards me,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
said,  in  a  husky  voice — 

'  Gk>d  reward  you ;  you  have  been 
a  true  friend  to  her.' 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  for  all 
that  I  think  he  was  disappointed. 
I  think  the  man,  though  he  hardly 
knew  it  himself,  would  have  been 
happier  if  there  had  been  more  to 
forgive,  if  he  had  not  been  &o  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong.  He  felt  the 
truth  of  those  holy  words,  'To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little,'  and  he  trembled  lest 
her  love  for  him  should  be  dead. 

I  left  him  there  and  went  to 
Valerie's  room ;  it  was  necessary  to 
finish  now  the  work  I  had  begun. 
At  the  door  I  met  my  mother. 

'She  haa  been  asking  for  you, 
Eachel ;  go  in  to  her,  but  try  and 
keep  her  quiet ;  she  is  delirious,  I 
tliink;  they  have  sent  to  Little 
Stratford  for  a  doctor.' 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she 
stretched  out  her  arms.  I  took  her 
cold,  trembling  hands  in  mine,  and 
she  drew  me  toviards  her,  whisper- 
ing, fearfully — 

'Bachel,  I  have  seen  him;  he 
must  be  dead,  he  looked  so  awful  I 
Oh!  it  has  been  dreadful T  she 
gasped.  'Why  does  he  come  to 
haunt  me  like  this  at  last?  he 
must  know  that  it  wajs  all  false; 
surely  now  he  must  know!'  she 
moaned. 

I  held  her  hands  firmly  and  looked 


into  her  face;  then  I  steadied  my 
vqice  and  chose  the  shortest,  clearest 
words  I  could  think  of. 

'  Valerie,  it  is  no  spirit,'  I  said ; 
'  it  is  your  husband  himself,  who  is 
here  to  ask  your  forgiveness.' 

She  looked  wild  and  incredulous, 
then  tried  to  get  up;  but  she  was 
too  weak,  and  falling  back  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  slipped  away  and  sent  him  to 
her;  then,  worn  out  myself  with 
excitement  and  fatigue,  sat  down 
and  cried  like  an  idiot  The  doctor 
came  soon  after,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  her  room.  Her  husbuid 
was  sitting  by  her  holding  her  hand 
in  his.  What  between  her  smiles 
and  tears,  it  hardly  seemed  the 
Valerie  I  had  known. 

*  Eachel,  come  in,'  she  said ;  *  you 
know  him,  I  needn't  introduce  you. 
Oh !  you  wicked  man  I'  she  laughed, 
'you  have  frightened  her,  I  know 
you  have,  Leopold,'  she  said,  with 
her  old,  quick  perception.  *  I  know 
exactly,  he  put  on  the  iron  mask. 
You,  poor  dear  Rachel!  and  you 
know  you  must  be  friends.'  She  was 
in  a  true  Bavarian  mood,  in  spite 
of  her  exhaustion.  '  Now  you  must 
go,'  she  said  in  a  minute, '  if  I  am 
to  go  to  London  to-morrow,'  and 
drove  him  away.  When  he  was 
gone  she  threw  herself  upon  my 
neck.  'Eachel,  he  is  dead!'  she 
whispered,  hiding  her  face;  'he  died 
in  the  same  hospital  where  Leopold 
was  sent  with  his  wound,  and  Leo- 
pold nursed  him,  and  when  he  Wds 
dying  he  confessed  that  it  was  all  a 
dreadful  lie  that  he  had  invented  to 
make  him  cast  me  o£f,  knowing  that 
he  was  helpless  and  couldn't  fight ; 
for  once  he  fought  a  dreadful  duel, 
and  after  that  he  took  a  vow  and 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Em- 
peror never  to  fight  another.  It 
aeems  so  dreadful  but  I  can't  help 
being  very  happy,'  she  sobbed. 

The  next  morning  she  got  away 
without  seeing  any  of  the  guests 
except  one.  I  went  with  them  to 
the  station ;  as  we  turned  out  of  the 
lodge  gates  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Sartoris  appeared  at  the 
window. 

*  I  could  not  let  you  go  without 
saying  good-bye,'  he  said,  'and 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  voyage,  and 
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may  I  come  and  see  yon  next  time 
lam  in  Vienna?' 

Valerie  looked  troubled  and 
glanced  at  her  husband,  leaying  it 
to  him  to  answer.  He  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and,  bowing  with  cold, 
grave  conrtesy,  «ud, 
•  *  Any  of  my  wife's  friends  will  be 
welcome  to  me  in  Vienna.' 

There  was  no  time  for  more;  the 
count's  servant  jumped  off  the  box 
to  tell  his  master  that  the  coachman 
said  we  were  already  late.  Valerie 
shook  hands  and  we  drove  on. 

*  You  will  come  to  us  in  the  sum- 
mer, Bachel  ?'  she  said,  as  the  train 


was  moving  off;  'you  have  pro- 
mised.' 

I  often  hear  flrom  her.  They  are 
living  on  an  estate  which  the  count 
owns  in  Bohemia.  There  is  never  a 
shadow  of  unhappiness  in  her  let- 
ters. I  am  going  to  them  in  the 
end  of  August  for  the  autumn,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise,  which  I 
fulfil  the  more  eagerly  since  she  has 
made  friends  with  Stephanie,  and 
has  asked  her  to  come  for  part  of 
my  visit.  Pray  heaven  Mr.  Sartoris 
mayn't  tarn  up;  but  I  think  that 
emphasis  on  the  word  'any'  must 
have  settled  him. 


A  LADYS  QUESTION— WHAT   SHALL  WE  WEAR  ? 


11/ HAT  shall  we  wear?  It  is  a 
YY  question  always  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  for  ever  being  asked ; 
and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  human 
nature  that  it  should  be  happily 
answered:  also,  it  is  aqaestiou  con- 
cerniDg  which,  justly  or  unjustly, 
we  have  to  suffer  reproach.  Is  it 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  English  women 
are  ill  dressed  ?  It  is  an  accusation 
ofteu  enough  heard,  and  hopelessly 
given  in  to;  yet,  if  we  apply  the 
judgment  to  a  particular  class,  it  is 
grossly  untrue.  If,  in  the  London 
season,  you  watch  those  who  may 
be  seen  every  day  out  of  doors  in 
walking  or  driving  costume,  with 
whom  to  dress  well  is  a  duty  at- 
tached to  their  position,  you  will 
not  anywhere  find  better  examples 
of  good  taste  and  costly  elegance. 
In  these  'higher  circles'  of  society 
you  may  find  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  criticism  can  requhre; 
if  there  are  exceptions  they  are 
among  known  eccentricities,  and 
they  can  be  accounted  for:  but 
these  people  have  the  command  of 
money,  they  live  under  a  necessity 
that  prescribes  propriety  in  dress, 
and  even  great  splendoar  of  cos- 
tume, and  what  they  are  to  ;wear, 
is  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  require  the  advice  of  recognized 
councillors. 

Immense  prices  are  paid  to  dress- 
makers, not  for  sewing  seams,  or 
using  scissors,  but  for  the  judgment 


that  results  from  the  education  of 
their  e>e8  and  the  refinement  of 
their  taste ;  these  great  artistes  are 
paid  for  making  every  customer 
look  her  best 

To  take  the  entire  management 
of  her  dress  is  generally  a  task 
be^yond  the  power  of  a  lady  in  the 
midst  of  the  worry  and  work, 
the  toil  and  trouble  of  a  London 
season.  The  gowns  required  for 
evening  wear  are  so  various,  the 
dresf^es  for  daylight  must  be  so 
many,  the  head-gear  for  such  a 
multitude  of  occasions  so  skilfully 
chosen,  that  she  must  live  under 
iostruction;  she  must  have  her 
prime  minister  in  the  fashionable 
dressmaker,  and  her  next  in  council 
the  clever  waiting-woman,  who  re- 
minds, suggests,  sorts,  and  con- 
siders; who  keeps  up  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  what  her  mistress 
has  worn,  and  where  she  has  worn 
it ;  with  knots  in  her  memory  as  to 
who  were  there— a  mental  laboar 
which  must  not  end  with  the  season. 
Of  course  there  is  a  terrible  list  of 
finery  that  cannot  survive  at  fur- 
thest beyond  its  second  night;  but 
other  costumes  last  longer.  By-and- 
by,  in  the  round  of  the  country 
houses,  the  perfect  handmaiden  will 
take  care  that  the  blue  brocade  shall 
not   bo  worn  where    the   spiteful 

Lady    X ,  who   never   forgets 

anything,  may  see  it  and  smile, 
because  in  London  she  has  seen  it 
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twice  already.  'Sach  a  pretty  dress, 

Mrs.  M ,  I  always  thought  so.' 

We  knew,  and  greatly  respected, 
a  lady,  who  wrote  down  daily  where 
she  had  been,  whom  she  had  met, 
and  v^uU  she  had  worn ;  she  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  belog  always  well 
dressed.  If  she  wore  a  dre^^s  twice 
following  at  your  hoose  it  was  a 
proof  that  she  loved  and  trusted 
you— she  never  did  it  by  mistake. 
Bat  all  this  belongs  to  the  world  of 

gersoDS  who  have  time,  money,  and 
igh  positions ;  where  ministers  and 
prime  ministers  are  to  be  had,  and 
with  whom  to  dress  is  really  peat  of 
the  serious  business  of  life.  In 
these  upper  regions  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  good  dressing  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  '  No  won- 
der !'  cries  the  r^er.  Well,  no  won- 
der I  we  echo  the  thought  aud  the 
words.  All  we  assert  is,  that  per- 
fect taste  in  dress  is  to  be  found 
among  English  women,  and  that, 
unquestionably,  it  is  there.  We  are 
willing,  after  much  thought,  great 
obeervation,  and  years  of  experience, 
to  go  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  de- 
clare that  a  well-dressed  English 
gentlewoman  is  the  best-dressed 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  she 
can  walk  in  her  silk  attire  better 
than  any  woman  in  Europe,  a 
Spaniard  alone  excepted. 

But  if,  now,  we  descend  from 
these  highest  walks  of  life  and 
fashion  to  the  broader  fields  where 
the  multitude  meet,  and  where  the 
nation,  in  its  women,  is  fidrly  re- 
presented, how  is  the  accusation  of 
our  being  an  ill-dressed  people  to 
be  met?  Not  quite  so  boldly,  we 
must  confess.  And  for  good  rea- 
sons ;  for,  indeed,  we  must  call  the 
reasons  we  are  going  to  give  in 
explanation,  good,  knowing  motives ; 
but  they  are  only  good  because  of 
ignorance  —  ignorance  of  better 
modes  which  are  even  more  con- 
sistent with  those  most  excellent 
motives. 

Here  is  a  list  of  *good'  reasons 
from  which  bad  dressing  results. 

I.  Not  to  appear  as  lightly  led 
away  by  frivolous  pleasures. 

3.  Not  to  yield  to  suggestions  of 
personal  indulgence. 

5.  Not  to  spend  more  money  than 
might  be  convenient. 


4.  Not  to  be  like  lovers  of  change. 

5.  Not  to  be  thought /a«^. 

Here  are  five  reasons,  very  good, 
when  the  motives  are  considered  in 
a  moral  point  of  view;  and  yery 
ridiculous,  unsound,  and,  in  fact, 
disgraceful,  when  examined  by  the 
mirror  of  truth— which  every  lady 
should  keep  in  her  dressing  room— 
and  by  common  sense. 

To  take  these  'reasons*  as  they 
come,  let  it  be  at  once  granted  that 
frivolity  is  an  unbearable  vice ;  but 
a  woman  ought  to  have  an  honest 

gleasure  in  dress,  just  as  she  should 
ave  pleasure  in  any  successful 
triumph  of  civilisation — the  perfect 
cooking  of  an  every-day  dish,  for 
instance.  The  every-day  things  of 
life,  by  being  habitual,  are  taken 
out  of  the  region  of  frivolous  plea- 
sure. If  any  persons  say  they  really 
do  not  care  for  dress,  it  is  as  absurd 
as  to  say  they  do  not  care  for  clean- 
liness— that  they  see  no  decency  in 
keeping  up  respectable  habits.  To 
be  a  sloven  is  not  meritorious ;  it  is, 
probably,  to  be  idle  and  lazy,  and 
possibly  to  be  unclean. 

In  1802,  when  Madame  Becamier, 
so  celebrated  for  beauty,  talents,  and 
fashion,  visited  London,  she  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens  dressed  h 
Vantique;  that  is,  as  nearly  like  a 
draped  statue  as  possible;  with 
her  hair  down  her  back,  a  white 
veil  over  her  head,  and  scarcely  as 
many  folds  in  her  outer  garment, 
and  almost  as  few  under  ones  as 
you  may  see  exhibited  by  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  a  penny.  The  Eng- 
lish ladies  then  wore  very  clinging 
robes,  and  small  straight  bonnets, 
with  scarfs  and  folded  draperies, 
or,  perhaps,  a  fringed,  soft  shawl 
hung  on  the  shoulders  so  as  to 
trail  to  the  gronnd,  and  fall  away 
from  the  arms,  preserving  as  much 
the  general  effect  of  a  draped  statue 
as  possible,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting. The  amount  of  absurdity 
which  the  contemplation  of  such 
elegantes  as  Madame  R^camier  pre- 
sented, was,  however,  new  in  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that, 
only  a  few  years  before,  our  grand- 
mothers were  sitting  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  in  the  fascinations  of  a 
costume  which  must  always  claim 
admiration.     The  bodies  wrapped; 
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or  square,  the  modesfc  muslins,  the 
hanging  lace  —  and  the  faces  so 
honest,  without  a  line  of  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  robed  a  Van" 
tique  period— a  period  when  Eng- 
lish women  looped  up  their  soanty 
dress  on  one  side  only,  to  show  tho 
low  slipper  and  high  sandalled 
ankle  as  they  stood  in  the  j>oBe 
statuesque ;  and  damped  their  flesh- 
coloured  silk  stockings  to  sho\^  the 
ankle  perfectly,  dying  of  the  prac- 
tice as  many  did.  It  now  strikes 
us  that  it  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay, 
when  to  go  without  stockings  would 
have  been  safer,  as  to  health,  and 
what  the  proprieties,  other  things 
considered,  need  not  have  boggled 
ut.  But  la  frivoliti  reigned,  and 
had  her  victims  sacrificed  to  her: 
we  do  not  think  that  any  woman, 
under  the  wholesomer  influence  of 
the  present  day,  need  fear  being 
entrapped  into  such  idolatry.  In- 
deed, as  to  that  worship,  it  no 
longer  exists. 

As  to  the  second  reason  on  our 
list,  it  ought  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
mere  excuse.  To  dress  well  is  a 
trouble,  and  not  an  indulgence. 
Let  us  pass  on.  The  fear  of  spend- 
ing too  much  money  is  an  honour- 
able timidity,  because  it  has  its  root 
in  honesty.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  is  any  more  inconvenient 
extravagance  than  neglected  dress. 
For  six  months  or  more  the  prudent 
lady  spends '  next  to  nothing.'  Sud- 
denly, before  the  year  closes,  some 
unthought-of  occasion  arises  when 
she  has  to  be  dressed.  The  great 
question  comes  as  to  what  shall  ^he 
wear?  Money  has  to  be  spent;  the 
very  money  she  thought  she  had 
saved ;  not  by  little  and  little,  when 
it  would  not  have  been  felt,  but 
painfully,  in  a  lump,  to  her  grief, 
for  she  had  not  laid  it  by ;  to  her 
impoverishment,  for  she  has  to  bor- 
row from  the  future ;  and  probably 
in  her  necessity,  still  desiring  to 
save,  and  in  dread  of  extravagance, 
some  important  details  are  left  out 
— or  an  inferior  arrangement '  made 
to  do/  and  she  is  not  wtU  dressed 
after  all.  So  fails  the  third  of  our 
reasons,  and  we  come  to  the  fourth. 

Let  us  immediately  confess  that 
not  to  like  to  be  among  the  lovers 
of  change  is  a  wholesome  fear,  and 


very  neoessary  to  her  who  would 
be  always  and  really  well  dressed. 
And  so  it  seems  like  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
English  women  will  gvfQ  in  to  the 
adoption  of  some  particular  style 
on  the  mere  word  of  a  saleswoman 
or  a  dressmaker  that  it  will  be  in 
vogue  in  the  season  is  well  known. 
English  women  will  never  be  well 
dressed  till  they  learn  to  think 
for  themselves.  They  must  also 
learn  to  use  their  judgment  on 
themselves  as  those  who  contem- 
plate their  appearance  not  as  a 
medley  of  dif>jointed  facts  but  as  a 
whole.  A  woman  is  not  well  dressed 
who  has  on  a  sweet  bat,  an  exqui- 
site India  shawl,  a  lovely  cambric 
muslin  dress,  and  the  smartest  pair 
of  be- buttoned  boots  with  'simu- 
lated' laciogs.  These  things  may 
help  to  make  up  a  well-furnished 
wardrobe,  but  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  worn  together.  The 
extreme  of  this  style  was  found  in 
the  historical  Indian  chief  who  re- 
ceived some  officers  at  his  lev6e 
attired  in  Hessian  boots,  a  short 
tiger-skiQ  petticoat,  a  shell  jacket, 
and  a  Scotch  cap.  Last  year,  the 
coming  in  of  extremely  high-heeled 
boots,  which  this  year's  taste  may  or 
may  not  confirm  as  an  accepted  cus- 
tom, suggested  the  use  of  a  cane. 
Charming  little  dandy  walking- 
sticks  supported  the  almost  tottering 
steps  of  fashionable  belles  in  the  Con- 
tinental resorts  of  fashion,  and  were 
really  very  desirable  appendages  to 
the  costume  of  a  lady  whose  figure 
was  thrown  alarmingly  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  Then,  to  improve 
the  figure  at  the  waist,  an  article  of 
dress  was  worn  under  the  petticoat 
to  make  the  bending  of  tne  back 
assume  a  more  graceful  line.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  a  thoroughly 
wellgot-up  demoiselle  in  this  style, 
at  all  points  quite  complete,  was  a 
very  pretty  sight  What  was  the 
consequence?  People  were  found 
to  use  the  cane  without  the  shoes, 
and  the  panier  without  either.  They 
bad  never  contemplated  themselves 
as  a  whole;  and  a  terrible  exhibi- 
tion would  be  made  sometimes  when 
these  new  things  were  adopted  with- 
out the  purchase  of  a  new  dress  or 
the  reform  of  an  old  one ;  or  when 
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the  train  was  worn  with  old  loop- 
ing8-np.  We  abstain,  from  pure 
charity,  from  describing  the  conse- 
quences. These  folh'es  have  caused 
it  to  be  said  of  our  Eoglish  women 
that  they  are  ill-dressed.  The  cases 
we  have  given  are  extreme  cases, 
and  of  couree  rare:  but  the  same 
fault  may  be  seen  every  day  if  you 
look  out  for  them  in  any  part  of 
London  frequented  by  people  who 
ought  to  dress  well. 

No  more  becoming  costume  has 
been  invented  in  our  time  than  the 
looped-up  velvet  dresses  with  the 
petticoat  showing  beneath.  Very 
pretty,  very  tasteful,  very  becomiug, 
very  convenient,  and  therefore  they 
have  been  of  very  general  adoption; 
but  what  havoc  people  have  made 
with  their  appearance  in  the  matter 
of  petticoats  1  The  velvet  surface 
imperiously  demanded  the  com- 
panionship of  some  refined  mate- 
rial, bilk,  or  soft  fine- textured  wool 
of  colours  that  were  enriched  by  the 
accost  of  the  black  velvet  were  the 
only  things  admissible.  But  have 
we  not  seen  coarse  striped  camlet, 
and  scarlet  camlet  made  staring  by 
black  braiding,  or  roughened  by 
frills?  It  has  been  difficult  to  teach 
people  not  to  choose  a  petticoat  as 
a  petticoat,  but  as  an  annexation  to 
the  gown.  But  then  the  old  dread 
of  expense  rose  up.  Silk  and  satin 
petticoats  1  Impossible!  These  ex- 
quisite wools!  why  they  are  good 
enough  for  dresses  themselves.  Of 
course  they  are;  they  are  for  ex- 
hibition; with  the  upper  velvet  they 
make  a  costume.  You  must  take 
your  dress  as  a  whole. 

The  persistence  with  which  Eng- 
lish women  make  mistakes  arises 
unquestionably  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
yield  to  other  people's  advice  and 
assurances;  and  because  they  will 
not  think  for  themselves. 

A  perfectly  well-dressed  gentle- 
woman in  a  milliner's  room  was 
giving  directions  for  the  changing 
of  certain  flowers  in  a  bonnet  she 
had  been  buying.  '  Oh,  don't  change 
them  !*  cries  a  young  friend ;  '  they 
are  so  lovely.'  'I  can't  afford  to 
wear  them,'  was  the  unexpected 
reply.  'It  would  cost  me  fifteen 
pounds.     I  have  not  an  out-door 


article  in  my  wardrobe  which  could 
bo  worn  with  that  exquisite  shade 
of  mauve.'  The  lady  hked  the 
flowers,  but,  first  of  all  things,  she 
considered  herself. 

But  the  English  have  lately  learnt 
the  beauty  and  the  value  of  black. 
Prance  certainly  taught  that  to  this 
country.  It  tones,  unites,  and  yet 
gives  distinctness.  Two  or  three 
black  dresses  of  good  materials  are 
necessary  both  for  economy,  effect, 
and  convenience;  a  woman  may 
then  keep  to  a  few  colours  as  be- 
longing to  her  style,  and  always 
preserve  a  well-chosen  and  har- 
monious exterior. 

Last  on  our  list  of  things  that 
prevent  our  countrywomen  from 
being  well  dressed  is  the  dread  of 
being  thought /cw^.  They  will  often 
be  guilty  of  adopting  a  scrap  of  a 
costume,  but  they  shrink  from  the 
whole.  But  'aU  or  none'  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  as  it  is  the 
law  of  fashion ;  and  to  escape  the  pos- 
sibility of  looking  fast  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  looking  ri(&cuIous  is  a  very 
bad  bargain.  No  one  need  be  in 
a  hurry  to  adopt  a  new  thing. 
Wait.  If  you  are  doubtful,  always 
keep  quiet,  and  wait  But  if  a 
fashion  comes  in  which  appears  to 
suit  your  life  and  promises  to  add 
to  your  comfort,  study  its  acces- 
sories, and  accept  it  at  once.  For 
one  thing  is  certain  —  if  a  new 
fashion  is  convenient,  dismisses  a 
trouble  from  your  life,  and  adds  to 
your  happiness,  it  will  live.  Short 
outdoor  walking  costumes,  easily 
taken  off  and  put  on,  being  worn 
with  bodices,  nave  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  domestic  mercy,  and 
will  live.  The  disappearance  of 
covering  from  the  back  of  the  head 
would  not  have  become  so  universal 
but  for  the  uncomfortable  crowns 
of  the  old-fashioned  bonnets,  which 
would  not  stay  on  the  head,  and 
were  receptacles  for  all  the  winds 
that  blew  in  the  winter.  At  last 
people  tied  up  their  heads  in  an 
ornamental  half-handkerchief,  and 
got  rid  of  them.  The  present  style 
of  bonnets  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  no  woman  old  enough  to 
remember  the  bonnet  of  the  past  can 
say  they  are  uncomfortable;  their 
work  may  not  be  much,  but  they  do 
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it  honestly ;  and  they,  too,  will  live, 
though  changes  may  be  made  in 
them ;  the  old  bonnet  which  wearied 
the  neck,  rubbed  the  ears,  and  had 
to  be  tied  severely  tight  under  the 
chin  to  keep  it  from  troubling  the 
shoulders,  will  scarcely  return  in 
our  time ;  its  memory  among  sor- 
viving  sufferers  is  too  paiufuL 

All  good  reasons  for  bad  dressing 
may  then  be  answered  generally  by 
two  sentences  of  kind  advice.  Use 
your  judgment  with  consideration 
and  courage,  and  view  your  appear- 
ance as  a  whole.  And  now  we  will 
say  one  last  word — as  important  as 
the  proverbial  postscript  of  a  lady's 
letter.  Let  ns  b^peak  attention, 
for  we  shall  announce  a  discovery. 
There  is  a  reason  for  English  women 
being  ill  dressed— there  is  some- 
thing that  prevents  the  successful 
nse  of  reason,  and  makes  a  perfect 
judgment  impossible.  It  is  this. 
That  necessity  among  French  wo- 
men, the  long  looking-glass,  is  a 
luxury  among  English  women,  and 
scarcely  to  be  found  among  house 
furniture  below  a  certain  position 
in  life.  How  can  anybody  tell  how 
she  looks  if  she  has  no  means  of 


seeing  herself?  The  important  lengtii 
of  dress,  and  sweep  of  train,  and 
effect  of  trimming,  is  left  to— luck  I 
These  great  things  take  their 
chance.  Ladies  are  condemned  to 
see  in  their  looking-glasses  their 
faces  only.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons 
whose  whole  idea  of  dress  is  con- 
fined to  a  bonnet?  Possibly  a  gene- 
rous ambition,  if  it  be  winter,  has 
been  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
sealskin  jacket,  the  most  enticing 
wear  that  was  ever  offered  to  wo- 
man ;  of  course,  after  a  gratified 
survey  of  a  pretty  head-dress,  and 
sleeky  shoulders,  the  poor  lady  goes 
off  happy,  dressed,  probably,  in  a 
palish  brown  linsey  and  a  green  stuff 
petticoat. 

'  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gic  as, 
To  see  onraeb  at  others  see  us.' 

Husbands  and  fathers,  ye  are  the 
powers;  and  the  'giftie/  depend 
upon  it,  is  a  long  strip  of  looking- 
glass  in  an  honest  wooden  frame, 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  every  room 
in  which  the  ladies'  question — '  What 
shall  we  wear  f  is  finally  settled  and 
acted  on. 


MUSINGS  AMONG  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MY  photograph-book  is  not  one  of 
the  grandly-ornamented  kind, 
which  might  meetly  lie  on  a  fair 
lady's  drawing-room  table,  and  it 
has  no  cunning  device,  such  as 
a  music-box  deftly  insetted  on  the 
covers— certainly  the  prettiest  sort 
of  photograph-album  that  has  been 
contrived.  Some  of  the  photographs 
are  rough,  and  they  are  all  roughly 
kept,  and  I  do  not  let  the  book  lie 
about,  not  caring  much  that  people 
should  see  it,  if  only  on  this  account 
— that  they  would  care  little  where 
I  often  care  much.  I  never  pur- 
chased a  photograph  simply  for  the 
sake  of  filling  up  my  book,  nor 
because  a  photograph  is  specially 
well  done  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art  I  have  hardly  a  photograph 
but  some  association  is  attached  to 
it,  and  for  the  association's  sake  it 
keeps  a  place  in  my  book.    And 


sometimes,  as  on  this  fresh  spring 
evening,  when  I  do  not  care  to 
move,  and  the  lengthening  sunset 
invites  to  thought,  I  take  down  my 
photograph-book  and  idly  turn  over 
its  memorial  pages. 

Some  of  the  links  of  association 
are  light  enongh,  and  are  hardly 
more  than  those  of  mere  locality. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rustic  bridge 
over  a  brook  in  a  deep  Devonian 
lane.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
Arcadian  beauty  of  this  lane,  which 
lay  not  far  from  a  famous  watering- 
place  where  I  was  staying,  and  so 
secured  the  photograph,  and  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  spot 
was  the  favourite  of  innumerable 
landscape-painters.    It  was  here  I 

Sorted  with  a  strong  and  gifted 
end,  and  I  have  just  heard  that 
in  the  suddenness  and  darkness  of 
night  he  has  been  called  away  from 
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this  world.  This  personal  leoolteo- 
tioQ  gives  individoalitj  to  my  pho- 
tograph of  the  rnstio  bridge.  And, 
indeed,  photographs  of  soenery  mul- 
tiply so  mnoh,  tl^t  yon  need  hring 
some  human  interest  into  them,  to 
confer  any  specialty.  For  after  all, 
beauty  resides  in  tiie  mind  rather 
than  in  the  object,  and  we  bring  to 
a  laadscape  more  than  a  land8^4>e 
can  bring  to  us.  There  are  mental 
moods  in  which  sweet  sights  and 
sounds  are  merely  mockery,  and 
others  where  the  simplest  land- 
scapes are  invested  with  a  meaning 
deeper  than  can  be  given  by  any 
intfflrpretator — 

*  I  see  a  h*n<l  yon  caonot  see, 
I  hear  a  voio«  you  cannot  h«ir/ 

Here,  for  instance,  are  photographs 
of  some  cathedrals.  I  chiefly  keep 
them  because  they  recal  moods  and 
feelings.  These,  you  see,  are  foreign : 
Laasanne,  Milan,  Amiens.  Milan 
and  Lausanne  I  saw  almost  conse- 
cutively, and  they  are  so  contrasted. 
I  keep  Milan  Cathedral,  because  I 
hardly  suppose  that  on  this  side  the 
grave  I  can  ever  receive  a  sensation 
of  such  beauty  and  wonder.  Lau- 
sanne, in  its  severe  Protestant  sim- 
plicity, contrasts  strongly,  in  this 
respect  reminding  me  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  which  I  ought  to  have 
somewhere  among  these,  but  which, 
you  know,  is  described,  at  least  in 
part,  in  Scott's  *  Bob  Roy.'  But 
Lausanne  Cathedral  is  grand  in  its 
simplicity;  and  then  to  climb  the 
tovrer  and  survey  the  wide  pano- 
rama of  lakes  and  moontainsl  and 
then  to  pace  the  terrace  that  Gibbon 
paced,  and  to  walk  in  the  garden 
where  he  walked,  that  still  moonlit 
night,  when  he  had  written  off  the 
last  page  of  his  history  I  Amid  all 
the  rhetorical  glitter  of  Gibbon's 
writings  there  are  passages  to  be 
found  that  argue  real  feeling. 
Thus:  'There  are  two  causes,  the 
failure  of  hope  and  the  abbreviation 
of  time,  which  always  tinge  wiUi  a 
browner  shade  the  eyening  of  life.' 
The  cathedral  might  have  taught 
him  something  better  than  this; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  any  cathedral  influenee 
on  the  mind  of  Gibbon.  And  here 
is  Amiens.  Ispentfour-and-twenty 
hours  here  once,  on  purpose  to  ex- 


amine the  cathedral,  and  see  it  in 
its  mtHTidng  and  its  evening  aspect. 
I  was  coming  back  from  Paris,  and 
in  its  solemnity  and  quietude  there 
was  something  very  healing  to  the 
mind,  after  the  frivolity  and  giddi- 
ness of  Paris :  for,  candid  reader,  I 
dare  say  yon  have  foond  out  we  do 
not  all  get  to  stay  in  Paris  witiiout 
becoming  frivolous  and  giddy.  And 
a  cathedral  like  this—a  poem  in 
stones,  thoughts  in  sculptures,  de- 
votion in  the  marine  itself— recais 
us  to  the  struggle  and  earnestness 
and  solemnity  of  Ufa  At  the  slight- 
est touch,  the  cathedral  portal  yields 
to  the  seeking  hand,  and  there  is 
quiet  space  ami  breathing-time,  if 
yon  only  will,  for  thought  and 
heavenward  aspiration.  Yes,  these 
photographs  recal  phases  of  mind 
which  it  does  one  no  harm  to  recol- 
lect ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  pho- 
tograph-book has  lain  so  long  un- 
opened. And  not  the  less  have 
those  English  cathedrals  potent 
charms.  I  am  especially  attached 
to  cathedrals,  and  it  is  my  design  to 
visit  them  every  one,  if  life  be 
spared.  The  majority  of  them  ore 
cleared  off  now,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  hoped  to  prove  compara- 
tively easy.  Here  are  two  Welsh 
cathedrals  which  make  cities  of  very 
little  villages  indeed.  This  is  St. 
David's.  Notice  that  massive  tower, 
long  beat  by  Atlantic  storms.  There 
was  a  Popie  who  declared  that  two 
pilgrimages  to  St  David's  wo^ 
equivalent  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome: 
and  I  think  he  was  about  right.  It 
lies  idx  off,  on  a  remote  corner  of 
the  world,  cut  off  even  from  decent 
roods,  but  close  to  a  glorious  granite 
headland  and  a  wild,  primitive 
country  stretched  around.  It  was  a 
two  days'  business,  and  its  photo- 
graph may  very  fittingly  deserve 
this  memorial  place.  Many,  too, 
are  the  English  cathedrals  that  I 
hava  This  one  I  keep— it  is  Glou- 
cester—because I  came  out  on  a 
broad  lawn  and  exactly  realized 
some  lines  of  Tennyson : 

'^8  one  wfaOk  standing  wtore  broad  nushine 
laves 

The  lawn  of  aome  cathedral,  through  tho 
door 
Hrarfng  the  holy  organ  rolling  wares 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor.' 
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This  one  I  keep  simply  because  I 
remember  how  grandly  and  densely 
the  eyening  shadows  gathered  in 
that  afternoon  of  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  a  sweet  silvery 
voice  intoned  the  prayer,  and  the 
light  on  the  altar  jost  made  the 
darkness  visible.  This  one,  because 
I  remember  how  in  a  melancholy 
mood  a  glorious  anthem  made  my 
gTovelUng  thoughts  soar  upward, 
and  I  thought  of  good  Qeor^e  Her- 
bert's *  Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank 
you.'  And  this  one  I  keep  in  re- 
membrance of  a  good  old  bishop 
who,  with  foiling  sight,  followed  tl:^ 
fading  daylight  from  room  to  room 
of  his  adjacent  palace. 

These  are  photographs  of  old, 
Teiy  old  days,  so  old  that  I  hardly 
dare  to  think  of  them ;  photographs 
of  those  who  were  my  schoolfellows. 
There  is,  after  all,  few  ties  so 
strong  as  the  school  tie.  And  I 
have  a  theory  on  this  subject  I 
think  that  the  real  character  is 
shown  even  more  in  school  life  than 
in  college  life.  The  college  life  is 
oft^i  a  transitional  period.  But 
what  the  boy  is,  clever  and  gene- 
rous, or  cunning  and  cruel,  that  in 
the  long  run  he  will  show  himself  to 
be  in  mature  life.  The  efflorescence 
of  youth  partially  disguises  theso 
innate  qualities,  but  they  must 
'out'  eventually.  Now  this  fellow 
here—I  will  jast  take  one  more  look 
at  him  before  I  cut  him  out  and 
consign  him  to  the  ashes— got  a 
sentence  of  transportation  or  penal 
servitude.  He  was  always  a  fellow 
of  too  much  craft  and  too  little 
principle,  and  none  of  us  were  asto- 
nishea  when  that  matter  of  the 
forgery  leaked  out  And  yet  he  was 
an  engaging  dog.  I  had  kept  his 
photograph  hitherto,  because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him  when  be  was 
arrested.  That  was  a  sensation,  if 
yon  like,  and  philosophers  tell  us 
this  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
years  but  by  sensations.  I  had  gone 
out  to  see  him  in  his  little  box  near 
a  large  town  where  I  had  been  stay- 
ing. I  knocked,  I  rang ;  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  was  being  reconnoitred 
before  I  was  admitted.  Then  Brans- 
combe  made  bis  appearance.  He 
didn't  seem  particularly  overjoyed 
to  see  me,  didn't  Bransoombe.    It 


was  ten  years  since  we  were  at 
school  together,  and  looking  back 
through  wat  haze  of  time,  Brana- 
combe's  image  had  appeared  to  me 
softly  mellowed,  and  mvested  with 
a  kind  of  moral  halo  which  I  am 
now  convinced  did  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  belong  to  it  '  And  don't 
yon  remember,  Branscombe,'Isaid, 
poetically  recalling  the  time  when, 
as  we  went  to  the  dormitories,  we 
took  surreptitious  outs  at  a  ham 
suspended  in  a  panbry  close  to  the 
passage  which  we  passed,  and  glo- 
riously cooked  them  for  supper,  by 
the  flame  of  our  tallow  dips.  I 
think  even  Branscombe  was  affected 
by  this  touching  incident,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reply  a  policeman 
was  discovered  entering  the  fnml 
gate  and  leisurely  advancing  towards 
the  door.  And  if  ever  you  saw  a 
man  perfectly  livid,  Branscombe  was 
that  man.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  just  go  and  wash  his  hands, 
but  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
He  disappeared  throngh  the  back 
door,  and  cleared  ofif  somewhere, 
but  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  a  few  moi^ths  later  he 
got  his  sentence.  I  bought  his  pho- 
tograph to  commemorate  the  spasm 
of  astonishment  with  which  I  un- 
derwent some  sharp  interrogatories 
by  the  policeman,  who  suspected 
me  of  connivance  in  the  escape,  and 
have  put  him  in  my  book,  horn 
which  I  now  solemnly  depose  him. 
But  let  me,  for  the  si^e  of  my  own 
credit  and  respectabiUty,  hasten  to 
add  that  my  schoolfellows  were  by 
no  means  uniformly  of  a  felonious 
character.  The  next  one  is  a  County 
Court  judge,  '  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,'  and  I  wonder  why  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  shelved  into  a  County 
Court  judgeship,  when  it  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  he  might  beoome 
Solicitor-General.  He  tells  me — in 
confidence— that  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  he  is  a  local 
judge,  that  he  is  confined  to  one  set 
of  towns  instead  of  going  circuit  like 
the  Westminster  judges.  Every  now 
and  then  he  has  to  decide  cases 
where  the  parties  are  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  he  has  a  Rood 
chance  of  offending  people.  It  is 
rather  an  awkward  thing,  if,  just 
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before  one  of  these  cases  comes  on, 
he  happens  to  have  received  a  pre- 
sent of  grapes  from  the  hothouse  or 
of  game  from  the  preserves.  There 
is  the  slightest  possible  flayonr  of  a 
bribe  about  it,  and  if  yon  decide 
against  your  generous  friend,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  he  can 
hardly  help  accusing  you  of  ingra- 
titude. Here  is  my  most  distin- 
guished ; photograph  of  the  lot.  I 
think  I  must  take  him  out  and  put 
him  in  a  room  where  callers  may  see 
him  and  I  can  casually  speak  of 
him  as  my  oldest  and  most  valued 
friend.  He  is  a  great  dignitary 
now,  but  whether  in  Church  or  State 
I  must  decline  to  say.  Only  he  says, 
that  as  a  dignitary  he  is  rather  made 
to  feel  the  fetters.  He  is  a  man  who 
likes  to  be  very  loose  aboat  the 
neck,  and  smoke  a  short  pipe,  and 
go  out  in  a  shooting-jacket  and  do  a 
lot  of  shooting,  and  he  finds  that 
these  things  are  impracticable  now, 
and  Mill  *0n  Liberty' will  never 
make  it  anything  else  for  him. 

A  set  of  views,  very  enjoyable 
when  I  viewed  them,  but  too  trite 
for  discussion;  Matlock,  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  Warwick  Road, 
Buxton  and  Bakewell  Road,  Rydal, 
Wentwater,  Taymouth  Castle  and 
the  Tay,  the  Devil's  Bridge,  near 
Aberystwith,  ditto  on  the  Gothard 
Pass,  ditto  somewhere  else;  the 
Land's  End,  the  archipelago  of 
the  Scilly  Isles;  Thames  at  Eton, 
at  Maidenhead,  at  Cliefden,  at 
Teddington,  and  so  on,  kept  here 
from  a  much  larger  number  on 
account  of  the  friends  who  were  my 
companions.  Here  are  the  dates: 
July  loth,  Aug.  14th,  Sept  6th, 
Oct  3rd,  185—186—.  Ahl  these 
were  immemorial  scenes,  but,  as  I 
said,  they  all  have  their  special 
colouring  from  the  tone  and  attitude 
of  mind  in  which  they  were  seen. 
Do  you  see  this  rocky  height, 
sparsely  adorned  with  a  few  cy- 
presses and  pines  ?  It  has  a  history 
for  me.  There  I  made  my  two 
earliest  assignations,  which  came  to 
nothing.  In  the  first  case  the  young 
lady  did  not  keep  tryst  -,  in  the  next 
case  I  ignobly  failed  in  the  tryst 
myself.  The  simple  reason  was 
that  Ihad  had  a  bad  night,  and  had 
overslept  myself.    But  I  never  saw 
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the  girl  again;  the  fjamily  emi- 
grate, I  believe,  and  were  lost  on 
the  voyage  to  Australia.  The  first 
was  a  little  gay  deceiver.  From  that 
height  I  could  look  across  a  range 
of  country,  and  just  discern  a 
manorial  dwelling-house.  From  a 
lodge-gate  there  is  a  long  sweep  of 
an  avenue  to  the  house.  Now  that 
house  held  a  young  lady  of  whom 
as  a  collegian  I  was  desperately  en- 
amoured. We  Vidli  come  to  her 
photograph  presently.  It  is  only  a 
few  pages  of^  with  a  bevy  of  accom- 
panying nymphs.  I  used  to  write 
verses  for  that  girl,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  put  them  to  music.  She  was 
very  civil  ,to  me,  because  she  was 
an  aesthetic  sort  of  girl,  and  liked 
the  compliment  of  ike  music  and 
versos.  But  I  knew  there  was  a 
fellow,  worth  very  many  thousand 
pounds,  ahead  of  me, 

*  Slight  Sir  Robert,  with  lite  watery  smUe 
And  educatsd  whisker.' 

That  girl  might  justly  be  called  the 
Refuser.  I  have  never  met  her 
equal  for  the  number  of  offers  she 
got  To  my  certain  knowledge  I 
knew  of  three  very  fair  ones  which 
she  received  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  days.  One  night,  in  a  very  senti- 
mental frame  of  mind,  I  struck  out 
of  the  city  towards  that  country- 
house  which  enshrined  the  beauty. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I 
arrived  at  the  lodge-gate.  I  stood 
leaning  over  it  In  a  bedroom- 
window— Aer  window— there  was  a 
light  burning.  I  vaulted  over  the 
gate,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  the 
lawn.  Then  I  listened  most  atten- 
tively. Possibly  there  might  be  a 
dog  let  loose  somewhere.  Possibly 
some  gun,  loaded  with  small  shot, 
might  be  dischaiged  against  my 
sacred  person.  There  was  a  bur- 
glary here  some  years  ago,  and  since 
then  I  believe  they  have  always 
been  carefully  provided  with  dogs 
and  firearms.  But  I  think  of  the 
charming  beauty  of  the  girl,  and 
advance.  A  shadow  flits  across 
the  blind,  defined  excellently  well. 
I  clasp  my  hand,  and,  like  an  in- 
fatuated idiot,  I  remain  in  a  moon- 
struck attitude  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  light 
has  vanished,  and  as  the  night  is 
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darkened  and  tbe  wind  is  risen,  I  go 
back  sqnelched  and  dejected.  Some 
nights  afterwards  I  met  her  at  a 
brilliant  party.  We  got  into  a  very 
confidential  chit-chat,  and  I  Ten- 
tured  to  tell  her  of  my  little  bit  of 
insanity  the  other  night.  8he 
listened  with  a  pleased  and  amused 
oonntenanoe. 

'But,  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  no- 
thing so  very  extraordinary  in  that. 
You  say  you  were  on  the  lawn  at 
midnight,  gazing  at  my  window. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  Mr.  Percy 
Giles?' 

But  I  never  had  heard  of  Mr. 
6ile& 

'  Oh,  Percy  Giles  used  to  come 
regularly  every  night  and  serenade 
me  under  my  window.  He  did  it 
beautifully.  It  was  so  nice,  and  used 
to  send  me  to  sleep  deliciously.' 

'But  what  became  of  Mr.  Giles  ? 
I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  met 
him  at  your  place.' 

'  Oh,  no  I  one  night,  poor  fellow, 
it  was  very  rainy,  and  he  caught 
the  rheumatic  fever  and  died.' 

And  she  said  the  words  with  all 
the  nonchalance  of  a  Boman  maiden, 
who  would  point  her  thumb  down- 
ward and  bid  the  gladiator  perish. 

There  she  is  1  My  photograph 
expands  into  a  book  of  beauty  now, 
and  here  is  a  whole  bevy.  This 
iirst  page  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
my  Maries.  There  are  five  of  them. 
This  particular  Mary  has  the  placo 
of  honour  in  the  centre.  Let  me 
say  to  her  credit  that  she  makes  a 
most  excellent  wife — only  to  the 
wrong  man.  Like  Lord  Byron,  of 
whose  poetry  my  own  youthfal 
muse  was  a  remarkably  good  imi< 
tation,  I  had  almost  an  idolatry 
for  the  name  of  Mary.  And  don't 
ask  me  'what's  in  a  name?'  for 
names  and  entities  go  together  in  a 
remarkable  way.  Your  Mary  is  a 
sensible,  modest,  clear-headed,  nice 
girl.  She  has  not  so  much  spice 
about  her  as  your  Kate,  but  ihen 
she  has  infinitely  more  than  a 
Susan.  A  Madeleine  puts  you  a 
little  too  much  in  mind  of  the  un- 
favourable origin  of  the  name.  So 
does  Helen,  according  to  the  deri- 
vation which  old  .^ischylus  gives 
of  it  ^A  Margaret  is  always  a 
Pearl. 


' O  rare,  pale  Margaret! 
0  ftwect,  i>ale  Margaret ! 
What  lent  you,  love,  your  tearful  dower, 
Like  mooubeams  on  a  falling  diowcr  ?* 

And  a  tricksome  Caroline  reminds 
us  of  Bon  Gaultier*s  lines— 

•  Pinch,  oh  pinch  these  leg«  of  mine, 
Cknrk  me.  cousin  GarolioA.' 

Your  girls  with  the  out-of-the- 
way  names  are  always  doing  out- 
of-the-way  things.  Now  here's  a 
Maud,  who  is  always  a  great  puzzle 
to  me.  She  was  young,  and  pretty, 
and  clever,  and  rich,  and  yet  she 
married  a  man,  old  and  ugly,  and 
stupid  and  poor.  On  what  theory 
of  elective  affinities  can  you  account 
for  such  an  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment? Then  an  Emily  flirts;  Jane 
is  sentimental,  earnest,  and  tender; 
Lucy  is  simple  and  matter-of-fact ; 
Adelaide  is  lady-like  and  fantas- 
tical ;  Laura  is  passionate  and  vin- 
dictive. Of  course  this  is  a  very 
partial  induction.  I  have  known 
one  or  two  of  the  sort ;  each  one 
has  suggested  a  hasty,  and  doubt- 
less an  unsafe  generalisation.  Don't 
suppose  that  I  have  been  in  love 
with  all  these  young  ladies;  but 
still  I  have  been  a  little  epris  with 
most  of  them.  There  are  some 
familiar  lines  which  an  old  aunt 
used  to  quote  to  me, 

*I  love  twenty. 
And  could  adOTtt 
▲a  many  more ; 
There's  nothing  like  a  plenty.' 

But  as  an  American  author  says, 
*  Though  the  moon  sees  many 
brooks,  yet  the  brook  sees  but  one 
moon.'  And  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  whether  you  happen  to  be 
a  moon  or  a  brook.  And  I  really 
think  that  the  humble,  steadfast 
brook  has  the  best  of  it.  I  grant 
that,  to  a  candid  mind  with  a  cul- 
tivated sense  of  beauty,  a  great 
many  yonng  ladies  will  appear 
equally  charming  and  agreeable, 
and  it  becomes  an  invidious  office 
to  make  a  selection ;  and  if  a  man 
tells  me  that,  he  veritably  believes 
that  he  has  secured  the  Bose  of  the 
World  for  himself,  well,  I  honour 
him  for  his  devotion,  but  I  set  hnn 
down  as  an  idiot  But  then  all  the 
moral  qualities  come  into  play  at 
this  point  When  a  man  has  settled 
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his  roving  fiuicy  in  one  direction, 
there  he  should  abide  from  every 
consideration  of  tenderness,  loyalty, 
and  chivalry.  That  is  an  unstable, 
worthless  natnre  that  is  lured  away 
by  the  next  fair  face,  because  for  a 
moment  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  shade 
fairer  than  the  one  ikmiliar  to  him. 
And  I  do  not  deny  that  these  men, 
of  whom  I  have  known  several,  and 
whose  phizzes  adorn  this  book,  who 
deliberately  lay  themselves  out  for 
a  series  of  twenty  years'  flirtations, 
get  through  a  great  deal  of  time 
very  pleasantly,  and  with  an  amount 
of  variety  of  which  a  poor  beggar 
of  a  Benedict  can  form  no  concep- 
tion ;  yet  I  do  assert  that  there  are 
monJ  feelings  sweeter  even  than  of 
yictonons  love,  of  which  they,  in 
fact,  have  no  conception,  and  that, 
tiiough  the  clouds  are  held  back 
through  their  long  bright  day,  yet 
they  gather  very  swiftly  and  very 
darkly  towards  the  evening;  and 
the  heart  that  loves  constantly, 
even  though  it  should  have  to 
break  in  the  process,  has  perhaps  a 
not  unhappy  lot  after  all,  if  we 
could  take  ihe  true  measure  of  such 
things. 

I  keep  the  photographs  of  these 
two  girls  because  they  remind  me  of 
an  amusing  adventure  in  days  when 
adventures  were  possible  to  me. 
I  was,  when  a  senior  student,  at  the 
flEunous  museam  of  a  great  city, 
and  I  espied  there  a  perfect  lout  of 
a  very  junior  student,  whom  I  re- 
garded with  some  amount  both  of 
oislike  and  contempt,  but  who  did 
me  the  honour  of  looking  upon  me, 
in  virtue  of  my  seniority,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  positive 
veneration.  To  my  astonishment 
this  satyr  was  accompanied  by  two 
nymphs  than  whom  Oreads  and 
Drywis  were  not  more  charming,  to 
whom  he  was  idiotically  attempting 
to  explain  the  objects  of  more  pro- 
minent interest  I  advanced  with 
an  air  of  easy  affability  towards  my 
Boeotian  acquaintance  and  grasped 
his  hand  vmrmly,  I  may  even  say 
affectionately.  Alleging  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  museum,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  more  dose  and  accurate  than 
was  really  the  case,  I  volunteered  to 
become  their  cicerone.  When  know- 
ledge failed  invention  came  to  my 


aid ;  any  unknown  picture  was  un- 
hesitatingly assigned  to  Cuyp  or 
Claude;  a  chance  end  of  a  rope, 
which  I  richly  deserved  myself,  was 
extemporised  into  the  cord  which 
was  tied  round  the  neck  of  Eustace 
St.  Pierre,  the  patriotic  burgher  of 
Calais ;  and  a  mere  arrow  into  that 
which  pierced  the  eye  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  maidens  had  pretty 
heads,  but  marvellously  little  in 
them,  or  they  would  have  detected 
my  flagrant  impostures.  When  the 
hour  for  closing  came,  the  young 
ladies  included  me  in  the  invitation 
to  their  friend  to  come  home  to  a 
tea-dinner.  I  had  just  managed  to 
have  a  few  words  of  conversation 
with  the  loon,  and  he  had  told  me 
that  they  were  two  twin  orphan 
girls,  lately  come  of  age,  who  had 
just  come  up  to  the  city  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  house  and  property  left 
them  by  an  aunt.  The  two  sylphs, 
the  moke  and  myself,  got  into  a  fly 
and  drove  off,  but  I  did  not  catch 
the  address.  It  was  a  pretty  de- 
tached villa,  with  a  pleasant  garden 
around  it,  and  the  Miss  Maclagans 
treated  us  with  the  utmost  hospi- 
ality,  and  played  and  sang  delight- 
fully. At  nine  o'clock  the  natural 
took  his  leave,  making  some  idiotic 
remark  about  having  to  play  a  game 
of  whist  at  some  man's  rooms.  In 
about  an  hour  I  also  departed, 
being  fortunate  enough  to  carry 
away  this  i)or trait  as  a  souvenir  of  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  But  now 
comes  the  oddest  part  of  the  adven- 
ture—that I  never  saw  any  of  those 
peoi)le  again.  I  went  out  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  pay  a  morning 
call,  but  I  was  utterly  unable  to 
identify  the  place.  All  the  houses 
had  a  uniform  appearance,  pretty 
villas  surrounded  by  trim  gardens, 
but  no  Misses  Maclagan  were  any- 
where discoverable.  There  were 
one  or  two  houses  now  empty,  and 
it  might  have  been  at  one  of  those, 
or  a  stupid  servant  may  have  only 
known  the  house  as  belonging  to 
ihe  defunct  aunt,  or  the  young  lailies 
may  have  thought  that  they  had 
acted  imprudently,  and  so  have 
stopped  matters  by  this  process  of 
mystification.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  photograph  I  should  have 
thought  the  whole  affair  a  dream. 
3  B  a 
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I  nevor  set  eyes  on  that  imbecile 
of  a  junior  student  again ;  but  1  saw 
a  queer  account  of  a  suicide  that 
might  have  been  his.  A  man,  with 
his  clothes  on,  deliberately  walked 
into  a  river.  'Halloo,  master/ 
shouted  a  working  mau,  '  dost  thee 
want  to  drown  thyself?  There 
bain't  two  feet  of  water  there.' 
'Where  is  it  deep  enough?'  an- 
swered the  man.  'Wal/  answered 
the  countryman,  treating  it  all  as  a 
high  joke, '  by  yon  tree  there's  the 
deepest  hole  in  't  river.'  'Thank 
you,'  said  the  stranger;  *much 
obb'ged/  and  forthwith  pops  into 
the  hole  and  gets  drowned.  I 
thought  this  might  have  been  my 
interesting  young  friend  who  had 
disappeared,  but  I  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire. 

It  is  very  odd  to  think  of  the  dif- 
fering destinies  that  have  happened 
to  these  young  creatures.  Here  is 
La  Belle  Fanny,  as  we  used  to  call 
her,  who  seemed  only  to  live  for 
amusement,  flying  about  to  parties, 
to  the  opera,  to  the  parks,  and  the 
whole  round  of  such  things,  and 
now  she  is  settled  down  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  married  to  a  profes- 
sional man,  I  am  afraid  with  rather 
a  hard  life,  but  doing  her  duty  nobly 
in  it,  and  not  wasting  a  thought  or 
a  regret  on  those  old  days.  A  very 
different  woman  is  Julia  hera  Julia 
hooked  a  rich  fool  for  her  husband, 
and  by  means  sufficiently  disre- 
putable. 6he  and  her  mother— a 
genuine  Comparini  that  mother  in 
the  Guido  version  —  invited  the 
golden  youth  to  a  champagne  dinner. 
The  three  sat  alone  at  a  round  table. 
The  champagne  was  excellent,  Eoch 
Jils  best;  and  the  youth,  if  he  had 
been  dining  with  a  ruler,  ought  .to 
have  put  his  knife  to  his  throat,  for 
he  was  a  man  much  given  to  appetite. 
Julia  was  there,  in  robes  very  splen- 
did but  of  extreme  lightness,  and 
according  to  our  ins^ar  feshion, 
with  bust  revealed. 

The  youth  took  a  full  share  of 
champagne  and  heavier  wines  after 
dinner,  and  then  to  him,  flushed  with 
wine  and  excitement,  came  the  artless 
Julia,  telling  him  that  coffee  was 
ready,  and  careFsingly  banging  over 
his  shoulder  with  innocent  abandon. 
To  these,  as  they  say  in  the  plays. 


enter  her  mother,  who  clasps  her 
hands  and  turns  up  the  whites  of 
her  maternal  eyes,  demanding  an 
explanation.  Before  he  was  quite 
sober  he  was  a  helplessly-engaged 
man.  He  came  to  me  next  morning 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asking  me 
how  he  could  be  helped  out  of  the 
scrape,  but  in  the  issue  their  hold 
on  him  proved  to  be  too  tight.  And 
these  little  games  are  still  played  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  highly- 
civilised  state  of  society.  That's 
Julia's  portrait.   Fine  girl,  isn't  she  ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  my  literary 
friends,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Car- 
lyle.  You  object  that  they  are  pub- 
lic portraits,  and  wonder  why  I 
should  include  them  in  a  collection 
that  professes  to  be  so  particularly 

Srivate.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my 
ear  sir,  that  no  three  of  my  nearest 
relations  have  ever  had  such  in- 
fluence over  me  as  have  had  these 
illustrious  men.  They  haven't  got 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  me,  but  I 
know  them  quite  intimately  in  their 
writings ;  and  feeling  under  an  im- 
mense load  of  obligation  to  them,  I 
gratefully  enrol  them  among  my 
closest  Penates.  Now  here  are  some 
groups.  First,  a  group  of  school- 
boys, in  days  when  photographing 
was  fresh.  We  are  in  costume  as 
cricketers.  It  was  just  after  wo 
had  beaten  the  Dinosdale  eleven, 
and  then  we  all  had  a  glorious  dinner 
together  in  the  Castle  ruins.  W^ 
eleven  never  met  altogether  again 
after  that  day  towards  the  end  of 
the  half;  but  I  managed,  being  ad- 
hesive in  my  attachment,  to  get  nine 
of  the  lot  on  the  next  page,  and  five 
of  us  in  a  group,  after  we  had  been 
to  Lord's.  Two  of  us  had  dropped 
in  the  way.  One  was  a  sweet,  an- 
gelic boy,  another  in  every  respect 
exactly  the  reverse,  but  they  are 
both  alike  taken.  Pass  another  de- 
cade of  years,  and  two  more  have 
dropped,  and  T  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  photographs  of  all  the 
survivors,  but  we  have  all  of  us 
come  to  our  seventh  lustrum,  and  so 
at  least  are  half  way  home.  One  of 
those  two  passed  away  hngeringly 
of  a  phthisis  at  Torquay,  the  other 
fell  suddenly  in  an  Indian  massacre. 
This  dear  old  beard  went  quite  grey, 
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in  consequence  of  an  infinitude  of  silenced  voices.  0  frienda  I  0  dear, 
troubles,  in  the  course  of  a  single  lost  friends!  from  all  other  images 
fortm'ght.  Now  there's  another  fel-  I  turn  to  yours,  gratefully  and  re- 
low  I've  known,  who  also  in  the  morsefuUy,  wishing  I  had  known 
<30urse  of  a  single  fortnight  was  and  loved  you  better— wishing  that 
called  to  the  bar,  became  bankrnpt,  words  and  acts  of  mine  had  always 
married  a  girl  with  large  property,  been  good  and  helpful,  and  in  no- 
and  dropped  into  a  peerage.  And  wise  harmful  to  you.  How  sweet 
he  really  appears  to  me  to  be  look-  and  soothing  is  this  '  solemn  music !' 
ing  all  the  better  for  this  series  of  what  supernatural  cheerfulness  and 
vicissitudes.  courage  it  breathes  I  Let  al  1  be  well  1 
I  have  gone  through  the  book  The  servant  enters  with  candles, 
now;  and  indeed  it  is  so  dark  that  my  evening  dress  is  laid  out,  and 
at  the  last  I  could  hardly  see.  I  I  am  going  to  Lady  Julia's  party  ? 
think  I  will  play  over  the  Pastoral  TeUe  est  la  vie,  I  lock  up  my  book 
Symphony.  In  the  gloom  I  almost  of  photographs,  and  go  off  to  where 
see  kind,  tender  eyes,  ahnost  hear  I  shall  meet  at  least  a  few  of  the 
ciysterious    tones   and    echoes   of  live  onginals. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

MUSES !  all  the  Nine  inspire  me,  now,  if  ever,  to  be  lyrical : 
In  telling  of  the  Opera,  'tis  right  that  I  should  sing 
In  sweet  and  flowing  fashion,  though  I've  boasted  friends  satirical 

To  venture  who've  entreated  me  but  this  one — anything. 
At  the  Opera!  the  subject  seems  so  very  tantalizing. 

That,  in  spite  of  cruel  speeches,  I'll  attempt  it,  and  rehearse 
Its  little  loves  and  its  lessons,  and  it  shouldn't  be  surprising 
When  I  cannot  boast  a  singing  voice  to  try  and  sing  in  verse. 

Never  yet  has  Mistress  Fashion  set  her  foot  in  such  a  Garden, 

Rich  with  operatic  flowers,  ripe  in  histrionic  fruit. 
Everlasting  seem  the  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  can  never  harden, 

For  the  trees  are  all  enchanted,  having  music  at  the  root. 
Never  yet  has  Goddess  Discord  been  so  thoroughly  checkmated. 

When  there's  never  been  a  challenge  there  can  hardly  be  a  fight. 
For  a  song— in  other  seasons— we  have  anxiously  awaited, 

Now  the  season  never  lingers,  there's  a  song  for  every  night 

Like  to  Jove,  in  high  Olympus,  sits  Arditi  in  the  middle 

Of  a  happy  heav'n  of  harmony,  or  swelling  sea  of  sound. 
Tempting  tempests  from  the  trumpet,  from  the  fascinating  fiddle 

Sending  winning  wails  of  sorrow,  bursts  of  happiness  around. 
At  the  Opera!  the  overture's  a  race,  and  at  the  starting 

Every  eye  in  expectation  waits  the  waving  of  the  wand  ; 
Off!  they  bound  along  together  like  an  arrow  swiftly  darting 

From  a  bow,  and  then  they  finish  bound  together  in  a  band  I 

Ah !  the  jewels  are  resplendent  on  the  necks  of  alabaster. 
And  the  air  with  rare  exotics  round  the  corridors  grows  faint; 

Lash  those  horses,  solemn  Jehu,  from  the  dinner-parties  faster 
With  the  duchesses  in  diamonds  and  peeresses  all  paint 
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From  the  stalls  and  from  the  boxes  grows  a  flower-bed  of  beauty. 
With  the  rose-cheek  and  the  lily-cheek  and  golden  maiden  hair ; 

At  the  Opera  young  warriors  are  punctual  on  duty. 
Meeting  daughters  accidentally  with  mothers  on  the  stair. 

Now  the  overture  is  over,  and  the  fature  Paganinis, 

At  a  sign  from  the  enchanter,  stop  the  tremble  of  the  bow, 
For  the  curtain  is  uplifted  and  a  voice,  it  is  Mongini's, 

Stops  the  drawl  of  dilettanti  and  the  friskiness  of  Flo. 
Listen!    Titiens  the  mighty !    Listen  I    Lucca!    Listen  after 

To  the  style  of  Graziani,  and  to  Santley,  you'll  rejoice 
He's  an  Englishman ;  and  bsten!  it  is  Patti,  Patti's  laughter 

Is  musical,  and  all  melody  is  still  La  Diva's  voice. 

At  the  Opera !  there's  music  in  the  intervals  of  acting. 

Very  dear  to  Desdemona  and  to  dark  Othello  too ; 
Who  can  tell?  it  may  be  marriage  that  the  Countess  is  contracting, 

If  Reginald  has  riches  and  if  Winifred  will  woo. 
Very  likely  eyes,  long  parted,  meet  again  and  meet  too  often. 

Bringing  happiness,  'tis  likely— just  as  likely  giving  pain ; 
Very  likely  looks,  how  loving!  hearts  of  adamant  may  soften. 

At  the  Opera  that  story,  very  old,  is  told  again. 

Listen !  there's  the  rolling  organ !  baby  orchestra !  he's  grander. 

Yes,  the  grandest  of  the  music  in  the  Opera  to-night. 
Something  rushes  to  the  eyelids!  there,  'tis  over!  out  and  hand  her 
To  her  carriage.—*  Bight !'  they  bellow.    Off  the  hat  I  she's  out  of 
sight. 
Over  now !  the  music's  over,  voices  hushed  and  all  is  ended ; 

Lights  are  one  by  one  extinguished,  very  dreary  'tis — ^she's  gone. 
Come  along !  how  can  it  matter  through  what  street  her  carriage 
wended? 
She  is  dozing— may  be  dreaming— and  at  present  you're  alone ! 

CW.S. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.— No.  VII. 
Bt  thb  Authob  of  'Thb  Habvbst  of  a  Quiet  Evb,'  <&o. 

CBICKET  GENERALLY,  AND  A  DAY  AT  LOBD'S  GBOUND  IN  PAETICULAB. 

OP  course  I  am  an  Oxford  man.  fore,  if  you  are  an  Oxford  man,  of 
1  don't  say  this  with  any  im-  course  you  are  an  Oxford  man :  how 
flied  disparagement  of  Cambridge,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  And 
only  mean  that  for  the  man  of  either  vice  versa,  obviously,  with  Cam- 
University,  the  feelings,  the  ideas,  the  bridge.  The  same,  too,  with  the 
symfMkthies,  the  preferences,  the  asso-  public  schools.  While  at  school, 
ciations,  are  so  utterly  and  entirely  and  full  of  its  eager  emulation,  ay, 
wedded  (in  this  case  none  may  and  later,  even  throughout  life, 
forbid  the  banns)  to  our  particular  could  a  Harrow  boy  conceive  the 
alma  mater,  that  we  could  not,  in  possibility  of  his  being  or  having 
our  wildest  imagination,  realize  the  been  an  Eton  boy ;  or  the  Etonian 
belonging  to  her  sister,  and,  always  become  in  idea  a  Harrovian ;  or 
in  some  measure,  her  rival.    There-  Winchester    change    across   with 
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eifcher?  No;  the  three  corners  of 
the  triangle  may  seem  to  us  <  much 
of  a  machness,  — CsBsar  and  Pompe;f 
bery  like,  'specially  Pompey  ;*— but 
each,  in  the  mind  of  its  constituent 
parts,  has  its  special  and  sacred  in- 
dividuality, and  no  atom  locaeted  in 
one  could  entertain,  as  other  than 
an  absurd  dream,  the  phantasy  of 
having  been  incorporated  into  an- 
other. A  miniature  nationality  is 
this,  no  doubt;  we  are  apt  to  fall 
into  societies,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  to  identify  ourselves  soon  with 
those  particularly  in  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  spokes,  or  even  nails.  There 
never  can  be,  we  are  convinced, 
another  so  round,  or  so  well  greased, 
as  our  own  wheel.  Yet  a  disinte- 
rested observer  might  contend  that 
really  Uie  fellow-wheel  did  its  work 
about  as  well,  and  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  look.  And  no  doubt 
this  might  be  well  said  of  those  sister 
wheels  which  at  any  rate  differ,  we 
may  triumphantly  say,  in  the  paint- 
ing—one being  pale  and  one  the 
darkest  blue. 

And  thus  you  would  soon  have 
perceived,  as  we  advance  by  easy 
stages,  to  Lord's  ground,  that  the 
dark-blue  colours  are  those  pinned 
on  my  coat  I  am,  however,  yet  a 
month  or  two  away  from  tiiat  goal ; 
and  I  am  meditating  a  general  re- 
miniscent chat  about  the  noblest  of 
outdoor  sports. 

The  noblest  of  outdoor  sports — 
yes,  neither  boating  nor  any  other 
shall  win  AN>m  it  this  well-deserved 
palm.  Take  the  science  of  it ;  the 
mterest  of  it,  tbs  duration  of  it,  the 
healthy  and  manly  exercise  which  it 
calls  forth :  the  variety  of  the  skill 
and  the  study  which  its  different 
parts  present,  as  the  battiog,  the 
bowling,  the  wicket-keeping,  the 
fielding;  ay,  special  excellences  re- 
quired and  developed  for  each  place 
in  the  field ;  so  that  there  shall  be 
in  England  but  one  point,  eay, 
as  Julius  OiBsar  (I  write  of  the 
past;  lam  behindhand  in  cricket 
knowledge  now)-^e  backstop,  as 
Mortlock;  or  again,  a  prince  of 
batsmen, as  Parr;  a  king-bowler,  as 
Wisden;  or  a  man  pre-eminently 
good  all  round,  as  Caffyn.  See  the 
faculties  called  into  play :  the  quick- 
ness of  eye,  the  strength  of  muscle 


and  sinew,  t^e  precision,  the  vigi- 
lance, the  coolness,  the  judgment — 
the  science,  I  repeat  Look  at  the 
mind  brought  to  bear  on  first-rate 
bowling,  for  instance;  the  special 
pitoh  calculated,  the  particular  rise, 
the  subtle  swerve,  and  all  with  a 
view  to  the  peculiar  batting  of  the 
man  then  in.  Mark,  again,  not  only 
the  neat  batting,  the  ease  and  grace 
with  which  bailer,  shooter,  twister 
are  defeated,  and  Gibraltar  still  in- 
tact, but  consider  more  deeply  the 
science  of  ii  Now  the  ball  rips 
aloDg  the  turf,  never  ascending 
towards  the  hands,  fax  away  be- 
tween two  fieldsmen :  now  lies  mo- 
tionless and  dead  a  yard  from  the 
wicket:  and  then  there  is  the 
exact  clear  judgment  of  the  run — 
the  crown  of  the  batsman's  skill ; — 
not  one  lost,  yet  no  half-bred  rash- 
ness and  excitement  Then  note  the 
generalship  brought  into  play,  and 
indeed  moe^  indispensable,  and  see 
the  wary  captain  arranging  his  field 
with  a  view  to  this  or  that  batting 
and  bowling.  And  the  tyro  goes  in, 
gives  just  the  chance  that  was 
planned  for,  and  succumbs,  while 
the  initiated  admire.  But  it  is  still 
bettor  to  see  the  equal  skill  of  the 
defence  triumph  over  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  attack. 

Well,  I  have  yet  further  praise  for 
this  king  of  games,  even  as  tne  gentle 
Izaak  Walton  could  consume  page 
after  page  in  commendation  of  his 
loved  ciSft.  I  shall  not,  however,  to 
mateh  his  particularity,  give  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  nature  of  turf  in 
general ;  the  best  kind  to  be  chosen 
for  the  ground ;  the^  method  of  lay- 
ing it  down,  of  rolling  and  keeping 
it:— and  then  touch  on  the  differ- 
ences of  trees,  the  many  varieties  of 
the  willow,  its  special  fitness  for  the 
wood  of  the  bat :  with  a  slight  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  composition  and 
qualities  of  whalebone,  cane,  thread, 
and  cobblers'  wax ; — and  then  on  to 
the  divers  species  of  animals  that 
there  be  in  the  world ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  hides  for  the  making  of 
leather;  and  which  of  these  so- 
prepared  skins  shall  best  suit  the 
purposes  of  Dark  or  Duko.  But, 
pardon,  old  Walton,— this  is  the 
banter  of  an  admirer  of  thine. 

Avoiding  such  voluminous  treat- 
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ment  of  the  game,  let  me  go  on  at 
once  to  my  next  head  of  praise.  And 
this  is  that  this  game  is  singularly 
healthy,  and  fiee  from  exceptions 
which  have  been  taken  to  what  I 
may  call  its  sister  sport,  at  the 
Universities,  namely,  boating.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  decry  this  graceful 
and  manly  exercise ;  but  I  may  praise 
my  own  client  somewhat  at  its  ex- 
pense. Besides,  then,  that  I  think 
that  cricket  excels  in  the  %nder 
range  of  various  powers  and  facul- 
ties called  forth  by  it;  besides  that 
the  cricket  match  gives  days,  while 
the  boat-race  gives  but  minutes  of 
pleasure  (and  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
sideration, in  weighing  the  two) ; 
besides  these  excellences,  there  can- 
not be  urged  against  cricket  the  ob- 
jection that-— justly  or  not,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  decide — has  been  brought 
against  rowing,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
cessive exertion,  ruinous  hereafter 
to  the  constitution.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
rowing;  I  only  contend  that  cricket 
is  free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  it 
And  with  fine  rosy  boys  that  are  to 
yon  as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  this 
consideration  also  will  have  its 
weight. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  great  ble- 
mish from  which  cricket  is  at  least 
freer  than  most  sports,  those,  at  any 
rate,  which  have  in  them  anything 
of  the  racing  character.  And  this 
vice  is  bettifii/,  I  am  not  about  now 
to  take  up  the  graver  objections  to 
this  nractice—to  do  so  would  be 
consiaered  out  of  place  here— but  I 
take  my  stand  on  the  slur  cast  by 
it  (in  my  opinion)  on  any  sport 
which  in  great  measure  depends  on 
it  And  I  say  that  a  sport  which 
is  worth  the  time  given  to  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  alone  without 
such  machinery  strapped  on  to  it, 
otherwise  it  must  be  a  poor  boneless 
affair.  What  would  you  think  of 
sherry  which  was  too  poor  to  driuk 
vdthout  pouring  neat  brandy  into 
the  decanter :  or  of  ale  that  wanted 
gin  in  it;  or  of  gin  that  wanted 
vitriol  ?  These  are  homely  illustra- 
tions, but  they  express  what  1  mean. 
Now  of  coarse  people  ivill  bet  upon 
cricket,  as  they  will  bet  upon  every 
conceivable  contingency  whateo- 
ever.    You  can't  keep  the  possible 


or  even  the  probable  earwig  out  of 
even  your  whitest  rose.  But  the 
interest  of  cricket  does  not  fall 
t'nrough,  does  not  appreciably  dete- 
riorate or  flag,  if  the  whole  betting 
cancer  were  cut  out  of  it.  There  is 
always  the  noble  manly  game,  with 
its  own  intense  excitement  and  in- 
terest of  a  sound  and  wholesome 
kind;  not  the  fevered  mouth  and 
stopping  heart  of  the  man  who  sees 
money  in  the  one  scale,  and  insol- 
vency, rascality,  suicide,  perhaps,  in 
the  other;  not  the  diluted  com- 
pound of  this  feeling  which  one 
may  trace  in  young  girls  even  and 
amateur  book-makers.  Without  all 
this  diseased  interest,  there  is  enough 
of  hazard  and  uncertainty,  spite  of 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  game,  to 
make  (in  a  critical  moment  of  the 
match)  every  ball  delivered  stop  the 
heart's  beating  for  a  moment ;  every 
run  gained  an  ecstasy,  and  that  last 
cut  for  five  that  decides  the  victory 
a  very  'order  of  release'  for  the 
cheers. 

Let  me  see,  what  does  a  wise  man 
— no  parson,  only  old  Aristotle, — 
say  about  betting?  As  nearly  as  I 
remember,  he  calls  it  a  species  of 
the  genus  covetonsness— covetoua- 
ness  diluted — the  genus  turned  into 
negus,  to  make  an  extempore  ana- 
gram,--but  still  of  the  &mily.  And, 
looked  straight  in  the  face,  I  think 
it  will  appear  so:  nor  can  I  under- 
stand that  friendship  or  hospitality 
which,  under  any  pretence  of  play 
or  sport,  gets  its  hand  into  a  friend's 
pocket,  and  lightens  it  of  what  is 
sometimes  not  even  spare  cash. 
Verily,  Id  rather  pass  some  from 
mine  into  that  of  a  needy  friend,  or 
at  any  rate  go  without  many  things 
that  might  be  desirable  to  have- 
such  as  dinner  or  my  library, — than 
supply  them  in  such  a  sorry  way. 
But  then  my  idea  of  friendship,  of 
hospitality,  of  courtesy,  may  be 
peculiar.  I  should,  to  say  no  more, 
consider  such  a  metiiod  of  reple- 
nishing my  purse— or  filling  my 
glove- box— as  essentially  ungentle- 
manly  or  unladylike.    Enough. 

'  ilioa  comest  in  such  a  questloiiable  ahtpe 
That  I  will  question  thee.' 

But  the  shadow  is  gone,  and  I  am  a 
man  again;  and  free  to  give  my 
thought  to  the  grand  game. 
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What  right  have  I  to  talk  of  it  bo 
much?  Am  I  a  cricketer  now  ?  a 
cricketing  parson  ?  Far  be  such  an 
imputation  from  me ;  had  I  the  in- 
clination, care  for  my  influence  for 
good  over  my  people  must  forbid 
its  indulgence.  But  was  I  ever  a 
good  cricketer  ?  and  can  I,  in  memory, 
light  old  well-fought  battles  and 
campaigns  over  again?  Not  even 
this.  No;  I  will  let  you,  kind 
reader,  into  my  secret  I  had  cer- 
tain younger  brothers  whose  prowess 
in  the  cricket- field  was  the  subject 
of  my  complacent  satisfaction,  and 
whose  talk,  duriug  the  cricket 
season,  was  scarcely  of  aught  ehe 
but  the  game.  Indeed  they  were 
cricket-mad.  So  at  that  time,  with 
very  little  effort,  I  was  well  up  in 
not  only  the  game,  but  the  names 
and  special  qualifications  of  the 
players  of  the  day,  professionals  and 
gentlemen;  could  have  almost  passed 
a  moderate  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject Without  knowing  them,  some- 
times even  without  having  seen  them, 
we  conceived  fervid  admiration  or 
rooted  dislike  towards  certain  of  the 
players ;  and  each  of  our  fraternity, 
indeed,  had  his  special  pets.  Caffyn 
and  Julitis  6'cpsar— I  think  these 
were  mine:  and  I  remember  that 
one  of  my  brothers  conceived  a 
violent  furor  for  Sherman,  then  the 
Surrey  bowler,  and  would  presume 
to  uphold  him  against  the  majority 
of  our  fraternity,  who,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  Wisdeiiites.  But 
then,  had  he  not  seen  and  talked 
with  him  at  his  own  house  at 
Mltcham?  and  this,  in  that  cricket- 
charged  atmosphere,  was  held  much 
such  an  honour  as  now  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Tennyson  or 
Browning  would  be.  Especially 
before  we  ourselves  excel  in  any 
pursuit,  what  demigods  the  adepts 
in  it  appear  to  us !  For  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  young  are  prone  to 
hero-worship. 

And  my  brothers  were  not  at  first 
adepts.  They  hung  fire,  so  to 
speak,  a  little.  We  were  of  sufficient 
number  to  be  companions  without 
seeking  external  supply;  and  per- 
haps too  much  (being  also  prone  to 
stick  together)  confined  our  sports 
to  our  own  lawn  and  fields.  And, 
when  it  happened  that  we  frater- 


nised with  a  school  in  the  village, 
and  got  ourselves  chosen  into  their 
Wednesday  afternoon  games,  we 
(being  elder)  were  bo  facile  prin- 
cipes  that  we  learned  to  think  rather 
well  of  our  play,  and  indeed  soon 
were  shut  out  of  the  game  in  which 
we  had  begun  always  to  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  fun. 

It  was  just  then  that  we  were 
urged  to  join  a  neighbouring  club, 
at  which  it  was  our  lot  to  find  our 
level,  and  to  become  no  longer 
heroes  flushed  with  victory — the 
Achilles,  and  Ajax,  and  Diomed  of 
the  field— but  rather  raw  recruits, 
in  need  of  the  elements  of  drilL 
And  for  a  while  we  sung  very  small 
upon  the  tented  field:  were  mis- 
prized on  the  practice  days:  were 
shut  out  of  the  matche&  Well, 
well,  I  myself  found  out,  in  process 
of  time,  that,  for  many  reasons,  my 
suitable  place  in  the  cricket-field 
was  on  the  spectators'  bench,  and 
that  I  was  out  of  my  ground  if  I 
was  far  from  my  study  chair;  and 
that  my  fielding  Was  better  done  if 
it  were  done  alone,  wandering 
through  bobbing  clover  and  broad- 
leaved  wheat  So  I  yielded  the 
point  and  gave  them  the  slip,  and 
set  a  long  stop  to  my  bowlmg.  But 
I  used  to  remmd  those  brothers  of 
mine,  when  better  days  came  upon 
them,  and  they  had  warmed  to  the 
work,  and  were  valued  members  of 
the  club,  of  how  indeed  I  had  been 
the  earliest  trainer  that  they  had 
had,  and  of  how  time  was,  when  I 
was  wont  to  take  the  three  of  them, 
and  at  last  resign  the  bat,  some  ten 
years  or  so  before  they  came  out  and 
I  retired.  There  are  few  triumphs 
more  delightful  than  to  shine  out 
a  hero  when  you  had  been  thought 
a  'muflf'— and  did  not  I  share  half 
the  delight  of  that  triumph,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
lightly-held  brothers  of  mine,  giving 
the  details  of  a  match  in  which,  out 
of  sheer  desperation  for  want  of  men, 
he  had  at  la£t  been  included  ?  I  sup- 
pose that,  steadily  and  unnoticed,  he 
had  been  practising  his  defence; 
at  any  rate  I  know  he  took  me  and 
every  one  else  by  surprisa  No  one, 
it  appeared,  was  veiling  to  go  in 
first  on  our  side,  and  accordingly  the 
Captain  sent  him  in.    And  there  he 
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stayed,  long,  and  wary,  and  impreg- 
nable, not  hitting  mach,  but  gra- 
dually creeping  up  to  the  score  of 
the  day ;  seeing  wicket  after  wicket 
fall,  but  still,  long,  steady,  scarlet 
as  to  his  flannel  shirt,  killing  the 
bowling,  and  knocking  off  the 
bowlers:  carrying  his  bat  out,  at 
last,  in  a  perfect  ovation  of  his 
amazed  allies.  Another  brother 
had  done  well :  and  one  more  had 
Dallen  into  tiiat  steady  style  which 
he  has  since  never  quitted.  First 
ball,  four ;  second  ball,  six ;  third 
ball,  out  1  A  short  life  and  a  merry 
one. 

Oh,  those  old  cricketingdays!  I  was 
always  a  keenly-interested  spectator, 
and  even  now,  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions,— once,  pierhaps,  in  two  yeais, 
— on  which  I  see  a  good  match,  feel 
that  I  can  hardly  have  a  greater 
treat.      How  pleasant  the    sunny 
suomier  afternoon,  at  dear  old  Ox- 
ford, when,  over-persuaded  by  the 
merry  and  genial  band,  I  should  one 
day  mount  the  drag  that  rattled 
along  over  Magdalene  bridge,  and 
towiuds    Cowley  meadows.      The 
exhilaration  of  the  day,  of  tiie  scene, 
of  the  company :  what  company,  for 
the  old  true  gay  heartedness,  is  ever 
like  that  now  grave-grown  Oxford 
band;  the  chosen  few,  the  friendly 
many  ?    And  the  schools  were  left 
behmd ;  what  matter  now  if  there 
still  lurked  a  passage  ex  two  in 
Homer  or  .dSsonylus  in  which   a 
subtle  examiner  could  stump  us? 
We  find  it  easy  at  such  a  time  to 
think  the  best  even  of  examiners, 
and  to  hope  that  they  will  rather 
exercise  their  pains  in  ascertaining 
what  we  know,  than,  with  misdi- 
rected ingenuity  and  indecent  curi- 
osity, labouring  to  discover  what  we 
don't.    Give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  at  least;   and  take  in  the 
gladness  of  an  idle  day  when  we  are 
young.    'Tis  then,  and  then  only, 
that  we  really  enjoy  them.    We  get 
out  of  the  way  of  merely  enjoying 
life  when  we  age  or  begin  to  age. 
How  we  revel  in  our  holidays,  in 
boyhood,  in  youth  1    Eetired  from 
business:  that,  perhaps  we  think, 
must  be  the  intensity  of  delight; 
life's  drudgery  all  over,  a  time  of  all 
holidays.  So  the  schoolboy  dreams : 
60  even  the  University  iDan,  expect- 


ing a  time  when  examinations  shall 
be  over,  and  examiners  sink  into 
the  rank  of  more  ordinary  fellow 
mortals,  instead  of  sitting,  as  we 
deem  of  them : 

'On, the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 

m&nkind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  thdr 

bolts  are  hurled 
Far  below  them  In  the  valleys,  and  the  ckyods 

are  lightly  carled 
Iloxukl  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the 

gleaming  world : 
Where  they  emile  in   secret,   looking  over 

wasted  lands.' 

So  even  diildren  (I  mused  in  my 
nursery  to-day),  so  even  children 
would  waive  the  solid  porti(Mi  of  the 
dinner  and  have  it  all  pudding. 
And  like  them  tue  voant  Hie  puddiny 
first,  in  youth ;  at  least  it  seems  as 
though  to  have  it  would  be  delight- 
ful; all  holidays;  no  meat:  'no 
satis  to  the  jams.'  But  when  we 
are  grown  old,  and  may  now  at  our 
will  have  all  pudding, — lo,  often,  our 
taste  for  pastry  has  gone  I  And  some- 
times the  patient  plodding  horses,  out 
of  harmcmy  with  the  sunny  meadows 
about  which  they  used  to  race  as 
colts,  have  petitioned  even  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  mill  again,  and  to 
surrender  that  perplexing  wealth  of 
time  upon  their  hands.  How  well 
and  charmingly  Charles  Lamb  paints 
the  picture  which  I  have  etched,  in 
hid 'Superannuated  Man.'  Too  busy 
through  hfe  to  have  holidays,  and 
out  of  gear  for  them  when  they 
come, '  not  single  spies  but  in  batta- 
lions :'  this  seems  strange  and  sad. . 

*  Oar  hearts  are  dough,  our  heels  are  lead. 
Cor  topmost  Joys  hill  dtdl  and  dead. 

Like  balls  with  no  rebound  ! 
And  often  with  a  faded  eye 
We  look  behind,  and  send  a  sigh 

Towards  that  merry  ground  I' 

But  just  nowVe  are,  in  my  pleasant 
reminiscent  thought,  rattling  down 
the  High,  it  is  a  lovely  day ;  the  yel« 
low-gray  of  St.  Mary's  spire,  the  (£uk 
mass  of  University,  the  full  elms  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  the  tall 
pensive  tower  that  sometimes  tiunks 
aloud  in  the  most  mellifluous  of 
bell-language :  these  are  left  behind, 
and  soon  the  white  tents  appear  on 
the  field,  and  tiie  ^pots  of  white  aad 
of  colour  that  aro  cricketing  there 
ahready.    And  our  hearts  are  gay 
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and  blytbe,  and  we  are  in  tone  for 
the  day  and  the  game. 

*  Meanwhile  the  bees  are  chanting  a  low  hymn ; 
And  loet  to  sight  th'  exstatic  lark  above 
Sings,  like  a  sonl  beatified,  of  We.' 

A  sweet  joyous  summer  day;  a 
day  to  be  enjoyed  heartily  wh^e  it 
is  present,  and  to  bo  pleasantly  re- 
membered when  it  is  of  the  post 
And  behold !  for  once  I  have  quitted 
my  seaton  the  benches,  and  am  found 
clad  in  harness  and  somewhat. flur- 
ried, as  I  find  myself  traversing  the 
sunny  green  sward  that  lies  between 
the  tent  and  the  wicket,  bat  in  hand, 
leg  encased  in  whalebone  and  pad- 
ding, india-rubber  centipedes 
makmg  my  fingers  grotesque.  I 
hope  I  shall  save  my  duck's  egg,  at 
any  rate,  for  I  have  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  looking  a  fool;  but  they 
would  have  me  join  in  this  day's 
game,  or  college  match.  Guard  is 
given,  the  field  grows  attentive,  the 
bowler  retires,  poises,  and  advancing 
delivers  the  swiHrfiying  ball,  un- 
scathed it  passes  me;  but  no  crack 
of  stumps  is  heard.  A  relieve. 
Again,  and  [here  cautious  treatment 
of  the  balllays  the  patient  dead  at 
my  feet.  Another  reprieve.  Perhaps 
I  may  survive  until  I  get  my  eye  in. 
But  again :  and  seeing  this  ball  well 
to  the  off,  und  in  his  hurry,  quite 
forgetting  to  think  about  my  bails, 
I  became  courageous,  and  succeed 
actually  in  persuading  him  to  post 
off  and  fetch  me  three  runs  &3m  a 
far  comer  of  the  field.  Over  1  I  am 
then  to  face  the  other  bowler.  This 
is  hard,  he  may  have  his  own  special 
tiresome  peculiarities;  and  1  was 
getting,!  fonoied,  alittle  more  at  home 
with  t£e  first  The  sort  of  quadrille 
that  the  changing  over  appears  to 
the  ignorant  had  ended :  again  the 
field  was  rigid.  What  a  pace!  Well, 
happily  he  wasn't  straight  Nor  the 
next,  and  here  now  comes  the  third 
right  at  my  leg.  Courtesy  dictates 
the  quick  step  aside,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament  suggests  the  wild 
sweep  of  the  bat  which  follows  or 
accompanies  the  movement  Hurrah! 
that  caught  him,  and  just  threw  him 
out  of  the  line  of  the  expectant  long 
stop,  and  with  just  that  slight  pat 
of  encouragement  he  ran  so  &r  that 
my  score  was  increased  to  seven.  A 


comfortable  little  sum  to  retire  upon, 
at  least  insuring  competency  and 
respectability ;  still,  I  should  keenly 
enjoy  a  double  nnmber.  Yes,  and 
here  comes,  surely,  a  half  volley;  I 
step  forward,  flushed  with  success. 

'  Yea.  let  me  make  mj  dream 
All  that  I  woaM  !* 

I  '  let  out'  at  the  missile;  Icatch 
it  well  in  full  career:  I  already  see 
the  seven  a  ten,  when  oh!— bnt  let 
me  draw  a  veil  over  the  painful  end. 
Was  it  of  malice  prepense  that 
the  bowler  gave  me  that  ball? 
Did  he  foreknow  that  I  ahoidd  so 
smite  it?  a  cold-hearted  monster  I  I 
could  have  wished  it  red  hot,  as  it 
sweetly  sailed  into  the  welcoming 
hands  of  long  field  off,  who,  of  course, 
had  neither  the  delicacy  nor  tiie  oour^ 
tesytomissit  So  I  retired  upon  my 
small  income,  not  disgraced,  if  not 
glorious.— Happily,  I|  instinctively 
felt,  for  my  respectability,  we  had 
not  time  for  another  innings. 

Well,  I  enjoyed  the  day,  and  I 
have  enlarged  upon  my  experience 
because  it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to 
that  which  would  most  conmionly 
be  set  before  the  public,  and  there 
are  many,  like  myself,  fond  of 
cricket,  but  no  cricketers,  who  will 
hail  a  brother  in  me,  and  half 
pensively,  half  smilingly,  recognize 
upon  this  page  their  own  expe- 
riences, anxieties,  sweet  moments, 
and  despairs.  I  rather  pride  myself 
on  the  word  with  which  I  label  the 
feeling  of  the  much-doubting  bats- 
man as  he  finds  himself  still  in  pos- 
session after  the  passing  of  each 
balL  It  is  to  him  a  series  of  re- 
prieves :  now  an  unlooked-for  gleam 
of  success:  a  dawn  of  hope  and 
confidence:  a  moment's  pang:  and 
then  he  is  sitting  in  front  of  the 
tent  in  a  tender  glow  or  gloom. 
The  class  of  unsuccessful  aspirants 
is,  in  all  departments  of  merit,  a 
large  class,  and,  I  think,  a  class 
deserving  perhaps  more  sympathy 
and  kindly  consideration  than  it 
gets.  The  baffled  lover;  the  would- 
be  author ;  the  muff  at  cricket : — 

*  There  have  been  vast  dlt^plays  of  critic  wit 
O'er  thoae  who  vainly  flutler  feeble  wings. 
Nor  rise  an  Inch  'hove  ground.' 

Yet  truly  there  is  real  pain  in  the 
mortification  and  defeat  which  fol- 
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low  upon  unsuccessful  effort  that 
was  real  and  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere, in  any  race  of  which  fame  was 
the  crown — a  leafy  crown,  a  crown 
that  fadeth  away,  bat  a  passion- 
ately sought  prize  to  the  young 
heart,  that  knows  that  success  is 
noble,  but  has  yet  to  learn  that 
greatness  mav  be  wrought  out  of 
well-emplojed  failure.  Hear  one  of 
the  young  fellows — 

*  0  Fame !  Fame  I  Fame !  next  grandCdt  word 
to  God  I 
1  seek  the  look  of  Fame!     Poor  fool!— so 

tries 
Some  lonely  wanderer  'mong  the  desert  sands 
By  shoals  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx, 
Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes.' 

That  may  be  a  little  ranting ;  but 
don't  oppose  to  it,  you  elder  men 
with  practical  heads,  a  coarse, 
shoppy  vulgarity.  Don't  you  know 
that  God  has  so  ordered  His  world 
that  the  blossom  comes  before  the 
fruit? 

But  all  this  may  sound  too  serious 
treatment  for  mere  cricket  failure. 
Well,  I  don't  know :  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fame  and  glory  in  cricket;  and 
he  wins  for  the  time  a  place  in  the 
Pantheon  who  has,  off  his  own  bat, 
pulled  the  match  out  of  the  fire, 
and  finds  himself  carried  round  the 
ground  by  a  crowd  of  frantic  de- 
Yotees.  1  knew,  at  any  rate,  a  man 
at  Oxford  who  certainly  gave  up 
his  first  class  in  moderations,  and 
fell  into  the  second  rank,  from  being 
imable  to  withstand  the  lure  of  being 
possibly  made  bowler  of  the  Univer- 
sity Eleven.  Just  the  few  important 
finishing  days  of  reading  haa  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  preliminary 
matches  and  trials:  and  the  hero 
at  Lord's,  before  whose  cunning 
balls  fell  many  a  Cambridge  wicket, 
found,  when  the  class-list  appeared, 
that  he  had  indeed  paid  lor  one 
distinction  by  loss  in  another.  I 
wonder  whether  he  regrets  his 
choice.  So  much,  however,  for  the 
love  of  honours  in  the  cricket- 
field. 

Well,  but  I  promised  to  walk 
with  you  to  Lord's  ground,  to  see 
the  great  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
match  there.  I  cannot  describe  this 
year's;  while  I  write  I  am,  as  I 
said,  a  month  or  two  from  that,  so 
I  shall  turn  back  the  leaves  of  the 


past  until  I  come  to  one  specially 
marked  page  in  my  cricketing  ex- 
perience. 

I  happened  to  be  staying,  to- 
gether with  my  wife,  near  London, 
just  at  the  time  of  the  match,  and 
I  determhied  that  we  would  make 
two  days'  holiday  of  it,  and  that  she 
should  go  with  me  to  see  the  con- 
test and  all  its  gay  surroundings. 
For  a  country  parson  and  his  wife 
these  little  affairs,  which  to  you 
Londoners  are  such  matter-of- 
course  things— these  little  treats 
which  break  the  usual  routine  of 
the  quiet  life,  are  important  epochs. 
We  have  this  advantage,  among 
others,  over  you,  however,  that  we 
enjoy  small  tilings  as  though  they 
were  large,  and  large  things  twice 
as  much  as  you  can  do.  And  this 
expedition  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
great  treats.  How  delightful  in  the 
first  place,  of  itself  almost  worth 
the  journey,  the  travelling,  and 
going  through  London  with  your 
wife  without  I'^ggage  I  What 
country  parson  will  not  enter  into 
this  felicitation?  for  seldom  do  we 
go  for  light  excursions;  generally 
it  is  a  heavy  concern,  a  'move '  in 
miniature ;  children  and  nurse,  and 
trunks  and  bags,  and  hampers  and 
portmanteaus — a  chapter  of  anxie- 
ties and  of  potty  warfare  with  cab- 
men and  railway  porters,  who  won't 
attend  to  you  when  you  want  them, 
and  when  there  is  just,  and  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  other  ti-ain, 
and  so  avoid  a  two  hours'  waiting 
at  the  dull  station. 

Besides  this  enjoyment  we  had 
that  of  a  fine  day,  which,  agam,  is 
of  itself  almost  enough  to  make  an 
outing  successful.  And  I  am  fond 
of  being  in  London,  or  passing 
through  it,  outside  an  omnibus  or 
in  a  Hansom  cab,  on  a  fine 
day.  The  country,  of  course, 
for  a  permanency;  but  yet  un- 
doubtedly the  town  has  its  colour, 
its  hghts  and  shadows,  its  com- 
position, its  nameless  unticketed 
charms,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  a  June  day,  and  Londoners  are 
sighmg  for  the  country.  But,  having 
the  country  always,  we  denizens 
of  it  think  such  a  day  not  wasted  in 
town,  and  glean  many  beauties  from 
the  streets  and  squares.    Nor  only 
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on  such  days:  nor  only  in  day  it- 
self. Hero  is  a  bit  that  I  saved, 
and  thought  worth  saving,  out  of  a 
couQtry  newspaper,  which  gives  the 
beauty  of  the  city  at  night:— 

'  I  love  to  see  tbe  quiet  dignity 
With  which,  when  work  la  done  and  night 

draws  on. 
And  all  the  din  of  foolstepa  dies  awaj. 
It  shakes  from  off  its  flanks  the  ebbing  tide 
Of  busy  life,  slips  off  the  glare  of  day, 
Wraps  round  Ita  walls  the  mantle  of  the  Past, 
And  settles  back  to  Its  hbtorlc  calm. 
As  if  DO  break  divided  its  long  rest/ 

In  short,  we  enjoyed  the  very 
journey,  which,  however,  ended 
duly,  and  we 'soon  found  ourselves 
deuizens  of  the  only  two  seats  (as  it 
would  almost  appear)  that  were  un- 
occupied. A  new  scene  to  my  wife  I 
The  immense  hoop,  'like  a  (double) 
rainbow  fallen,'  the  colour,  and  tiie 
movement,  and  the  numbers  that 
every  moment  swelled.  But  soon 
after  we  arrived  the  men  began  to 
prepare  for  commencing  the  game ; 
and  we  eagerly  scanned  the  lithe, 
often  stalwart  and  graceful  forms 
that  wore  the  dark  or  light  blue 
cap.  Cambridge  was.  I  believe, 
eipected  to  win;  and  we  looked 
askance  at  the  ranks  of  the  foe;  of 
course  we  had  bought  a  card  with 
the  names,  and  my  wife  intended  to 
score,  but  wo  knew  not  the  men  by 
sight,  hardly  by  reputation,  so  out 
of  the  cricketing  world  were  wo. 
Soon,  however,  I  gathered,  piece- 
meal and  here  and  there,  intelli- 
gence concerniDg  the  prowess  of  this 
or  that  champion,  and  of  one  or  two 
I  knew  the  fiime.  The  captain  of 
the  Oxford  Eleven,  for  instance,  had 
but  lately  signalized  himself  by  a 
score,  I  think,  of  loo,  in  some  great 
match.  And  now  it  was  pleasant, 
while  the  men  sauntered  about,  or 
leant  against  the  posts  of  the  pa- 
vilion, to  survey  the  many  faces 
that  passed  and  repassed  about  and 
behind  us,  and  now  and  again  to 
recognize  some  famiUar  Oxford  face, 
often  appearing  from  tiie  strange 
clerical  garb  yet  that  seemed  natu- 
ral somehow, — I  suppose  from  one's 
own  familiarity  with  one's  self  in  it 
—although  it  made  a  change  in  the 
look  of  the  men  that  used  to  swing 
with  easy  stride  down  towards  the 
boats,   or  to  mount  the  drag  to 


Cowley,  in  all  coats,  and  hats  with 
every  coloured  ribbon. 

But  the  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled: the  toss  won:  and  the  first 
men  (Oxford)  in.  Alas!  my  wife 
has  vainly  sought  for  the  carefully, 
too  carefully,  kept  card ;  else  mi^ht 
I  have  borrowed  the  Homeric  strain ; 
have  given  a  list  of  the  chiefs,  who 
first  who  last  went  to  the  battle,  and 
how  this  and  that  triumphed  or 
fell,  not  from  crashing  spears,  but 
from  crafty  shooters :  not  from  rend- 
ing crags,  but  from  ripping  balls. 
It  may  not  be :  but  few  of  their 
names  even  can  I  remember.  Let 
me  give  a  general  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fight 

The  men  were  placed:  gaard 
given :  several  thousands  expecting 
the  fij-st  ball.  Let  me  hasten  to  re- 
lieve excitement  by  stating  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  a 
maiden  over,  and  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  match  a  certain 
flatness  prevailed.  It  was  really 
quite  long,  I  fancy,  before  the  tele- 
graph marked  ten ;  and  I  employed 
the  opportunity  in  careful  explana- 
tions, not  then  first  begun,  to  my 
wife. 

In  vain,  perhaps  you  say :  for  how 
can  a  woman  possibly  understand 
cricket?  I  reply  that  if  she  does 
not,  tiie  fault  is  in  her  teacher.  To 
begin,  you  have  to  clear  her  mind 
of  a  hopeless  muddle  concerning  the 
whole  intents  and  purposes  of  every 
man  in  the  field.  This  is  begun,  and 
half  ended,  by  simply  impressing 
and  emphasizing  this  broad  fact: 
that  the  two  batsmen  are,  through- 
out the  innings,  the  sole  represen- 
tatives of  the  one  side,  and  that 
every  other  player  on  the  field  is 
occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  get- 
them  out.  This  understood,  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  'over,* 
another  great  puzzle,  may  be  well 
instilled ;  and  the  quadrille  to  which 
this  episode  gives  rise  among  the 
men  risduced  to  simplicity,  by  just 
explaining  how  the  altered  direction 
of  the  b^l  must  necessarily  alter  the 
places  of  those  who  are  waiting  to 
stop,  or  catch  it,  and  how  those 
posted  at  the  long  distances  change 
posts  as  well  as  places  to  save  time 
and  peregrination.  This  much  pre- 
mised, the  ground  will  be  cleared  of 
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^vilderness,  and  yon  may  then  an- 
swer questions,  which  will  soon 
become  intelligent  enough,  and  you 
can  put  in  your  drills  of  regular  in- 
formation. It  is  your  own  fault  if 
there  be  not  soon  full  enough  idea 
of  the  great  game  to  permit  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  it,  and  close 
interest  in  it.  Quickness  of  under- 
standing is  the  last  thing  in  which 
women  are  deficient :  the  power  of 
weighing  opposite  considerations  ju- 
dicially and  impartially ;  the  power 
of  reasoning  logically ;  the  power  of 
following  out  a  thing  to  its  conse- 
quence or  to  its  source,  with  the 
close  patience  of  a  sleuth-hound — 
these  are  her  deficiencies,  and  for 
these  her  education— or  want  of  it 
—rather  than  the  character  of  her 
mind  is  accountable.  This  by  the 
way.  My  pupil,  at  any  rate,  was 
apt;  and  soon  she  could,  and  did, 
enter  most  heartily  and  thoroughly 
into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the 
game.  This  was  well,  for  it  would 
hare  been  a  huge  disastor,  if  no  in- 
terest in  the  play  had  been  aroused, 
to  have  iaken  her  for  a  whole  day's 
dose  of  watching  it. 

By  this  time  two  wickets  were 
down,  and  the  score  sluggish  in  the 
extreme.  I  longed  for  a  little  warmer 
work;  but  the  bowling  was  evi- 
dently not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the 
batsmen  played  a  careful  game. 
Behold,  howerer,  another  vacancy  : 
and  now  a  lithe,  middle-sized  man, 
with  the  dark-blue  cap  pressed  down 
above  his  (it  seemed  so  far  as  we 
could  see)  dark,  good-looking  fiice, 
stepped,  bat  in  hand,  from  the  pa- 
vilion. I  asked  his  name.  '  Mait- 
land.'  Full  of  excitement,  I  an- 
nounced to  my  wife  the  presence  at 
the  wickets  of  the  Captain ;  and  hur- 
riedly again  declared  his  exploits  of 
late,  and  promised  that  at  last  the 
spell  should  be  broken,  and  the 
fours  and  fives  fly  about  the  field. 
Eagerly  and  intently  we  watched,  as 
'  the  sw&t  ball  left  the  bowler's  hand : 
-would  it  go  for  six  ?  or  would  he  be 
content  with  just  a  two  or  three  to 
begin  ?  How  utterly  blank  we 
looked,  as— yes,  it  was  a  reality: 
the  stumps  behind  that  redoubtable 
bat  were  scattered  hither  and  thither. 
Jfe  could  afford  it,  however,  but 
Oxford  hardly  could,  and  we  felt 


sorely  dashed.  The  chief  sustained 
his  reverse  with  the  same  quiet  dig- 
nity with  which  he  would  have  car- 
ried success.  I  always  admire  the 
bearing  of  these  chieftains  as  thej 
calmly  seek  the  pavilion  xuider  a 
hail-storm  of  clapping,  or  a  sympa- 
thetic silence  that  would  be  applause 
if  it  could.  Well  did  the  Captain,  let 
me  remark  here,  retrieve  this  fall, 
next  day,  in  the  second  innings: 
and  much  did  we  exult  in  his  suc- 
cess. Things,  however,  at  present 
looked  ill  for  the  dark-blue  colours ; 
and  although  a  stand  was  made  at 
the  end  by  the  less  powerful  bats- 
men, yet  I  thmk  the  Oxford  score 
did  not  exceed  some  eighty  or  ninety. 
It  was  evidently  all  over  with  them, 
for  there  were  some  tremendous 
batsmen  on  the  Cambridge  side.  We 
mournfully  discussed  some  sand- 
wiches and  bitter  ale  between  the 
rival  innings. 

'Twere  long  and  tedious  to  dwell 
in  detail  upon  every  phase  of  the 
match;  even  could  memory  produce 
sufilcient  photographs  for  the  pur- 
pose. Enough  to  tell  how  our  lan- 
guid interest  revived,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  Oxford  was  repeated  in  the 
Cambridge  innings.  Buns  most 
gradually  got:  and  wicket  after 
wicket  crai^bing  down.  The  interest 
was  fully  aroused,  quickened  into 
excitement ;  the  match  seemed  re- 
covering its  even  balance:  and 
though  a  stand  here  was  made,  and 
the  fatal  ball  arrested,  yet  I  think 
Cambridge  did  but  head  Oxford  by 
some  twenty  runs ;  and  as  many  as 
this  were  obtained  by  Oxford  in  her 
second  innings,  without  the  loss  of 
a  wicket,  before  the  day's  play 
closed.  Thus  the  two  were  once 
more  even :  for  the  entire  eleven  of 
Oxford  had  yet  to  go  in :  to  begin, 
as  it  were,  all  fresh  next  day,  with 
twenty  runs  for  a  start. 

I  like  to  see  the  fielding  in  a 
match  like  this.  It  is  nearly  the 
prettiest  part  of  cricket.  The  ball 
so  cleanly  taken,  and  instantly  and 
unerringly  sent  in;  the  cautious 
and  instinctive  backing  up;  the 
coolness  and  self-possession;  the 
neatness,  precision,  absence  of  flurry 
or  hurry :  all  these  things  are  to  me 
a  study.  Indeed  I  remember  learn- 
ing a  useful  lesson  upon  which  I 
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have  practically  acted,  from  seeing 
the  bearing  of  a  true  cricketer  upon 
missing  a  bsdl  which  he  shonid  have 
fielded.  The  tyro,  or  the  half-bred 
player,  would  have  lost  his  self- 
possession,  scrambled  and  fumbled 
after  the  ball,  and  finished  perhaps 
by  kicking  it  a  few  yards  farther  on 
its  coarse,  certainly  have  made  a 
bad  shot  or  two  at  capturing  it 
Not  60  my  friend.  He  just  drew 
himself  up  for  a  moment,  and  let 
the  ball  lie :  then  cool,  rapid,  cer- 
tain, swooped  upon  it,  and  nad  it  in 
in  a  twinkling.  And  I  have  applied 
this  example  in  cases  dissimilar  in 
circumstances,  but  alike  in  kind: 
cases,  I  mean,  of  making  a  slip  or  a 
mistaka  Pause  for  a  moment  to 
collect  yourself  and  to  avoid  flurry, 
and  then  act.  Thus,  even  in  the 
case  of  public  reading,  how  some- 
times you  will  find  a  slip  or  a  fault 
followed  by  a  stfunmering  and  con- 
fusion, much  more  disturbing  and 
painful  to  audience  and  reader  or 
preacher,  than  the  calm  dignified 
recollection  and  then  the  quiet  rec- 
tification of  the  error.  A  curious 
mode,  you  may  say,  of  learning 
elocution.  But  there  are  analogies 
in  most  things  to  a  mind  which  has 
a  turn  for  discovering  them. 

Well,  to  end  our  match.  My  wife 
was  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  to 
visit  Lord's  next  day ;  and  my  father 
also  accompanied  us,  to  see  the 
end.  When  we  arrived  Oxford 
was  not  only  in,  but,  in  considerable 
degree,  out ;  and  things  were  looking 
anything  but  well  for  our  chances. 
Still,  Maitland's  fine  innings  cheered 
us  a  bit,  the  more  because  of  our 
jealousy  for  his  reputation,  in  which 
all  Oxford  men  seemed  part  propri- 
etors.   Something  like  one  hundred 


the  innings  closed  for,  not  enough 
by  some  decades  at  least.  And  the 
Cambridge  score  crept  up,  not  bril- 
liantly, but  quietly ;  even  to  the  last 
the  interest  continued ;  for,  if  I  re- 
member right,  there  were  yet  ten  to 
get  with  the  last  man  in  but  one ; 
and  before  this  was  obtained,  the 
last  man  was  facing  the  bowler. 
The  excitement  was  intense  as  the 
ball  sped  on  its  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  the  cheers  rung  out,  when  a 
clean  and  gallant  cut  secured  the 
match  for  Cambridge. 

*  Alas !  that  Oxford  men  tboald  sing 

The  combftt  where  her  colours  lell : 
That  Oxford  bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triumph  of  her  foes  to  tell !' 

Yet  so  it  was:  and  I  can't  help  it; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  if  I  could  I 
woTild.  At  the  time,  of  course,  one's 
sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted, 
but  when  it  is  over,  so  long  as  it 
was  a  good  fight,  and  that  the 
Universities  have  kept  fairly  even  in 
the  whole  list  of  matches,  we  do  not 
grudge  the  victors  their  well-earned 
triumph. 

So,  well  pleased,  we  returned 
home,  and  retained  a  pleasant  me- 
mory of  the  eager  play,  the  blue 
canopy  (that  would  wear  Cambridge 
colours)  above  it  all,  the  smooth 
green  sward,  the  great  circling 
crowd;  some  sweet  girl-faces  with 
the  dark  or  the  light  blue  garb; 
8(Mne  feioeB  dear  through  old  friend- 
ship, and  pleasant  to  be  seen  again, 
ana  last,  some  feces  of  other  chief- 
tains besides  those  of  cricket;  chief- 
tains in  Art,  in  Literature,  &c.,  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  who 
are  ceriain  to  be  seen  there  on  that 
great  day  when  Oxford  meets  Cam- 
bridge on  the  tented  field. 
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WHO'  WINS? 
^  JLkj)  af  t\)t  Htbcr. 

WHO  wins?    They're  off!  and  bending 
Their  blue  blades  and  their  backs ; 
The  pace!  the  pace!  is  mending, 

And  horsemen  spur  their  hacks. 
Put  out  the  blue  in  bunting ! 

Shine  blue  dear  women's  eyes ! 
Look  blue  at  steamers  hunting 

The  crews  that  women  prize. 
Young  oarsmen  on  the  river. 

Pedestrians  on  pins, 
Shout,  Oxford !    Cambridge!  give  her 

Your  muscle,  boys !    Who  wins  ? 

There's  not  a  foot  between  them ! 

From  Putney  left  behind 
The  cheers  of  those  who've  seen  them 

Float  on  the  Easter  wind. 
Old  Oxford  plods  machine-like. 

Dark  Oxford,  Isis-bred, 
But  faster  now  and  queen-like 

Light  Cambridge  gets  ahead ! 
Cheer,  Cambridge  I  who  can  wonder  ? 

The  turn  of  luck  begins. 
Here's  Hammersmith  1  and  under 

First !    What  a  roar !    Who  wins  ? 

From  balcony  and  basement, 

From  lawns  that  kiss  the  stream. 
Cheer  from  the  cosy  casement 

Where  idle  lovers  dream ; 
Sing  for  the  men  of  mettle 

Who  battle  for  the  blue, 
Eeserve  the  roses*  petal 

Maidens !  on  bosoms  true. 
Then  when  the  struggle  closes 

We'll  empty  out  our  bins. 
And  you  shall  give  the  roses, 

And  eyes  shall  say  who  wins. 

Sigh,  for  the  pluck  defeated ! 

Weep,  for  the  baffled  strength ! 
The  old  tale  is  repeated. 

And  Oxford  leads  a  length. 
Why,  fickle  maid,  Fortuna, 

To  Cambridge  never  cling? 
There's  Henley  yet,  and  June  a 

Sweet  victory  may  bring. 
When  Cam  is  widened  double. 

The  sluggish  Cam,  whose  sins 
Have  brought  her  children  trouble. 

We'll  tell  you  then  who  wins. 

Who  wins?  say,  Carolina, 

And  Isabel,  you  quiz, 
If  dark  or  light  between  a 

Vast  difference  there  is  ? 
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If  both  conld  be  the  winners 

All  eyes  might  then  be  bright. 
For  dark  are  saints  and  sinners, 

And  loYed  and  hated  light 
Wave  kerchiefe  for  your  brothers ! 

Sing  for  your  kith  and  Jdn, 
Pour  pity  on  the  others. 

But  let  the  best  men  win  I 


Clement  Soott. 


A  MODEL  MAEKET. 


I  WAS  once  amused  and  scandal- 
ized by  hearing  a  mysogynistic 
humorist  contend  that  there  is  no 
such  bemg,  and  never  was  in  tbis 
world  any  such  being,  as  a  chari- 
table woman.  He  was  careful  to 
define  and  explain  his  meaning  in 
the  use  of  the  adjective.  Said  he, 
<I  know  about  the  ministering 
angel,  and  all  thai  I  know  that 
when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow  it  is  woman's  hand  alone  that 
can  exhibit  the  tasteless  gruel  and 
the  nauseous  draught  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  equalises  flavour,  and 
mildly  compels  the  patient  to  swal- 
low both  abominations,  without 
complaint  or  querulous  and  shud- 
dering protest.  I  know  that  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  fiction  and  the 
Mrs.  Fry  of  realiiy  find  a  just  and 
universal  acceptance  as  the  types  of 
feminine  benevolence.  I  know  that 
my  good  old  grandmother— excel- 
lent lady— led  a  wretched,  wanderiDg 
creature  out  of  the  wintry  wind,  hail, 
and  sleet,  down  a  dark  gateway,  and 
stripped  off  her  own  warm  and  com- 
fortable garments  to  part  them  with 
her  forlorn  sister,  as  St.  Martin 
parted  his  cloak  with  the  naked 
mendicant  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  I 
know  thus  much,  and  more  too ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  am  ascertain  as  I  am 
certain  of  anything  that  true  charity 
in  womankind  does  not  exist.  The 
good  deeds  6t  all  these  delicate 
creatures,  as  Othello  calls  the  ladies, 
are  trammelled  with  conditions.  In 
their  charity  is  much  uncharitable- 
ness.'  Having  spoken  to  this  effect, 
if  not  in  these  very  words,  my 
friend  paused  and  then  made  the 
following  remarkable  concession: 
*  Well,  I  grant  you  Miss  Burdelt 
Coutts;  she  is  quite  exceptional; 
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and  if  you  challenge  me  Pll  show 
you  that  she  proves  my  rule.' 

I  did  not  challenge  mm.  I  stopped 
my  ears  against  his  profanity.  I 
said,  'Avaunt,  comio  but  cold- 
blooded woman-hater !'  I  felt  that 
the  name  he  had  uttered  was  not  a 
contradiction  of  female  charity,  but 
was  rather  its  afiOrming  h^  and 
front  For  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  have  all  the  will  to  do 
good,  and  to  do  it  unconditiooally, 
there  may  scarce  be  one  who  is 
blessed  with  the  means.  And  it 
does  indeed  seem  like  a  special 
blessing  that  wealth  should  come 
into  hands  that  can  bid  it  go  forth 
again  in  streams  of  well-directed 
mercy.  Of  a  truth,  the  benefactions 
of  Miss  Angelina  Bnrdett  Coutts  are 
lessons  worth  studying  in  the  art  of 
kindness.  This  art,  we  may  be  hap- 
pily sure,  wiU  never  be  lost  while 
nature  survives  among  us,  and  men 
and  women  continue  to  be  real  But, 
as  an  art,  it  is  the  better  for  strict 
rules,  and  the  worse  for  wild  prac- 
tice. Systematic,  orderly,  symme- 
trical, the  kindness  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  is  tenfold  more  effective  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  merely  a  spon- 
taneous outflow,  altogether  destitute 
of  organization  or  any  sensible  sign 
of  a  plan.  Miss  Coutts  would  seem 
to  have  mastered  the  very  architec- 
tonics of  charity. 

The  driver  of  the  Hansom  cab 
number  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety- nine,  hailed  in  Piccadilly 
by  this  present  writer,  on  the  twen- 
tieth morning  of  the  month  of  Mareh 
last  past—as  unj)lea8aQt  a  morning 
as  might  be,  with  the  barometer 
backing  to  stormy,  and  umbrellas 
golDg  up  like  Bank  Stock— looked 
uncertain  when  told    to   drive  to 
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Grab  Tree  Bow,  Beibnal  Oreeii,  The 
lain  streamed  from  the  peak  of  his 
hat,  and  from  the  stiff  shiny  chan- 
nels of  his  blaok  oilskin  coYering,as 
he  bent  down  to  receive  sailing 
OTders.  He  g^ave  himself  a  dog- 
shake,  showering  raindrops  to  the 
rain,  and  his  wet  face  plainly  said, 
'This 'ere  job  onght  to  be  double 
the  reg'lar  fwce  ;  bat  I  ain*t  likely  to 
get  it'  A  Hansom  on  a  rainy  day 
is  not  a  triumphal  oar,  nor  a  coach 
of  state,  nor,  m  anvyehicular  like- 
ness, a  pleasant  tiling  to  ride  in. 
As  they  bnild  London  Hansoms 
smaller  and  smaller,  space  for  yoor 
knees  there  is  none ;  and  the  sense 
of  dampness  in  iiioee  joints  is  in- 
creased by  the  tight  stowing.  Ton 
must  have  the  c^ass  down  or  yon 
must  have  it  up ;  and  the  dioice  of 
evils  is  a  desperate  case  of  heads^ir- 
tails.  The  infernal  machine  which 
gmllotines  yonr  hat,  or  grazes  the 
nridge  of  yoor  nose,  leaks  at  the 
foldmg  joint,  and  lets  in  the  mnddy 
water  fitfully.  The  overhanging 
ridge  of  tiie  hinged  division  thrusts 
its  obnaxions  p^  into  your  chest ; 
and  you  are  soon  stifled  with  your 
own  breath.  Knowing  these  mise- 
ries by  doleful  experience,  you  elect 
perhaps  to  have  'the  glass  up.' 
Then  you  must  protect  yourself 
witii  your  open  umbrella  if  you 
would  avoid  the  splashes  of  many 
hoofis,  met  in  your  sludiy  progress. 
I  had  ample  tune  to  study  the  de- 
merits of  either  plan  as  I  journeyed 
that  day  from  St  James's  to  the  re- 
mote pari^  of  St  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditdi.  CrabTreeRowisathorough- 
feae  leadingfromthe  Hackney  Bo^, 
eastward  to  fiethnal  Qreen ;  and  in 
Orab  Tree  Bow  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
has  builded  a  market-place  which 
will  have  been  formally  opened 
when  tiieee  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader.  It  is  a  part  of  alarge 
and  growiog  scheme  of  beneficence 
begun  by  her  some  years  ago,  and 
changing,  day  by  day,  the  sorrowful 
aspect  of  this  poor  fitubouig.  The 
rainy  aoth  of  march  was  the  ap- 
pointed date  of  a  meeting  within 
the  bounds  of  the  newly-finished 
market.  Mifs  Goutts  had  invited 
the  MetrqMlitan  Board  of  Works  to 
inspect  the  market  buildings,  and  to 
concert  with  liie  committee  of  ma- 


nagement such  plans  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  might  seem  requisite  and  practi- 
cable. There  were  a  few  guests  not 
officially  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Thwaites ;  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  From  what  I  then 
saw  and  heard  I  shall  now,  with  the 
aid  of  notes  and  drawings  which  are 
before  me,  endeavour  to  describe 
Columbia  Market 

The  Gothic  quadrangle  of  two 
acres  had  the  appearance  of  being, 
as  it  was,  unintuibited  and  unfur- 
nished ;  or  I  could  have  ianded  that 
I  stood,  with  £aglish  weather  wrap- 
ping me  coldly  about,  inthemar- 
kelHsquare  of  a  French  or  German 
dty.  In  the  innocent  art-prattle  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  the '  sky-line '  as  a 
special  beauty  of  good  domestic 
architecture.  The '  sky-line '  of  Co- 
lumbia Market  only  wanted  a  sky. 
Perhaps  those  chimneys  on  the  ridge 
of  the  steep  high  rooib  were  a  trifle 
too  formal]  and  heavy  for  their 
situation,  and  were  hardly  consist- 
ent wiUi  the  pointed  windows 
below.  But  there  were  projections 
and  pinnacles  enough  to  ineak  any 
level  monotony  of  the  two-and-two 
semi-detaohed-villanous  infusion  of 
'  style.'  Mr.  Darbishire  has  a  true 
feeiUng  -as  to  what  roofe  should  be 
like,  and  he  is  one  of  the  architects 
to  whom  we  look  for  a  restoration  of 
the  good  old  ^ble-ends  and  the 
comfortable  quamtnesses  of  Tudor- 
Gothic.  It  is  rarely  that  any  group 
of  buildings  raised  together  on  a 
plan,  instead  of  being  the  fruit  of 
time  and  time's  neceaSty,  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  the  picturesque  so  well 
as  does  the  snug  little  nest  of 
labourers'  dwellings  called  '  Holly 
Tillage,'  near  Miss  Coutts*s  lodge  at 
Highgata  When  a  little  of  the  new- 
ness shall  have  got  rubbed  off  the 
edge  oi  this '  loved  masionry ;'  when 
the  prim  paths  shall  begin  to  show 
wear  and  teur;  when  the  negbgenoe 
and  neatness  of  home  shall  be  in 
accord,  and  the  ease  of  custom  shall 
overgrow  like  ivy  the  stiff  precision 
of  strangeness,  a  prettier  spot  than 
Holly  Tillage  will  be  sought  in  vain 
near  London.  The  design  of  Holly 
Village  and  the  design  of  Columbia 
Market  are  &om  the  same  hand.  In 
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&et,  Mr.  Dftrbkhire  is  arehifasoi-m- 
diief  io  Mifls  Bordett  Ooutts,  who 
selects  the  ablest  aids  for^the  acoom- 
plkhment  of  h^  benevolent  ends, 
and  who  has  been  evon  m(»e  than 
nsnaUy  happy  in  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  control  for  her  new  market. 
Her  secretary,  Mr.  John  Hassard, 
who  is  also  secretary  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Oanterbory,  having  served 
Dr.  l&t  in  the  same  capacity  while 
that  excellent  divine  was  Bi^op  of 
London,  is  a  member  of  ibe  com- 
mittee in  qnestion,  at  whose  head  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  a  Middlesex 
magistrate  and  a  man  of  noted  capa- 
city in  the  management  of  laigeand 
complex  affairs.  He  has  estimated 
the  retoms  upon  capital  expended 
by  Miss  Goatts,  in  the  erection  of 
this  market-place,  at  five  per  cent 
for  tiie  first  year,  and  firom  that 
amomit  to  ten  per  cent,  in  years  to 
come.  Miss  Contts,  then,  looks  for 
interest  on  the  mon^  Ab  places  to 
the  acconnt  of  philanthropy  ?  Yes, 
it  is  even  so;  and  by-and-by  we 
shall  have  to  consider  this  point, 
onr  x>resent  bosiness  being  with  the 
market-place  itself. 

In  the  wretched  rain,  interior 
views  were  more  agreeable  than  the 
sight  of  oater  walls,  however  sightly. 
Botthe  external  ardiitectare,  never- 
theless, commanded  our  notice  that 
di^  before  we  looked  within.  A 
gate-honse  three  storys  high  s  the 
central  object  in  the  sonth  front, 
which  gives  npon  Grab  Tree  Row. 
Long  arcades  on  cdther  side  connect 
this  building  witSi  the  east  and  west 
f  anks  of  the  market  A  lofty  arch- 
way forms  the  principal  approach  to 
the  enclosed  sqoare,  and  this  arch- 
way is  adorned  with  omamentri 
gates  of  hammered  iron,  tiie  woi^ 
being  that  of  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Gnbitt  and  Co.,  the 
boildera.  The  market-office  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  gate-hoase ;  and 
tiie  clerk  of  the  market  will  have 
Mi  lesidence  in  the  rooms  above. 
The  arcades  of  the  south  front  will 
accommodate  a  class  of  dealers  not 
requiring  the  use  of  shops.  Like  the 
lofty  centre  arch,  th^  are  gnfffded 
with  folding  iron  gates,  the  whote 
line  being  honest  hammer-woo^ 
that  does  a  man's  eyes  good  to  lodi: 
upon.    Those  persons  who  take  an 


interest  in  local  comparisons  of 
skilled  labour,  and  who  are  snffi- 
ciently  expert  to  distingmsh  nice 
difforenoes  of  merit,  may  find  in  tiie 
northern  range  of  buildings,  to  be 
presentiy  described,  other  gates  of 
wroaght  iron,  which  toe  from  Bir- 
mingham forges,  the  sonth  gates 
being,  as  I  have  said,  the  produc- 
tion of  LondiHi  handicraft.  It  is 
fortunate  for  a  principle  if  these 
«campleB  of  metropcditan  art-wcck 
are  the  best.  I  nope  they  axe; 
though  I  must  confess  my  inalnhty 
to  decide  by  technical  judgment 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Before  we  go  on  with  ourinqpeo- 
tion  of  the  place,  it  will  be  wdl  tiiat 
we  take  with  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  needs  which  it  is  intended  to 
satisfy.  Four  classes  of  dealers  will 
assemble  here.  The  &st  or  lowest 
class  will  be  that  of  the  hawkero 
and  costermongerB,  tiioee  poor  catei^ 
ers  of  the  poor,  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  by  selling  to  those  who  can 
barely  do  as  much.  The  second 
class  of  dealers  will  be  such  as  rent 
stalls  under  oov^,  and  not  in  the 
opensquare.  The  third  class  wiU  be 
shopkeepers,  but  only  shoj^eepers; 
and  the  fourth  will  be  shoj^eepees 
whose  shops  have  dw^ling-places 
attached  to  them. 

Now,  for  the  hawkers  the  accom- 
modation is  simple.  They  wfll  bring 
their  barrows  into  the  uncovered 
place,  either  to  carry  awi^  provi- 
sions which  th^  may  purchase 
wholesale,  or  to  remain  and  drive  a 
retail  trade.  The  next  grade  of 
merchants  will  find  room  in  the 
arcades  of  the  south  front,  which 
have  been  already  spoken  of;  and 
X>erhaps  in  other  psurte  of  themariret, 
too.  The  penulthnate  class,  non- 
residential shof^eepers,  aro  hand- 
somely provided  for  in  the  market- 
hall,  of  which  buildrag  I  i^ball  have 
a  fow  words  tosay  presently.  Fourth 
and  last  are  the  domidled  trades- 
men, whose  shops  line  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 

Looking  northward  across  the 
open  place,  paved  with  bluish  ^ra- 
mte,  which  is  divided  by  red  lines 
into  squares  of  six  feet,  and  ceur 
trally  adorned  with  the  us^cil  orna- 
ment of  a  large  lamp,  surrounded 
by  hydrants  and  washing  basins, 
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we  are  stmck  hj  the  sight  of  a  tall 
and  graceful  belfry,  rising  from  the 
midst  of  a  Gothic  roof.  This  pro- 
minent object  denotes  the  principal 
building— a  fine  hall,  with  a  groined 
porch  at  the  base  of  the  campanile. 
It  is  the  market-hall,  bounding  by 
its  sole  length  the  entire  north  side 
of  the  squara  East  and  west,  that 
is  to  say  right  and  left  as  we  face 
the  decorative  architecture  of  this 
pinnacled  edifice,  are  the  houses 
with  high-pitched  roolis  and  pointed 
gables,  and  a  cloistered  footway  in 
m>nt  of  their  shops.  Flanking 
these  rows,  east  and  west,  and  form- 
ing the  two  wings  of  the  south 
front,  in  Crab  Tree  How,  are  build- 
ings arranged  in  flats,  which  are 
to  be  let  out  to  City  derks,  if  Ci^y 
clerks  will  take  them.  Nor  is  this 
proviso  at  all  unlikely ;  for  the  City 
clerks  have  been  growling,  as  much 
as  a  body  so  amiable  as  City  clerk- 
ship can  growl,  at  their  neglected 
ana  forlorn  condition,  saying, 
'  While  ye,  0  rich  and  good,  are 

SVing  wealth  and  time  and  care  to 
e  amelioration  of  labouring  folks' 
lodgings,  our  lodgings  are  dearer 
and  less  comfortable  than  ever; 
prayyou,  therefore,  look  to  it.'  Cify 
clerks  are  as  honourably  inde- 
pendent as  any  other  people;  and 
they  are  too  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness to  expect  boons  or  gifU  merely 
as  boons  or  gifts.  But  perhaps 
they  think,  with  some  reason,  that 
riches  and  intelli^noe  might  be 
profitably  busied  m  the  building 
of  homes  that  would  pay  better 
than  the  ruinously  cheap  and  taw- 
drily nasty  terraces  and  vilias  run 
up  by  that  snob  of  snobs  the  '  spe- 
culative builder,'  who,  to  the  gross- 
est ignorance  of  the  class  of  h(Klmen 
whence  he  has  sprung,  usually 
joins  the  mischievous  cunning  that 
availeth  no  man,  but  curseth  '  him 
that  gives'  and  him  that  takes.' 
If  the  model  lodging-houses  founded 
by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  such 

CBtically  kindhearted  persons 
wrought  no  other  good  than 
the  discomfiture  of  the  sordid  bun- 
glers who  put  their  pence  into  the 
brick-and-mortar  traffic,  they  would 
have  done  welL 

Externally,  we  have  now  seen  as 
much  of  the  market-place  as  we 


care  to  see  throujgh  the  wet  blanket 
of  a  cold  and  rainy  day  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  We  might,  to  be 
sure,  keep  beyond  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
we  should  then  see  a  large,  un- 
fini^ed,  and  untidy  yard,  which 
will,  when  in  order,  be  a  place  for 
the  unloading  of  carts,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  wholesale  business; 
and  being  on  that  farther  side  of 
the  hall,  we  become  aware  that  the 
new  Columbia  Market  closely  abuts 
on  the  fine  range  of  lodging-houses 
built  by  Miss  Coutts's  architect, 
and  named  Columbia  Square;  also 
^at  there  is  as  much  decoration  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  hall  itself  as 
on  that  part  which  overlooks  the 
market-puu)e ;  moreover  that  there 
is  a  tavern  for  the  use  of  the  market 
people;  likewise  a  coffee-house, 
rather  comfortless  now  in  its  bare 
blank  northerly  look-out,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  made  more  attractive ; 
lastly,  that  there  is  an  opening  to 
cellars  which  would  be  invaluable 
to  a  wine-merchant  in  some  other 
part  of  the  town,  and  may  be  found 
very  useful  here. 

It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
chilly  north  yard  and  its  bore  build- 
ings with  its  bleak  aspect,  bleaker 
now  for  the  excessive  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  the  inside  of  the 
great  hall ;  great,  I  call  it,  for  so  it 
is,  considering  its  purpose  and  the 
little  prospect  there  would  have 
been  of  such  a  hall  being  raised 
here  except  by  private  munificence. 
There  is  a  clear  length  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  with  a  width  of 
fifty ;  and  the  height  from  the  paved 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  groined  roof 
— which  by-the-by  is  of  pitch-pine, 
unusufdly  beautiful  in  grain  and 
colour— is  fifty  feet  The  ground 
space,  unobstructed  by  any  fixtures 
or  movable  fomiture,  gives  an  area 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  square 
feet ;  and  in  the  aisles,  behind  the 
clustered  granite  pillars  which 
divide  the  length  of  the  hall  into 
seven  bays,  are  twenty-four  small 
shops,  eadi  thirteen  feet  deep, 
about  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight 
feet  high.  They  are  lined  wi^ 
the  polished  Connemara  marble, 
which  is  so  hard  and  close  of  grain 
as  to  be  the  very  best  material  to 
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insure  perfect  cleanliness ;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  sink,  counter, 
and  other  fittings  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry. 
These  shops,  which  are  supple- 
mented with  offices  containing  each 
a  fireplace  and  a  desk,  are  in  four 
flat  blocks,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
hall;  and  thus  four  platforms  or 
terraces,  neatly  tiled,  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  display  and  sale  of 
«hrubs  and  flowers.  The  pine  roof 
has  moulded  ribs,  springing  from 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which 
are  thirty-five  feet  high.  The 
Portland  stone  used  in  the  building 
of  this  hall  is  variously  adorned  with 
the  beautiful  Irish  marble  already 
mentioned,  with  Sicilian  marble, 
and  with  Aberdeen  granite.  Light 
on  all  sides  is  gained  from  large 
iimllioned  windows,  extending  from 
the  galleries  to  the  groining  of  the 
roof  with  which  their  heads  are 
concentric.  Two  compartments  in 
«ach  window  are  furnished  with 
casements,  which,  by  an  ingeniously 
simple  contrivance,  are  made  to 
open  outwards,  for  ventilation.  The 
building  has  four  entrances.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  one,  the  chief 
entrance,  through  the  deep  porch 
at  the  base  of  the  belfry  and  clock- 
tower.  Then  there  are  gates  or 
doors  at  either  end,  and  one  on  the 
north  side  leading  from  the  outer 
yard  and  New  Street,  Hackney 
Eoad. 

Now  for  the  questions— Ought  a 
charitable  deed,  like  the  founding 
of  this  market,  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  commercial  speculation;  and, 
being  calculated  to  pay,  will  it  pay  ? 
First,  with  the  first.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  a  tangibly  pro- 
fitable return  of  the  bread  we  cast 
upon  the  waters  should  be  looked 
for.  We  should  not  invariably  ex- 
pect to  get  it  back  again,  as  the 
Yankee  showman  said,  buttered. 
I  am  ^uite  certain,  as  every  man 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  his  heart 
tolerably  nnoankered  must  bo,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds 
4?iven  by  such  a  true  sister  of 
•  charity  as  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  are 
given  without  the  hope  of  reim- 
bursement Tet  according  to  a 
pnndple^on  which  the  most  im- 
portant of  her  philanthropic  schemes 
are  wrourrht  out,  that  hope  must  be 


very  pleasing  to  her.  The  prin- 
ciple is  simply  this— works  that  are 
meant  to  benefit  struggling,  but  not 
helpless  persons,  ougnt  to  remu- 
nerate the  projectors,  and  are  t«3sted 
by  the  amount  of  remuneration. 
The  more  they  are  wanted  the 
better  they  should  pay.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  therefore,  how  a 
charitable  man  or  woman,  who 
makes  charity  a  study  and  a  busi- 
ness, should  watch  with  a  sort  of 
disinterested  greed'  the  financial 
success  of  operations  purely  bene- 
volent in  their  scope  and  aiuL  Then, 
Will  the  capital  expended  in  the 
building  of  Columbia  Market  return 
a  fair  interest?  Will  the  marbles, 
and  the  sculpture,  and  the  wroughi- 
iron  foliation,  and  the  peal  of  fifteen 
bells  in  an  ornamental  turret  yield 
a  money  return?  The  answer  is 
plainly,  'No.'  But  the  principle, 
nevertheless,  is  vindicated  and  main- 
tained. There  will  be,  in  all  rea- 
sonable likelihood,  a  very  good 
profit  on  the  outUy  for  plain  and 
solid  construction,  which  la  covered 
by  the  figure  ioo,ooo?.  Beyond 
this,  the  decorative  work,  costing 
5o,ooo2.,  need  not  be  considered. 
That  is  Miss  Coutts's  own  affiur. 
Use  and  beauty  are  two  distinct 
things ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  making  poor  toilers  pay 
for  architectural  grandeur  and  or- 
nament Still,  the  expenditure  of 
this  lar|;e  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  m  the  adornment  of  a  mar* 
kct-place  may  not  be  unprofitable, 
even  in  a  strictly  business-like  point 
of  view.  Betted  work  makes  better 
workmen;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
and  significant  fact  that  the  iron 
gates  of  the  entrance  in  Grab  Tree 
Bow  were  hanunered  into  forms  of 
beauty  by  men  who  were  obliged  to 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
skill  hammered  into  them ;  for  they 
were  previously  inexpert  at  this 
dignified  kind  of  art-labour.  It 
wUl  be  impossible  for  the  coarsest 
and  most  ignorant  minds  to  be  in 
constant  familiarity  with  graceful 
forms  without  profit  of  devation 
and  refinement  So  let  us  leave 
Columbia  Market  to  its  twofold 
work,  hoping  that  it  may  help  to 
enforce  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  man  cannot  and  should 
not  live  by  bread  alone.       G.  T. 
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MB.  WALTON,  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Home  Circnit,  had 
Tery  pleasant  lodgings  yery  close  to 
Hyde  Park.    The  rooms  were  not 
yery  extensfye,  neither,  indeed,  was 
the  honse,  bat  then  the  sitoation 
•was   so    exceedingly  good.      Mr. 
Walton  went,  or  rather  he  nsed  to 
go,  the  home  circuit,  that  beiog 
handy  and  comparatiyely  inexpen- 
siye.    He  had  also  his  name— with 
a  great  yariety  of  other  names^ 
painted  oyer  a  door  in  the  Temple ; 
but  beneath   that  door  itself  Mr. 
Walton  had  not  passed  for  years. 
The  law  had  proyed  a  seyere  step- 
mother, not  aflrordiiig  him  the  slight- 
est nonnshment;  bat  Mr.  Walton  had 
means  of  his  own,  and  after  his  first 
twelyemonth,  seeing  no  immediate 
THHospect  of  being  appointed   So- 
Boitor-GeDeral,    he  had  yirtoally 
abandoned  the  law.    Still  he  was  a 
barrister  of  seyen  years'  standing, 
and  was  yery  ready  to  accept  any 
good  tiling,  of  which  he  had  some 
chaDce   through  a  powerful   con- 
nection, which  might  fall  to  him  as 
a  banister  of  a  certain  standing. 

He  had  fixed  upcm  taking  these 
rooms  in  Tybursia  as  soon  as  he 
had  set  j^es  upon  them.    He  had 
wanted  West-end  lodgings,  and  had 
given  up  a  day  or  two  to  that  weari- 
some search.   Some  landladies  were 
so  painfoUy  grand,  others  so  pain- 
fully shabby.   Sometimesi  the  fomi- 
ture  was   good   but  ancient,  and 
with  a  gen^  sayour  of  dilapidated 
horsehair;  sometioies  it  was  new 
and  shiny,  but  cheap  and  fragile, 
uid  as  scanty  as  could  be,  conmst- 
entiy  with  due  appearance.    E?6ry- 
where  the  yoice  was  insincere,  the 
eye-lustre  metallic,  and  the  manner 
wayering  between  cringing  seryility 
and  mere  impudence.    At  last  he 
came  to  this  particular  house.    It 
was   IJioroughly    homelike.     The 
rooms  were  funushed  yery  prettily 
and  yery  fully,  the  ornamentation 
elegant,   the   comforts   numerous. 
Fr^hness  and  neatness  eyerywbere, 
and  yery  admirable.    He  told  him- 
self, and  with  truth,  that  he  had 
dropped  into  a  good  thing.     He 
would  haye  taken  the  rooms  at  once, 
fhey  suited  him  so  well,  and,  more- 


oyer,  he  was  quite  taken  with  the 
quiet,  pleasant,  ladylike  manners  oi 
his  landlady.  It  may  here  also  be 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  in  the  general 
history,  that,  on  entering  (me  of  the 
rooms,  he  saw  a  really  beantifol 
girl  bending  o^er  some  drawing  on 
which  she  was  engaged,  who  roaa 
when  he  entered,  and  dropping  a 
slight  but  Teij  graceful  curtsey, 
withdrew,  which  young  lady  was 
the  landlady's  daughter.  The  cir- 
cumstance had,  howeyer,  no  other 
effect  upon  our  Templar  than  sup- 
plying nim  with  the  comfortable 
reflection  that  it  was  better  to  haye 
nice  women  about  him  than  women 
who  were  not  nice. 

His  lodgings  were  on  the  ground- 
floor;  that  is  to  say,  his  sitting- 
room  was  the  front  dining-room. 
There  was  a  parlour  behind,  whidi 
was  one  of  the  rooms  which  Mrs. 
Merton,  the  landlady,  occupied  fiur 
herselt  The  drawing-room  floor 
was  let  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  his  wife  for  a  season.  On  the 
third  floor  were  three  bedrooms, 
two  belonging  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Walton,  with  snail 
dressing-room  annexed.  Tl»Brewere 
no  otto  lodgers.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  geography  of  the  place 
should  be  Qius  far  understood. 

Mr.  Walton  would  haye  liked  his 
landlady  still  better,  and  her  apart- 
ments still  more,  if  he  had  known 
more  about  her.  He  knew  it  all 
afterwards.  Mrs.  Merion*s  husband 
had  been  a  sorgaon,  rather  distin- 
guished in  his  day,  as  careful  and 
kindhearted  as  he  was  deyer,  and 
whose  reputation,  in  a  difficult  de- 
partment of  his  professiiMi,  still 
lasted  and  was  likely  to  la^  He 
was  climbing  fast  into  DEUDoe  and  a 
large  practice,  and  had  taken  this 
pretty  West-end  house,  where  he 
had  hardly  liyed  two  years,  when, 
attending  gratuitously  a  sickly 
family  in  a  fetid  court,  he  sickened 
and  died.  He  had  not  insured  his 
life,  and  he  Jiad  sayed  yery,  yery 
little  for  his  wife  and  two  children, 
girl  and  boy.  The  widow  had  hardly 
anything  beyond  the  lease  of  the 
house,  which  was  worth  something, 
and  its  abundance  of  handsome  fur- 
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nitore.  It  waa  has  supreme  desiie 
thafc  her  ohildxen  shonld  haw  the 
education  that  their  gifted  fietther 
would  wish  them  to  have,  the  boy 
going  imto  the  fiber's  profeedon, 
where  he  would  find  many  friends. 
The  only  plan  that  suggested  itself 
to  Mrs.  Mertoa  was  that  she  should 
let  off  her  house  into  apartmrats. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  good  Mrs. 
MertoBr-a  sore  blow  to  that  decent 
pride  which  may  hare  something 
wBong  in  it»  bat,  at  the  same  time»  is 
such  a  help  to  moat  of  ns  imperfect 
people.  The  dioing-room,  where 
finends  had  so  often  gathered  round 
their  ofaeerM  boaod ;  thai  exquisite 
drawiDg-4;oom»  oyedooking  the  gay» 
bright  park,  in  which  she  had  taken 
such  pride,  and  which  was  crowded 
with  tokens  of  her  own  fiur  tastes, 
must  be  given  np  to  strangers,  who 
would  look  upon  her  as  a  mere  hire- 
ling, and  would  know  nothiDg  of 
the  ghostly  qpapathies  and  aaeoda- 
tioBs  whicii  cliag  to  such  ebambers 
ia  their  vanished  joys.  Bnt  Mrs. 
Merton  thought  she  saw  her  duty, 
aad  she  did  it,  though  with  a  lacera- 
tion of  heart  and  feeling  which 
made  those  who  knew  her  best 
wonder  how  she  could  possibly  go 
through  with  her  daily  work.  But 
she  was  sustained  by  duty  and  love, 
and  duty  ftnd  love,  as  is  their  wont, 
were  now  bringing  their  reward* 
Her  eldest  boy  was  walking  the 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  with  the 
fairest  of  fiur  diaracters,  and  every 
hope  of  attaining  to  future  eminence. 
Her  daughter  she  had  sent  to  an 
excellent  school,  where  the  worthy 
schoolmistress^  though  giving  hoc 
special  pains,  had  made  in  her  case 
special  redactions.  Mabel  had  now 
finished  her  education,  and  was 
anziooa  to  begin  the  world  as  a 
^vemesB,  while  her  mother  was 
anxions  to  keep  her  at  home.  And 
the  good  mother,  amid  constant  oc- 
cupaticm  and  growing  interests,  had 
now  regained  a  full  measure  of 
cheerfhlnees  and  tranquillity.  One 
of  Mr.  Walton's  fiunily  friends,  hear- 
ing oi  his  whereabouts,  told  him  all 
about  the  home  and  ftunily  where 
he  lived. 

The  most  stable  institati<m  of  the 
Merton  household  was  that  every 
spring   there  should   be  a  grand 


honse-cleaning.  Other  cleanings 
there  were  numerous  and  vexatious, 
but  the  spring  cleaning  was  the 
greatest  institution  of  alL  In  some 
houses  there  is  such  a  chronicity 
about  cleaning  that  I  verily  believe 
it  is  simply  a  vindictive  aid  xeta- 
liatory  prooeediog  adopted  towavds 
the  race  of  mankind  as  an  ingenious 
instrumentation  o£  torture  to  oedness 
any  balance  of  female  grievaaoes 
that  might  be  standing  over  nnre- 
dnessed. 

It  was  now  the  pleasant  springy 
Easter-tide,  the  Easter  falling  late. 
The  cutting  nor'-easter  had  finished 
ito  work  of  cuttinff  and  cacvin^  at 
weakly  lungs,  and  old  iSolus  nad 
bottled  np  his  east  wind  in  bos  cellar, 
and  had  given  ns  asfhyrs  as  a  de- 
sirable change.  Very  pleasant  was 
the  change  to  man,  and  beast,  and 
little  fishes.  Among  its  e^ences 
was  the  grateful  fact  wluoh  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's eye  appceciatingiy  noted,  that 
a  iriight  gksavaseof  fresh  flawera 
repeatedly  adotned  his  breakfiut- 
table.  Sometimes,  in  that  adjacent 
room,  he  heard  nuudc,  soft  and  low, 
snch  as  his  soul  loved.  Once,  let- 
ting himself  quietly  in  with  his 
lateh-kpy,  he  heard  the  silvery  ripple 
of  a  voice  in  converse,  sound  hardly 
less  musical  Once,  also  oonaing  in 
very  quietly  from  a  diraier-party,he 
heaid  a  magnificflnt  st^rano  vmce 
in  that  next  room,  which  was 
silenced  as  soon  aathe  arrival  was 
known.  When  he  was  at  home 
music  did  not  ordinadly  go  on  ia 
that  adjacent  room. 

One  momiBg,  contrary  to  hai 
costom,  Mrs.  Morton  made  her  a^ 
pearance  in  his  room  while  he  was 
still  at  bseak&st 

'  Mr.  Smith,  the  member,  sir,'  she 
said, '  is  ^poing  out  of  town  for  Ins 
little  parliament  holiday.' 

'Ebpe  he*ll  enioy  it,  Mra.  Merton, 
said  Walton,  vnth  real  indifierence 

'Gentlemen  generally  go  out  a 
few  days  at  Easter-tide.  It  brightens 
them  up  for  the  season.' 

'Not  at  all  a  bad  plan,'  returned 
Walton;  'a little  diange  brightens 
us  all  1^' 

'Pray,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  the 
widow,  coming  to  the  point,  'do 
you  intend  going  away  for  a  fow 
days  this  Easter?' 
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'  Why,  really,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am.  The  fietot  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  I  had  neyer  thought 
about  it* 

Then  Mrs.  Merton  left  the  room 
with  a  somewhat  aggrieved  and  de- 
cidedly disappointed  air. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  entered 
his  a^rtment  with  a  braced-up  ex- 
pression of  countenance  indicative 
of  much  mental  determination. 

'  I  hope  it  won't  put  you  out  at 
all,  Mr.  Walton,  but  we  are  begin- 
ning our  spring  cleaning,  and  we 
shall  want  to  take  up  your  carpets 
in  a  morning  or  two.' 

'Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!' 
groaned  Mr.  Walton,  burying  his 
nice  in  his  hands.  He  had  been 
fietmiliar  with  the  affliction  from  his 
youth  up,  and  here  it  was  once  more 
facing  hiim  in  all  its  horrors. 

To  Mr.  Walton,  indeed,  the  cala- 
mity was  a  real  one.  We  are  greatly 
attached  to  him,  but  we  must  also 
firankly  own  that  he  was  generally 
in  much  of  a  muddle.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  really  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  but  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  the  busiest  man  in  London. 
The  phrase  strenua  inertia  might 
have  been  expressly  invented  for 
him.  There  never  was  a  more  plea- 
sant and  amiable  man.  A  bit  of  an 
artist,  a  bit  of  a  painter,  a  bit  of  a 
critic  and  poet,  a  bit  of  a  mathema- 
tician and  savant,  he  had  gained  a 
smattering,  a  footing,  in  many  ac- 
complishments and  branches  of 
knowledge  without  attaining  to  the 
slightest  proficiency.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  he  had  not  to  gain  his 
living  by  this  dilettantism,  Perhaps 
if  he  had  he  would  have  been  more 
energetic  and  have  adiieved  distinc- 
tion. 

He  was  the  most  careless  man 
that  could  be  conceived,  his  room 
always  in  a  litter— photographs, 
stamps,  stray  silver,  water-colour 
paintings,  cards,  letters,  even  jewel- 
lery, strewed  around.  It  was  not 
even  clear  that  he  took  the  trouble 
of  reading  his  letters,  and  friends 
who  knew  him  would  insist  on  see- 
ing him  and  not  leaving  messages, 
there  was  so  little  chance  of  his 
ever  attending  to  a  message.  To 
such  a  man  the  proposition  of  clear- 
ing out  his  sitting-room  was  the 


most  painful  and  exasperating  that 
could  be  imagined.  But  he  was  too 
indolent  even  to  object,  but  acqui- 
esced in  fate  and  the  inevitable  per- 
sonified by  Mrs.  Merton,  only  begging 
that  the  operation  might  be  put  on 
as  long  as  it  could,  and  then  be  got 
over  as  speedily  as  possibla 

The  next  morning  there  was  an 
ominous  noise  overhead  which  told 
him  that  the  devastating  work  had 
commenced.  Huge  pieces  of  furni- 
ture were  being  dragged  about, 
draperies  were  hanging  over  the 
banisters,  windows  were  flying  up, 
small  dust  was  in  the  air,  saspi- 
cious-looking  females  were  carrying 
buckets  upstairs,  and  the  spring 
cleaning  was  commenced  in  real 
earnest.  His  bedroom  was  to  be 
ruinated  that  afternoon,  and  his  sit- 
ting-room to  undergo  the  same  &te 
the  afternoon  following. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Walton 
was  out,  a  gentleman  called  to  see 
him,  and  expressed  some  little 
annoyance  at  not  findmg  him  at 
home. 

'It  is  rather  important  Can  I 
write  him  a  line?'  said  the  visitor. 

The  handmaiden  said  she  had  no 
doubt  he  could,  but  she  would  speak 
to  Miss  Mabel. 

Miss  Merton  at  once  asked  him 
into  her  mother's  pretty  room,  and 
gave  him  writing  materials.  In 
about  a  minute  he  dashed  off  a  short 
note,  and  gave  particular  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  carefully  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Walton. 

You  can  bring  a  horse  to  the 
water  but  you  cannot  make  the 
noble  animal  drink.  You  might  lay 
a  note  on  Mr.  Walton's  writing- 
table;  you  might  tell  Mr.  Walton 
that  there  was  a  note  lying  on  his 
writing-table ;  you  might  point  the 
note  out  to  him,  bat  you  could  not 
insure  the  certainty  that  Mr.  Walton 
would  open  and  peruse  snch  a  note. 

There  were  several  little  notes 
lying  on  his  writing-table  when  he 
came  home.  One,  pink  and  per- 
fumed, from  a  great  lady,  asking 
him  to  a  party,  was  eagerly  opened. 
Mr.  Walton  looked  meditatively  at 
the  others,  and  shook  his  head  at 
them,  and  smoked  a  meditative  cigar 
over  them,  and  concluded  that  he 
would  open  them  next  day.    One  or 
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two  of  them  looked  dnsniBh.  Mr. 
Walton  did  not  overliye  his  modest 
inoome,  but  a  ZDan  of  his  irregu- 
larity generallyadjusts  things  badly, 
and  is  liable  to  get  dmined. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Merton 
asked  him  whether  i^e  should  help 
him  put  his  books  and  water-oolour 
drawings  in  order  before  the  ohar- 
woman  came;  but  Mr.  Walton  de- 
clared his  intention  of  prepariog 
himself  in  person  for  the  visitation 
of  these  harpies. 

*■  The  fa^t  is,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  don't 
mmd  it  now.  My  books  and  papers 
want  arranging  sadly,  and  this  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  now  that  I 
am  compelled  to  arrange  them.' 

The  nexc  morning  Mr.  Walton 
set  his  house,  or  rather  his  portion 
of  the  house,  in  order;  that  is  to 
say,  he  did  so  according  to  his  lights. 
He  made  a  glorious  litter,  and  after 
his  manner,  meditatively  shook  his 
head  at  it,  and  smoked  a  cigar 
over  it  Then  he  began  the  work 
of  assorting  prints  and  photo- 
graphs, which  he  stopped  to  gaze 
on,  and  of  bindiug  up  &miliar 
letters  which  he  stopped  to  read 
once  more.  A  man  does  not  make 
much  progress  in  this  last  sort  of 
work,  and  it  is  rather  sad  work ;  at 
least  Mr.  Walton  felt  a  little  de- 
l^essed.  He  was  two-and-thirty 
now,  and  the  seven  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  were,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  blank  and  failure.  He 
had  not  got  on,  and  never  expected 
to  get  on,  at  the  bar.  His  'in- 
fluence,' the  powerftd  friend  who 
had  it,  might  do  something  for  him, 
only  his '  influence '  didn't,  and  that 
hope  deferred  was  beginning  to 
make  his  heart  sick.  He  was  suf- 
ficiently well  off  to  live  luxuriously 
as  a  bachelor;  but  it  is  uniformly 
your  gentle,  luxurious  bachelor  who 
is  always  peopling  his  fool's  para- 
dise with  a  lovely  wife  and  pretty 
children.  Mr.  Walton  awoke  up 
from  this  yein  of  meditation  by  dis- 
covering that  he  had  not  many 
minutes  wherein  to  complete  his 
preparations.  These  were  made 
with  extreme  haste  and  by  no  means 
thoroughly.  Books,  papers,  and 
prints  were  flung  into  separate 
neapa  or  orammea  unsorted  into 
drawers;  some  stamps   and  coins 


were  collected,  but  more  were  left 
lying  about,  and  a  general  sweep 
into  a  huge  waste-paper  basket  of 
all  remaining  papers,  circulars,  6cg,, 
carried  out  his  very  rudimentary 
notions  of  tidiness  and  good  order. 
Then,  as  he  went  out,  wiw  a  sudden 
impulse  he  said  to  his  landlady — 

'  As  my  room  will  be  all  in  con- 
fusion to-m*ght,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  will 
fling  myself  upon  your  hospitality 
for  a  cup  of  tea.' 

And  the  good  lady  assented,  be- 
fore she  exactly  realized  to  what 
she  was  pledging  herselt 

Walton  refused  more  than  one 
good  invitation  for  that  evening  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Somehow  he 
found  himself  looking  forward  to 
the  widow's  little  room  adjoining 
his  own.  There  was  a  pleasant 
voice  that  was  musical  and  low, 
which  that  nightj  should  be  musi- 
cal and  low  to  him;  which  could 
sing  magnificently,  and  that  m'ght 
should  sing  magnificently  for  him. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  house, 
after  dinner  at  his  club,  the  place 
was  in  the  utmost  turmoil  ana  dis- 
order, and  the  little  parlour  was  a 
perfect  haven  of  brightness  and 
peace.  The  widow  gave  him  his 
cup  of  tea.  Mabel  was  there,  a 
really  beautiful  girl,— and  I  am  not 
using  that  much-abused  term  lightly 
— calm  and  ladylike  as  a  princess. 
Mrs.  Merton,  with  all  her  goodness, 
had,  perhaps,  rather  deteriorated 
during  those  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, under  the  unfevourable  pro- 
cess of  letting  lodgings;  but  Mabel 
had  all  the  fruikness,  grace,  and  cul- 
ture that  can  belong  to  the  well- 
bred  maiden  of  eighteen.  The  voice 
was  as  low  and  musical,  the  singing 
as  glorious  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Walton  himself  sang  well  Let  it 
be  said  for  him  that  he  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  excessively  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  soft  intonation, 
and  large  dreamy  eyes,  but  a  few 
grey  hairs  were  prematurely  peep- 
ing out  amid  the  curly  brown. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  very  care- 
less man,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  Mabel. 
'  When  we  went  into  your  room, 
after  you  were  gone  out,  we  found 
a  couple  of  photographs,  a  dozen 
postage-stamps,  and  three  shillings, 
in  silver  and  copper,  not  to  mention 
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a  lot  of  papers,  which  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  yoa  wished  to  have 
destroyed.' 

'  Oh,  neYermind  the  papers/  said 
Mr.  Walton;  *bat  I  am  mnoh 
oblijrod  for  the  other  trifles.' 

'  There  they  are,  on  the  mantel- 
piece/ said  JiSxB.  M^iK>n. 

And  on  the  mantelpiece  the  care- 
less man  left  them,  x)erhaps  on  pur- 
pose that  he  might  come  m  and  ask 
for  them  next  day. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening.  Mr. 
Walton  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly. 
Such  a  pretty  home  scene,  by  its 
rarity  and  attractiveness,  pleased 
him  greatly.  Such  frank  confi- 
dences and  intimacy  with  two  good 
women,  and  one  young  and  beauti- 
ful, was  what  he  could  thoroughly 
appreciate.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
susceptible  nature ;  and>  as  he  took 
his  candle  and  went  up  those  un- 
carpeted  stairs,  picking  his  way 
through  the  dSbris  of  the  day's 
hostile  work»  to  his  renovated  cham- 
ber, he  thought  that  if  Mabel  Mer- 
ton  were  only  a  young  lady  with  an 
immense  amount  of  money,  he  could 
take  the  whole  house  off  her  mother's 
hands,  and  live,  not  unhai^ily,  with 
her  as  his  wife.  Such  are  the  silly 
speculations  of  the  unoccupied  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  breakfasted 
in  the  drawing-room  <q)artment  ap- 
pertaining to  the  monber  of  parliat- 
ment,  who  had  gone  down  for  his 
Easter  holiday  to  see  the  Volunteer 
Bevie  w.  But  after  l»eakf ast  he  de- 
scended into  Mrs.  Merton's  pleasant 
fiitting-ioom,  to  daim  the  photo- 
graphs, the  stamps^  and  the  stray 
sixpences.  Mabel  was  there,  fresh 
as  the  dawn,  and  with  an  unre- 
strained expressicm  of  pleasure  as 
'  the  guest  of  last  nigjit  entered.  He 
persuaded  her  to  go  on  witii  her 
painting,  which  his  own  knowledge 
of  art  told  him  was  really  excel- 
lent Then  they  fell  into  c(mversa- 
tion,and  she  asked  him  whether  he 
could  give  any  advice  or  assistance 
about  being  a  governess.  Thus  one 
or  two  morning  hours  stole  by,  and 
then  a  servant  entered. 

'  Please,  sir,  a  man  at  the  door 
wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any 
answer  to  the  letter  which  was  left 
here  for  you  the  day  before  yester- 
day.' 


'Dearrael  What  letter  was  that, 
I  wonder  ?'  said  the  eavetess  Walton. 

'  It  was  the  letttf  which  the  gen- 
tleman wrote  heve^'  said  Mabel, 
'  and  which  I  laid  on  your  desk.  I 
told  Susan  partionlarly  to  draw  your 
attention  to  it' 

'  So  I  did,  sir,'  said  Susan. 

'  I  remember  it  now/  said  Mr. 
Walton;  « but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
nevtf  looked  at  it  What  on  earth 
shall  I  do?  Oh,  tell  the  maa,  Susaa, 
that  there  is  no  answ^.' 

When  Sosaa  went  to  giv9  the 
message.  Miss  Merton,  with  a  vague 
impulse,  wmt  out  into  tha  passage. 
The  messenger  was  a  fai^y  re- 
spectable man,  and  did  not  i^ipear 
to  be  quite  satasfied  with  the  an- 
swer. 

'  Is  ikere  anything  paitioular?' 
asked  Mabel, !!»  die  hii  a  pzacti- 
oal  mind,  and  it  oceuned  to  her 
that  the  earless  lodger  might  be 
treating  an  important  matter  racier 
snmmariiy. 

'  It  must  be  pvticukar,'  said  the 
messenger,  '  for  Sir  Charles  Yenum 
said  thttt  it  waa  to  be  sent  down  to 
him  to-night,  in  his  owm  despatohr 
box,  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  ha 
has  gone.' 

And  the  man  was  gone  in  a  mi> 
ment 

Mabel  was  astousded  at  this  vo- 
mark  of  th6  messenger,  and  hurried 
to  teU  Mr.  Walton.  AndMr.  Wal- 
ton certainly  looked  soioasly  dia- 


tgnunous,  Miss  Merton  I  It 
is  a  most  important  letter^— one  thai 
I  have  long  expeded — from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Sir  Ckadss 
must  have  kft  it  himsdC 

Quick  aa  thoii^t,  with  all  tiie 
enthusiasm  and  eSbastieity  of  you^. 
Miss  Merton  had  caught  up  her  hat, 
and  had  discerned  the  mesaongar 
Si&nt  dowa  the  Park,  and  had  stac^ 
in  pursuit 

Walton  wei^  into  hk  loom,  aad 
instituted  a  thoroB^  search.  Alas! 
his  room  was  now  in  a  frightful  state 
of  tidiness.  Not  a  single  stray  paper 
was  lying  about  He  went  to  the 
drawers  and  littered  their  eontents 
to  the  floor.  Then  he  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  searched  throo^ 
them  alL  Mrs.  MertcMi  was  samr 
monad— the  servants— the  harpisa 
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of  charwomen— but  nothing  was 
known,  except  that  some  papers 
had  been  torn  up  and  others  burnt 
below  stairs. 

Just  then  Mabel  returned,  and  the 
office-messenger  with  her.  She  at 
once  saw  the  reason  of  ail  this  con- 
fusion. 

'  Mr.  Walton/  she  said,  blushing, 
'  after  I  found  those  other  things  in 
your  room,  I  fancied  you  might  ha^e 
mislaid  some  more  stamps  and  pho- 
tographs in  the  waste-paper  basket^ 
so  I  told  Wilson  (an  absent  assistant 
at  this  memorable  cleaning)  to  take 
the  empty  waste-paper  basket  down- 
stairs in  mamma's  iitUe  room,  that 
she  might  see  if  you  had  left  any- 
thing of  imp<»rtance  by  accident  in  it 

Into  mamma's  little  room  they 
went,  and  Mabel's  quidc  eye  soon 
detected  the  enyelope  with  her  own 
cipher,  which  she  had  giren  to  the 
cdler.  Mr.  Walton  tore  it  open,  and 
read:— 


'MtdxabSib, 

'  1  was  sorry  to  find  you  out 
when  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  to-day.  I  am  giad  to  be 
able  to  ofifer  you  the  legal  office  of 
Inspector  of  Crown  Leases,  generally 
given  to  a  barrister  of  your  stand- 
ing. It  is  a  thousand  a  year.  Please 
to  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately 
in  case  you  accept 

'  Yours  truly, 
'  Chablks  Ykbmon. 
'J.  Walton,  Esq,' 

You  may  believe  that,  with  won- 
derful self-reproaches,  an  immediate 
and  very  grateful  acceptance  was  sent 

You  may  also  believe  that  before 
yery  long;  Mrs.  Merton  let  no  more 
lodgings.  Mr.  Walton  ascended, 
however,  with  great  grandeur  to  the 
drawing-room  apartments^  yacated 
by  the  M.P.— and  he  was  not  com- 
panionless.  This  is  what  came  of 
the  Spring  Cleaning. 


THE  INTEIUUNIVERSITY  GAMES  IN  1860. 


THE  afternoon  of  Thnrsdi^,  the 
i8th  of  March  last,  ibiand  me 
onee  more  <m  my  w^  to  Brampton, 
to  witness  the  Sixth  Annual  Athletio 
Contest  between  the  two  Universi- 
ties. The  scene  was  no  longer  laid 
at  Beaotot  House :  again  the  Tmne 
has  been  changed,  and  the  meeting 
— which  has  by  turns  been  held  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  on  the  temporary  ground 
of  Beaufort  House— seems  at  length 
to  have  found  a  more  suitable  and 
permanent  arena  on  the  new  groond 
of  the  Amateur  Athletio  Club.  UntQ 
the  day  m  question  I  was  (I  am 
ashamed  to  say)  in  aknost  total  ig- 
norance as  to  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Amateur  Athletio  Club ; 
but  being  intetested  to  learn  some- 
thing  of  a  elub,  which  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  cabbage  garden 
of  November  last  into  the  admirable 
running  -  ground  which,  on  this 
occasion,  met  my  -view,  I  obtained 
inlbrmati'on  as  to  the  elub  and  its 
members  from  a  source  which  never 
fails  to  aflford  me  the  best,  upon  all 
8Bl](jeots  connected  with  Athletics. 
Some  of  tile  particulars  which  I 


Cleaned  will  be  interesting  to  many, 
espedally  to  those  who,  thougkiiar 
distant  from  tiie  scenes  of  their  &»• 
mer  struggles  and  triumphs,  eheddk 
the  remembosnoe  of  those  eontests, 
and  look  with  keen  inteMst  for  re- 
liable information  on  any  gte/A  aik- 
letic  reform.  The  Amateur  Atklatie 
Club  was  fonaded  in  December,  i8«5, 
by  a  few  devoted  admiseis  of  evesy 
kind  of  athletio  pnrsuii  Thti  nrigMMl 
members  were  diiefly  membeis  e£ 
the  Univenities,  Army,  and  Gkvil 
Service.  Their  d>jecta  were  te  esiaf 
blish  a  lepBsseotative  body  whioh 
should  hold  a  pedtion  analogoiia  to 
that  of  the  Marylebene  Cricket 
Club  in  the  crioket  world:  a  body 
which  could,  by  its  committee,  di- 
rect and  contrd  all  snlxxdinate 
amateur  meetings  in  the  kingdom; 
which  should  publish  acodeofrvles 
to  be  adopted  by  all  amateur  athle- 
tic clubs;  and  which  should,  in  £u^ 
stimulate  and  encourage  ewj 
branch  of  athletio  pursuit.  Bow 
great  a  success  the  scheme  firoved, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  net,  tfcMt 
within  three  months  of  its  founda- 
tion it  held  an  amateur 
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meeting,  and  has  continned  to  hold 
one  in  every  year.  It  has,  more- 
over, established  champion  cups  for 
amateur  boxing,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  races;  and  annually  giyes 
a  great  nnmlMr  of  cups  and  medals 
as  prizes  for  swimming  and  foot- 
racmg,  walking,  jumping,  and  feats 
of  strength. 

I  could  tell  a  great  deal  more  of 
what  the  club  has  done  and  of  what 
it  still  hopes  to  do ;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all  is,  that,  after  a 
loving  and  precarious  existence,  it 
has,  mrough  the  enterprise  of  one 
of  its  leading  members,  laid  out 
the  new  running-ground  at  West 
Brompton,  and  so  provided  a  recog- 
nized and  suitable  ground  for  prac- 
tice, and  for  holding  the  various 
meetings  in  London.  In  short,  the 
club  has  supplied  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  every  amateur  athlete ;  and 
I  think  I  may  predict  for  it  a  glo- 
rious career,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
institution  which  not  only  every 
athletic  performer  of  the  present 
day,  but  also  every  lover  of  athletic 
pursuits  in  days  long  gone  by,  will 
liael  it  his  duty  to  support. 

The  Inter-Universi^  meeting  was 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  held  on 
this  new  groond,  and  of  course, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  great  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  some  of  the 
arrangements  were  found  slightly 
insufficient :  but  the  few  mistakes 
were  all  of  a  character  that  can 
easily  be  remedied,  and  certainly 
the  ground  shows  every  capability 
of  development,  and  there  is  ample 
space  for  a  splendid  crioket-gronnd, 
as  well  as  for  racket-courts,  swim- 
ming-baths, and,  in  fiEict,  anything 
whidi  the  requirements  of  the  mem- 
bers demand  and  the  resources  of 
the  club  permit.  I  certainly  do  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  having 
already  done  so  much  for  the  athle- 
tic world,  and  wish  them  heartily  the 
success  they  merit 

But  I  fear  I  have  digressed  some- 
what from  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  must  recal  my  mind  to  describe 
something  of  what  was  achieved  by 
Bark  and  Light  Blue  on  this  occa- 
sion. My  satisfaction  at  seeing  so 
great  a  step  achieved  in  the  cause  of 
athletics  must  be  the  excuse  for  the 
digreBsion.    And  though  I  could 


ramble  on  for  some  time  on  the 
general  topics  of  these  now  popular 
recreations,  I  turn,  not  unwillingly, 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  for  truly  they 
were  glorious  contests,  unsurpassed 
by  few  (if  by  any)  since  the  day 
when  the  shouts  of  Darbyshire 
deafened  the  ear  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  race  ever  run  between 
the  two  Universities. 

The  ground  and  the  stands  were 
thronged  with  a  brilliantly-attired 
company  of  spectators,  even  before 
the  games  commenced.  Those  wear- 
ing the  light  blue  looked  anxious 
and  constrained,  as  if  still  suflTering 
from   the   defeat   of  the  previous 
afternoon   at  Barnes,  and   fearing 
lest  a  like  fate  awaited  them  on  this 
occasion.    The  supporters  of  Oxford, 
on  the  other  hand,  bore  an  unusually 
cheerful  expression,  for  the  Oxford 
team  was  reported  to  be  particularly 
strong,  and  *so  the  glory  of  another 
victory,  which  they  regarded  as  al- 
ready gained,  roused  their  spirits 
and  lit  up  their  eager  faces.    Cer- 
tainly   the    Dark   Blue   prospects 
looked  particularly  bright,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  discuss 
each  particular  competition,  in  every 
case  but  two,  the  trials  at  Oxford  in 
the  University  Athletic  Games  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  corre- 
sponding competitions  at  Cambridge. 
How  large  a  part  Dame  Fortune 
plays  in  these  contests,  or  rather  how 
impossible  it  is  to  compare  the  merits 
of  individual  men  until  they  are 
pitted  one  against  another,  the  re- 
sults will  show.    But  certainly  be- 
fore the  games  were  commenced,  the 
odds  were  much  in  favour  of  Oxford 
proving  victorious. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  and 
whilst  the  March  sun  was  still 
shining  brightly,  the  games  com- 
menced by  the  High  Jump.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  this  did  not 
excite  among  the  spectators  the  in- 
terest which  it  has  in  former  years. 
Possibly,  being  the  first  event,  and 
occupying  some  considerable  time, 
the  spectators  needed  something 
more  coul-stirring,  before  their  en- 
thusiasm reached  the  usual  Univer- 
sity pitch. 

For  Oxford  there  appeared  K.  L.  N. 
Michell,  of  Christ  Church,  whom  all 
will  remember  as  the  Two  Mile 
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winner  of  18 67^  after  tbat  magnifi- 
cent struggle  with  C.  Long,  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  For  Cam- 
bridge, J.  G.  Hoare,  of  Trinity,  who 
jnmped  unsnccess fully  last  ye  ar,  and 
E.  0.  Phelps,  of  Sidney,  contended. 
Micbell  had  jumped  5  ft.  6i  in.  at 
Oxford,  whereas,  at  Cambridge, 
Hoare  and  Phelps  tied  at  5  ft.  2  in. 
For  this  event,  therefore.  Oxford 
appeared  singularly  well  in,  but  it 
being  known  that  the  ground  at 
Cambridge  was  terribly  bad  on  the 
day  on  which  Hoare  and  Phelps 
jumped,  the  Light  Blue  partisans 
did  not  despair.  F.  PhUpott,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again  before 
our  story  is  ended,  was  also  entered 
on  behalf  of  the  Dark  Blue,  but  he  re- 
serred  his  strength  for  other  contests. 
None  of  the  three  competitors  failed 
until  the  bar  was  put  at  5  ft  5  in., 
which  height  Phelps  could  not  get 
over.  Micbell  and  Hoare  both 
cleared  it  well,  but  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  get  any  higher.  So  the 
first  event  resulted  in  a  tie.  With 
such  judges  as  officiated  on  this 
occasion  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  mistake ;  but  it  was  sug- 
gested—and I  confess  I  rather  gave 
credence  to  the  rumour — that  the 
height  which  was  cleared  by  Mi- 
cbell and  Hoare  was  certainly  not 
less  than  5  ft.  6i  in. ;  still  the  eye  is 
not  unfrequently  deceived  on  ques- 
tions of  height  and  distance.  Of  the 
competitors  Hoare  is  decidedly  the 
best  jumper  in  point  of  style; 
Micbell,  though  he  gets  clean  over, 
never,  to  my  mind,  jumps  with  any 
appearance  of  ease  or  certainty. 

Next  on  the  card  came  the  Hun- 
dred Yards,  and  a  very  grand  dis- 
play of  sprint  running  took  place. 
The  Oxonians  were  J.  P.  Tennent,of 
Wadham,  the  winner  of  last  year, 
and  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Worcester.  In 
the  Oxford  University  Game8,Wilson 
was  the  winner,  Philpott,  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned,  being 
second;  Tennent  was  only  third, 
but,  in  consequence  of  Philpott 
being  anxious  to  reserve  himself  for 
the  Hurdle  and  Broad  Jump,  Ten- 
nent was  elected  to  run  in  his  stead. 

The  Cantabe  were  C.  C.  Corfe,  of 
Jesus,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Club,  and  J.  E. 
Strachan,  of  Trinity  Hall.  This  was 


the  third  year  in  which  Corfe  has 
won  the  Light  Blue  in  the  same 
contest ;  Strachan  was  a  new  can- 
didate. At  Cambridge,  Corfe  defeat- 
ed Strachan  by  two  yards,  and  the 
times  in  the  two  trials  were  taken  to 
be  exactly  the  same,  namely,  loisec. 
each.  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Tennent  made  such  good  time  last 
vear,  and  that  Wilson  had  this  year 
beaten  him,  the  latter  was  made  a 
very  strong  favourite,  nor  did  he  in 
any  way  disappoint  his  supporters. 

After  breaking  away  four  or  five 
times  they  were  despatched  to  a  veiy 
average  start,  Strachan  getting  off 
the  best  At  sixty  yards  Strachan 
was  leading  by  a  yard,  Corfe  and 
Wilson  level,  Tennent  last,  when 
suddenly  Wilson  shot  out  with  a 
magnificent  rush,  and  landed  him- 
self a  winner  by  ^ree  yards  at  least 
Corfe  was  a  foot  behind  Strachan, 
and  Tennent  last  by  three  yards. 
The  time  was  loj  sec.  It  is  worthy 
of  comment,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Corfe  was  as  far  in  front  of  TenneDt 
as  he  was  behind  him  last  year,  and 
Wilson  beat  Corfe  by  as  much  as 
Corfe  beat  Tennent.  From  this  it 
would  seem,  either  that  Wilson  is 
an  extraordinarily  good  man,  or  else 
Tennent  is  quite  off  his  last  year's 
form.  Certainly  Tennent  did  not 
move  as  he  did  last  year;  and  I 
fancy  Corfe  does  not  like  a  soft  path, 
for  be  never  runs  to  well  as  on 
Fenner's,  where  the  course  is  nn- 
nsually  hard. 

Whilst  the]  men  were  coming  out 
for  the  Mile>  the  next  event,  the 
excitement  increased.  Oxford  men 
were  very  confident,  as  well  they 
might  be,  and  not  a  few  Cantabe 
knew  that  Boyds  was  very  fit  and 
likely  to  improve  on  his  Cambridge 
performance,  which  had  been  done 
under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  Oxonians  were  nobly 
represented  by  E.  V.  Somers-Smith 
of  Merton,  who  ran  for  them  in  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  last  year,  and  did 
wonders  at  Oxford  this  spring,  win- 
ning the  Half-mile  and  Mile,  and 
running  second  in  the  Quarter  of  a 
Mile  in  the  Oxford  University 
Games ;  the  Mile  being  run  in  the 
fine  time  of  4  niin.  33  sec.,  the 
fastest  ever  done  on  the  Marston 
ground.  Their  second  horse  was 
S.  G.  Scott,  of  Magdalen,  who  won 
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for  them  in  1867,  and  [ran  fonrth 
la^t  year.  Lastly,  they  ran  J.  W. 
Laing,  the  oonqneror  of  Lawes  in 
1866,  who  ran  second  to  Gibbs,  of 
Jesns,  Cambridge,  last  year;  doing 
the  mile  in  4  min.  43  sec.  Sorely 
tiiese  made  np  a  team  which  any 
one  might  well  be  prond  or  afraid  of. 

For  Cambridge  there  appeared 
E.  Boyds,  who  ran  second  to  Scott 
in  T867,  and  also  tried  so  gamely 
in  the  Three  Miles  last  year.  His 
fellow-oompetitor  was  H.  P.  Guroey, 
of  Clare,  who  also  ran  for  Cam- 
bridge last  year.  Boyds  won  the 
Cambridge  mile  in  4  niin.  43  sec.; 
so  the  Dark  Bine  appeared  to  have 
nearly  10  sec  to  the  good.  After 
starting  they  ran  in  a  cluster  for 
the  first  lap  (there  being  three  to 
the  mile),  Bcott  forcing  the  pace, 
bnt  closely  followed  by  Lang  and 
Boyds,  Somers-Smith  being  last. 
During  the  second*  lap,  Scott  and 
Laing  rtinniDg  together,  slightly  in- 
creased their  lead,  and  Somcms-Smith 
passed  Gnmey.  Jnst  after  entering 
1^  third  and  last  lap,  Boyds,  with 
consummate  judgment,  came  out, 
and,  running  with  great  strength, 
raced  down  Laing  and  Scott  one 
after  the  other.  1%ree  hundred 
yards  from  home  Somers-Smith  also 
passed  the  other  Oxford  men  and 
came  gradually  up  to  Boyds.  Th^ 
were  leyel  at  the  turn  into  the  last 
straight,  which  is  180  yards  long, 
and  tiien  commenced  a  most  magni- 
ficent stru^le,  each  straining  every 
muscle.  Boyds,  howeyer,  lasted 
longest^  and  getting  in  front  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  home,  he  managed 
to  steal  away  and  win  one  of  the 
finest  races  ever  witnessed  by  three 
yards  in  4  min.  35  sec.  LaiDg 
caught  Scott  on  the  post,  and  made 
a  dead  heat  for  thinl  place  about 
thirty  yards  behind  Somers-Smith. 

The  oyation  the  winner  recdved 
cacn  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described;  and  certainly  he  richly 
deserved  it,  for  he  had  by  himself 
to  race  down  each  of  the  three  Ox- 
onians one  after  another,  and  the 
judgment  he  showed  in  so  doing 
was  very  fine.  He  has  during  his 
whole  career  run  with  undoubted 
pluck,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  much  greater  strength  than 
in  any  previous  race.  Somers-Smith 
is  a  veiy  fine  goer>  but  I  think  half 


a  mile  is  more  his  distance,  as  his 
turn  of  speed  is  rather  thrown  away 
in  a  mile.    The  unexpected  pleasure 
of  winning  the  Mile  seemed  to  inspire 
the  Light  Blue  competitors  and  par- 
tisans with  fresh  hopes,  and  certainly 
the  stroke  of  fortune  so  nobly  gained 
led  to  a  brighter  result  than  the 
most   sanguine  Cantab   had  even 
dared  to  hope.   It  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the 
authorities  in  putting  the  hammer 
next  after  such  a  race  as  the  Mile, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  excitement 
produced  by  such  a  magnificent  race 
and  dosefimsh  has  subsided  this  long 
and  rather  wearisome  competition  is 
half  over.    Still  I  am  no  advocate 
for    withdrawing    from  the    pro- 
gramme   the    contest   Imown    as 
Throwing  the  Hammer.    I  think  it 
an  exercise  which  displays  great 
activity  and  strength,  and  which, 
when  well  executed,  is  a   sight 
amply  repaying  the  time  spent  in 
its  decision.    The  honour  of  Cam- 
bridge was  defended  by  H.  Leeke, 
of  Trinity,  who  was   second  last 
year  with  98  ft.  8  in.,  when  T.  Batson, 
of  Lincoln,  Oxford,  was  first  with 
99  ft.  6  in.     He  was  assisted  by 
H.  C.  Shelton,  of  Pembroke.    Ox- 
ford had  only  one  remresentative, 
namely,  F.  A.  Waite,  of  Salliol,  who, 
like  Shelton,  had  never  appeared 
befDre.     The  attempts  were  fsurly 
evenup  till  Waite's  third  throw,  when 
the  hammer  covered  10 1  ft    The 
Dark  Blue  cheers  at  this   throw 
seemed   ominous   of   victory,   but 
Leeke,   nothing  daunted,  steadily 
increaised  the  length  of  his  throws 
about  2  ft.  at  each  attempt,  until 
with  his  fifth  throw  he  sent  the  un- 
wieldy weapon  103  ft.  1 1  in.,  being  the 
longest  distance  ever  thrown  in  a 
match  by  an  amateur.     Shelton's 
best  throw  was  95  ft  i  in.    Leeke 
and  Waite  are  both  remarkably 
good  throwers,  and  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  them;  Leeke  has 
the  advantage  of  height,  which  he 
does  not  fail  to  make  use  of.     If 
Shelton  is  only  properly  taught  he 
will  make  the  &iest  thrower  ever 
seen,  for  even  now  he  is  a  very  fair 
thrower,  although  he  loses  almost 
entirely  the  advantage  gained  by 
his  two  first  springs  and  swingings 
of  the  hammer.     If  he  will  only 
practise  carrymg  on  th'^  !— ^ictus 
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^pdned,  'without  a  ciheok,  he  mil  ^ 
nert  year  he  Yerj  nearly  best  I  ' 
cannot  leave  this  contest  without 
again  entering  my  protest  against 
the  method  by  which  the  hammer- 
throwing  is  measured— a  moHiod 
which,  to  my  mind,  has  no  re- 
deeming feature  to  recommend  it, 
and  which  goes  far  to  degrade  what 
can  and  ought  to  be  made  a  oom« 
petition  of  great  skill  into  one  of 
iMrute  force. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  at 
Cambridge  Leeke  threw  98  ft.  6  in., 
at  Oxford  Waite  97  ft  10  in.,  in 
tiieir  respectiye  trial  contests. 
•  And  now  the  competitors  enter 
the  ground  for  the  Hurdles,  that 
most  popular  of  all  races.  Strangely 
enough  none  of  them  are  old  hands. 
The  Oxonians  are  P.  0.  Philpott, 
of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  and  F.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, of  Pembroke.  In  the  Ox- 
ford Unirersity  Games  Philpott 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  HOlyard,  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  on  two  occa- 
sions represented  his  University,  but 
the  latter  was  precluded  from  com- 
peting on  account  of  his  standing 
at  the  University,  four  years'  resi- 
dence being  the  limit 

The  Ctotabfi  were  W.  W.  Cooper, 
of  St  John*s,  and  K  E.  Toller,  of 
Trinity.  The  times  of  the  two  trial 
contests  were  about  the  same,  viz., 
i7i  min.  They  got  off  to  a  very 
ftdr  start,  but  Toller  had  a  clear 
lead  over  the  first  hurdle.  At  the 
next  flight  he  fell,  leaving  Philpott 
and  Cooper  nearly  level,  and  Wil- 
liamson last  Cooper  and  Philpott 
ran  very  evenly  to  the  fifth  hurdle, 
the  Oxonian  gaining  slightly,  when 
the  Cantab  tired  very  fast,  and 
Philpott  going  on  as  strong  as  ever, 
won  by  four  yards  in  17  sec.  The 
winner  is  a  very  fine  goer  over 
hurdles,  and  takes  them  without 
any  efibrt;  but  Cambridge  was 
decidedly  unfortunate  in  being  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  Pitt  Tay- 
lor, of  Trinity,  who  won  so  well  for 
her  last  year.  Cooper  has  certainly 
not  improved  much  since  he  went 
up  to  the  University;  in  fact  I 
think  his  best  performance  was  that 
in  the  Freshmen's  games  in  1867. 

Patting  the  Weight  came  next,  a 
contest  which,  though  very  interest- 
ing to  those  who  understand  it,  is, 
I  must  allow,  not  a  very  exciting 


spectacle  to  the  general  pubh'c  or 
casual  outsider.  Neither  of  the 
Oxonians  had  ever  represented  their 
University  before ;  they  were  S.  F. 
Lucas  of  Exeter  and  W.  H.  B.  Dom- 
viUe  of  Pembroke.  Lucas  put 
34  ft.  ^  in.  in  the  Oxford  Games. 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  R. 
Waltham,  of  St  Peters  (the  fomrth 
year  of  his  appearance),  and  E. 
Phelps,  of  Sidney,  the  high  jumper. 
At  Cambridge,  Waltham  had  put 
38  ft  (I  believe  the  longest  distance 
ever  done  by  an  amateur),  so  that 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
naming  the  winner.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  the  ground,  the 
putting  was  not  so  good  as  expected. 
Waltham  covered  34  ft  3  in.  at  his 
first  attempt,  and  then  stood  out,  as 
in  former  years,  watching  the  others 
do  their  best  in  their  six  attempts. 
Lucas,  at  his  third  attempt,  put  33 
ft.  1 1  in.,  but  could  get  no  further ; 
the  others  were  some  distance  be- 
hind. Waltham  only  made  one 
more  effort,  when  he  put  34  ft. 
8  in.  In  1867  he  won  with  34  ft.  9 
in.  and  in  1868  with  34  ft  3  in. 
Strangely  enough,  with  all  her  repu- 
tation for  gymnastic  exercise,  Oxford 
has  never  succeeded  in  winning  this 
6vent 

One  of  the  closest  and  finest 
struggles  of  Uie  day,  nay.  more,  one 
of  the  finest  races  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, took  place  in  the  quarter- 
mile  w^ch  stood  next  on  the  card. 
The  Light  Blue  was  worn  by  C.  C. 
CorfiB,  of  Jesus,  the  hundred-yard 
runner  and  Cambridge  President,  to 
whose  antecedents  I  have  ahready 
referred,  and  by  A.  K.  Upcher,  of  Tri- 
nity, a  freshman  at  his  University. 
The  best-known  performance  of  the 
latter  had  been  running  second  to 
Corfe  in  the  previous  week  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  beaten  by  4  yards  in 
51  sec.  Oxford  was  represented  by 
J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Worcester,  fresh 
from  his  victory  in  the  Hundred 
Yards,  and  A.  P.  Jeffreys,  of  Christ- 
church,  who  was  third  to  Wilson 
and  Somers-Smith  on  the  Marston 
Ground,  the  quarter  then  being  run 
in  53  sec.  These  times  apparentiy 
gave  Cambridge  a  great  duince,  but 
the  result  flowed  there  was  no  great 
difference  between  them.  They 
started  very  slowly,  Jef&eys  leading. 
At  the  first  turn  Wilson  took  the 
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lead  from  him,  closely  pressed  by 
Oorfe,  and  Upcber  also  passed 
Jeffreys.  Botmd  the  last  corner 
Wilson  faltered,  and  Ck)rfe  took  the 
lead  and  maintained  it  by  a  yard 
nntil  70  yards  from  home.  Then 
he  was  again  collared  by  Wilson, 
who  got  in  front  and  led  to  within 
5  yards  of  the  post,  where  he  fell, 
apparently  ran  clean  ont;  Corfe 
passed  hun,  bat  tiring  to  nothing, 
he  in  his  tarn  was  caught  by  Upcher 
on  the  post  and  beaten  by  a  yard. 
The  time  was  53}  sec  As  will  be 
gathered  from  \h&  brief  description 
given  above,  the  race  throughout 
was  a  nrand  spectacle  of  plnck  and 
pace.  I  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult, as  Corfe  seemed  to  me  the 
strongest  man  of  the  four.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  race  was  run  too 
slow  for  him.  Had  Jeffreys  cut  the 
work  out  faster  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  Ck)rfe  would  have  won;  but 
as  tbe  race  was  run,  Wilson  remain- 
ing fresh  till  the  last  1 50  yards,  was 
enabled  by  his  fine  turn  of  speed  to 
run  Corfe  down,  and  then,  not  stay- 
ing to  the  end,  he  let  up  Upcher. 
The  Light  Blue  have  great  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  in  pos- 
sessing two  such  grand  qnarter-of- 
a-mUe  runners  as  Bidley  and  Upcher, 
both  eligible  for  next  year,  and 
Oxford  will  have  to  find  a  very  good 
man  to  divide  them. 

The  next  event,  the  Broad  Jump, 
was  anticipated  with  very  great  in- 
terest by  both  sides,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  contest  woald  be  very  close. 
For  Oxford  there  appeared  F.  0. 
Phil  pott,  SL  Edmund's  Hall,  the 
hurdle-racer,  and  J.  Brookes,  of 
Pembroke.  For  Cambridge  the  ap- 
parently indefatigable  champions 
Waltham  and  Phelps.  Waltham 
had  won  at  Cambridge  with  19  ft 
7  in.,  and  Phelps  had  been  known 
to  jump  well  over  30  ft.  Philpott, 
at  Oxford,  had  jumped  20  ft.  7  in. 
None  of  them  seemed  in  form  at 
first,  but  at  his  third  jump  Waltham 
covered  19  ft.  3  in.  Philpott  could 
not  beat  it  until  his  very  last  try, 
when  he  seemed  to  get  into  his  own 
style,  and  made  a  very  fine  jump  of 
19  ft  6  in.  Waltham,  however,  not 
to  be  beaten,  and  encouraged,  no 
doubt,  by  the  knowledge  that  be 
had  three  more  trials,  and  that  tbe 
odd  event  depended  on  it,  went  well 


at  it  and  cleared  ao  ft  8  in.,  and  that, 
too,  from  a  bad  take  offl  This  event 
gave  the  Light  Blue  the  victory,  and 
the  cheering  of  the  Cantabs,  as  maj 
be  imagined,  was  loud  and  long. 
Before  I  pass  on  to  the  last  and 
greatest  event  of  tbe  meeting,  let  me 
ask  those  who  read  this  account, 
and  who  do  not  understand  athletics 
from  experience  derived  in  practice, 
whether  they  appreciate  what  a  wide 
jump  of  over  20  ft.  is?  Let  them 
get  up  in  their  drawing-rooms  and 
measure  out  ao  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
they  will  be  inclined  to  say,  is  it 
possible  that  a  man  has  clearod  that 
at  one  bound?  Yes,  and  two  feet 
more.  Wonderful  as  it  may  seem, 
A.  C.  Toswill,  of  Oriel,  Oxford, 
the  Dark  Blue  champion  of  last 
year,  though  debarred  by  too  long 
residence  from  representing  them  on 
this  occasion,  jumped,  in  tbe  Oxford 
Grames  this  year,  twenty-two  feet  two 
inches,  Harrow  boys  take  you  with 
pride  to  show  one  or  two  of  Buller 
and  Maitlands  mythical  jumps; 
Rugby  still  shows  over  ai  feet, 
jumped  by  C.  Bowen  more  than  thir- 
teen years  ago.  Little  and  Boupell 
raised  tbe  University  standard  of 
hi^h  jumping  from  5  ft  3  in.  to  5  ft. 
9  in. ;  but  the  name  of  Toswill,  of 
Oriel,  must  for  tbe  present,  and  will 
perhaps  for  some  years,  be  recorded 
as  tbe  only  amateur  who  has  beaten 
a  a  feet 

The  Three  Miles,  the  long  race!  I 
always  feel  sad  when  the  men  start, 
because  I  know  that  my  afternoon's 
enjoyment  is  nearly  over,  and  tbat 
the  cheers  which  greet  tbe  winner 
will  recal  me  from  my  dreams  of 
the  past  to  the  realities  of  a  life 
full  of  occupations  totally  uncon- 
nected with  Athletics. 

The  only  man  of  the  six  compe- 
titors wbo  had  appeared  before  was 
J.  H.  Morgan,  of  Trinity,  Oxford, 
whose  wonderful  performance  in 
x868  will  be  in  tbe  recollection  of 
80  many.  The  other  Oxford  comi>e- 
titors  to  the  post  were  E.  A.  Deakin, 
of  St  John's,  and  E.  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett,  of  St  Mary's  Hall.  Tbe  Cam- 
bridge men  were  T.  T.  Paine  and 
L.  R.  Whigham,  both  of  Trinity,  and 
G.  Henderson,  of  Pembroke.  The 
three  miles  at  the  two  Universities 
were  run  in  exactly  the  same  tune, 
1 5  min.  58  sec. ;   but  if  from  this 
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ooincidencs  a  spark  of  hope  was 
Mndlod  in  any  Cambridge  breast 
tkat  they  were  going  to  see  a  race, 
the  first  two  laps  told  them  that 
thej  were  indeed  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment Baoe  there  was  none, 
ier  Morgan  went  off  with  the  lead, 
and  althoagh  for  a  time  some  of  the 
men  stnck  to  him,  and  Paine,  in  the 
second  mile,  made  most  gallant 
efforts  to  do  so,  it  was  all  of  no 
avail;  he  went  farther  aod  farther 
ahead,  and  apparently  &ster  and 
&ster  as  he  went,  until  he  won  by 
28  sees,  from  Paine,  who  was  quite  as 
far  ahead  of  Bartlett,  the  third  man. 
The  time  of  the  winner  was  15  min. 
34  sec.  Of  Morgan's  ronning  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  I 
can  simply  repeat  what  was  said 
last  year,  'It  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.'  He  finished,  on  this 
occasion,  fresh  as  ever,  and,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  treat  the  whole  afilair  as  a 
mere  exercise  trot.  Paine  ran  a 
most  plucky  race,  but  he  met  a  man 
fax  too  good  for  him ;  in  fact,  there 
are  few  professionals  who  could  beat 
Morgan  at  three  miles. 

So  ended  the  Games  in  1869,  Cam- 
bridge again  securing  a  good  victory, 
having  gamed  five  events  against 
three  won  by  Oxford,  and  one  being 
a  dead  heat  Once  only  since  these 
games  were  established  in  1864,  has 
.Qzford  claimed  the  victory,  though 
this  year  she  seemed  to  hold  it  in 
her  hands.  In  1 8 64  each  University 
won  four  events ;  in  1 8  6  5  Cambridge 
six  against  Oxford  three;  in  1866 
Cambridge  five  against  Oxford  three, 
there  being  one  dead  heat;  in  1867 
Cambridge  six  and  Oxford  three; 
and  in  1868  Oxford  five  against  Cam- 
bridge four.  In  all,  Cambridge  has 
won  on  four  occasions,  Oxford  on 
one,  and  one  drawn. 

The  jadges  this  year  were  again 
men  renowned  in  old  University 
athletic  sports,  namely,  the  Hon.  F. 
G.  Pelhain,  formerly  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  who  ran  for  his  Univer- 
sity in  the  hundred  yards  in  1865 
and  in  the  quarter  in  1865, 1866,  and 
1867.  The  other  was  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  who  re- 
presented his  University  in  the  mile 
and  two  miles  in  1865.  The  referee 
was  P.  M.  Thornton,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  ran  for  the 
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Light  Blue  in  the  quarter  and  mile 
in  1864.  He,  moreover,  is  rightly 
regarded  as  in  very  truth  the  virtual 
founder,  though  not  the  originator, 
of  athletic  games  at  his  University. 
All  the  races  were  most  admirably 
started  by  A.  W.  Lambert,  of  St 
John's,  Cambridge,  who  ran  in  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  last  year. 

The  Public  Schools  were  very 
badly  represented  this  year  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  Eton 
claiming  only  Boyds  and  Somers- 
Smith,  Harrow  the  great  Morgan, 
Charterhouse  Cooper.  Upcher  comes 
from  Bossall,  Wilson  from  Darham, 
Laing  from  Blackheath,  Scott  torn 
Brighton  Collie,  and  Shelton  from 
Guildford. 

I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  see  two  more 
contests  added  to  the  programme, 
viz.,  a  walking  race  and  pole  jump- 
ing. That  they  both  would  produce 
great  competition  will  not,  I  think, 
be  denied,  and  they  conmiend 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittees as  being  so  extensively  prac- 
tised at  both  Universities. 

High  pole-jumping,  when  well 
executed,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  ex- 
ercise ever  witnessed  in  athletic 
sports;  nor  need  any  objection  be 
raised  to  lengthening  the  programme, 
for  it  is  not  too  long  at  present,  and 
by  beginning  with  the  walking  race 
at  one  p.m.  the  whole  time  would  not 
be  really  increased. 

Before  I  bid  farewell  for  another 
interval  to  the  contests  which  I  have 
been  for  the  last  few  years  permitted 
to  chronicle  in  these  pages,  let  me 
enter  my  humble  protast  against  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  articles  that  have 
lately  app^ured  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  athletic  pursuits 
at  our  colleges  and  schools  is  in- 
juring the  intellectual  capacities 
and  scholastic  attainments  of  Young 
England.  Of  course  when  recrea- 
tions of  so  fascinating  a  nature  have 
received  such  a  re-enforcement  as 
has  lately  occurred  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities, and  in  London,  by  reason 
of  the  facilities  previously  unknown 
which  are  now  afforded  for  their 
practice,  there  is  the  danger  that 
(for  a  time)  there  may  be  a  little 
excess  in  their  pursuit.  Bat  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  prove  that  the 
2  o 
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standard  of  Uniyarsity  scholarship 
and  learning  has  in  any  way  become 
lower  since  the  establishni£ait  of 
these  contests;  and  I  deny  that 
mental  cnltnre  or  intelleotnal  pur- 
suits are  cared  for  less  than  in 
former  years.  Moreover,  any  tem- 
porary excess  at  present  arising 
from  the  novelty  of  the  pursuits 
and  the  recent  progress  they  have 
made  will  soon  piuss  away,  and  there 
will  remain  the  great  benefits  l^at 
always  accrue  to  a  nation  from  the 
fact  that  her  young  men  exercise 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds 
by  system  and  not  at  random.  As 
far  as  I  have  seen—and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  observe  carefolly— I 
see  that  these  pursuits  have  gone 
far  to  empty  the  billiard-rooms  of 
our  towns ;  ihey  have  put  an  end  to 


the  card-playing  at  the  small  hours 
of  the  night,  and  the  mid-day  wine^ 
parties  got  up  to  kill  time;  they 
have  given  to  the  hard-worked  and 
XHreoccupied  reading  man  a  ready 
means  of  clearing  his  head  and  of 
changing  the  objectless  routine  of  a 
walk  for  the  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tematized course  of  exercise,  without 
trenching  on  the  precious  hours  of 
his  studies.  Nor  is  thisalL  I  be- 
lieve they  have  gone  far  to  make 
our  youth  more  manly,  more  noble, 
and  more  good-hearted.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  views,  and  if,  as  I  think, 
this  influence  for  good  is  likely  to 
continue,  such  meetings  as  that  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  are 
worthy  of  the  support,  patronage* 
and  aesistauce  of  every  right-think- 
ing Englishman. 

D.D.B. 


M.  OB  N. 

*  SUailia  simUibas  carantnr.' 
By  G.  J.  WHTTE-MELVILLE, 

Author  of  'Digby  Geand,'  'Cebiss,'  'The  Gladiatobs,'  sra 


CHAPTEE  Xm. 

SIXES  AND  SEVENS. 


IN  the  mean  time,  while  Dick  Staii- 
more  is  hugging  himself  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  hope,  while 
Lord  Bearwarden  hovers  on  the  brink 
of  a  stream  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  long  ago,  while 
Tom  Eyfe  is  plunged  in  depths  of 
anxiety,  jealousy,  and  humiliation, 
that  scorch  like  liquid  fire,  Miss 
Bruce's  dark  eyes,  and  winning, 
wilful  ways,  have  kiudled  the  torch 
of  mistrust  and  discord  between 
two  people  of  whom  she  has  rarely 
seen  the  one  and  never  heard  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bargrave's  chambers  in  Gray's 
Inn  wore  at  no  time  more  remarkable 
for  cleanliness  than  other  like  apart- 
ments in  the  same  locality ;  but  the 
dust  lies  inch-thick  now  in  all  places 
where  dust  can  lie,  because  that 
Dorothea,  more  moping  and  tearful 
than  ever,  has  not  the  heart  to  clean 
up,  no  nor  even  to  wash  her  own 
hands  and  face  in  the  afternoon,  as 
heretofore. 


She  loves  her  *  Jim/  of  course,  all 
the  more  passionately  that  he  makes 
her  perfectly  miserable,  neglecting 
her  for  days  together,  and  when  they 
do  meet,  treating  her  with  an  indiffer- 
ence far  more  lacerating  than  any 
amount  of  cruelty  or  open  scorn. 

Not  that  he  is  always  good-hu- 
moured. On  the  contrary, '  Gentle- 
man Jim,'  as  they  call  him,  has  lost 
much  of  the  rollicking,  devil-may- 
care  recklessness  that  earned  his 
nickname,  and  is  often  morose  now 
— sometimes  even  fierce  and  savage 
to  brutality. 

The  poor  woman  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  hiin,  not  two  hours  ago,  origi- 
nating, it  is  but  fair  to  state,  in  her 
own  extremely  irritating  conduct 
regarding  beer,  Jim  being  anxious 
to  treat  his  ladye-love  with  that 
fluid  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
'  drowning  unkindness,'  and  possibly 
with  the  further  view  of  quenchingan 
inconvenient  curiosity  she  has  lately 
indulged  about  his  movements.    No 
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man  likes  to  be  watched;  and  the 
more  leason  the  woman  he  is  be- 
traying has  to  donbt  him,  the  less 
patience  he  shows  for  her  anxiety, 
the  less  he  tolerates  her  inquiries,  her 
jealousy,  or  her  reproaches. 

Now  Dorothea's  suspicions,  sharp- 
ened by  affection,  have  of  late  grown 
extremely  wearisome,  and  Jim  has 
been  heard  to  threaten,  more  than 
once,  that  '  if  so  be  as  she  doesn't 
mend  her  manners,  and  live  con- 
formable, he'll  take  an'  hook  it,  he 
will,  blessed  if  he  won't!' — a  dark 
saying  which  sinks  deeply  and  pain- 
fully into  the  forlorn  one's  heart 
When,  therefore,  instead  of  drmking 
her  share,  as  usual,  of  a  foaming 
quart  measure  containing  beer, 
dashed  with  something  stronger, 
thie(;poor  thing  set  it  down  untasted, 
and  forthwith  began  to  cry,  tiie 
cracksman's  anger  knew  no  bounds. 

*Drop  itr  he  exclaimed,  brutally. 
« You'd  best,  I  tell  ye !  D'ye  think 
I  want  my  blessed  drink  watered 
with  your  blessed  nonsense  ?  What's 
come  to  ye,  ye  contrairy  devil?  I 
thought  I'd  lamed  ye  better.  Ill 
see  if  I  can't  larn  ye  still.  Would 
ye  now  I' 

It  was  almost  a  blow,— such  a 
push  as  is  the  next  thing  to  actual 
violence,  and  it  sent  her  staggering 
from  the  sloppy  bar  at  which  their 
altercation  took  place  against  a 
bench  by  the  wall,  where  she  sat 
down  pale  and  gasping,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  a  slatternly  woman 
nursing  her  child,  and  the  concern 
of  an  honest  coalheaver,  who  had  a 
virago  of  a  wife  at  home. 

'Easy,  mate!'  expostulated  that 
worthy,  putting  his  broad  frame 
between  tne  happy  pair.  *  Hold  on 
a  bit,  an'  give  her  a  drop  when  she 
comes  to.  She'd  a'  throwed  her 
arms  about  your  neck  a  while  ago, 
an' now  she'd  as  soon  knife  ye  as 
look  at  ye.' 

Wild-eyed  and  pale,  Dorothea 
glared  round,  as  Clytenmestra  may 
have  glared  when  her  hand  rested 
on  the  fatal  axe ;  but  this  Holbom 
Agamemnon  did  not  seem  destined 
to  fell  by  a  woman's  blow,  inasmuch 
as  the  tide  was  effectually  turned 
by  another  woman's  interference. 

The  slatternly  lady,  shouldering 
her  child,  as  a  soldier  does  his  fire- 


lock,  thrust   herself  .  eagerly   for- 
ward. 

'  Knife  him  I'  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  most  unfeminine  execration.  '  I'd 
knife  him,  precious  soon,  if  it  was 
me,  the  blessed  willen !  To  take  an' 
use  a  woman  like  that  there— a 
nasty,  cowardly,  sneakin',  ugly,  tal- 
low-faced beast !' 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  imputation 
on  his  beauty,  Dorothea  might  per- 
haps have  blazed  out  in  open  reoel- 
lion,  or  remained  passive  in  silent 
sulks;  but  to  hear  her  Jim,  the 
flash  man  of  a  dozen  gin-shops,  the 
beloved  of  a  score  of  rivals,  called 
'  ugly,'  was  more  than  flesh .  and 
blood  could  endure.  She  turned 
fiercely  on  her  auxiliary  and  gave 
battle  at  once. 

'  And  who  arst  you  to  interfere, 
mem,  if  I  may  wenture  to  make  the 
inquiry  ?'  said  she,  with  that  polite 
but  spasmodic  intonation  that  de- 
notes the  approaching  row.  '  Keep 
yerself  to  yer6elf,if  you  please,  mem. 
And  I'll  thank  ye  not  to  go  for  to 
come  between  me  and  my  young 
man,  not  till  you've  got  a  young 
man  of  your  own,  mom,  and  if 
you'd  like  to  walk  out,  there's 
the  door,  mem,  and  don't  you  try  for 
to  give  me  none  o'  your  sauce,  for 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to  put  up  with  it' 

The  slatternly  woman  ran  her 
guns  out  and  returned  the  broad- 
side with  promptitude. 

*Door,  indeed!  you  poor  whey- 
faced  drab,  you  dare  to  say  the  word 
door  to  me,  a  respectable  woman,  as 
Mister  Tripes  here  knows  me  well, 
and  have  a  score  against  mo  behind 
that  there  wery  door  as  you  dis- 
graces, and  as  it's  you  as  ought  to  be 
t'other  side,  you  ought,  for  it's  out 
of  the  streets  as  you  come,  well  I 
knows,  an'  say  another  word,  and  I'll 
take  that  there  bonnet  off  of  your 
head,  and  chuck  it  into  them  streets 
and  you  arter  it  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
that  ever  I  should  be  spoke  to  like 
this  here,  and  my  master  out  o'  work 
a  month  come  Toosday,  and  this 
here  gentleman  standing  by;  but 
ru  set  my  mark  on  ye,  if  I  get  six 
months  for  it — I  will !' 

Thus  speaking,  or  rather  scream- 
ing, and  brandishing  her  baby,  as 
the  Gonfaloniere  waves  his  gonfalon, 
the  slatternly  woman,  swelling  into 
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a  fury  for  the  nonce,  made  a  dive  at 
Dorothea,  which,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of '  this  here  gentleman/  as 
she  called  the  coalheaxer,  might 
have  produced  considerable  mis- 
chief. That  good  man,  however, 
took  a  deal  of  'weathering,*  as 
sailors  say,  and  ere  either  of  the 
combatants  could  get  round  his 
bulky  person,  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  at  the  door  warned  them 
that  ordeal  by  battle  had  better  be 
deferred  till  a  more  fitting  opportu- 
nity. They  burst  into  tears  there- 
fore, simultaneously,  and  the  dis- 
pute ended,  as  such  disputes  often 
do,  in  a  general  reconcih'ation, 
cemented  by  the  consumption  of 
much  exciseable  fluid,  some  of  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  philanthropic 
coalheaver,  whose  simple  faith  in- 
volved a  persuasion  that  the  closest 
connection  must  always  be  pre- 
served between  good-fellowship  and 
beer. 

After  these  potations,  it  is  not 
surprising  tiiat  the  slatternly  woman 
should  have  found  herself,  baby 
and  all,  under  the  care  of  the 
civil  power  at  a  police-station,  or 
that  Gentleman  Jim  and  his  ladye- 
love  should  have  adjourned  to  sober 
themselves  in  the  steaming  gallery 
of  a  playhouse. 

Behold  them,  then,  wedged  into  a 
front  seat,  Dorothea's  bonnet  hang- 
ing over  tlierail,  Jim's  gaudy  hand- 
kerchief bulging  with  oranges,  both 
spectators  too  absorbed  in  the  action 
of  the  piece  to  reab'ze  its  improba- 
bilities, and  the  woman  thoroughly 
identifying  herself  with  the  chfurac- 
tcr  and  fortunes  of  its  heroine. 

The  theatre  is  small,  but  the 
audience  if  not  select  are  enthusias- 
tic ;  the  stage  is  narrow,  but  affords 
room  for  a  deal  of  strutting  and  strid- 
ing about  on  the  part  of  an  overpow- 
ering actor  in  the  inevitable  belt 
and  boots  of  the  melodramatic  high- 
wayman. The  play  represents  cer- 
tain startling  passages  in  the  career 
of  one  Claude  Duval,  formerly  a 
running  footman,  afterwards — 
strange  anomaly!— a  robber  on 
horseback,  distinguished  for  polite 
manners  and  bold  riding. 

This  remarkable  person  has  a 
wife,  devoted  to  him  of  course.  In 
the  English  drama  all  wives  are 


good;  in  the  French  all  are  bad, 
and  people  tell  you  that  a  play  is  the 
reflection  of  real  life.  Besides  this 
dutiful  spouse,  he  cherishes  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth  and  aristocratic  (stage")  man- 
ners. She  returns  his  tenaemess, 
as  it  is  extremely  natural  a  young 
person  so  educated  and  brought  up 
would  return  that  of  a  criminal, 
who  has  made  an  impression  on  her 
heart  by  shooting  her  servants, 
rifling  her  trunks,  and  forcing  her 
to  dance  a  minuet  with  him  on  a 
deserted  heath  under  a  harvest 
moon. 

This  improbable  incident  aflbrds  a 
favourite  scene,  in  which  Dorothea's 
whole  soul  is  absorbed,  and  to  which 
Jim  devotes  an  earnest  attention,  as 
of  one  who  weighs  the  verisimilitude 
of  an  illustration,  that  he  may  accept 
the  purport  of  the  parable  it  conveys. 

Dead  servants  Hn  profusion), 
struggling  horses,  the  coach  upset, 
and  the  harvest  moon,  are  depicted 
in  the  back  scene,  which  represents 
besides  an  illimitable  heath,  and  a 
gibbet  in  the  middle  distance:  all 
this  under  a  glare  of  light,  as  indeed 
it  might  well  be,  for  the  moon  is 
quite  as  large  as  the  hind-wheel  of 
the  coach. 

In  the  foreground  are  grouped, 
the  hero  himself,  a  comic  servant 
with  a  red  nose  and  a  fiddle,  an 
open  trunk,  and  a  young  lady  in 
travelling  costume,  viz.,  white  satin 
shoes,  paste  diamonds,  ball-dress, 
and  lace]  veil.  The  tips  of  her 
fingers  rest  in  the  gloved  hand  of 
her  assailant,  whose  voice  comes 
deep  and  mellow  through  the  velvet 
mask  he  wears. 

'  My  preservier  !*  gays  the  lady, 
a  little  inconsequently,  while  her 
fingers  are  lifted  to  the  mask  and 
saluted  with  such  a  smack  as  elicits 
a '  hooray !'  from  some  disrespectful 
urchin  at  the  back  of  the  pit 

'To  presurrve  beauty  from  the 
jeer  of  insult,  the  grasp  of  vie-olence 
is  my  du^  and  my  prow-fession. 
To  adore  it  is  my  ree-hgion— and 
my  fate!'  replies  the  gallant  high- 
wayman, contriving  with  some  ad- 
dress to  retain  his  hold  of  the  lady*s 
hand,  though  encumbered  by  spurs,  a 
sword,  pistols,  a  mask,  and  an  enor- 
mous three-cornered  hat. 
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'And  this  man  is  proscribed, 
hnnted,  in  danger,  in  disgrace !'  ex- 
claims the  lady,  aside,  and  therefore 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the 
street  Claude  Duval  starts.  The 
start  of  such  an  actor  makes  Doro- 
thea jump.  '  Perdition  !'  he  shouts, 
'  ye  have  reminded  me  of  what  were 
well  buried  fathom- deep — oblite- 
rated—forgotten. Tr'you,  lady, 'tis 
ee-ven  so !  1  haye  a  compact  with 
my  followers— the  ransom  T 

'Shall  be  paid  right  willingly,' 
she  answers;  and  forthwith  the 
comic  servant  with  the  red  nose 
wakes  -  into  spasmodic  life,  winks 
repeatedly,  and  performs  a  flourish 
on  his '  property '  fiddle,  a  little  out 
of  tune  with  the  real  instrument  in 
the  orchestra  at  tus  feet 

'What  are  they  going  to  do?* 
asks  Dorothea,  in  great  anxiety. 

'  Hold  your  noise  !*  answers  Jim, 
and  the  action  of  the  piece  pro- 


It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  mi- 
nuets have  gone  out  of  fashion ;  if 
they  involved  such  a  test  of  endur- 
ance as  that  in  which  Claude  Dural 
and  his  fair  captive  now  disport 
themselves  with  an  amount  of 
bodily  exertion  it  seems  real  cruelty 
to  encore.  His  concluding  caper 
shakes  the  mask  from  his  partner's 
£Eu;e,  and  the  young  lady  falls,  with 
a  shriek,  into  his  arms,  leaving  the 
audience  in  that  happy  state  of  per- 
plexity, which  so  enhances  the  inte- 
rest of  a  plot,  as  to  whether  her 
distress  originates  in  excess  of  sen- 
timent or  deficiency  of  wind. 

'  It's  beautiful !'  whispers  Doro- 
thea, refreshing  herself  with  an 
orange.  '  It  'minds  me  of  the  first 
time  you  and  me  ever  met  at  High- 
bury Bam.' 

Jim  grunts,  but  his  grunt  is  not 
that  of  a  contented  sleeper,  rather  of 
one  who  is  woke  from  a  dream. 

After  a  tableau  like  the  last,  it  is 
natural  that  Claude  Duval  should 
find  a  certain  want  of  excitement  in 
the  next  scene,  where  he  appears  as 
a  respectable  householder  in  the 
apartments  of  his  lawful  spouse. 
This  lady,  leaving  a  cradle  in  the 
background,  and  advancing  to  the 
footlights,  proceeds  to  hover  round 
her  husband,  after  the  manner  of 
sta^e  wives,  with  neck   protruded 


and  arms  spread  out,  like  a  woman 
who  is  a  little  a&aid  of  a  wasp  or 
earwig,  but  wants  to  catch  the  crea- 
ture all  the  same.  He  sits  with  his 
back  to  her,  as  nobody  ever  does 
sit  but  a  stage  husband  at  home, 
and  punches  the  floor  with  his  spur. 
It  is  strictly  natural  that  she  should 
sing  a  faint  song  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, on  the  spot 

It  is  perhaps  yet  more  natural 
that  this  should  provoke  him  ex- 
ceedingly, so  he  jumps  up,  reaches 
a  cupboard  in  two  strides,  and  pulls 
out  of  it  his  whole  paraphernalia, 
sword,  pistols,  mask,  three-cornered 
hat,  everything  but  his  horse.  Then 
the  wife,  from  her  knees,  informs  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  their  happy  married 
life  she  has  learned  her  husband  is 
a  robber,  as  they  both  call  it,  by 
'  prowfession.* 

Dorothea's  sympathies,  woman- 
like, are  with  the  wife.  Jim,  whose 
interest  is  centred  in  the  young 
lady,  finds  this  part  of  the  perform- 
ance rather  wearisome,  and  thirsts, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  for  'a 
drain.' 

Events  now  succeed  each  other 
with  startling  rapidity.  Claude 
Duval  is  seen  at  Jianelagh,  still  in 
his  boots,  where  he  makes  fierce  love 
to  his  yoimg  lady,  and  exchanges 
snuff-boxes  (literally)  with  a  duke. 
Next,  in  a  thicket,  beset  by  thief- 
takers,  from  whom  he  escapes  after 
prodigies  of  valour,  aided  by  the 
comic  servant,  and  thereafter  guided 
by  that  singular  domestic  to  a  place 
of  safety,  which  turns  out  to  be  the 
young  lady's  bedroom.  Here  Jim 
becomes  much  excited,  fancying 
himself  for  the  moment  a  booted 
hero,  rings,  laoed-coat.  Stein-kirk 
handkerchief,  and  all.  His  dress 
touches  that  of  his  companion,  but 
instinctively  he  moves  from  her  as 
far  as  the  crowded  seat  will  permit, 
while  Dorothea,  all  unconscious, 
looks  lovingly  in  his  face. 

'  She's  a  bold  thing,  and  I  can't 
abide  her,'  is  that  lady's  comment 
on  the  principal  actress.  'She ought 
to  think  shame  of  herself  she  ought, 
a- cause  of  his  wife  at  *ome.  But  he's 
a  good  plucked-un,  isn't  he,  Jim? 
and,  lady  or  no  la^y,  that  goes  a 
long  way  with  a  woman !' 
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Jim  turned  his  head  asid&  Brn^ 
talized,  besotted,  depraved,  there 
was  yet  in  him  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  h'ghts  men  to  their  doom,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

But  the  thief-takers  have  Claude 
Duval  by  the  throat  at  last ;  and 
there  is  a  scene  in  court,  where  the 
young  lady  perjures  herself  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  faints  once  more  in  the 
prisoner's  arms.  In  vain.  Claude 
Duval  is  sworn  to,  found  guilty, 
condemned ;  and  the  stage  is  dark- 
ened for  a  grand  finala 

Still  gay,  still  gallant,  stni  impe- 
nitent, and  still  booted,  though  in 
fetters,  the  highwayman  sits  in  his 
prison  cell,  to  be  visited  by  the 
young  lady,  who  cannot  bear  to  lose 
her  partner,  and  the  wife,  who  still 
clings  to  her  husband.  Unlike 
Maoheath,  he  seems  in  no  way  em- 
barrassed by  the  position.  His  wife 
forgives  him,  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment, all  tlie  sorrow  he  has  caused 
her,  in  consideration  of  some  unex- 
plained past,  'gilded,*  as  she  ex- 
presses it, '  by  the  sunny  smiles  of 
southern  France,'  whUe  the  young 
lady,  holding  on  with  great  tenacity 
to  his  hand,  weeps  frantically  on 
her  knees. 

A  clock  strikes.  It  is  the  hour  of 
execution.  Dorothea  begins  to  sob, 
and  Gentleman  Jim  clenches  his 
hands.  The  back  of  tbe  stage  opens, 
to  disclose  a  street,  a  crowd,  a 
hangman,  and  the  fatal  Tyburn 
tree.  Faint  cheers  are  heard  from 
the  wings.  The  sheriff  enters  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  reprieve,  written 
apparently  on  a  window-blind.  He 
is  attended  by  the  comic  servant, 
through  whose  mysterious  agency  a 
pardon  has  been  granted,  and  who 
sticks  by  his  fiddle  to  the  lasi 

Grand  tableau:  Claude  Duval 
penitent  His  wife  in  his  arms.  The 
young  lady  conveying  in  dumb  show 
how  platonic  has  been  her  attach- 
ment, of  which,  nevertheless,  she 
seems  a  httle  ashamed.  The  sheriff 
benignant;  the  turnkeys  amused; 
the  comic  servant,  obviously  in 
liquor,  brandishing  his  fiddle-stick, 
and  the  orchestra  playing  '  God  save 
the  Queen.' 

WaUdng  home  through  the  wet 
streets,  under  the  fashing  gas-lights, 
Dorothea  and  her  companion  pre- 


serve an  ominous  silence.  Both 
identify  themselves  with  the  fiction 
they  have  lately  witnessed.  The 
woman,  pondering  on  Mrs.  Duval's 
sufferings  and  the  eventual  reward 
of  that  good  lady's  constancy  and 
truth;  her  companion,  reflecting, 
not  on  the  charms  of  the  actress  he 
has  lately  been  applauding,  but  on 
another  face  which  haunts  him  now, 
as  the  Wilis  and  water -sprites 
haunted  their  doomed  votaries,  and 
which  must  ever  be  as  far  out  of 
reach  as  if  it  beloDged  indeed  to 
some  such  being  of  another  nature ; 
thinking  how  a  man  might  well  risk 
imprisonment,  transportation,  hang 
ing,  for  one  kind  glance  of  those 
bright  eyes,  one  smile  of  those 
haughty,  scornful  lips;  and  com- 
paring, in  bitter  impatience,  that 
exotic  beauty  with  the  humble, 
homely  creature'at  his  side. 

She  looks  up  in  his  fewe.  '  Jim,' 
says  she,  timidly,  and  cowering  close 
to  him  the  whie,  *  if  you  was  took, 
and  shopped,  like  him  in  the  long 
boots,  I'd  go  to  quod  with  you,  if 
they'd  give  me  leave— I'd  go  to  death 
with  you,  Jim,  I  would.  I'd  never 
forsake  of  you,  I  wouldn't!  I 
couldn't,  dear,— not  if  it  was  ever 
sol' 

He  shudders  and  shrinks  from 
her.  'It  might  come  sooner  than 
you  think  for,'  says  he,  adding, 
brutally  enough;  'now  you  could 
do  me  a  turn  in  the  witness-box, 
though  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
you'd  cut  out  white  like  the  others. 
LeVs  call  in  here,  and  take  a  drop 
o'  gin  afore  they  shuts  up.' 

The  great  picture  of  Thomas  the 
Bhymer,  and  his  Elfin  Mistress,  goes 
on  apace.  There  is,  I  believe,  but 
one  representation  in  London  of 
that  celebrated  prophet,  and  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  his  lineal  de- 
scendant Every  feature,  every 
shadow  on  that  portrait  has  Simon 
Perkins  studied  with  exceeding  dili- 
gence and  care,  marvelling,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  the  ta^  of  the 
fairy  queen.  The  accessaries  to  his 
own  composition  are  in  rapid  pro- 
gress. Most  of  the  fairies  have  been 
put  in,  and  the  gradual  change 
from  glamour  to  dieoUusion,  ia  cun- 
ningly conveyed  by  a  stream  of 
cold  grey  morning  hght  entering 
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the  magic  cavern  from  realms  of 
upper  earth,  to  deaden  the  glitter, 
pale  the  colouring,  and  strip,  as  it 
were,  tiie  tinsel,  where  it  strikes. 
On  the  Khymer  himself  our  artist 
has  bestowed  an  infinity  of  pains, 
preserving  (no  easy  task)  some  re- 
semblance to  the  original  portrait, 
while  he  dresses  his  conception  in 
the  manly  form  and  comely  features 
indispensable  to  the  situation. 

But  it  is  into  the  fairy  queen 
herself  that  Simon  loves  to  throw 
all  the  power  of  his  genius,  all  the 
resources  of  his  art  To  this  labour 
of  love,  day  after  day,  he  i-eturns 
with  unabated  zest,  altering,  im- 
proving, painting  out,  adding,  tak- 
ing away,  drinking  in  the  while 
his  modeFs  beauty,  as  parched  and 
thirsty  gardens  of  Egypt  drink  in 
the  overflowing  Nile,  to  return  a 
tenfold  harvest  of  verdure,  lux- 
unanee,  and  wealth. 

She  has  been  sitting  to  him  for 
three  consecutive  hours.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  is  tired  to  death  of  it— tired 
of  the  room,  the  palette,  the  easel, 
the  queen,  the  rhymer,  the  little 
dusky  imp  in  the  corner,  whose 
wings  are  changing  into  scales  and 
a  tail,  alaK)st  tired  of  dear  Simon 
Perkins  himself;  who  is  working 
contentedly  on  (how  can  he?)  as  if 
life  contained  nothing  more  than 
effect  and  oolourmg— as  if  the  reality 
wore  not  better  than  the  representa- 
tion after  all. 

'  A  quarter  of  an  inch  more  this 
way,'  says  the  pre-occupied  artist 
*  There  is  a  touch  wanting  in  that 
shadow  under  the  eye — ^thanks,  dear 
Nina.  I  shall  get  it  at  last,'  and  he 
falls  back  a  step  to  look  at  his  work, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  nobody 
but  a  painter  can  look,  so  strangely 
does  the  expression  of  face  combine 
impartial  criticism  with  a  satisfac- 
tion almost  maternal  in  its  inten- 
sity. 

Before  be^ginning  again,  his  eye 
rested  on  his  model,  and  he  could 
not  but  mark  the  air  of  weariness 
and  dejection  she  betrayed. 

'  Why,  Nina,'  said  he,  '  you  look 
quite  pale  and  tired.  What  a  brute 
I  am !  I  go  painting  on  and  forget 
how  stupid  it  must  be  for  you,  who 
mustn't  even  turn  your  head  to  look 
at  my  work.' 


She  gave  a  stretch,  and  such  a 
yawn !  Neither  of  them  very  grace- 
ful performances,  had  the  lady  been 
less  fair  and  fascinating,  but  Nina 
looked  exceedingly  prekiy  in  their 
perpetration  nevertheless. 

'  Work,'  she  answered.  '  Do  you 
call  tiiat  work?  Why  you've  un- 
done everything  you  did  yesterday, 
and  put  about  half  of  it  in  again. 
If  you're  diligent,  and  keep  on  at 
this  pace,  youll  finish  triumphantly 
with  a  blank  canvas,  like  JPenthe- 
silea  and  her  tapestry  in  my  ancient 
history.' 

'  Penelope,'  corrected  Simon, 
gently. 

'Well,  Penelope!  Ifs  all  the 
same.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  ifs 
true.  Let's  have  a  peep,  Simon.  It 
can't  bo.    Is  that  really  like  me  ? 

The  colour  had  come  back  to  her 
face,  the  light  to  her  eye.  She  was 
pleased,  flattered,  half  amused  to 
find  herself  so  beautiful.  He  looked 
from  the  picture  to  the  original,  and 
with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  art 
awarded  the  pabn  to  nature. 

'  It  was  like  you  a  minute  ago,' 
said  he,  in  his  grave,  gentle  tones. 
'  Or  rather,  I  ought  to  say  you  were 
like  it.  But  you  change  so,  that  I'm 
often  in  despaur  of  catching  you, 
and,  somehow,  I  always  seem  to 
love  the  last  expression  best' 

There  was  something  in  his  voice 
so  admiring,  so  reverential,  and  yet 
60  tender,  that  she  gltmoed  quickly, 
with  a  kind  of  surprise,  in  hiis  face ; 
that  face,  which,  to  an  older  woman 
who  had  known  suffering  and  sor- 
row, might  have  been  an  index  of 
the  gentie  heart,  the  noble  chivalrous 
character  within,  which,  to  this  girl, 
was  simply  pale  and  worn,  and  not 
at  all  handsome,  but  very  dear, 
nevertheless,  as  belonging  to  her 
kind  old  Simon,  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  the  brother,  and 
more  than  brother,  of  her  youth. 

Those  encounters  are  sadly  un- 
equal, and  very;  poor  fun  for  the 
muffled  fighter,  in  which  one  keeps 
the  gloves  on,  while  the  other's 
blows  are  delivered  with  the  naked 
fist 

Miss  Algernon  was  at  this  time 
perhaps  more  attached  to  Simon 
Perkins  than  to  any  other  creature  in 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not 
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happen  to  like  anybody  else  bettar. 
How  different  from  Mm,  to  whom 
she  represented  the  Tei^  essence  of 
that  spiritual  life  which,  in  our 
several  ways,  we  all  try  to  live, 
which  so  few  of  us  know  how  to 
attain  by  postponiug  its  enjoyment 
for  a  few  snort  troubled  years. 

It  is  probable,  that,  if  the  painter 
had  thrown  down  his  brush  at  this 
juncture,  and  asked,  simply,  '  Nioa, 
will  you  be  my  wifeV  i^e  would 
have  answered, '  Thank  you,  kindly, 
yes,  I  will  !*  but  although  his  judg- 
ment told  him  he  was  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, his  finer  instincts  warned  hun 
that  an  affirmative  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  her  youth,  her  illusions, 
her  possible  future.  Such  sacrifice 
it  was  far  more  in  Simon's  nature 
to  make  than  to  accept 

'Will  she  ever  know  me  tho- 
roughly?' he  used  to  think.  '  Will 
the  time  ever  come  when  I  can  say 
to  her,  "  Nina,  I  am  sure  you  care 
for  me  now,  and  therefore  1  am  not 
afraid  to  tell  you  how  dearly  I  loved 
you  all  through?"  Such  a  time 
would  be  well  worth  waiting  for, 
ay,  though  it  never  came  for  seven 
years,  and  seven  more  to  the  back 
of  that.  Then  I  should  feel  her 
happiness  depended  on  mine.  Now 
I  often  think  the  prince  in  the  fairy 
tale  will  ride  past  our  Putney  villa 
some  summer's  day,  like  Launcelot 
through  the  barley  sheaves  (I'll 
paint  Launcelot  when  I've  time, 
with  the  ripe  ears  reddened  in  the 
sun,  and  the  light  flashing  off  his 
harness)  ride  by,  and  take  Nina's 
heart  away  with  him,  and  what  will 
be  left  for  me  then  ?  I  could  bear 
it !  Yea,  I  could  bear  it  if  I  knew 
she  was  [happy.  My  darling,  my 
darUng !  so  that  you  walk  on  in  joy 
and  triumph,  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  me  1' 

The  Bentiment  was  perhaps  over- 
strained. It  is  not  thus  that  women 
are  won.  The  fruit  that  drops  into 
people's  mouths  is  usually  over-ripe, 
and  the  Sabine  maiden  would  have 
thought  less  of  her  Roman  lover, 
though,  doubtless,  she  would  have 
taken  the  initiative,  rather  than 
miss  him  altogether,  had  it  been 
necessary  (b  pounce  on  him  in  the 
vineyard  and  desire  him,  straight- 
way, to  carry  her  home.    But  the 


bird  of  prey  must  have  its  natural 
victim,  and  such  hearts  as  our  poor 
generous  painter  possessed  are  des- 
tined for  the  talons  and  the  beak. 
Ah!  those  who  value  them  least 
win  the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery. 
Fortune  smiles  on  the  careless 
player— gold  goes  to  the  rich — 
streams  ran  to  the  river,  and  if  yoa 
have  more  mutton  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with,  be  sure  that  in 
your  folds  will  be  found  the  poor 
man's  ewe-lamb.  Put  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck,  and  be  kind  to  her 
as  he  was.  It  is  the  least  you  can 
do! 

'You've  taken  a  deal  of  pains, 
Simon,'  says  the  sitter,  after  a  long 
and  well-pleased  scrutiny.  'Tell 
me,  no  flattery  now,  why  should  I 
be  so  difficult  to  paint  ?*  Why, 
indeed,  you  saucy  innocent  coquette  I 
Perhaps,  because,  all  the  while,  you 
are  turning  the  poor  artist's  head, 
and  driving  pins  and  needles  into 
his  heart 

'  I  otight  to  make  a  good  likeness 
of  you,'  answera  Simon,  rather  sadly. 
'I'm  sure,  Nina,  I  know  your  face 
by  heart  But  I'm  determined  to> 
take  enormous  pains  with  this  pic- 
ture. It's  to  be  my  great  work. 
I  want  them  to  admire  it  at  the 
Academy.  I  want  all  London  to 
come  and  look  at  it.  I  want  the 
critics,  who  know  nothing,  to  say 
it's  well  drawn,  and  the  artists,  who^ 
do  know  something,  to  say  it's  well 
treated,  and  the  public  to  declare 
my  fairy  queen  is  the  loveliest,  and 
the  sweetest,  and  the  dearest  fietoe 
they  ever  beheld.  You  see  I'm  very 
— very — ambitious,  Nina !' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  all  painters  ar^' 
replies  Miss  Algernon,  with  a  little 
gaisp  of  relief,  accompanied  by  » 
little  chill  of  something  not  quite 
unlike  disappointment  '  But  you 
ought  to  be  tired  of  working,  and  I 
know  I  am  tired  of  sitting.  Hand 
me  my  bonnet,  Simon — not  upside 
down— why  that's  the  top  where 
the  rose  is,  of  course!  And  let's 
walk  back  through  the  Park.  It 
will  be  nearly  full  by  this  time.' 

So  they  walked  back  through  the 
Park  and  it  tms  full— full  to  over- 
flowing; nevertheless,  amongst  all 
the  riders,  drivers,  sitters,  strollers, 
and  idlera,  there  appeared  neither  of 
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the  smart-lookmg  gentlemen  who 
had  roused  Nina's  indignation  by 
bowing  to  Iwr  in  the  morning,  with- 
out having  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OFFICEES'  MESS. 

A  gigantic  sentry  of  Her  Majesty's 
household  cayairy  paces  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters 
at  Enightsbhdge  Barracks  some 
two  hours  betbre  watch-setting. 
It  is  fortunate  that  constant  use 
has  rendered  him  insensible  to  ad- 
miration. Few  persons  of  either 
sex  pass  under  his  nose  without  a 
glance  of  unqualified  approval. 
They  marvel  at  his  stature,  his 
spurs,  his  carbine,  his  overalls,  his 
plumed  helmet,  towering  high 
above  their  heads,  and  the  stupen- 
dous moustaches,  on  which  this 
gentleman-private  prides  himself 
more  than  on  all  the  rest  of  his  heroic 
attributes  put  together. 

Beyond  ^  shade  of  disciplined 
weariness,  there  is  no  expression 
whatever  on  his  handsome  face,  yet 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  man 
has  his  thoughts  too,  like  another. 
Is  he  back  in  Camberland  amongst 
his  dales,  a  stalwart  stripling  fish- 
ing some  lonely  stream  within  the 
hills,  watehing  a  bout  at  '  knurr- 
and-speir  across  the  heather,  or 
wrestling  a  fall  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  his  cousin,  a  son  of  Anak, 
tall  as  himself?  Does  that  purple 
sunset  over  Kensington  Gardens 
remind  him  of  Glaramara  and  Sad- 
dleback ?  Does  that  distant  roar  of 
wheels  in  Piccadilly  recall  the  rush 
and  ripple  of  the  Solway  charging 
up  its  tawny  sands  with  the  white 
horses  all  abreast  in  a  spring-tide? 

Perhaps  he  is  wishing  he  was  an 
officer  with  no  kit  to  keep  in  order, 
no  fatigue-duty  to  undergo,  sitting 
merrily  down  to  as  good  a  dinner 
as  luxury  can  provide,  or  a  guest, 
of  whom  he  has  seen  several  pass 
his  post  in  starched  white  neck- 
clotl^  and  trim  evening  clothes. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  change  with 
any  of  these,  after  all,  when  he  re- 
flects on  his  own  personal  advan- 


tages, his  social  standing  amongst 
his  comrades,  his  keen  appreciation 
and  large  consumption  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  with  the  innumerable  con- 
quests he  makes  amongst  maids 
and  matrons  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  life.  Such  consider- 
ations, however,  impress  themselves 
not  the  least  upon  his  outward 
visage.  A  statue  could  not  look 
more  imperturbable,  and  he  turns 
his  head  but  very  slightly,  with 
supreme  indifference,  when  peals 
of  laughter,  more  joyous  than  com- 
mon, are  wafted  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  mess-room,  where 
some  of  our  friends  have  fairly  em- 
barked on  that  tide  of  good -humour 
and  hilarity  which  sete  in  with  the 
second  glass  of  champagne. 

It  is  a  full  mess;  the  colonel 
himself  sits  at  dinner,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  old  brothers-in-arms, 
whose  soldierlike  bearing  and  manly 
faces  betray  their  antecedents, 
though  they  may  not  have  worn  a 
uniform  for  months.  A  lately  joined 
cornet  looks  at  these  with  a  reve- 
rence that  I  am  afraid  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him  by  no  other  in- 
stitution on  earth.  The  adjutant 
and  riding-master,  making  holiday, 
are  both  present—*  To  the  front,' 
as  they  call  it,  enjoying  exceedingly 
the  jests  and  waggeries  of  their 
younger  comrades.  The  orderly- 
officer,  conspicuous  by  his  belt, 
sits  at  one  end  of  the  long  table. 
Lord  Bearwarden  occupies  the 
other,  supported  on  either  side 
by  his  two  guests,  Tom  Byfe  and 
Dick  Stanmore.  It  is  the  night  of 
Mrs.  Stanmore's  ball,  and  these 
last-named  gentlemen  are  going 
there,  with  feelings  how  different, 
yet  with  the  same  object  Dick  is 
fall  of  confidence,  elated  and  su- 
premely happy.  His  entertainer 
experiences  a  quiet  comfort  and 
bim-etre  stealing  over  him,  to  which 
he  has  long  been  a  stranger,  while 
Tom  Ryfe  with  every  mouthlul 
swallows  down  some  emotion  of 
jealousy,  humiliation,  or  mistrust. 
Nevertheless  he  is  in  the  highest 
spirits  of  the  three. 

'  I  tell  you  nothing  can  touch 
him,  my  lord,  when  hounds  run/ 
says  he,  still  harping  on  the  merits, 
of  the  horse  he  sold  Lord  Bear- 
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warden  in  the  Park.  Of  oonrse 
half  the  party  are  talking  of  hunt- 
ing, the  other  half  racing,  soldiering, 
and  women.  '  He'd  have  be^ 
thrown  away  on  most  of  the  fellows 
we  know.  He  wants  a  good  man 
on  his  back,  for  if  you  keep  him 
fretting  behind  it  breaks  his  heart 
I  always  said  you  ought  to  haye 
him— you  or  Mr.  Stanmore.  He's 
just  the  sort  for  both  of  you.  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  yours  are  all  coming 
np  at  Tattersall's,'  adds  Tom  with 
a  courteous  bow  to  the  opposite 
guest  '  Hope  it's  only  to  make 
room  for  some  more.' 

Dick  disclaims.  'No,  indeed,' 
says  he,  'it's  a  bond-fide  sale— with- 
out reserve,  you  know — ^I  am  going 
to  give  the  thing  up  V 

'  Give  up  hunting !'  expostulates 
a  very  young  subaltern  on  Dick's 
left  *  Why,  you're  not  a  soldier, 
are  you  ?  What  shall  you  do  with 
yourself?  You  have  nothing  to  hve 
for.' 

Overcome  by  this  refleotioii,  he 
empties  his  glass  and  looks  feel- 
ingly in  his  neighbour's  face. 

*  Are  you  so  fond  of  it  too  ?'  asks 
Dick,  with  a  smile. 

'  Fond  of  it!  I  believe  you!'  an- 
swers the  boy.  '  What  is  there  to 
be  compared  to  it?— at  least  that 
I've  tried,  you  know.  I  think  the 
happiest  fellow  on  earth  is  a  master 
of  fox-hounds,  particularly  if  he 
hunts  them  himBelf:  there's  only 
one  thing  to  beat  it,  and  that's  sol- 
diering. I'd  rather  command  such 
a  regiment  as  this  than  be  Emperor 
of  China.  Perhaps  I  shall,  too,  some 
day.' 

The  real  colonel,  sittii^  opposite, 
overhears  this  military  sentiment, 
and  smiles  good-humouredly  at  his 
zealous  junior.  *  When  you  are  in 
command,'  says  he,  '  I  hope  you'll 
be  down  upon  the  comets — ^they 
want  a  deal  of  looking  up— I'm 
much  too  easy  with  them.'  The 
young  soldier  laughed  and  blushed. 
In  his  heart  he  thought  '  the  chief,' 
as  he  called  him,  the  very  greatest 
man  in  the  world,  offering  him  that 
respect  combined  with  affection 
which  goes  so  far  to  constitute  the 
of&ciency  of  a  regiment,  hoping 
hereafter  to  tread  in  his  footsteps, 
and  carry  out  his  system. 


For  ten  whole  minutes  he  held  his 
tongue— «nd  this  was  no  small  eSart 
of  self-restraint  —  that  he  might 
listen  to  the  commanding  officer's 
conversation  with  his  guosts,  «&- 
vouring  strongly  of  professional  in- 
terests, as  comprising  Crimean, 
Indian,  and  continental  experiences^ 
all  tending  to  prove  that  cavalry 
massed,  k^t  under  cover^  held  well 
in  hand,  and  '  offered'  at  the  cri- 
tical moment,  was  the  force  to  ren- 
der success  permanent  and  deleat 
irretrievable. 

When  they  got  into  a  disserta- 
tion on  shoeing,  with  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  'threes'  and  'sec- 
tions' at  drill,  ike  young  maa 
refreshed  himself  liberally  with 
champagne,  and  tamed  to  mate 
congenial  (hscourse. 

Of  this  there  seemed  no  lack, 
l^e  winner  of  the  6t  Lcjger  was  as 
confidently  predicted  as  £f  the  race 
were  already  in  his  owner's  pocket 
A  match  was  made  between  two 
splendid  dandies,  caSled  respect 
fully  by  thair  comrades  'Nobby' 
and  '  The  Dustman,'  to  walk  frcni 
Enightsbridge  Barracks  to  Windsor 
Bridge  that  day  week— tiie  odds 
being  slightly  in  favour  of  'The 
Dustman,'  who  was  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  A  moderate  dancer  was 
freely  criticised,  an  exquisite 
singer  approved  with  reservation, 
and  the  style  of  fighting  practised  by 
our  present  champion  of  the  prisse- 
ring  unequivocally  condenmed. 
Presently  a  deep  voice  made  itself 
heard  in  more  sustained  tones  than 
belong  to  general  oonvarsation,  and 
during  a  lull  it  became  clear  that 
the  adjutant  was  relating  an  anec- 
dote of  his  own  mihtary  exp^enoe. 
'  If  s  a  wonderful  country,' said  he, 
in  reply  to  scmie  previous  observa- 
tion. '  I'm  not  an  Irishman  myself, 
but  I've  observed  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  all  nations  are 
pure  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction. 
Lo(^  at  the  service.  Look  at  ikiQ 
ring  —  prize-fighters  and  hook- 
makers.  I  beheve  the  Slasher's 
mother  was  bom  in  Connaught, 
and  nothing  will  convince  me  but 
that  Deerfoot  came  from  Tipperary 
—east  and  west  the  world's  full  of 
them— they  swarm,  I'm  told,  in 
America,  and  I  can  answer  for 
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ihem  in  Enn^.  Did  ye  erer  see  a 
TorkinaTineyard?  He's  the  very 
moral  of  Pat  in  a  potato-garden : 
the  same  frieze  ooat — the  same 
baggy  breeches — the  same  oeoa- 
sional  smoke,  every  fiye  minntes  or 
80,— and  the  same  rooted  ayerdon 
to  hard  work.  Go  on  into  India — 
th^'re  all  oyer  the  place.  Shall  I 
tell  yon  what  happened  to  myself? 
We  were  engaged  on  the  right  of 
the  army,  getting  it  hot  and  heavy, 
all  the  horses  with  ihdr  heads  ttp, 
bat  the  men  as  steady  as  old  Time. 
I  was  in  the  Lancers  then,  under 
Sir  Hope.  The  Sikhs  worked  their 
guns  beantifally,  and  presently  we 
got  the  word  to  advanca  It  wasn't 
bad  ground  for  mancBUTring,  and 
we  were  soon  into  them.  The 
enemy  fonght  a  good  one— those 
Sikhs  always  do.  There  was  one 
fine  <^d  white-bearded  patriarch 
stack  to  his  gnnto  tiie  last  His 
people  were  all  speared  and  cut 
down,  bat  he  never  gave  back  an 
inch.  I  can  see  him  now,  lo(^dng 
like  the  pictures  of  Abraham  in  my 
old  Sonday-sohool  book.  I  thought 
I'd  save  him  if  I  coold.  Our  diaps 
had  got  their  blood  up,  and  dashed 
in  to  finish  him  with  their  lances, 
but  I  kept  them  off  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  offered  him  "quarter." 
I  was  «firaid  he  wouldn't  under- 
stand my  language.  "Quarter," 
says  he,  in  the  richest  brogue  you'll 
heir  out  of  Ooric— "  quarter !  you 
bloody  thieves  I  will  you  stick  a 
countryman,  an'  a  comrade,  ye  mur- 
theiin'  villains,  like  a  honem  in  a 
butcher's  shop!"  He'd  have  gone 
on,  I  dare  say,  for  an  hour,  but  the 
men  had  their  lances  through  him 
before  you  could  say  "  knife."  As 
my  right-of-tbrees,  himself  a  Faddy, 
observed— he  was  disooorsin'  the 
devil  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
man  was  a  deserter  and  a  renegade, 
so  it  served  him  right,  but  bemg  an 
Irishman,  you  see,  he  distinguished 
himself— that's  all  I  mean  to  infer.' 

The  young  officer  was  exceedingly 
attentive  to  an  anecdote  which,  thus 
told  by  its  l^ronzed,  war-worn,  and 
soldier-like  narrator,  possessed  the 
fasdoation  of  romance  with  tb^  in- 
terest of  reality. 

Lord  Bearwarden  and  his  guests 
had  also  Iwoken  off  their  conversa- 


tion to  listen— they  returned  to  the 
previous  subject 

'  There  are  so  many  people  eomo 
to  town  now-iHiays,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, 'that  the  whole  thing  spoils 
itself.  Society  is  broken  up  into 
sets,  and  even  if  you  belong  to  the 
same  set,  you  cannot  insure  meet- 
ing any  particular  p^Bon  at  any 
ps^oular  place.  Just  the  same 
with  clubs.  I  might  hunt  you  two 
fellows  about  all  night,  from  Ar- 
thur's to  the  ArUngtoD— from  the 
Arlington  to  White's— from  White's 
to  the  Carlton— from  the  Carlton 
back  to  St  James's  Street — and 
never  run  into  you  at  all,  unless 
I  had  the  luck  to  find  you  drinking 
gin  and  soda  at  PrattV 

Tom  Byfe,  belongiog  only  to  the 
last-named  of  these  resorts,  looked 
gratified.  Dick  Stanmore  was  think- 
ing of  something  else. 

'  Now  to^ght,'  c(niinued  Lord 
Bearwarden,  turning  to  the  latter, 
'  although  the  ball  is  in  your  own 
stepmother's  house,  I'll  teikB  odds 
you  dont  know  three-fourths  of  the 
people  youll  meet,  and  yet  you've 
been  as  much  about  London  as 
most  of  us.  Where  th^  come 
from  I  can't  think,  and  they^  like 
the  swallows,  or  the  storks,  or  the 
woodcocks,  only  th^'re  not  so  wel- 
come. Where  they'll  go  to  when 
the  season's  over  I  neither  know 
nor  care.' 

Tom  Byfe  would  have  given 
much  to  feel  equaUy  indifferent. 
Something  like  a  pang  shot  through 
him  as  he  reflected  that  for  him  the 
battle  must  be  against  wind  and 
tide— a  fierce  struggle  more  and 
more  hopdess,  to  grasp  at  some- 
thing dnfting  visibly  out  of  reach. 
He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be 
beat,  while  it  was  possible  to  per- 
sist Believing  Dick  Stanmore  the 
great  obstacle  in  his  way,  he  watched 
that  preoccupied  gentleman  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse. 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  introduced  to 
any  more  people,'  said  Dick,  rather 
absently.  '  In  my  opinion  you  can't 
have  too  few  acquaintances  and  too 
many  friends.' 

'  One  ought  to  know  lots  of 
women'  said  Mr.  Byfe,  assuming 
the  air  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
fitted  him,  thought    Lord  Bear- 
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warden,  as  ill  as  his  uniform  gene- 
rally fits  a  clyilian.  *  I  mean 
women  of  position — who  give  things 
— whom  joa'd  like  to  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  in  the  Park.  Ab  for  girls, 
they're  a  bore— there's  a  fresh  crop 
every  season— they're  exactly  like 
each  other,  and  you  hare  to  dance 
with 'em  all!' 

*  Confound  his  impudence !' 
tJiought  Lord  Bearwarden.  'Does 
he  hope  to  impose  on  me  with  his 
half-bred  swagger,  and  Brummagem 
assurance?'  but  he  only  said,  'I 
suppose,  Tom,  you're  in  great  re- 
quest with  them —all  ranks,  all 
sorts,  all  ages.  You  fellows  have 
such  a  pull  over  us  poor  soldiers; 
you  can  be  improving  the  time 
while  we're  on  guard.' 

Tom  looked  as  if  he  rather  be- 
lieved he  could.  But  he  only 
looked  it  Beneath  that  confident 
manner,  his  heart  was  sad  and 
sinking.  How  bitter  he  felt  against 
Miss  Bruce,  and  yet  he  loved  her,  in 
his  own  way  too,  all  the  while. 

'  Champagne  to  Mr.  Stamoiore !' 
said  his  entertainer,  beckoning  to 
a  servant.  *  You're  below  the  mark, 
Stanmore,  and  we've  a  heavy  night 
before  us.  You're  thinking  of  your 
pets  at  Tattersall's  next  week. 
Cheer  up.  Their  future  masters 
won't  be  half  so  hard  on  them.  111 
be  bound.  But  I  wouldn't  assist 
at  the  sacrifice  if  I  were  you.  Come 
down  to  the  Den  with  me;  we'll 
troll  for  pike,  and  give  the  clods  a 
cricket-matclL  Then  we'll  dine 
early,  set  trimmers,  and  console 
ourselves  with  claret  cup  under 
afiUction.' 

Dick  laughed.  Aflliction,  indeed, 
and  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in 
his  life!  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  of  his  silence,  his  abstrac- 
tion. At  this  very  moment,  he 
thought,  Maud  might  be  opening 
the  packet  he  made  such  sacrifices 
to  redeem.  He  had  arranged  for 
her  to  receive  the  diamonds  all 
reset  and  glittering  at  the  hour 
she  would  be  dressing  for  the  Imll. 
He  could  almost  fancy  be  saw  the 
beautiful  face  flushed  with  delight, 
the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Would  she  press  those  jewels  to 
her  lips,  and  murmur  broken  words 
of  endearment  for   himf     Would 


she  not  love  him  now,  if,  indeed, 
she  had  not  loved  him  before? 
Horses,  forsooth!  What  were  all 
the  horses  that  ever  galloped  com- 
pared to  one  smile  of  hers?  He 
would  have  given  her  his  right 
arm,  his  life,  if  she  wanted  it  Aiid 
now,  perhaps,  he  was  to  obtain  his 
reward.  Who  could  tell  what  that 
very  night  might  bring  forth? 

Mr.  Stanmore's  glass  remained  tm- 
tasted  before  him,  and  Lord  Bear- 
warden  observing  that  dinner  was 
over,  and  his  guests  seemed  disin- 
clined to  drink  any  more  wine,  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  the  little 
mess-room  to  smoke. 

In  these  days  the  long  sittings 
that  delighted  our  grandfiGithers 
have  completely  given  way  to  an 
early  break  up,  a  quiet  cigar,  and 
a  general  retreat,  if  not  to  bed,  at 
least  to  other  scenes  and  other  so- 
ciety. In  ten  minutes  from  the 
rising  of  the  colonel,  Lord  Bear- 
warden,  and  half  a  dozen  guests, 
the  larger  mess-room  was  cleared 
of  its  inmates,  and  the  smaller  one 
crowded  with  an  exceedingly  merry 
and  rather  noisy  assemblage. 

'  Just  one  cigar,'  said  Lord  Bear- 
warden,  handing  a  huge  case  to  his 
friends.  '  It  will  steady  you  nicely 
for  waltzing,  and  some  eau-de-C<>- 
logne  in  my  room  will  take  off  all 
the  smell  afterwards.  I  know  you 
dancing  swells  are  very  particular.' 

Both  gentlemen  laughed,  and  put- 
ting large  cigars  into  their  mouths, 
accommodated  themselves  with  ex- 
ceeding goodwill  to  the  arrange- 
ment 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  silence  should  be  preservoL 
under  such  incentives  to  conversa- 
tion as  tobacco  and  soda-water  with 
something  in  it,  but  presently, 
above  other  sounds,  a  young  voice 
was  heard  to  clamour  for  a  song. 

'Let's  have  a  chant!'  protested 
this  eager  voice.  '  The  night  is 
still  young.  We're  all  musical,  and 
we  don't  often  get  the  two  best 
pipes  in  the  regiment  to  dine  here 
the  same  day.  Come,  tune  up,  old 
boy.  Give  us  "Twisting  Jane,'^ 
or  the  "  Gallant  Young  Hussar." ' 

The  '  old  boy '  addressed,  a  large,, 
fine-looking  man,  holding  the  ap- 
pointment of  riding-master,  smiled 
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good-hnmonredly,  and  shook  his 
head.  'It's  too  early  for  "The 
Hussar/"  said  he,  scanniDg  the 
fresh,  beardless  face  with  its  clear, 
mirthftd  eyes.  'And  it's  not  an 
improving  song  for  yonng  officers, 
neither.  Ill  try  "  Twisting  Jane," 
if  you,  gentlemen,  will  support  me 
with  the  chorus,'  and  in  a  deep, 
mellow  voice,  he  embarked  without 
more  ado  on  the  following  barrack- 
room  ditty  :— 

I  loved  a  girl,  down  Windsor  way, 

When  we  was  lying  there. 
Aa  soft  as  ailk,  as  mild  as  May, 

As  timid  as  a  bare. 
Sbe  blushed  and  smiled,  looked  down  so  sby, 

And  then— looked  up  again— 
My  comrades  warned  me—*  MlDd  your  eye, 

With  Twisting  Jane  I" 

*  I  wooed  her  thus,  not  sure  but  slow. 

To  kiss  she  vowed  a  crime.—- 
For  she  was  '*  reining  back."  you  know. 

While  I  was  -  marking  lime." 
**  Alas  r*  I  thought, "  these  dainty  charms 

Are  not  for  me,  'tis  plain ; 
Too  long  she  keeps  me  under  arm?, 

Does  Twisting  Jane." 

'Our  corporaUmivJor  says  to  me, 

One  day  before  parade, 
**  She's  gammoning  you.  young  chap,"  says  he, 

**  Js  that  there  artful  jade ! 
You'll  not  be  long  of  finding  out, 

When  nothing's  left  to  gain. 
How  quick  the  word  is  'Threes  about !' 

With  Twisting  Jane!" 

Our  oorporaUmi^or  knows  what* 8  what ; 
I  peeped  above  her  blind. 

The  tea  was  made — the  toast  was  hot- 
She  looked  so  sweet  and  kind. 

My  captain  in  her  parlour  sat. 
It  gave  me  quite  a  pain ! 

With  coloured  clothes,  and  shining  hat, 
By  Twisting  Jane. 

*  J'he  mi^oT  be  came  cantering  past, 

Sbe  bustled  out  to  see,— 

"Oh,  m^Jor  I  is  it  you  at  last  ? 
Step  in  and  take  your  tea?" 

The  n^}or  halted— winked  his  eye- 
Looked  up  and  down  the  lane,— 

And  in  he  went  his  luck  to  try 
With  Twisting  Jane. 

*  I  waited  at  **  attention  "  there. 

Thinks  I,  "There'll  soon  be  more," 
The  colonel's  phaSton  and  pair 

Game  grinding  to  the  door. 
She  gave  him  such  a  sugary  smile, 

(Old  men  Is  very  vain !) 
**  It's  you  I  looked  for  all  the  while." 

Says  Twisting  Jane. 

*  '•  I've  done  with  you  for  good."  I  cried, 

••  You're  never  on  the  square ; 
Fight  which  you  please  on  either  side, 
But  bang  it,  lass,  fight  &lr ! 


I  won't  be  last— I  can't  be  first— 

So  look  for  me  in  vain 
When  next  you're  out '  upon  the  burat,' 

Miss  Twisting  Jane  !— 
When  next  you're  out '  npon  the  burst,* 

Miss  TwisUng  Jane !"  ' 

*A  jolly  good  song,'  cried  the 
afi&ble  young  gentleman  who  had 
instigated  the  effort,  adding,  with  a 
quaint  glance  at  the  grizzled  visage 
and  towering  proportions  of  the 
singer,  •  you're  very  much  improved, 
old  chap— not  so  shy,  more  power, 
more  voluma  If  you  mind  your 
music,  I'll  get  you  a  place  as  a 
chorister-boy  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
after  all.  You're  just  the  size,  and 
your  manners  the  very  thing  I' 

'  Wait  till  I  get  you  in  the  school 
with  that  new  charger/  answered 
the  other,  laughing.  '  I  think,  gen- 
tlemen, it's  my  call.  I'll  ask  our 
adjutant  here  to  give  us  "  Boote  and 
Saddles,"  you  all  like  that  game.' 

Tumblers  were  arrested  in  mid- 
air, cigars  taken  from  smooth  or 
hairy  lips,  while  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  adjutant,  a  soldier  down 
to  his  spurs,  who  'tuned  up,'  as 
universally  requested,  without  aelay . 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES. 

'  The  ring  of  a  bridle,  the  stamp  of  a  hoof. 

Stars  above,  and  a  wind  In  the  tree, — 
A  bush  for  a  billet— a  rock  for  a  roof,— 

Outpost  duty's  the  duty  for  me ! 
Listen.    A  stir  in  the  valley  below— 

The  valley  below  Is  with  riflemen  crammed. 
Covering  the  column  and  watching  the  foe— 

Trumpet-major !— Sound  and  be  d— d  I 
Stand  to  your  horses !— It's  time  to  begin— 

Boots  and  Saddles !    The  Pickets  are  in  I 

*  Though  our  bivouac-fire  has  smouldered  away. 
Yet  a  bit  of  good  'baccy  shall  comfort  us 
well; 
When  you  sleep  ta  your  doak  there's  no 
lodging  to  pay,' 
And  where  we  shall  breakfSut  the  devil  can 
teU! 
But  the  horses  were  fed,  'ere  the  daylight  had 
gone. 
There's  a  slice  in  the  emben— a  drop  in  the 
can- 
Take  a  suck  of  it,  comrade!  and  so  pass  it  on. 
For  a  ration  of  brandy  puts  heart  In  a  man. 
Good  liquor  is  scarce,  and  to  waste  It  a  sin,— 
Boots  and  saddles !    The  Pickets  are  in  1 

'  Hark  I  there's  a  shot  trom.  the  crest  of  the 

hill  I 

Look !  there's  a  rocket  leaps  high  in  the  air. 

By  the  beat  of  his  gallop,  that's  nearing  us 

still. 

That  runaway  horse  has  no  rider,  111  swear  I 
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There'!  a  jolly  UghWaliMitry  post  on  the 
right 
I  hear  their  bugles— they  sound  the  "Ad- 
vance." 
They  wUl  Up  us  atnne  that  sbaU  wake  up  the 
night. 
And  we're  hardly  the  lads  to  leave  out  of 
the  dance. 
They're  at  It  already,  I'm  sni^  by  the  din.— 
BooU  and  Saddles!    The  PickeU  are  lu ! 

*They  don't  give  us  long  our  divisions   to 
prove — 
Short,  sharp,  and  distinct,  comes  the  word  of 
command. 
••  Have  your  men  In  the  saddle— Be  ready  to 


Keep  the  squadron  together— the  horses  In 
hand—" 
While  a  whisper's  caught  up  in  the  ranks  as 
they  form — 
A  whisper  that  lain  would  break  out  in  a 
cheer — 
How  the  foe  is  hi  force,  how  the  work  will  be 
warm. 
But,  steady !  the  chief  gallops  up  Cram  the 
rear. 
With  old  "  Deatb-or-Glory  *•  to  flght  is  to  wta, 
And  the  Colonel  means  mischief,  I  see  by  his 

grin.— 
Boots  and  Saddles!    The  Pickets  are  in  ! - 
Boots  and  Saddles  I    The  Pickets  are  in !' 

'  And  it  must  be  "  Boots  and  Sad- 
dles''  with  us/  said  Lord  Bearwar- 
den  to  his  guests  as  the  applause 
subsided  and  he  made  a  more  to- 
wards the  door,  '  otherwise  we  shall 
be  the  "lads  to  leave  out  of  the 
dance/'  and  I  fancy  that  would  suit 
none  of  us  to-night' 


CHAPTER  XY. 


MBS.  STANMOBE  AT  HOME. 


DAKOING. 


Amongst  all  the  magnificent  toi- 
lettes composed  to  do  honour  to  the 
lady  whose  card  of  invitation  heads 
this  chapter  none  appeared  more 
variegated  in  colour,  more  startling 
in  ^ct,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Puckers 
the  maid. 

True,  drcnmstancefl  compelled 
her  to  wear  a  high  dress,  but  even 
this  modest  style  of  costume  in  the 
hands  of  a  real  artist  admits  of  mar- 
vellous combinations  and  extraordi- 
nary breadth  of  treatment  Mrs. 
Puckers  had  disposed  about  her 
person  as  much  ribbon,  tulle,  and 
cheap  jewellery  as  might  have  fitted 


out  a  fancy  £ur.  Presiding  in  a 
litUe  breakfisist-room  oS  the  hall, 
pinning  tickets  on  short  red  cloaks, 
shaking  out  skirts  of  wondrous 
fabrication,  and  otherwise  assisting 
those  beautiful  guests  who  consti- 
tuted the  entertainment,  she  aff(»rded 
a  sight  only  equalled  by  her  after- 
performances  in  the  tea-room,  where, 
assuming  the  leadership  of  a  body 
of  handmaidens,  almost  as  smart  aa 
herself,  she  formed,  for  several  wag- 
gish and  irreverent  young  gentle- 
men, a  principal  attx^tion  in  that 
favourite  place  of  resort 

A  ball  IS  so  far  like  a  run  witb 
fox-hounds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
specify  the  precise  moment  at  which 
the  sport  begins.  11b  votaries  gather 
by  twos  and  threes  attired  for  pur- 
suit; there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
refitting  practised,  as  regards  dress 
and  appointments,  while  some  of 
the  keenest  in  the  chase  are  never- 
theless the  latest  arrivals  at  the 
glace  of  meeting.  Presently  are 
eaxd  a  note  or  two,  a  faint  flourish, 
a  suggestive  prelude.  Three  or  four 
couples  get  cautiously  to  work,  the 
music  swells,  the  pace  increases, 
ere  long  the  excitement  extends  to 
all  witmn  sight  or  hearing,  and  a 
performance  of  exceeding  speed, 
spirit,  and  severity  is  the  result 

Puckers,  with  her  mouth  full  oi 
pins,  is  rearranging  the  dress  of  a 
young  lady  in  her  first  season,  to 
whom,  as  to  the  inexperienced 
hunter,  that  burst  of  music  is  simply 
maddening.  She  is  a  well-bred 
young  lady,  however,  and  keeps  her 
raptures  to  herself,  but  is  slightly 
indignant  at  the  very  small  notice 
taken  of  her  by  Dick  Shinmore,  who 
rushes  into  the  tiring-room,  drops  a 
flurried  little  bow,  and  hurries 
Puckers  off  into  a  comer,  totally 
regardless  of  the  displeasure  with 
which  a  calm,  cold-looking  chaperon 
regards  this  unusual  proceeding. 

'  Did  it  come  in  tune  ?'  says  Dick 
in  a  loud  agitated  whisper.  'Did 
you  run  up  with  it  directly  ?  Was 
she  pleased  ?  Did  she  say  anything? 
Has  she  got  them  on  now  T 

'Lor,  Mr.  Stanmore!'  exclaims 
Puckers, '  whatever  do  you  mean?' 

'  Miss  Bruce — the  diamonds,'  ex- 
plains Dick,  in  a  voice  that  causes 
two  dandies,   recently  arrived,  to 
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pause  in  astonishment  on  the  staiiv 
case. 

'Oh!  the  diamonds!'  answers 
Puckers.  'Only  think  now.  Was 
it  you,  sir?  Well,  I  never.  Why, 
sir,  when  Miss  Brace  opens  the 
packet,  not  half  an  hoar  ago,  the 
tears  comes  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
says,  "Well,  this  is  kind" — them 
was  her  very  words—"  this  is  kind," 
says  she,  and  pops  'em  on  that  mo- 
ment ;  for  rd  done  her  hair  and  all. 
Go  upstairs,  Mr.  Stanm<n:e,  and  see 
how  she  looks  in  them.  I'll  wager 
she's  waitmg  for  Somebody  to  dance 
with  her  this  very  minute  1' 

Though  it  is  too  often  of  sadly 
short  duration,  every  man  has  his 
'good  time'  fox  a  few  blissful  se- 
conds during  Ufa  Let  him  not 
complain  they  are  so  brief.  It  is 
something  to  have  at  least  tasted 
the  cup,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
turn  with  writiiing  lip  from  the 
bitter  drop  near  the  brim  than, 
drinking  it  fairly  out,  to  find  its 
sweets  pall  on  the  palate,  its  essence 
cease  to  warm  the  heart  and  stimu- 
late the  iHrain. 

Dick,  hurrying  past  his  mother 
into  \hB  soft,  mellow,  yet  brilliant 
radiance  of  her  crowded  ball-room, 
felt  for  tiiat  moment  the  happiest 
man  in  London. 

Miss  Bruce  was  not  waiting  to 
dance  with  him,  according  to  her 
maid's  predioti(m,  bat  was  perform- 
ing a  waltz  in  exceeding  gravity, 
assisted,  as  Dick  could  not  help  ob- 
serving with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
by  the  ugliest  man  in  the  room. 
The  look  she  gave  him  when  their 
eyes  met  at  last  sent  this  short- 
sighted young  gentleman  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  It  seemed  well 
worth  all  the  hunters  in  Leicester- 
shire, idl  the  diamonds  in  Goloondal 
He  did  the  honours  of  his  step- 
mother's house,  and  thanked  Ins 
own  friends  for  coming,  but  all  with 
the  vague  consciousness  of  a  man  in 
a  dream.  Presently  the  'round' 
dance  came  to  an  end,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  ugly  man,  who  cored, 
indeed^  for  ladies  as  little  as  ladies 
cared  for  him,  and  Dick  hastened  to 
secure  Miss  Bruce  as  a  partner  for 
the  approaching '  square.^  She  was 
engaged,  of  course,  six  deep,  but  she 
put  off  all  her  claimanta  and  took 


Mr.  Stanmore's  arm.  'He's  my 
cousin,  you  know,'  said  she,  with 
her  rare  smile,  'aod  cousins  don*t 
count;  so  you're  all  merely  put 
back  one.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you 
needn't  come  for  it— O'cs^  tout 
simple  V 

Then  th^  took  their  places,  and 
the  dark  eyes  looked  fidl  into  his 
own.  Dick  felt  he  was  winning  in 
a  canter. 

Miss  Bruce  put  her  hand  on  the 
collar  of  diamonds  round  her  neck. 
'  I'm  glad  you're  «o^  my  cousin,'  she 
said ;  '  I'm  glad  you're  not  really  a 
relation.  Tou're  far  dearer  as  it  is. 
You're  the  best  friend  and  truest 
gentleman  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 
Now  I  shan't  thank  you  any  more. 
Mind  your  dancing,  and  set  to  that 
gawky  woman  opposite.  Isn't  she 
badly  dressed?' 

How  could  Dick  tell  ?  He  didn't 
even  know  he  had  a  vis-a-vis,  and 
the  '  gawky  woman,'  as  Miss  Bruce 
most  unjustly  called  her,  only  won- 
dered anybody  eould  make  such 
blunders  in  so  simple  a  figure  as 
the  Ete.  His  head  was  in  a  whirl. 
A  certain  chivafrous  iustinct  warned 
him  that  this  was  no  time,  while  his 
idol  lay  under  a  heavy  obligation, 
to  press  his  suit  Yet  he  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  help  venturing 
a  word. 

'I  look  at  nobody  but  you,'  he 
answered,  tumiug  pale  as  men  do 
when  they  are  in  sad  earnest  'I 
should  never  wirii  to  see  any  other 
face  than  yours  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

'  How  tired  you'd  get  of  it/  said 
she,  with  a  bright  smile;  but  she 
timed  her  reply  so  as  to  embUrk  im- 
medialy  afterwards  on  the  Chaine 
d^s  Dames,  a  measure  exceedingly 
ill  calculated  for  sustained  conver- 
sation, and  changed  the  subject 
dfrectly  she  returned  to  his  side. 

'  Where  did  you  dine?'  she  asked, 
saucily.  'With  those  wild  young 
men  at  the  barracks,  I  suppose.  I 
knew  you  would :  and  you  did  all 
sorts  of  horrid  things,  drank  and 
smoked — I'm  sure  you  smoked.' 
She  put  her  laced  handkerchief 
laughingly  to  her  nose. 

'I  dined  with  Bearwarden,'  an- 
swered honest  Dick,  'and  he's 
coming  on  here  directly  with  a  lot 
of  them.    My  mother   will  be  so 
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pleased— it's  going  to  be  a  capital 
ball.' 

*I  thought  Lord  Bearwarden 
never  went  to  balls/  replied  the 
young  lady,  carelessly;  but  her 
heart  swelled  with  gratified  yanity 
to  think  of  the  attraction  that  drew 
him  now  to  ererj  place  where  he 
could  hear  her  voice  and  look  upon 
her  beauty. 

'There  he  is/  was  her  partner's 
comment,  as  his  lordship's  head  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  *  We'll  have 
one  more  dance,  Miss  Bruce— Maud 
—before  the  night  is  over  ?' 

'As  many  as  you  please/  was 
her  answer,  and  still  Dick  felt  he 
had  the  race  in  hand  and  was 
winning  in  a  canter. 

People  go  to  balls  for  pleasure,  no 
doubt,  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
nevertheless,  that  the  pleasure  they 
Beek  there  is  of  a  delusive  kind  and 
lasts  but  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Stanmore's  whole  happiness 
was  centred  in  Miss  Bruce,  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  neglect 
all  lus  stepmother's  guests  because 
of  his  infatuation  for  one,  nor  would 
the  usages  of  society's  Draconic 
laws,  that  are  not  to  be  broken,  per- 
mit him  to  haunt  that  one  presence, 
which  turned  to  magic  a  scene 
otherwise  only  ludicrous  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  simply  wearisome  as  it 
went  on. 

So  Dick  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
it,  and  did  his  duty  manfully,  diving 
at  partners  right  and  left,  yet,  with 
a  certain  characteristic  loyalty, 
selecting  the  least  attractive  amongst 
the  ladies  for  his  attentions.  Thus 
it  happened  that  as  the  rooms 
became  crowded,  and  half  the 
smartest  people  in  London  surged 
and  swayed  upon  the  staircase,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  face  he  loved  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  was  able  to 
devote  much  real  energy  to  the 
success  of  his  stepmother's  ball, 
uninfluenced  by  the  distraction  of 
Miss  Bruce's  presence. 

This  young  lady's  movements, 
however,  were  not  unobserved. 
Puckers,  from  her  position  behind 
the  cups  and  saucers,  enjoyed  great 
reconnoitring  opportunities,  which 
she  did  not  suffer  to  escape  unim- 
proved^the    tea-room,    she    was 


aware,  held  an  important  place  in 
the  working  machmery  of  society, 
as  a  sort  of  neutral  territory,  between 
the  cold  civilities  of  the  ball-room 
and  the  warmer  interest  fostered  by 
juxtaposition  in  the  boudoir,  not  to 
mention  a  wicked  little  alcove 
beyond,  with  low  red  velvet  seats, 
and  a  subdued  light  suggestive  of 
whispers  and  provoking  question 
rather  than  reply. 

Puckers  was  not  easily  surprised. 
In  the  housekeeper's  room  she  often 
thanked  her  stars  for  this  desirable 
immunity,  and  indeed  on  the  present 
occasion  had  furnished  a  loving 
couple  with  tea,  whose  xmited  ages 
would  have  come  hard  upon  a 
century,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  her  countenance,  albeit  there  was 
something  ludicrous  to  general 
society  in  the  afifectation  of  conceal- 
ment with  which  this  long-recog- 
nised attachment  had  to  be  carried 
on.  The  gentleman  was  bald  and 
corpulent  The  lady — well,  the 
lady  had  been  a  beauty  thirty  years 
ago,  and  dressed  the  character  stilL 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
seeing  each  other  every  day  and  all 
day  long,  if  they  chose,  yet  th^r 
preferredf  scheming  for  invitations  to 
the  same  places,  that  they  might 
meet  en  evidence  before  the  public, 
and  dearly  loved,  as  now,  a  retire- 
ment into  the  tea-room>  where  they 
could  enact  their  rdle  of  turtle- 
doves, uninterrupted,  yet  not  entirely 
unobserved. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  imaginary 
restraint  afiforded  the  little  spice  of 
romance  that  preserved  their  attach- 
ment from  decay. 

Puckers,  I  say,  marvelled  at  these 
not  at  all,  but  she  did  marvel,  and 
admitted  it,  when  Miss  Bruce,  enter- 
ing the  tea-room,  was  seen  to  be 
attended,  not  by  Mr.  Stanmore,  but 
by  Lord  Bearwarden. 

Her  dark  eyes  glittered,  and  there 
was  an  exceedingly  becoming  flush 
on  the  girl's  fair  face,  usually  so  pale. 
Her  maid  thought  she  had  never 
seen  Maud  look  so  beautiful,  and  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, it  would  appear  Lord  Bear- 
warden thought  so  too.  They  had 
been  dancing  toge&er,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  urging  her  to  dance  with  him 
again.     His  lordship's  manner  was 
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more  eager  than  oommon,  and  in  his 
eyes  came  an  anxious  expression 
that  only  one  woman,  the  one  woman 
it  was  80  difficult  to  forget,  had  ever 
been  able  to  call  into  them  before. 

'Look  odd!'  ho  repeated  while 
lie  set  down  her  cup  and  gave  her 
back  the  fan  he  had  been  holding. 
'  I  thought  you  were  above  all  that. 
Miss  Bruce,  and  did  what  you  liked, 
without  respect  to  the  fools  who 
stare,  and  can't  understand.' 

She  drew  up  lior  head  with  a 
proud  gesture  peculiar  to  her. 
'How  do  you  know  1  do  like  it?' 
said  she,  haughtily. 

He  looked  hurt  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper. '  Forgive  me,'  he 
said, '  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  it 
I  have  been  presumptuous,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  be  unkind.  I  have 
monopolized  you  too  much,  and 
jou're— you're  bored  with  me.  It's 
my  own  fault' 

'  I  never  said  so,'  she  answered  in 
the  same  tone;  'who  is  unkind 
now?'  Then  the  dark  eyes  were 
raised  for  one  moment  to  look  full  in 
his,  and  it  was  all  over  with  Lord 
Bearwarden. 

'You  will  dance  with  me  again 
before  I  go,'  said  he,  recovering  his 
former  position  with  an  alacrity  that 
denotea  some  previous  pr^tice.  *  I 
shall  ask  nobody  else— why  should 
I  ?  You  know  I  only  came  here  to 
see  you.  One  waltz^  Miss  Bruce — 
promise!' 

'I  promise,'  she  answered,  and 
again  came  into  her  eyes  that  smile 
which  so  fascinated  her  admirers  to 
their  cost  '  I  shall  get  into  horrid 
disgrace  for  it,  and  so  I  shall  for 
sitting  here  so  long  now.  I'm 
always  doing  wrong.  However,  I'll 
risk  it  if  you  wilL' 

Her  manner  was  playful,  almost 
tender ;  and  Puckers,  adding  another 
large  infusion  of  tea,  wondered  to 
see  her  look  so  soft  and  kind. 

A  crowded  waltz  was  in  course  of 
performance,  and  the  tea-room,  but 
for  this  preoccupied  couple,  would 
have  been  empty.  Two  men  looked 
in,  as  they  passed  the  door,  tiie  one 
hurried  on  m  search  of  his  partner, 
the  other  started,  scowled,  and  turned 
back  amongst  the  crowd.  Puckers 
the  lynx-eyed,  observing  and  recog- 
nizing both,  had  sufficient  skill  m 
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physiognomy  to  pity  Mr.  Stanmora 
and  much  mistrust  Tom  Byfe. 

The  former,  indeed,  felt  a  sharp 
keen  pang,  when  he  saw  the  face 
that  so  haunted  him  in  close  prox- 
imity to  another  fiice  belonging  to 
one  who,  if  he  should  enter  for  the 
prize,  could  not  but  prove  a  danger^ 
ous  rival.  Nevertheless,  the  man's 
generous  instincts  stifled  and  kept 
down  so  unworthy  a  suspicion, 
forcing  himself  to  argue  against  his 
own  conviction  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  the  happiness  of  his  life 
was  hanging  by  a  thread.  He 
resolved  to  ignore  everything  of  the 
kind.  Jealousy  was  a  bad  bei^in- 
ning  for  a  lover,  and  after  all,  if  he 
should  allow  himself  to  be  jealous 
of  every  man  who  admired  and 
danced  with  Maud,  life  would  be 
unbearable.  How  despicable,  besides, 
would  she  hold  such  a  sentiment ! 
With  her  disposition,  how  would  she 
resent  anything  like  espionage  or  sur" 
veillance !  How  unworthy  it  seemed 
both  of  herself  and  of  him !  In  two 
minutes  he  was  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  discomfiture,  and 
plunged  enei^etically  once  more 
into  the  duties  of  the  ball-room. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  moment,  the 
whole  happiness  of  the  evening  had 
faded  out  for  Dick. 

There  is  a  light  irradiating 
all  such  gatherings  which  is  totally 
irrespective  of  gas  or  wax-candles. 
It  can  shed  a  mellow  lustre  on 
dingy  rooms,  frayed  carpets,  and 
shabby  furniture ;  nay,  I  have  seen 
its  tender  rays  impart  a  rare  and 
spiritual  beauty  to  an  old,  worn, 
long-loved  face;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  this  magic  light  is 
quenched  or  even  temporarily 
shaded,  not  all  the  illuminations  of 
a  roval  birthday  are  brilliant  enough 
to  dispel  the  gloom  its  absence 
leaves  about  the  heart 

Mr.  Stanmoie,  though  whirling  a 
very  handsome  youn^  lady  through 
a  waltz,  began  to  thmk  it  was  not 
such  a  good  ball  after  all. 

Tom  Byfe,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  tactics  in 
having  obtained  an  invitation,  not 
without  considerable  pressure  put 
upon  Miss  Bruce,  for  a  gathering,  of 
which  his  social  standing  hfl^y 
entitied  him  to  form  a  part     Hb 
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was  now,  so  to  speak,  on  the  very 
ground  ocenpied  by  the  enemy,  and 
thongh  he  saw  defeat  imminent, 
could  at  least  make  his  own  effort  to 
avert  it.  After  all  his  misgivings 
as  regarded  Stanmore,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  Lord  Bearwardenwas  the  rival 
he  ought  to  dread.  In  any  case  but 
his  own,  Mr.  Ryfe  was  a  man  of  the 
world  quite  shrewd  enough  to  have 
reasoned  that  in  this  duality  of 
admirers  there  was  encouragement 
and  hope.  But  Tom  had  lost  his 
heart,  such  as  it  was,  and  his  head, 
though  of  much  better  material,  had 
naturally  gone  with  it    Like  other 

C biers,  he  determined  to  follow 
ilMuck  to  the  utmost,  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  so  know  the 
worst.  In  all  graver  affairs  of  life, 
it  is  doubtless  good  sense  to  look  a 
difBculty  in  the  face;  but  in  the 
amusements  of  love  and  play  prac- 
tised hands  leave  a  considerable 
margin  for  that  uncertainty  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  both 
pastimes;  and  this  is  why,  perhaps, 
the  man  in  earnest  has  the  worst 
chance  of  winning  at  either  game. 

So  Tom  Byfe  turned  back  into 
the  crowd  and  waited  his  opportu- 
nity for  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Miss  Bruce. 

It  came  at  last  She  had  danced 
through  several  engagements,  the 
night  was  waning,  and  a  few  car- 
riages had  already  been  called  up. 
Maud  occupied  the  extreme  end  of 
a  bench,  from  which  a  party  of  ladies 
had  just  risen  to  go  away ;  she  had 
declined  to  dance,  and  for  the 
moment  was  alone.  Tom  slipped 
into  the  vacant  seat  by  her  side  and 
thus  cut  her  off  from  the  whole  sur- 
rounding world.  A  waltz  requiring 
much  terrific  accompaniment  of 
brass  instruments  pealed  out  its 
deafening  strains  within  ten  feet  of 
them,  and  in  no  desert  island  could 
there  have  been  less  likelihood  that 
their  conversation  would  be  over- 
heard. 

Miss  Bmoe  looked  very  happy, 
and  in  thorough  good-humour. 
Tom  Ryfe  opened  the  trenches 
quietly  enough. 

'You  haven't  danced  with  me  the 
whole  ei?emng,'  said  he,  with;  only 
rather  a  Miter  inflection  of  voice. 


'You  never  asked  me,'  was  th# 
natural  rejoinder.  ^■ 

'And  I'm  not  going  to  ask  yobr 
now,'  proceeded  Mr.  Ryfe;  'you 
and  I,  Miss  Bruce,  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  dancing  ac- 
quaintance, I  think.' 

An  impatient  movement,  a  sligfat 
curl  of  the  lip,  was  the  only  answer. 

'  You  may  drop  an  acauaintance 
when  you  are  tured  of  him,  or  a 
friend  when  he  gets  troublesome. 
It's  done  every  day.  It's  very  eemy. 
Miss  Bruce.' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  irony  that 
roused  her. 

'  Not  so  easy,'  she  answered,  with 
tightening  lips, '  when  people  have 
no  tact— when  they  are  not  gentie- 

The  taunt  went  home.  The 
beauty  of  Mr.  Ryfe's  face  was  at  no 
time  in  its  expression— certainly 
not  now.  Miss  Bruce,  too,  seemed 
well  disposed  to  fight  it  out  Ob- 
viously it  must  be  war  to  the 
knife! 

'  Did  you  get  my  letter?'  said  he, 
in  low,  distinct  syllables.  '  Do  you 
believe  I  mean  what  I  say?  Do 
you  believe  I  mean  what  I  tmite  V 

She  smiled  scornfully.  A  pant- 
ing couple  who  stopped  just  in  front 
of  them  imagined  tliey  were  inter- 
rupting a  flirtation,  and,  doing  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  twirled 
on. 

'I  treat  all  begging-letters  alike,' 
answered  Maud, '  and  make  yours 
no  exception,  because  they  contain 
threats,  and  abuse  into  the  bargain. 
You  have  chosen  the  wrong  person 
to  try  and  frighten,  Mr.  Ryfe.  It 
only  shows  how  little  you  under- 
stand my  chanM5ter.' 

He  would  have  caught  at  a  straw 
even  then.  'How  little  chance  I 
have  had  of  studying  it!'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'It  is  not  my  fault 
Heaven  knows  I  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance,  uncertainty,  suspense, 
till  it  almost  drove  me  mad.  Miss 
Bruce,  you  have  known  the  worst 
of  me ;  only  the  worst  of  me,  indeed, 
as  yet' 

The  man  was  pleading  for 
life,  yon  see.    Was  it  pitiable, 
only  ludicrous,  that  his  voice  and 
manner  had  to  be  toned  down  to 
the  staid  pitch  of  general  conversa. 
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tion^  that  a  fat  and  happy  German 
was  pnffing  at  a  cornet-a-piston 
within  arm'ft-length  of  him?  But 
far  a  quiver  of  his  lip,  any  by- 
stander might  have  -fltipposed  'he 
was  asking  Miss  Brace  if  he  should 
bring  her  an  ice. 

*1  have  seen  enough !'  she  replied, 
very  resolutely,  'and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  no  more.  Mr.  Eyfe, 
if  you  have  no  pleasanter  subjects 
of  conversation  than  yourself  and 
your  arrangements,  I  will  ask  you 
to  move  for  an  instant  that  I  may 
pass,  and  find  Mrs.  Stanmore.' 

Lord  Bearwarden  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  looking 
about,  apparently,  for  some  object 
of  unusual  interest  Perhaps  Miss 
Bruce  saw  him— as  ladies  do  see 
people  without  turning  their  eyes — 
and  the  sight  fortifi^  her  resolu- 
tion. 

'Then  you  defy  me  I' whispered 
Tom,  in  the  low  suppressed  tones 
that  denote  rage,  concentrated  and 
intensified  for  being  kept  down. 
'  By  Heaven,  Miss  Bruce,  you  shall 
repent  it!  Til  show  you  up  I  TU 
expose  you !  Pll  have  neither  pity 
nor  remorse!  You  think  you've 
won  a  heavy  stake,  do  you?  Hooked 
a  big  fish,  and  need  only  pull  him 
ashore?  He  shan't  be  deceived! 
Jle  shall  know  you  for  what  you 
are!  He  shall  by !' 

The  adjuration  with  which  Mr. 
Eyfe  concluded  this  little  ebullition 
was  fortunately  drowned  to  all  ears 
but  those  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  a  startling  flourish  on  the  comet- 
a-piston.  Miss  Bruce  accepted  the 
challenge  readily.  *  Do  your  worst!* 
said  she,  rising  with  a  scornful  bow, 
and  taking  Lord  Bearwarden's  arm. 


much  to  that  gentleman's  delight, 
walked  haughtily  away. 

Perhaps  this  declaration  of  open 
war  may  have  decided  her  subso- 
quent  conduct ;  perhaps  it  was  only 
the  result  of  those  circumstances 
which  form  the  meshes  of  a  certain 
web  we  call  Fate.  Howbeit,  Miss 
Bruce  was  too  tired  to  danoe.  Miss 
Bruce  would  like  to  sit  down  in  a 
cool  place.  Miss  Bruce  would  not 
be  bored  with  Lord  Bearwazden's 
oompanionship,  not  for  an  hour, 
not  for  a  week— no,  not  for  a  life- 
time! 

Dick  Stanmore,  taking  a  lady 
down  to  her  carriage,  saw  them 
sitting  alone  in  the  tea-room,  now 
deserted  by  Puckers  aad  her  assis- 
tants. His  honest  heart  turned  vary 
sick  and  cold.  Half  an  hour  after, 
passing  the  same  spot,  they  weie 
there  still;  and  then,  I  think,  he 
knew  that  he  was  ov^aken  by  the- 
first  misfortune  of  his  life. 

Later,  when  the  ball  was  over,, 
and  he  had  willed  Mrs.  Stanmore 
good-night,  he  went  up  to  Maud 
with  a  grave,  kind  face. 

'  We  never  had  our  waltz,  Miss 
Bruce,'  said  he ; '  and— and— there's 
a  reason,  isn't  there?' 

He  was  white  to  his  very  lips. 
Through  all  her  triumph,  she  felt 
a  twinge,  far  keener  than  she  ex- 
pected, of  compunction  and  re- 
morse. 

'  Oh,  Dick !'  she  said, '  I  couldn't 
help  it!  Lord  B^urwardcn  pro- 
posed to  me  in  that  room.' 

'  And  » you  accepted  him?'  said 
Dick,  trying  to  steady  his  voice, 
wondering  why  he  felt  half  suf- 
focated all  the  time. 

'  And  I  accepted  him !' 
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WE  do  not  profess  to  belong  to 
the  number  of  the  Tery  ardent 
adtnirera  of  Mr.  Browning,  of  those 
who  consider  that  Tennyson  is  weak 
and  emasculated,  that  Swinbnme  is 
a  musical  rhetorician,  and  that 
strength  and  genius  haye  found 
their  culmination  in  Browning  alone. 
Neither  do  we  belong  to  those  who 
maintain  the  sturdy  opinion  that 
Mr.  Browning  exists  in  a  chronic 
state  of  intellectual  fog ;  that  he  is 
obscure  to  his  readers  because  his 
conceptions  are  obscure  to  himself; 
that  he  reyels  in  words  to  which 
no  clear  sense  is  ordinarily  attached. 
It  is  necessary  to  arbitrate  between 
such  conflicting  yiews,  and  such  a 
work  as  the  'Ring  and  the  Book' 
is  a  rebuke  to  either  extreme  opi- 
nion. This  enormous  i)oem,  of 
many  thousand  lines,  is  indeed  a 
most  substantial  addition  to  the 
literature  of  our  age,  a  work,  we  will 
venture  to  predicate,  which  will  never 
be  popular  among  ordinary  readers, 
and  which  will  also  neyer  be  left 
unread  by  those  who  wish  to  com- 
prehend one  of  the  most  complex 
and  remarkable  intellectual  efforts 
of  our  time.  Hardly  any  one  but 
Mr.  Browning  would  have  ventured 
to  have  published  such  a  poem  in 
four  consecutive  volumes.  A  great 
•deal  of  premature  criticism  was 
veasted  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first.  The  admirers  were  loud  in 
their  admiration;  but  it  was  an 
admiration  uncritical  and  indiscri- 
minate, and  could  not  have  been 
justified  until  Mr.  Browning  had 
developed  his  conceptions  in  the 
succeeding  parts.  Tnere  was  more 
reason,  indeed,  for  the  adverse  criti- 
cism, but  as  the  poet*s  design  has 
attained  its  full  perfection,  many  of 
the  strictures  will  lose  their  rele- 
vancy, and  something  of  the  admi- 
ration hafi  also  become  unintelligible. 
There  is  still  some  force  in  the 

♦  «The  Ring  and  the  Book.'  By  Robert 
Browning,  ]M.A.  In  Four  Vols.  Smith 
and  Elder. 


observation  that  the  poet  has  taken 
a  remarkable  case  out  of  the  Ita- 
lian Newgate  Calendar.  But  how 
wonderfully  the  treatment  has  re- 
deemed the  subject,  and  given  us  a 
gallery  of  portraiture  grand,  subtle, 
and  of  incomparable  force!  Still  it 
is  like  the  fomous  picture  of  the 
Caracchi  family  in  the  library  of 
Christ  Church,  where  the  interior  is  a 
butcher's  shop  and  all  the  artists  are 
butchers.  Throughout  the  poem, 
despite  the  artistic  merit,  despite 
the  portraiture,  butchers  and  vic- 
tims form  the  subject,  and  the  red 
smear  of  bloodshed  is  on  every  page. 
The  repellent  story  is  presented  with 
every  variety  of  presentment.  At 
first  the  plot  seemed  lengthy  and 
complicated,  but  it  is  shown  in  so 
many  cross  lights,  in  so  many  nar- 
ratives, in  so  many  comments,  in 
such  varying  aspects  of  varying 
minds,  in  such  contemporary  gossip 
and  barristerial  ingenuity,  tnat  we 
become  somewhat  sated  and  weary 
with  the  familiar  details.  It  iswidi 
the  utmost  relief  that  we  alight  on 
that  splendid  monologue  of  the 
Caponsacchi  speech  which  first  ftdly 
indicates  the  ultimate  grandeur  of 
the  poem.  The  exquisite  simplicity, 
purity,  and  pathos  of  Pompilia,  is 
evidenced  almost  at  the  beginning 
in  the  tender  passage  beginning 

•  Ob,  how  good  God  is  that  my  babe  vros  bom  !* 

and  there  is  something  both  human 
and  divine  in  the  flush  of  her  pure 
love  for  her  delivering  priest,  like 
sunset  upon  alpine  ice  and  snow, 
the  looking  forward  to  that  eternal 
state  when  there  is  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.  In 
violent  contrast  with  this  simplicity, 
the  result  of  the  poet's  intensest  and 
highest  art,  are  the  rival  speeches  of 
the  two  lawyers,  Hyacinthus  de 
ArchangeUs  and  Johannes  Baptista 
Bottinius.  Whatever  Mr.  Browning 
has  of  ingenuity,  of  logomachy,  of 
sophistic  reasoning,  of  verbal  license, 
is  here  carried  to  absolute  revelry. 
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the  foil  to  passion,  the  Margites 
element  in  the  epic,  the  comic  Para- 
basis  radely  introduced  into  the 
tragedy.  There  is  an  immenBo 
quantity  of  Latin,  which  need  not, 
however,  frighten  the  ladies,  as  the 
poet,  seriatim,  translates  all  the 
phrases  into  free  English,  and  the 
poem  now  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  end  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  where  the  prosody  is  con- 
strued out  into  the  vernacular.  The 
Procurator  Pauperum,  overflowing 
with  love  for  his  little  eight-year  old 
boy,  and  with  professional  rivalry 
against  his  opponent  the  Fisce,  and 
all  the  while  that  he  is  working  out 
Guide's  case,  intent  upon  his  dinner 
of  lamb's  fry  and  Bosolio  wine,  and 
then  the  fun,  as  is  Mr.  Browning's 
nmnner,  suddenly  becoming  earnest, 
as  he  rejoices  in  home  sanctitudes, 
is,  though  highly  curious,  out  of 
place,  and  would  easily  bear  excision 
from  the  poem.  The  fourth  volume 
is  in  every  respect  the  worthiest  of 
the  quaternion.  The  Pope'd  mono- 
logue is  the  highest  part  of  the 
whole  work,  the  highest  tones  to 
which  Mr.  Browning,  or  any  poet  of 
our  day,  has  ever  attained.  We  by 
no  means  agree  in  the  somewhat 
disparaging  estimate  that  has  been 
made  of  the  second  Guide  speech. 
There  is  a  sulphurous  odour  about 
it,  indeed,  redolent  of  the  pit,  but  it 
is  unsurpassable  in  energy  and  pas- 
sion, and  we  only  place  it  below  the 
pontiff's  because  the  piety,  insight, 
wisdom,  and  greatness  in  the  pope's 
speech  are  so  much  richer  food  for 
oontemplation.  It  is  thus  he  settles 
the  main  issue  of  the  story,  by  send- 
ing his  leecript  for  the  execution  of 
Guide  and  his  assassins  as  soon  as 
maybe. 

'  For  the  main  criminal  I  have  no  hope, 
Except  in  such  a  suddenneBs  of  &te. 
I  stood  at  Naples  onoe,  a  night  so  dark 
I  oonid  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was 

earth 
Anywhere ;  sky.  or  sea.  or  world  at  all : 
Bat  the  night's  black  was  burst  through  by  a 

blaze — ' 
Thunder  strtick  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned 

and  bore 
Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visible. 
There  lay  the  city  thick  and  pUdn  with  spires. 
And,  like  a  ghost  disshrouded.  white  the  sea. 
So  may  the  truth  be  flashed  out  by  one  blow, 
And  Guido  see,  one  instant,  and  be  saved. 


Else  I  avert  my  face,  nor  follow  bim 
Into  that  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
Where  Qod  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 
He  else  made  first  in  vain ;  which  must  not  be 
Enough,  for  I  msy  die  this  very  night, 
And  how  should  I  dare  die,  this  roan  let  live  ? 

Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  Qovemor.' 

Throughout  the  pope's  speech 
there  is  as  pure  an  air  as  Fompilia's 
own  and  higher  thought.  There  is 
a  vein  of  simple,  natural  piety  about 
the  good  old  man  which  would 
appear  strange  to  undiluted  Fro-- 
testantism.  There  is  his  fatherly 
joy  over  the  endurance  of  Fompilia. 

•  Not  the  escape  by  way  of  sin.    0  God, 
Who  sliall  pluck  sheep  Thou  boldebt  tnm- 
Thy  hand  r 

'  Ten  years  a  gardener  of  the  untoward  ground 
I  till ;  this  earth,  my  sweat  and  blood  manure  - 
All  the  long  day  that  barrenly  grows  dusk : 
At  least  one  blotssom  makes  me  proud  at  eve,  ■ 
Bom  'mid  the  briers  of  my  enclosure.' 

•  My  flower. 
My  rose,  I  gather  for  the  breast  of  God.' 

And  so,  too,  in  his  loving  admiratioir 
and  acquittal  of  Oaponsacohi. '  Work, 
be  unhappy,  but  bear  life,  my  son/ 
Here  is  a  satiric  touch  that  belongs 
to  our  age  as  much  as  to  the  age  of 
Fope  Innocent. 

*  Theret  a  new  tribunal  now. 
Higher  than  Gods^—the  educated  man's ! 
Nice  sense  of  honour  in  the  human  breast 
Supersedes  here  the  old  coarse  oracle. 
Cunflnning  handsomely  a  point  or  so, 
Wherehi  tlie  predecessor  worked  aright 
By  rule  of  thumb,  as  when  Christ  said,'  &c. 

There  is  in  the  pope  a  deep  vein 
of  religion,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
metaphysics  of  religion,  as  when  he 
meditates  how  pain  is  the  machinery 
designed  to  evolve  the  moral  quati- 
ties  of  man,  or  when  he  grapples 
with  the  reasoning  which  he  attri- 
butes, hardly  historically,  to  Euri- 
pides. There  is  here  warm  imagin- 
ing, real  devoutness,  and  keen 
aijgfument,  eminently  calculated  to 
stimulate  thought  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  obscurity,  partlv  due 
to  condensation  of  thought  ana  lan- 
guage, and  partly,  we  cannot  but 
think,  to  some  indistinctness  in  the 
poet's  own  ideas.  We  may  here 
remark  that  when  he  apostrophises 
'  Lyric  Love '  in  two  remarkable  pas- 
sages, it  is  not  quite  clear,  perhaps 
designedly  so,  whether  he  means  the 
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great  poetess  England  has  lost  in 
his  loss. 

We  had  marked  many  passages 
for  quotation,  hat  onr  limits  only 
permit  ns  to  cull  a  few.  For  the 
intensity  of  hate  and  energy  it  is 
impossible  to  surpass  the  conclusion 
of  Gaponsacchi's  words,  in  which  he 
predicts  the  meeting  and  compa- 
nionship of  Count  Guido  and  Iscariot 
in  the  nethenrmost  portion  of  Hades. 
At  times  our  poet  is  so  forcible  that 
he  becomes  coarse,  and  there  are 
some  passages  that  are  unquotable. 
But  then  there  are  many  that  are  so 
-very  much  the  reverse.  Here  are  a 
few. 

'Both  wrapped  up  in  the  love  of  their  one 

child. 
The  strange,   tall,   pale,   beautifal   creature 

grown 
LU j-llke  out  o'  the  clrft  i'  the  guQ-fimlt  rock. 
To  bow  its  white,  miracaloui  birth  of  buds 
1'  the  way  of  wandering  Joseph   and    Ids 

sponte,— 
So  painters  fancy :  here  it  was  a  fact. 
And  this  their  Uly.~co«ld  they  but  transplant. 
And  set  in  vase  to  stand  by  Solomon's  porch, 
Twlxt  lion  and  Hon.' 

'  There  was  do  duty  psteni  in  the  world 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  true  myself. 
Leaving  the  shows  of  thhigs  to  the  Lord  of 

show 
And  Prince  o*  the  power  of  the  air.' 

There  is  a  strong  rein  of  humour 
at  times,  as  in  Ck)unt  Guide's  grim 
jesting  about  the  torture.  So  in  a 
pj^eech  Caponsacchi  says  his  bishop 
made  to  him. 

•  I  have  a  heavy  scholar  cloistered  up 
Close  under  lock  and  key.  kfrpi  at  his  task 
Of  kttlog  Fenelon  know  the  fool  be  is. 
In  a  book  I  promise  Christendom  next  spring. 
Why,  if  he  covets  so  mncfa  the  meat,  the  claws 
As  a  lark's  wing  next  Friday,  or  any  day 
Diversion  beyond  catching  his  own  fleas, 
Ue  shall  be  {Hroperly  swinged,  I  promiM  him.' 

The  following  [is  an  example  of 
simple  nuratives,  where  Count 
Guido  gires  the  origin  of  his  family 
arms:— 

^ '  Tis  said  a  certain  ancestor  of  mine 
Followed  whoerer  was  the  potentate 
To  Paynimrie,  and  in  some  battle  broke 
Through  mora  than  due  allowance  of  the  fb<>. 
And  risking  much  his  oira  life,  saved  the 

loitl's. 
Battered  and  bruised,  the  £mperor  scrambled 

Eubs  his  eyes  and  looks  round,  and  sees  my 

sire. 
Picks  a  fuize-s-prig  from  out  Lis  hauberk-Joint, 


(Token  how  near  the  ground  went  msjesty.) 
;  And  says,  "  Take  this,  and,  if  thou  get  bale 

hsme. 
Plant  the  same  in  ti>y  garden-ground  to  grcxw ; 
Kun  thenoe  an  hour  in  a  strai^t  line  and  stop ; 
Describe  a  circle  round  (for  central  point) 
The  furae  aforesaid,  reaching  every  way 
The  length  of  that  hour's  mn.  I  give  it  thee.— 
llie  central  point  to  build  a  castle  there, 
The  drcon^acent  space  for  tit  demeaw, 
The  whole  to  be  thy  children's  heritafe. 
Whom  for  my  sake  bid  them  wear  furze  on 

capr 
These  are  my  arms :  we  turned  the  furze  to 

tree 
To  show  mare  and  the  greyhound  tied  thereto. 
Straining  to  sunt  meaus  si^ilt  and  greedy 

both.' 

We  haye  not  busied  ourselves 
with  that  range  of  minor  criticism 
to  which  the  work  is  sufficiently 
liable,  the  long  inyolutions  of 
speech,  illustrations  and  sub-illus- 
trations, violences  to  language  and 
forms  of  speech,  irregular  inhar- 
monious rhythm,  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing might  so  easily  correct.  Greatly, 
also,  should  we  like.some  intercalary 
lyrics,  such  as  he  could  write  so 
well,  to  relieve  these  twenty  thou- 
sand lines  of  blank  verse.  Neither, 
since  Mr.  Browning  has  so  greatly 
advanced  beyond  his  previous  works, 
do  we  like  to  complain  of  the  ob- 
scurity, which,  still  to  some  ex- 
tent, exists ;  and  since  he  has  shown 
us  that  he  can  be  plain  and  clear 
enough,  we  cannot  altogether  divest 
this  obscurity  from  the  nature  of  his 
own  conceptions.  But  let  the  reader 
read  this  great  poem,  and  though  he 
may  not  greatly  care  for  the  first 
perusal,  yet  on  the  second  and  third 
It  will  brighten  up  greatly  for  him, 
and  he  will  find  tnat  he  has  made  a 
solid  addition  to  his  intellectual 
stores,  in  becoming  familiar  with 
one  of  the  most  learned,  thought- 
ful, and  poetical  minds  of  our  age. 


THE  CUBABIUTY  OF  ILLNBSS  8UF- 
POSEO  INCUBABLS. 

The  other  day,  going  into  the 
London  Library,  I  took  up  a  book 
which  had  been  presented  to  us  by 
our  constant  visitor,  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  which  treated  on  the 
curability  of  phthisis."*    Every  now 

*  *  CoBsomptiof)/  &c.  By  Henrf  ^lac- 
Cormack,  M.D.  b«oobd  editioa.  Loftdou  : 
Longmans. 
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end  then,  in  medicine^  some  idea 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  vastness  of  a  great  dis- 
ooverj.  We  seem  to  be  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  some  mighty  dis- 
closure of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
which  has  baffled  us  for  ages,  and 
yet  whose  simplicity  makes  us  won- 
der that  it  has  ever  baffled  us  at  all, 
and  whose  cnratiye  effect  must  make 
a  large  addition  to  the  average  of 
hnman  life.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  number  up  the  reme- 
dies that  have  been  discovered  from 
those  diseases  of  the!  chest  which 
are  almost  the  special  domain  of 
empirics  and  enthusiasts.  Dr. 
MacCormack,  of  Belfast,  in  this 
work  I  have  mentioned,  writes  with 
an  honesty  and  earnestness  which 
make  us  long  to  believe  that  tha 
great  medical  discovery  of  the  age 
has  been  made.  And  yet  we  can- 
not with  sincerity  say  that  we  think 
so.  There  is  much,  indeed,  in  his 
book  which  ought  to  be  shouted 
aloud  upK)n  the  housetops,  but,  as 
usual,  this  would  be  the  enunciation 
of  old  truth,  not  the  promulgation 
of  new.  Air,  air,  fresh  air,  is  the 
burden  of  Dr.  MacCormack's  work, 
and  all  physiologists  would  desire 
to  echo  the  cry  with  the  utmost 
intensity.  Bat  here  we  stay.  The 
doctor  says  that  tubercle,  which  he 
calls  the  '  analogue  of  soot,'  is  en- 
gendered by  rebreathed  air  and 
consequent  arrest  of  the  uncon- 
sumed  carbonaceous  waste,  and  this 
doctrine  he  preaches  everywhere 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  propagandist 
He  not  only,  as  all  medical  men  do, 
preaches  on  fresh  air  and  free  respi- 
ration, but  he  declares  that  tubercle 
is  deposited  by  the  blood  that  has 
not  roen  oxidised,  because  the  same 
air  has  been  rebreathed.  The  de- 
tention of  carbon  in  the  blood  is 
the  sola  cause  of  the  mischief!  This 
may  possibly  be,  but  his  case  is  not 
stroDgthened  by  the  way  in  which 
he  puts  some  of  the  details.  He  re- 
commends all  people,  however  weak, 
to  sleep  with  their  windows  open  at 
night ;  which  is  healthy  enough  for 
strong  people,  but  against  which 
the  instinct  of  invalids  revolts.  He 
declares  that  cod-liver  oil  is  utterly 
inane  and  useless  in  phthisis.  We 
believe  that  if  this  is  the  case  there 


is  an  utter  end  of  ^all  evidence  and 
all  reasoning  in  medical  science. 
We  are  able,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, to  correct  a  serious  misstate- 
ment of  Dr.  MacCormack's.  He 
takes  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  con- 
sumption is,  without  doubt,  alarm- 
ingly prevalent,  and  he  says  that 
the  reason  is,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants sleep  in  chambers,  every  win- 
dow dosed.  We  do  not  think,  from 
our  own  observation,  that  this  is  at 
all  more  true  of  the  pretty  and 
prosperous  little  town  in  St  Mary's 
Island  than  of  any  large  English 
village.  The  causes  are  not  &rto 
seek.  In  the  first  place— and  this 
alone  is  sufficient— close  intermar- 
riages have  prevailed  on  the  islands 
for  generations,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  related.  In  aiddition  to 
this,  the  atmosphere  is  verv  heavily 
charged  with  moisture,  and  what  is 
curious,  there  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  floating  particles 
of  sand  in  the  [air,  which  must  be 
as  deleterious  as  the  dust  which  is 
inhaled  in  so  many  noxious  trades. 
With  the  moral  of  always  seeking  to 
breathe  pure  sweet  imprebreathed 
air,  we  of  course  thoroughly  agree, 
but  many  of  this  writer's  statements 
appear  to  us  to  be  exaggerated  and 
unsubstantiated. 

In  a  country  with  a  climate  like 
our  own  phthisis  will  always  pos- 
sess an  absorbing  interest  for  the 
public.  In  our  judgment  by  £Eur 
the  most  important  contribution  to 
this  subject  made  of  late  years  is 
that  by  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  *  Lancet '  last  year, 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  his 
son,  Dr.  0.  Theodore  Williams. 
This  is  a  subject  where  Dr.  Wil- 
liams speaks  with  pre-eminent  au- 
thority ;  and  these  papers  give  the 
brightest  and  most  hopeful  view 
that  we  have  ever  seen  advanced  on 
authentic  testimony.  The  piq)ers 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  a  large 
private  practice  which  Dr.  Williams 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed.  They 
are  much  more  hopeful  than  hos- 
pital reports,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, hospital  cases  succeed  much 
less  often  than  house  cases,  which 
surely  imphes  that  future  hospitals 
ought  to  be  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  a  series  of  houses.    Dr.  Williams 
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nowgrcatilj  lengthens  the  average 
dnration  of  life  under  consumption. 
It  has  always  been  known  that 
phthisis  could  be  occasionally  pro- 
longed to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
Sir  William  Watson,  in  his  famous 
work,  quotes  the  late  Dr.  Gregory 
(Edinburgh),  to  the  effect  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  died  at  seventy- 
two,  who  had  been  ill  of  phthisis 
all  his  life.  Sir  William  adds:  '  It 
has  been  my  melancholy  task  to 
watch  the  long  decline  and  the 
death,  at  last,  of  a  statesman  who 
served  his  country  well  and  strenu- 
ously, yet  of  whose  years  and  health 
a  precisely  similar  description  to  this 
would  be  true.'  Such  prolongation 
is  altogether  wonderful  and  abnor- 
mal, on  which  not  one  in  a  myriad 
can  count  Those  great 'authorities, 
Louis  and  Laennec,  put  down  the 
average  duration  at  two  years,  as 
the  limit  of  the  life  of  the  consump- 
tive. Dr.  Williams'  tables  bring  out 
for  the  first  time  much  more  favour- 
able results  in  the  milder  forms  of 
consumption  than  those  hitherto 
attained.  He  says,  that,  under 
careful  treatment,  life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years  in  comfort 
and  usefulness,  and  in  not  very  few 
cases  the  disease  is  so  permanently 
arrested  that  it  may  be  called  cured. 
The  500  cases  tabulated  by  Dr. 
0.  T.  Williams  are  especially  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  because  it 
is  rare  indeed  that  we  obtain  so 
clear  an  insight  into  an  extensive 
private  practice,  where,  pretty  uni- 
formly, tne  patients  have  the  power 
of  putting  themselves  into  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  recovery. 
Of  these  cases,  upwards  of  one-half 
had  a  duration  of  upwards  of  ten 
years.  It  is  delightral  to  read  so 
many  cases,  which  ordinarily  would 
be  regarded  hopeless,  lasting  for 
ten,  tlurteen,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five  years,  or  being  permanently 
cured.  Such  cases  form  the  very 
triumph  of  thoughtful  judicious 
treatment,  wide  experience,  and 
medical  remedies.  That  instinctive 
hope  which  clings  to  the  consump- 
tive, may  not  be  altogether  without 
a  natural  legitimate  basis,  the  in- 
stinctive belief  that  there  are  reme- 
dies in  existence  if  only  they  could 
be  found.     There  is  now  a  large 


substantial  measure  of  hope— des^ 
tined,  we  trost,  to  be  largely  in-  ^ 
creased— which  should,  most  of  all, 
teach,  first,  caution  to  anticipate 
disease,  and,  secondly,  to  meet  it 
promptly  at  once  in  its  earliest 
stage.  We  sincerely  tmst  that 
before  long  these  most  valuable 
papers  will  be  gathered  into  & 
separate  volume. 

In  the  last  of  them  Dr.  Williams 
gives  a  summary,  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.    He  takes  a  retrospect 
of   its  treatment  during  the   last 
forty  years.    In  the  first  decade  of 
that  time  the  onlv  hope  seemed  to 
lie  in  a  prolonged  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia or  India.    '  My  general  recol- 
lection of  the  histories  of  the  de- 
veloped disease  at  that  time  is  that 
of  (ustrossing  tragedies,  in  whichi 
no  means  us^  seemed  to  have  any 
power  to  arrest  the  malady.    In  the 
next  ten  there  was  a  markod  im- 
provement.   Much  was  done  by  the 
habitual   use    of    mild   alteratiTe 
tonics,   but   more   than  all  other 
means  put  together  was   the  im- 
mense good  wrought  by  pure  cod- 
liver  oil.    This  has  quadrupled  the 
average  dmation  of  life  in  phthisis,, 
and,    indeed,'  says   Dr.  Williams^ 
'this  is  below  the  actual  results 
as  calculated  by  my  son,  for  of  the 
500  cases,  380  were  still  living  at 
the  last  report,  and  many  of  those 
are  likely  to  live  for  many  years  to 
come.'    Dr.  Williams  has  many  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  consumption.    There  is  a  crumb 
of  consolation  for  sufferers  in  the  fact 
that  this  treatment  is  pretty  uni- 
formly of  a  mild  and  generous  kind. 
'  Not  only  the  most  nutritious  food^ 
aided  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulanta 
and  of  meaicinal  tonics,  but  pure  air^ 
with  such  varied  and  moderate  exer- 
cise in  it  as  the  strength  will  bear, 
and  the  enlivening  infiuenoe  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  agreeable  scenery,  and 
cheerful    society,   are   among   the 
means  best  suited  to   restore  the 
defective  functions  and  structures 
of  frames  prone  to  decay.'    From 
starving  the  patient,  the  tendency 
of  late  years  has  been  too  much,. 
Dr.  Williams  thinks,  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  stimulants  and  full 
diet     Next  to  the  oil,  change  of 
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climate  is  tho  great  desideratum.  A 
<  warm  climate  in  winter  and  a  high 
and  dry  locality  in  summer,  are  the 
great  objeots.  On  this  point  D/.  C. . 
T.  Williams  has  issued  a  litUo  work 
on  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France, 
to  which  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has 
been  of  great  use,  which  is  a  yala- 
able  addition  to  the  now  consider- 
able literature  of  climatology.  He 
does  not  think  much  of  the  use  of 
foreign  waters,  which  are  sometimes 
much  recommended.  He  does  not 
care  much  for  such  places  as  Cau- 
terets  and  Ems.  Dr.  Williams  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion 
that  continental  practitioners  are 
idx  behind  the  British  in  their  skill 
and  success  in  the.treatment  of  dis- 
ease in  general,  and  of  diseases  of 
the  chest  in  particular.  Their  treat- 
ment may  be  more  brilliant,  but, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  equally  effica- 
cious. 

In  a  country  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly selected  for  the  ravages  of 
phthisis,  <me  in  eight  of  all  illnesses 
being  tins  illness,  these  latest  results 
of  medical  investigations  are  peculi- 
arly consolatory.  It  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  disease  hitherto  sup- 
posed incurable,  that  there  is  a  stage 
in  which  such  is  curable ;  that  in 
all  stages  there  are  palliatives ;  and 
that  the  medical  science  seems 
groping  through  the  darkness  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  specifics 
which  may  overtake  the  influence 
of  what  have  hitherto  seemed  to  be 
invincible  destroyers. 

A  OKOUP  OF  NOVELS. 

There  is  a  pause  at  present  in  the 
productioa  of  famous  novels.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  resting  on  his  001*8,  and 
to  Mr.  Thackeray  no  successor  has 
arisen.  There  is  no  serial  story 
which  all  the  world  alike  is  reading 
and  which  may  supply  small  talk 
in  the  afternoons.  \Ve  old  stagers 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  new 
generation  will  turn  out,  and  tho 
new  generation  turns  them  out  fast 
enough,  but  as  they  pass,  one  after 
another,  we  shake  our  heads  and 
think  it  will  hardly  do.  Failing  our 
most  illustrious  novelist  we  fall 
back  on  the  second-rate  men  and 
tho  third-rate  men,  whom  wo  have 


known  ever  so  long,  and  as  they 
have  amused  us  before  may  amuse 
us  agam— our  Charles  Lever  and. 
Anthony  Trollope ;  and  as  these  old 
favourites  still  hold  their  own,  and 
as  the  horde  of  younger  aspirants  do 
not  come  near  them,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  the  fountain  of 
fiction  is  running  dry  and  the 
public  are  entering  on  some  new 
phase  of  literary  temper. 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  alwaya 
take  so  kindly  to  our  Trollope  ?  We 
take  him  up  with  the  same  sort  of 
luxurious  feeling  with  which  we  slip 
into  slippers  and  an  easy-chair,  to 
which  nis  pages  form  so  agreeable  an 
accompaniment.  One  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Trollope  is  a  man  of  humble 
and  limited  aims,  and  he  knows  it. 
lu  reading  some  novels  we  perceive- 
that  the  authors  are  straining  and 
aping  into  something  larger  than 
themselves ;  but  Mr.  Trollope,  with 
good  sense  and  breeding,  always 
keeps  on  the  safe  side.  We  read 
his  stories  knowing  he  can  do  some- 
thing much  better  than  his  stories ; 
he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  keen 
observer,  an  extensive  traveller,  a 
man  of  political  knowledge  and  ideas. 
He  could  write  a  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  social  and  moral  philosophy 
it  it,  but  he  is  philosopher  enough 
to  know  that  such  philosophy  is  best 
administered  in  infinitesimal  driblets, 
to  be  taken  in  huge  draughts  of 
fiction.  And  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  most 
industrious  man.  The  Post  Office 
must  have  been  to  him  a  sort  of 
pleasant  fiction,  and  fiction-writing 
the  solid  business  of  life.  For 
months  past  he  has  hod  two  solid 
novels  on  the  stocks— '  PhineaS' 
Finn '  and  '  He  knew  he  was  right ' 
— and  we  have  read  them  lazily 
with  a  lazy  wonder  why  we  should 
be  reading  them. 

And  yet  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Mr.  Trollope  photographs  the 
average  middle-class  life  from  which 
romance  has  been  too  much  excluded 
by  romancists.  There  is  all  tho 
difiierence  in  the  world  between  a 
great  picture  and  a  photograph.  It 
is  one  thing  to  study  a  Turner  or  a 
Claude  and  another  to  stare  at  a 
photograph  in  the  shop  window. 
Yet  the  photograph  has  a  personal 
interest  which  could  not  possibly 
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belong  to  the  pictore.  Wo  see  onr 
intimate  friend  Brown  in  the  moet 
iiaked  yeracity,  his  little  eyes,  his 
smug  nose,  his  bald  pate,  his  ol^tro- 
polous  B\»ck  of  hair.  Mr.  Trollope 
goes  about  photographing  the 
Browns  of  hamaoitj.  But  Mr. 
Trollope  not  only  does  the  Browns, 
but  he  soars  into  higher  regioDS. 
As  Mr.  l^llope  has  gone  up  into 
the  world  his  neroes  and  heroines 
have  gone  up  correspondingly.  He 
can  hardly  very  well  go  beyond 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Dukes  of 
Omnium,  unless  he  makes  one  of  the 
royal  princes  his  hero  and  lays  his 
scene  at  German  Ck)urts  or  at 
Windsor  Castle.  In  his  'Phineas 
Finn,*  in  spiteof  his  well-intentioned 
protest  he  does  in  a  way  adum- 
brate Mr.  Bright  under  Mr.  Monk, 
and  anticipates  a  future  schism  in 
the  Cabinet  on  an  Irish  land  bill. 
Then  Mr.  Trollope  has  his  touches 
of  realism,  hardly  yisible  but  very 
pungent,  realising  Sidney  Smith's 
£alad  lines : 

*  Let  sbreds  of  onion  lurk  within  the  bowl, 
And,  thodgb  lUMeen,  jet  aniiiiAto  Uw  wbole:' 

He  has  got  a  sketch  of  a  Cabinet 
Council,  which  must  have  been 
gleaned  from  some  Cabinet  Minister 
or  a  hall  porter  in  Downing  Street 
But  we  know  where  we  shall  find 
Mr.  Trollope's  touches  of  realism— in 
official  life,  in  foreign  sketches,  in 
London  parties.  In  this  realism 
Mr.  Trollope  is  very  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, always  accurate  and 
painstaking.  We  can  ourselves 
testify  to  thai  The  summer  before 
last  when  the  Peripatetic  was  peri- 
pateting  the  west  country  he  came 
a  good  deal  across  Mr.  Trollope's 
traces;  at  Lynton,  on  the  Dart,  and 
other  Devonian  parts.  Mr.  Trollope 
was  accumulating  literary  provender, 
and  it  is  now  elaborated  into  his 
partly-Devonshire  story  'Be  knew 
he  was  right,* 

But  Mr.  Trollope  has  not  always 
got  the  power  of  settling  stories  in 
a  striking  way,  and  generally  finishes 
them  off  in  a  negative  and  merely 
goody  fashion.  This  was  the  case 
with  our  old  friend  Lilian  Dale.  We 
hold  that  something  definite  onght 
to  have  been  done  for  Miss  Dale. 
Either  she  ought  to  have  forgiven 


the  repentant  Crosbie  or  have  re- 
warded the  persevering  Eames;  in 
either  case  there  would  have  been 
the  bracing  and  elevating  influence 
of  a  higher  on  an  inferior  nature. 
But  to  have  Lilian  Dale  an  old  maid 
was  not  a  termination  according  to 
nature,  and  Mr.  Trollope  virtually 
confessed  that  he  was  fairly  baffled 
by  those  elements  of  fiction  which  he 
had  drawn  together.  Similariy  in 
his  'Phineas  Finn,'  of  whidi  the 
ladies  grew  rather  tired  and  often 
passed  oyer  quickly  as  a  'pditioal 
novel.'  The  engagement  to  Mary 
Flood  Jones  is  a  tame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  Most  novel  readers  will 
be  of  opmion  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
order  that  the  Irish  member  might 
marry  his  widow,  or,  barring  that,  he 
onght  to  have  married  Violet  Effing- 
ham. But  to  make  him  marry  a 
girl  for  whom  he  had  never  really 
cared,  whom  he  had  forgotten,  and 
to  whom  he  proposed  in  consequence 
of  being  a  short  time  in  her  company 
at  a  season  of  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment—a young  woman  totally  dis- 
connected from  the  main  business  of 
the  story,  makes  the  plot  a  total 
fEulure  considered  as  a  work  of  art. 
Another  objection  to  Mr.  Trollope's 
writings  is  the  uniformly  low  ethical 
tone.  We  look  in  a  novel  for  some- 
thing that  shall  satisfy  the  instinct 
for  poetic  justice.  Mr.  Trollope 
never  gets  beyond  the  average 
humanity  of  us  poor  worldlings. 
He  has  more  of  Gigmanity  than 
broad  sad  humanity  about  him. 
But  though  he  thinks  lots  of  money 
necessary  for  terrestrial  happiness, 
we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  in 
this  mercenary  age  he  does  good  ser- 
vice by  impressively  warning  young 
ladies  not  to  marry  for  money  alone. 
In  some  measure  in  the  'Crawley 
Family '  he  has  reproduced  for  our 
day  the '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which 
would  be  more  true  if  he  should  cut 
down  his  work  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 

There  is  more  force  and  freshness 
about  '  That  Boy  of  Norcott's '  than 
has  characterised  many  of  Mr. 
Lever's  late  works.  Young  Norcott 
has  the  true '  Harry  Lorrequer '  and 
'Charles  O'Malley'  smack  about 
him.    Mr.  Lever  has  a  wide  cosmo- 
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politan  experience.  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Spezzia  has  a  minute 
fidelity  in  all  his  continental 
sketch^.  His  description  of  the 
little  town  on  the  Adriatic  and  of 
the  great  Tiapsylyanian  castle  will 
piOTO  a  leal  addition  to  the  stock  of 
most  persons'  ideas.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Trollope  is  an  author  who  uniformly 
gives  an  Italian  colouring  to  hia 
stories.  But  the  colouring  ought 
always  to  be  subordinate  to  dramatic 
interest,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
'  That  Boy  of  Norcott's '  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  Mr.  Lever's  continental 
stories. 

There  is  a  class  of  novels,  maoy 
of  which  are  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated, where  the  undoubted  tend^cy 
is  not  only  to  be  sensuous  but  sen- 
sual. Some  writers,  in  cold  blood, 
deliberately  adopt  the  prurient  style 
with  the  intention  to  trade  and  traffic 
on  the  vices  and  infirmities  of 
humanity.  In  other  cases  such 
stories  are  the  genuine  outcome  of 
nature  and  disposition.  In  the  way 
of  legible  lust,  perhaps  no  extant 
autiior  quite  comes  up  to  Mr. 
Algernon  Swinburne.  But  in  this 
path  of  fiction  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins 
makes  a  very  decent  or  indecent 
second.  Now  we  have  very  kindly 
feeling  for  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins. 
He  has  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and 
a  true  ^  of  lyric  song.  We 
appreciate  Mr.  Collins*  lyrics  very 
highly,  and  we  think  that  the  public 
has  hardly  done  justice  to  him  in  this 
respect  It  is  therefore  really  dis- 
tressing to  see  Mr.  Collins,  when 
writing  fiction  with  a  cleverness 
that  trenches  upon  genius,  take  so 
avowed  a  rank  in  the  kingdom  of 
eyil.  This  is  only  an  instance  of  a 
class.  The  novels  of  '  Guida,'  not  to 
mention  other  authors  and  author- 
esses, lie  open  to  very  much  the 
same  imputation,  although  the 
militoij  descriptions  by  'Guida' 
make  her  novels  fAvourites  with 
ariDy  men.    But  even  here  '  corrup- 


tion wins  not  more  than  honesty.' 
Lust  made  legible  is  hardly  popular 
with  the  community  at  large. 
Gpposed  to  this  is  the  school  of 
simple  narrative,  faithful  description, 
close  quiet  thought,  in  which  a  band 
of  female  novelists  stands  preemi- 
nent, and  where  such  writers  as  Mr. 
George  Macdonald,  despite  a  certain 
vagueness  and  extravagance  of 
thought,  deserves  to  be  named,  and 
Miss  Yonge,  who  in  a  long  series  of 
beneficent  works  has  well  sus- 
tained and  carried  on  that  which 
once  seemed  to  be  the  special  de- 
partment of  Miss  SewelL 

We  quite  grant  that  the  proper 
function  of  a  novel  is  not  to  be 
goody,  aii^d  obtrude  a  sermon  in 
the  place  of  a  sentiment.  But  we 
cannot  regret  that  the  add  of  sen- 
suality is  neutralized  by  such  an 
alkali.  The  novel  should  supply 
for  us  the  Comedy  of  Manner,  the 
new  comedy  of  old  Menander,  which, 
with  satire,  irony,  and  close  obser- 
vation, possessed  also  earnestness 
and  purpose.  When  this  is  done, 
the  novel  may  even  acquire  an  his- 
torical imp(»rtance.  For  instance, 
the  novels  of  Smollett,  the  novels  of 
Captain  Marryat,  and  the  few  sea- 
stories  of  Mr.  James  Hannay,  may 
very  well  give  us  a  kind  of  con- 
secutive history  of  manners  in 
the  modem  British  navy.  It  is 
also  open  to  the  novelists,  if  only 
they  could  achieve  it,  to  give  us 
the  largest  exhibition  of  the  work- 
ings of  passion  and  motive— which, 
indeed,  all  the  novelists  profess  to 
do,  and  which  is  perhaps  done,  say- 
in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand. 
These  deeper  sources  of  interest 
are  very  much  neglected  in  current 
fiction  for  the  light  photographing 
of  fleeting  manner  and  costume, 
which  we  only  desire  may  be  well 
done,  and  with  subjects  well  chosen, 
until  some  great  genius  may  again 
arise  to  hold  an  admiring  world  in 
laughter  or  in  tears. 
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ISIS  V.  CAM. 
By  Wat  Bbabvtood. 


WHAT  went  they  oni  into  the 
wilderness  for  to  see?  The 
British  populace  on  Wednesday, 
March  17th.  Two  eights  rowing? 
They  conld  see  a  score  of  them  any 
summer  eyening,  floundering  and 
catching  shell-fi^h  on  the  tideway 
between  Barnes  and  Wandsworth. 
To  see  good  rowing  ?  Not  one  of 
them  in  a  hundred  could  have  dis- 
tinguished one  crew  from  the  other 
had  they  been  suddenly  |)ainted 
black  and  white  instead  of  indigo  and 
azure— or  would  have  been  the  wiser, 
but  for  the  uniforms,  had  the 
University  match  at  the  last  been 
tacitly  withdrawn,  and  a  couple  of 
scratch  eights  of  the  Leander  and 
London  Bowing  Clubs  gone  to  the 
post  to  make  sport  for  the  commu- 
nity. 

To  see  a  race?  They  one  and 
all  made  up  their  minds  before  over 
they  left  their  homes,  that  Oxford 
could  not  lose,  and  five  to  two 
against  the  ever-persevering  Light 
Blue  went  hopelessly  begsing ! 

As  &r  as  a  coup  d^otil  of  rowing— 
as  the  sight  of  a  race  from  start  to 
finish,  and  not  of  one  only  but  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
every  half-hour,  and  for  scenery  and 
fieur  summer  weather,  why  did  they 
not  keep  their  energies  for  Henley 
Begatta,  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood 
combined,  as  the  University  Boat 
Baoe  is  the  Derby,  of  rowing  r 

They  turn  out  early  or  late,  in 
fair  or  foul,  for  tho  University  Bace 
because  it  is  the  standard  spectacle 
of  its  kind ;  and  one-half  the  spectacle 
consists,  not  only  in  the  race  itself, 
but  in  the  motley  masses  that  throng 
to  tho  river  banks  upon  the  same 
errand.  The  bill  of  fare  has  been 
uniform  for  many  years  past — 
challenge,  preparation,  traininsr, 
gossip,  arrival  a  Putney,  scrutiny, 
an  eve  of  rest,  the  race.  And  its 
sequel,  the  lunch  of  the  crews  at 
Mortlake,  the  dinner  in  town  in  the 
evening,  have  also  been  in  the  same 
strain  without  interruption  since 
1856.  Till  that  year  the  match, 
though  frequent,  had  not  yet  worked 
itself  into  an  annual  groova.    And 


the  uniformity  hos  become  almost 
monotonous  on  one  point,  viz.,  the 
result ;  for  since  the  double  races  of 
1849,  the  one  of  which  Cambridge 
won  by  superior  condition  and  the 
other  lost  by  a  foul,  Light  Blue  has 
thrice  only  led  the  way  at  the 
winning-post,  viz.,  in  '56,  '58,  and 
'60.  Of  intermed  iate  years  in  which 
no  Putney  match  took  place,  viz., 
'50,  '51,  '53,  and  '55,  Oxford  walked 
over  at  Benley  in  the  former,  won 
on  the  next  two  occasions,  and  were 
beaten  by  Cambridge  on  the  last  So 
that  of  twenty  years,  four  only  show 
a  Cambridge  superiority,  the  two 
Universities  having  met  either  at 
Henley  or  Putney  every  one  of  these 
years,  excepting  '50,  when,  as  above 
explained,  Oxford,  for  reasons 
doubtless  best  known  to  the  rowing 
world  of  that  date,  were  left  alone 
in  their  glory  at  Henley. 

The  preceding  twen^  years,  from 
the  first  University  match  in  '29 
till  '49,  show  a  marked  difference  in 
result  The  first  match,  from  Ham- 
bleden  Lock  to  Henley  Bridge,  was 
easily  won  by  Oxford,  who,  having 
gained  the  toss,  had  imdeniably  tho 
best  of  the  station  for  the  first  mile 
to  the  Pavilion  Island.  In  '36,  tho 
match  was  renewed,  and  Cambridge 
won  easily,  so  also  in  '39,  '40,  and 
'41.  In  '43  Oxford  turned  the  tide 
and  won  with  a  celebrated  crew 
who  made  the  nucleus  of  the 
'  glorious  seven '  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

In  '45  and  '46  Cambridge  again 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
Putney  match  brings  us  to  those 
already  mentioned,  of  1849. 

Thus  up  to  that  point  when 
Oxford  won  by  a  foul  Cambridge 
had  scored  seven  matches  to  Oxford's 
two.  There  had,  however,  been  other 
meetings  besides  the  matches.  Ox- 
ford had  meantime  twice  beaten 
Cambridge  for  the  Gold  Cup  at  the 
Thames  Begatta,  and  of  two  meetings 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  at  Henley 
each  boat  won  one  event;  besides 
two  other  wins  of  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge by  Oxford,  in  which  Cambridge 
put  in  no  appearance.     The  seven- 
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oar  episode  iu  1843  was  not  nomi- 
nally a  meeting  between  the  Univer- 
«ities  proper,  and  cannot  rank  as  a 
match.  The  Oxonians  were  a 
University  eight,  but  the  Gantabs 
were  the  'Oambridge  Subscription 
Booms'  of  London,  comprising 
oarsmen  both  past  and  present,  bat 
not  necessarily  the  exact  pick  of 
«ach  class,  thongh  they  had  thns 
doable  ranks  from  which  to  se- 
lect. 

From  1 829  to  1 8  39  there  had  been 
tv  costom,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  in 
the  absence  of  authentic  records, 
that  the  head  college  boat  of  each 
Uniyersify  shonld  meet  for  a  spin 
over  the  Henley  reach  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term.  Training  was 
not  thought  much  of  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  as  common  as  not  for  the 
boats  to  row  down  from  Oxford,  fifty 
miles,  to  the  scene  of  action,  over- 
night The  only  match  recorded  is 
that  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  v. 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in  1837,  won 
easily  by  the  former. 

It  was  the  lecorrence  of  these 
quasi-University  matches,  and  the 
desire  of  other  clubs  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  Universities  (for 
Cambridge  had,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  world,  beaten  the  &r-famed 
Leander  Club  in  a  match  from  West- 
minster to  Putney  in  1838),  that  in- 
dnoed  the  town  of  Henley  to  give 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cap,  open  to 
the  world,  first  rowed  for  in  1839, 
and  which  formed  the  nocleos  of 
future  Henley  regattas. 

Many  scientific  oarsmen  have 
puzzled  their  brains  to  discover  the 
reason  why  Cambridge,  after  show- 
ing on  the  whole  superiority  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  University  boat- 
racing,  should  in  the  later  twenty 
have  failed  to  hold  its  own,  and  for 
the  last  nine  years  should  have  been 
systematically  beaten. 

The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
small  volume  of  water  in  the  Cam  is 
not  so  suitable  for  learning  rowing 
in  the  modem  style  of  light  boats  as 
is  the  fuller  and  deeper  Isis.  Boats 
drag  heavily  on  narrow  and  shallow 
water,  and  feel  as  heavy  as  '  tubs ' 
even  when  they  are  racing  'shells.' 
When,  at  the  last,  the  crews  come  to 
race  on  deep  buoyant  water,  that 
crew  which  is  most  accustomed  to 


that  style  of  rowing  has  manifest 
advantage. 

In  olden  days  boats  were  so  heavy 
and  broad,  and  offered  such  resistance 
to  the  water  of  themselves,  that  the 
difference  between  deep  and  shallow 
water  was  not  so  appreciable ;  just 
as  two  runners  shod  with  heavy 
hobnailed  shooting-boots  would  not 
find  so  much  difference  between 
muddy  ground  and  li^ht  turf,  but  if 
they  changed  to  running-pamps  the 
consistency  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  practised  would  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  acquirement  of 
proper  action  and  strida 

Secondly,  in  these  days  cesspools 
sti  11  existed ;  the  Cam  was  not  a  public 
sewer  as  it  now  is,  silted  a  couple  of 
feet  shallower  than  its  former  normal 
depth. 

Thirdly,  Oxford  in  former  days 
had  petty  jealousies  and  disorgani- 
zations :  tUl  Shadwell  and  Menzies 
came  to  the  rescue  in  1843,  few  men 
were  taught  to  row,  or  chosen  for 
what  they  could  be  made  by  care  and 
coaching :  the  latter  art  was  hardly 
understood.  The  President  who 
got  into  office  divided  his  favours 
among  his  own  school  and  college 
friends,  and  rivalry  ran  high  between 
ex-Etonians  and  Westmonasterians. 

These  causes  can  explain,  to  a  great 
extent,  why  Cambridge  once  had  the 
upper  hand  and  subs^uently  lost 
it.  Want  of  success,  however,  of  late 
years  had  sown  demoralization  and 
wantof  confidence  among  Cambridge 
oarsmen.  They  changed  coach  after 
coach,  tactics  after  tactics,  but  with- 
out improvement;  rather  the  reverse, 
for  they  lost  even  the  common  appli- 
ances of  good  time  of  oars  and  form 
of  body.  This  year,  Mr.  G.  Morri- 
son, who  had,  while  President  of 
Oxford,  trained  the  winning  crews 
of  '61  and  '62,  went  down  to  Cam- 
bridge to  coach,  at  the  request  of 
their  President,  and  produced  a 
marked  improvement.  He  brought 
oat  a  neater  crew  than  the  Oxonians, 
though  not  so  powerful  a  one,  or  so 
aufait  at  rowmg  a  light  boat  upon 
deep  water.  The  crew  made  a 
good  race  for  two  miles,  and  none  can 
say  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
their  defeat  was  any  disgrace. 
The  authorities  of  Cambridge  are 
now  beginning  to  awake  to  a  sense 
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of  tbe  state  of  their  river,  and  the 
work  of  clearing  it  out  has  com- 
menoed.  By  next  year,  when  it 
will  have  been  deepened  and  widened , 
if  Cambridge  will  row  in  as  good 
form  as  they  did  this  year,  with  as 
able  a  ooach  to  gnide  them,  they 
will  as  likely  as  not  r^ain  thdr  old 
pride  of  placa 

The  race  this  year  was  a  very 
pretty  one  np  to  Chiswick  Eyot; 
the  pace  of  both  boats  was  aboye 
the  ayerage,  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  few  of 
the  accompanying  steamers  saw 
mnch  of  the  struggle.  Oxford  got 
the  best  of  the  start,  and  led  more 
or  lees  the  whole  way  to  Crayen 
Point  and  into  the  shoot  beyond  it. 
The  steering  of  both  boats  was  here 
yery  erratic,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
(Mord  steering  wide  to  the  right, 
into  the  Grab  Tree  bight,  were 
caQght  and  passed  by  (Sunbridge, 
and  off  the  Soap-works  were  a 
quarter  of  a  length  to  the  bad. 
Here  tiiey  came  with  a  rush,  and 
shot  Hammersmith  Bridge,  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  from  the  start, 
but  a  yard  behind,  and  went  in 
front  off  the  Doves  just  beyond.  It 
was  still  a  close  race  to  Chiswick 
Eyot,  but  Cambridge  had  so  far 
held  alongside  of  Oxford  simply  by 
dmt  of  rowing  three  or  four  strokes 
more  in  the  minute  than  the  others; 
oonsequentiy  they  were  the  first  to 
crack  under  the  severity  of  the 
pace.  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  shot  or  two  left  in  the  locker, 
sjid  forcing  the  pace  with  a  quick- 
ened stroke  as  theypaesed  the  Eyot, 
came  away  from  Cambridge,  who 
were  already  extended  to  their 
utmost,  and  led  by  a  clear  length  as 
they  crossed  to  the  Middlesex  shore 
in  Comey  Beach.  Up  the  broad 
water  to  Barnes  Bridge  they  im- 
proved their  position,  and  had  a 
good  three  lengths'  lead  as  they 
shot  the  shore  arch.  From  thence 
to  the  winning-post  they  had  all 
their  own  way,  and  won  by  six 
lengths  in  ao  min.  20  sec.  (not  20 
min.  5  sec.,  as  recorded  by  Benson's 
chronograph  and  other  timekeepers, 
who  probably  took  the  win  from 
the  usual  point  of  the  'Ship'  in- 
stead of  the  flag-boat  a  hundred 
yards   further  on).     But,  be  the 


time  what  it  may,  it  is  at  least  the 
best  on  record  of  any  that  have  be^i 
rowed  in  the  flood-tide,  and  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  1 863,  rowed  on 
a  strong  ebb  and  with  favouring 
breeze,  in  2  3  min.  6  sec.  &om  Barker's 
rails  (5  miles),  and  20  min.  5  see. 
Ax)m  the  Ship  to  Putney ;  the  last 
four  miles  and  a  quarter  which 
forms  the  standard  distance,  the 
same  as  rowed  this  year. 

But,  after  all,  the  time  of  a  race 
rowed  on  a  tideway  is  little  or  no 
criterion  of  a  boaf  s  capabilities,  so 
seldom  does  any  crew  manage  to 
secure  a  strong  tide  and  smooth 
water  at  the  right  moment     An 
afternoon  tide  always  runs  stronger 
than  a  morning  one,  i.e.,  those  tides 
which  fall  later  than  two  o'clock  are 
nearer  the  '  spring '  than  those  which 
are  at  their  height  before  noon,  and 
are  '  neaps.'   This  year  the  tide  was 
a  fair  one,  but  three  or  four  days 
beyond  the  spring-tide  (which  had 
been  on  the  Saturday),  and  thus, 
though  better  than  some  tides,  still 
not  one  of  the  best   The  race  being 
tisually  a  fixed  date,  Saturday  week 
before  Easter  (which  itself  varies  by 
the  new  moon),  has  generally  fallen 
upon  a  thorough  neap-tide:    this 
year  being  on  the  Wednesday  before 
the  usual  date  it  had  rather  a  bd;ter 
stream.    Moreover,  many  crews  in 
former  years— to  wit,  in  '60,  '65, 
'66,  &c  —  have   been   bullied    by 
steamers   overcrowding   them,  till 
the  tide  (a  neap  at  the  time)  had 
spent  and  almost  turned  before  a 
clear  field  had  been  secured  for  the 
start :  and  a  crew  is  not  worked  up 
to  complete  concert  pitch,  to  main- 
tain full  racing  pace  the  whole  way, 
till  the  last  day  or  two  of  training; 
hence,  at  the  time  of  spring-tide, 
a  week  before  the  race,  they  are 
rowing  but  half  speed  of  stroke.  Yet 
even  these  half-speed   strokes,  of 
about  34  and  35  a  minute,  have 
on  spring-tides  completely  eclipsed 
racing  records,  and  times  varying 
from  20  min.  20  sec.  to  19  min.  50 
sec.  have  been  accomplished  on  those 
terms  in  training,  while  20  min.  20 
sec.  is  the  quickest  record  for  a  race. 
At  the  same  time  no  disparagement 
is  meant  to  the  Oxonians  of  this 
year,  who  were,  though  rather  rough 
in  form,  considerably  above  tiie  ave- 
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rage  in  speed,  and  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  the  winning 
crews  of  '57,  '63,  and  '66,  which 
were  no  doubt  the  pick  of  those 
which  have  been  brought  out  since 
the  keelless  boat   has   come   into 


vogue. 

Two  points  come  into  strong 
relief  in  contemplating  the  subject 
of  Universi^  Baces:  one,  the  in- 
tense furore  of  the  populace  for  the 
event,  which  can  principally  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
test alone,  of  the  leading  items  of 
sport  in  the  season,  is  the  one  that 
cannot  be  'squared'  or  bought  at 
any  price.  A  well-known  turfite  of 
large  property  and  of  the  'leg' 
class,  whose  horses  run  in  and  out 
on  the  turf  in  a  manner  explicable 
only  to  their  owner,  having  lately 
lost  a  racing  trial  in  a  court  of  law, 
openly  attributed  his  failure  as  he 
left  the  court  to  having  recklessly 

neglected  to  '  square  the judge ' 

before  the  cause  came  on.  Such 
individuals  fEill  into  the  natural  yet 
very  uncharitable  error  of  esti- 
mating their  neighbours'  probity 
by  the  ratio  of  their  own ;  yet  the 
Barrallve  serves  to  show  the  too 
general  standard  of  morality  among 
professional  racing  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  appreciation  which 
the  more  fiur-dealing  public  accord 
to  a  race  which  is  oeyond  the  in- 
fluence and  contamination  of  the 
'legs.' 

Last  of  all,  the  populace  marvel 
and  applaud  the  stubborn,  bull- 
dog pertinacity  with  which  Cam- 
bridge year  after  year  come  up  again 
to  the  scratch,  saddened,  no  doubt, 
but  unsubdued  by  the  disaster. 
Characteristic  though  the  whole  race 
and  its  concomitants  is  from  first  to 
last  of  the  English,  and  of  no  other 


nation,  yet  this  one  feature  is  perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
all.  In  no  other  nation  would  such 
a  trait  be  found,  and,  without  dis- 
paraging other  clubs,  in  hardly  any 
other  society  even  of  England  itself. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  never  toaows  when 
he  is  bKBaten,  and  hence  can  never 
be  finally  crushed ;  the  same  spirit 
that  made  Oxford  steal  the  race 
from  the  fire  in  '65,  though  three 
lengths  behind  at  Hammersmith 
and  virtually  beaten  by  all  prece- 
dents of  bo^t-racing,  urges  Cam- 
bridge year  after  year  to  ignore  all 
idea  of  inferiority  and  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  with  new  hopes 
and  new  pains  in  store.  The  tide 
must  turn  in  time.  Considering  the 
extent  to  which  Cambridge  were 
handicapped  by  the  inferiority  of 
their  river,  their  crew  this  year  did 
them  as  much  and  more  credit  than 
did  the  Oxonian  boat  to  the  Isi^. 
There  is  no  school  like  adversity  to 
those  who  know  not  to  be  crushed 
or  cowed  by  it,  and  who,  not  scorning 
to  take  a  leaf  from  their  victors,  do 
their  best  to  repair  year  by  year  the 
weak  point  which  caused  their 
failure  the  year  before.  Cambridge 
will  yet  find  a  Zama  to  revenge 
CannsB  and  its  preceding  over- 
throws, and  like  her  prototype 

'  Per  damna,''per  caedes,  ab  Ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 

Merges  proftindo,  palchrlor  exiet,' 
Lnctere,  magno  proruet  integrum 
Cam  laade  Tietorem !' 

And  the  ovation  of  that  day  will 
go  far  to  atone  for  all  the  hardships 
and  disappointments  of  a  ten  years' 
uphill  struggle  with  luck,  demo- 
ralization, and  (pardon  the  bathos) 
the  shortcomings  of  a  navigable 
sewer ! 
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f  the  fall  tender-eyed  Qaeen  of  the  Night  : 
ing  to  loTeis  the  eyer-same  story, 
illing  with  dewdrops  the  lily-cups  white. 

in. 
hed  are  the  moorlands;  the  nightingale  kcepeth 
igil  alone,  as  he  plaintively  sings ;  f 

lor  the  ferns  eyery  grey  rahbit  sleepeth,  \ 

[onarchs  are  peasants,  and  peasants  are  kings. 

'  IV. 
ough  the  tall  chestnuts  the  night  breeze  is  straying, 
issing  their  leaves  and  their  pyramids  white ; 
oagh  the  tall  chestnuts  the  zephyrs  are  playing, 
porting  like  brownies  and  foys  in  the  night 


ler  the  chestnuts  we  wandered  a-dreaming, 
rue  friends,  and  lovers,  in  years  long  ago ; 
k  come  those  visions  to-night,  and,  in  seemiog, 
loyhood  has  come  again ;— would  it  were  so ! 


VI. 

i  yet  I  know  not — for  why  should  we,  wcepicg, 
ligh  for  the  past,  that  can  ne*er  come  again  ? 
ter  by  far  to  let  memory,  sleeping, 
jie  unawakened,  nor  murmur  in  vain ! 

A.  H.  B. 
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LONDON    SOCIETY. 


JUNE,  18  69. 


OXFORD  BEFORE  COMMEMORATION, 


BEACTT  ▲:  D  BKKB. 


HOW  to  see  Oxford,  and  when? 
Questions  to  be  carefallr  pon- 
dered by  the  Tisitor  who  meditates 
a  trip  to  the  old  nniversity  town 
apon  the  bonks  of  the  Isis ;  for  Ox- 
ford is  in  a  special  degree  dependent 
apon  contingencies  of  times  and 
seasons  for  the  impressions  which, 
YCfSu  xy.— Ha  xo. 


favonrable  or  nn&votirable,  she  mav 
leave  npon  the  stranger's  mind. 
Viewed  under  atmospheric  influ- 
ences of  an  untoward  natursi  when 
the  clear  brightness  of  early  October 
has  given  place  to  the  fogs  of  No- 
yember— and  an  Oxford  fog  in  point 
of  discomfort  is  second  only  to  a 
a  I 
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London  fog— that  seat  of  learning, 
which  boasts  of  King  Alfred  as  its 
founder,  is  about  the  most  nnin- 
Titing  place  conceiyable.   Its  grace- 
ful spires  and  beantifully-propor- 
tioned  towers  are  almost  lost  to 
Tiew  amid  the  general  opaqueness 
of  the  air.     Classical  piles  of  an- 
tique building,  which  under  happier 
aspects  are  rightly  called  majestic, 
seem  heavy  and  sombre,  while  the 
grsMsefol  corye  of  the  High  Street — 
which,  by-the-by,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala 
certainly  ought  to  celebrate  in  his 
*  Streets  of  tiie  World  '—simply  ap- 
pears   an    interminable    vista    of 
drizzle,   vapour,   and    misi     We 
might   perhaps  supplement   these 
brief  hints  as  to  when  Oxford  is  not 
to  be  visited,  by  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  o&er  con- 
ditions  than   those   of  time   and 
weather  must  be  fulfilled  if  it  is 
wished  for  an  excursion  to  that  uni- 
versity to  leave  a  pleasurable,  rather 
than  a  painful  effect  upon  the  me- 
mory. For  instance,  old  Brown,  the 
banker,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford 
some  two  years  ago,  and  the  three 
Miss    Bobinsons,  who  were   there 
chaperoned  by  a  judicious  aunt, 
just  a  year  ago,  would  give  you 
very  different  accounts  indeed  of 
the  city,  the  tmiversity,  and  their 
inhabitants.   If  Mr.  Brown's  opinion 
were  asked,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  record  a  verdict  of  an  extremely 
unfEivourable   nature.     The  place 
may  be  pretty  enot^h,  only  he  could 
see  precious  little  in  it    As  for  the 
undergraduates,  he  thought  them 
the  most  objectionable  set  of  young 
coxcombs    and    spendthrifts   with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  brought 
into  contact.    The  tradesmen  were 
all  swindlers,  and  the  college  tutors 
not  much  better.   But  tlien  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  asperity  of 
judgment  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
be  possibly  accounted  for  by  the 
&ct  that  the  sole  purpose  of  Mr. 
Brown's  visit  was  to  look  into  the 
affiurs  of  his  somewhat  extravagant 
son— a  process  which  involved  the 
liquidation  of   sundry  not  wholly 
insignificant  liabilities,  for  Brown 
junior  had  managed,  as  in  under- 
graduate parlance  it  is  termed, '  to 
nm  a  pretty  considerable  mucker.' 
On  the   other  hand«  the  Miss 


Robinsons  thought  everything  was 
perfectly  charming.  The  under- 
graduates were  delightful ;  the  balls 
were  perfection;  and  the  picnics 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Nuneham 
woods  were  divine;  for  the  time 
chosen  by  the  young  ladies  for  their 
visit  was  about  the  middle-June^ 
when  the  Oxford  Commemoration 
gaieties  were  in  full  swing,  and  their 
host  was  none  other  than  a  very 
&vourite  cousin,  the  son  of  that 
same  discreet  relative  under  whose 
espionage  their  academical  pil- 
gnniage  was  performed. 

Not  that  tcoBk  tiie  diversity  of 
these  expeiienoeBwe  would  lead  our 
readers  to  infer  that  we  recommend 
them  to  choose  the  celebration  of 
the  Encoenia,  or,  as  it  is  more  comr 
monly  known.  Commemoration,  for 
the  occasion  of  their  visit  On  the 
other  hand,  we  most  distinctly 
would  not  Any  person  who  would 
take  our  advice  would  indeed 
manage  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  Oxford  when  clad  in  its  sum- 
mer dress,  but  would  also  so  time 
his  visit  that  he  escapes  the  con- 
summate boredom  of  the  great  an« 
nual  academical  carnival.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
intelligent  stranger  wishes  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  life  of  Oxford  at  this 
agreeable  period  of  the  year;  let  it 
be  further  laid  down  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  take  his  pleasure  leisurely, 
and  that  he  is  systematically  op- 
posed to  indecent  haste  when  the 
object  is  eigoyment  Judged  by 
these  canons— and  we  take  it  they 
are  tiie  true  ones— Commemoration 
is  a  gigantic  imposition— a  tradi- 
tional delusion.  In  the  first  place, 
Oxford  under  her  customary  garb 
is  not  seen  at  all,  and  persons  who 
trust  to  tiieir  Commemoration  expe- 
rience for  true  and  accurate  ideas  of 
academical  life  are  miserably  de- 
ceived. In  the  second  place,  the 
relentless  manner  in  which  the 
stranger  is  hurried  through  all  kinds 
of  ordeals,  miscalled  those  of  plea- 
sure, precludes  the  idea  of  genuine 
ei^'oyment  He  is  made  to  dance 
all  night;  he  is  roused  up  at  un- 
seasonable hours  for  a  heavy  and 
indigestible  breakfest ;  he  is  dragged 
about  and  ruthlessly  lionized  during 
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the  whole  of  the  morning,  suffering, 
not  improhably,  firom  the  combined 
pangs  of  ennui  and  dyspepsia.  At 
one  he  is  made  to  sit  down  to  lunch ; 
liien  comes  a  flower-show  ;  then,  at 
half-past  fiye,  dinner ;  then  private 
theatricals,  and,  to  wind  up  all, 
perhaps  another  ball,  while  the 
next  morning  is  the  signal  for  the 
recommencement  of  the  perform* 
ance  da  capo.  If  this  account  ap- 
pears to  have  the  demerit  of  cy- 
nicism, it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
truth. 

But  Oxford  preparing  for  Com- 
memoration is  a  very  different  thing 
indeed  from  Oxford  in  the  midst  of 
Commemoration.  If  the  latter  is 
only  spurious  delectation,  the  former 
is  certainly  genuine.  Three  days  of 
summer  weather,  then  —  to  stay 
more  than  three  days  in  Oxford  at 
a  time  is  a  great  mistake,  for  in 
taking  one's  pleasure,  as  in  eating 
one's  dinner,  one  ought  to  leave  off 
with  an  appetite  —  are  a  really 
thorough  treat.  As  a  inile  the  time 
io  be  chosen  is  very  early  in 
June,  when  the  sun  seems  brighter, 
while  the  air  withal  is  fresher— 
when  the  foliage  on  the  trees  is 
greener,  and  the  birds  sing  more 
merrily  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Whether  as  regards  in- 
animate nature  or  animate,  that  is 
the  season  when  the  life-blood  of 
Oxford  seems  the  fullest  in  the  veins, 
and  when  the  pulses  beat  the  quick- 
-est  and  the  strongest.  Then  is  the 
time  when  her  sons  are  busiest  on 
the  river,  on  the  Cowley  Cricket 
Oround,  ay,  and  even  in  that  dismal 
haunt  of  examiner  and  examinees, 
the  schools— the  time,  in  fact,  when 
the  academical  year  is  just  culmi- 
nating, and  when,  as  a  consequence, 
the  scene  is  the  most  interesting 
and  active.  If  in  October  Oxford 
18  visited  by  some  beautiftd  days  of 
sunshine— if  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  colleges  are  lovely  to  look  upon, 
olad  in  a  dress  of  red  autumnal 
creepers,  which  the  sun  seems  to 
light  up  with  gold— if  even  then 
the  river  swarms  with  boats,  and 
the  captains  of  crews  are  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  promising  re- 
cruits— its  attractions  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  early  June, 
49imply  because  one  does  not  then 


find  every  side  of  university  life  so 
fully  represented. 

The  obh'ging  reader  will  perhaps 
kindly  imagine  that  we  havo  aiTived 
in  Oxford  about  that  tii 
have  indicated.  The  s^ 
clear,  and  the  sun  scoi 
the  hour  is  four  p.m 
taken  up  our  quarters 
the  only  genuine  Oxfor 
remaining,  for  the  Sta 
place  to  the  Clarendon, 
Angel  is  being  pulled  d 
way  for  the  Examinat 
A  novel  edifice  of  imp 
sions,  the  Bandolph,  ht 
structed ;  but  as  we  ol 
dple  to  these  somewha 
and  usually  inhospitab 
of  which  the  propriety 

C'es,  we  stick  firmly 
may  live  there  li 
and,  if  you  pay  for  it  i 
you  are  only  doing  whi 
do  elsewhere,  and  tb 
certainly  becni  worth 
Moreover  the  waiters 
their  best  to  make  you 
and  succeed;  while  tiic 
times  redolent  of  cig 
also  redolent  of  classic 
We  glance  idly  up  ar 
High — Oxford  etymolo 
ellipse  the  *  street  '—an 
us  that  a  stroll  might 
'  Lodgings  for  Commemi 
superscription  borne  oi 
which  is  hung  up  in 
window.  We  pass  o; 
the  lodging  propriety 
their  harvest— a  very  i 
while  the  sun  shines, 
has  to  elax)se  before  Coi 
is  due;  but,  notwiths 
we  notice  that  there  ar^ 
have  already  learned  1 
wisdom  which  we  have 
— that  it  is  better  to 
before  than  during  Coi 
—for  we  meet  with  m 
group  composed  obvion 
piloted  by  academical 
we  look  up,  on  our  rigl 
our  left,  we  shall  see  1 
taking  his  ease  in  t 
summer  fashion  of  the 
outside  the  windows 
may  see  a  delicatel: 
iron  frame.  A  red  dai 
constitutes  a  species  oi 
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with  arms  recmnbent  upon  ibis, 
dog-like  as  the  watchman  in  the 
A^memnon,  the  nndergradnate  of 
the  period  ta^es,  from  his  lofty  post, 
his  snrvey  of  the  situation.  He  is 
not  alone,  for  a  friend  shares  with 
him  the  comfortable  appendage 
mentioned  above.  A  silver — we 
will  call  it  silver  for  the  poetry  of 
the  thing — tankard  lies  between 
them,  containing  claret-cup;  a  pipe 
—young  Oxford  affects  pipes  in  pre- 
ference to  cigais,  when  within  the 
prednots  of  his  university— hangs 
languidly  from  the  mouth  of  each, 
ana  the  pair  are  indulging  in  their 
comments  and  criticisms  upon  those 
who  pass  below.  These  two  young 
gentlemen  are  rather  by  way  of 
being  exquisites ;  and  if  they  find 
a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  scene 
around  them,  it  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  they  also  find  a  plea- 
sure in  glancing  down  at  their  own 
foutless  clothes;  for  in  this  fieushion 
does  Toung  Oxford  delight  to  take 
his  ease. 

Oxford  has  been  called  the  City 
of  Spires ;  with  as  much  propriety 
might  it  be  called  the  Oity  of  Bells. 
From  noon  to  night,  from  mom  to 
to  dewy  eve,  the  air  is  seldom  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  tintinabulation. 
When  we  awake  from  our  comfort- 
able slumbers  to-morrow  morning, 
it  will  be  at  the  smnmonses,  needed 
or  not,  of  *  those  chapel  bells ;'  and 
now,  as  we  stroll  in  the  beautiful 
summer  afternoon,  gazing  the  while 
upon  every  conceivable  development 
of  academical  life,  young  and  old, 
grave  and  gay — dear  as  the  sound 
of  silver,  from  many  a  tower,  borne 
over  the  stately  elmsof  many  a  college 
garden,  we  hear  the  musicid  message 
which  tells  us  that  the  hour  of  even- 
ing chapel  is  near  at  hand.  Not  by 
any  means  a  popular  institution  are 
these  vespers  during  summer  time, 
for  Young  Oxford  enjoys  having  its 
afternoons  uninterrupted  by  any 
such  roll-call.  Still,  college  or- 
dinances, with  their  inexorable 
lautine,  require,  as  a  rule,  one  at- 
tendance daily  at  the  chapel ;  and  if 
that  attendance  has  not  been  given 
before  the  day  has  begun,  it  must  be 
volunteered  as  it  is  drawing  to  its 
0I06&  Here  as  we  stand  in  our 
station  in  the  High,  we  have  a 


capital  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  undergraduate,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  graduate  world,  returning 
en  route  to  those  organ  -  pealing, 
dimly-lighted  shrines.  From  the 
river,  from  the  cricket-ground,  from 
basking  like  water-lilies  in  pleasant 
punts  on  the  Cherwell,  and  from 
serenelv  defending  their  wickets  on 
the  Bullingdon  Ground, 

*  While  the  Battrees  of  the  period 
Bowled  them  hla  peculiar  twisters;' 

fh)m  constitutionals,  from  cross- 
country larks,  on  some  of  Charley 
Symonds*  nags,  from  quiet  drives 
through  Nuneham  Park,  the  under- 
graduate world  streams  in  to  cha- 
pel—some slowly  and  rductantly, 
others  as  taking  a  pride  in  being 
present  at  the  coming  ceremony* 
For  in  the  undergraduate  commu- 
nity the  ritualistic  element  is  more 
or  less  represented ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  artides  ^in  the  creed  of  under- 
graduate ritualism  never  to  miss  an 
evenmg  servica  We  cannot  pretend 
to  have  much  sympathy  with  this 
phase  of  university  bfe.  Tour  youth- 
ful ritualist  is  very  likdy  only  pass- 
ing through  a  short-lived  stage ;  but 
while  it  lasts  it  is  an  unpleasant 
one— unpleasant  to  the  verge  of 
absurdity.  Those  two  young  gen- 
tlemen who  walk  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  are  two  sped- 
mens  of  this  type,  Messrs.  Beredos 
and  Mullion,  of  St.  Ambrose.  Their 
dress  is  sombre,  but  they  each  of 
them  wear  rather  massive  watch- 
chains,  bedecked  with  crosses  and 
sundry  apostolical  devices.  Having 
spent  their  twelve  terms  within  the 
walls  of  their  college,  they  are  now 
in  lodgings,  and  strange  stories  are 
told  of  the  mock  priestly  scenes  en- 
acted by  this  enthusiastio  pdr,  for 
they  have  taken  up  their  habitation 
together.  It  is  believed,  and  be- 
lieved on  good  authority,  that  if  you 
got  the  chance  of  examining  tho 
contents  of  their  wardrobe,  you 
would  come  across  sto]es  and  vest- 
ments of  marvellous  cut,  and  multi- 
tudinous hues.  It  is  also  reported 
that  if  you  could  gain  an  entrde  to 
their  apartments  at  certain  hours, 
you  might  see  strange  scenes  of  de- 
votion celebrated— wonderfdl  obd- 
sances  performed.    Each  of  them 
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^80  happens  to  be  great  in  the  way 
of  Yocal  mndo;  and  if  they  accele- 
rate their  steps  now.  it  is  Ihat  th^y 
may  not  &il  to  take  their  places 
among  the  chapel  choir.  When 
there,  they  will  make  themselyes 
eonspionons  by  the  oomplexiiy  of 
the  religions  evolutions  and  ma- 
noenyres  through  which  they  will 
go,  by  the  somewhat  obtmsiye  audi- 
bility of  tone  with  which  they  will 
repeat  the  responses,  and  the  un- 
flagging energy  which  they  will  dis- 
play when  the  anthem  is  sung.  The 
chapel  bell  has  only  four  minutes 
more  to  ring,  when  a  light  dog-cart 
drives  up  to  the  college-gates:  a 
neatly  got-up  groom  is  in  waiting, 
and  two  young  gentlemen  get  down. 
These  areJMessrs.  Dashville  and  Fen- 
ton,  two  college  intimates,  of  a  very 
-different  stamp  from  our  ritualistio 
young  Mends.  They  are  in  a  great 
hurry:  the  reins  are  thrown  to  the 
Automedon  who  stands  close  by,  and 
the  pair  hurry  off  to  put  on  their 
gowns.  Only  a  minute  more.  They 
are  seen  rushiDg  down  their  respec- 
tive staircases:  now  they  are  at  the 
ohapel  door,  and  have  saved  their 
distance  by  a  second  or  two — a  fact 
upon  which,  as  they  walk  up  the 
aisle  to  take  their  seats,  th^  con- 
gratulate themselves  not  a  little: 
for  our  two  Mends— of  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  from  Beredos  and  Mul- 
ilion— have  been  told  by  the  Dean  of 
the  college,  that  unless  they  manage 
to  keep  one  chapel  per  diem  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  they  will 
assuredly,  out  of  regard  to  one  or 
two  little  irregularities,  be  sent 
•down  at  once.  The  warning  has 
had  the  desired  effect ;  and  though, 
as  Mr.  Dashville  says,  after  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  to  Mr.  Fenton,  they 
have  only  done  it  by  a  shave,  it  has 
been  done  after  all. 

The  last  of  the  chapel  bells  are 
hushed,  and  we  stroll  back  to  the 
Mitre  to  dress  for  dinner,  for  to- 
night we  dine,  by  appointment,  with 
the  Bev.  Percy  Bulteel,  fellow  and 
.senior  tutor  of  St  Ambrose.  As  we 
reach  our  Mend  the  Bev.  Percy's 
rooms,  we  find  him  deep  in  exami- 
nation papers:  for,  as  he  tells  us, 
*  Moderations  are  on,'  and  he  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  moderator.    Ajpropos  of  a 


celebrity  who  is  both  an  examiner 
and  a  don,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words  towards  correcting  a 
mistake,  deplorably  prevalent,  touch- 
ing this  bifold  chflu»cter.  During 
the  last  twenty  years— especially 
during  the  last  ten— a  very  marked 
change  has  come  over  the  composi- 
tion of  the  genus  'Don.'  It  has 
ceased  to  be  at  all  wholly  made  of 
those  crusty,  cross-grained  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  living  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  with  no  sympathies 
and  no  experiences  beyond  such  as 
are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  all  the 
regulation  stories  of  coll^^  life. 
Instead,  we  shall  now  find,  as  a  rule, 
the  tenants  of  an  Oxford  common 
room  not  differing  very  materially 
in  kind  from  highly-educated  gen- 
tlemen elsewhere;  while  the  exa- 
miner of  the  period  has  emphati- 
cally ceased  to  be  that  natural  foe 
to  the  whole  kind  of  undergradu- 
ates which  the  uninitiated  love  to 
fancy  that  he  constitutes.  He 
plucks,  and  must  pluck  occasionally 
— *  plough '  they  call  it  now,  but  the 
difference  in  nomenclature  does  not 
chaoge  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
proceeding— but  he  does  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  more  pity  than 
anger  at  undergraduate  ignorance. 
An  admirable  type  of  the  new 
Oxford  fellow  is  the  Bev.  Percy 
Bulteel :  young  —  he  is  scarcely 
more  than  five-and-thirty,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  an  admirable 
oar,  and  a  thorough-going  gentle- 
man. The  story  runs  that,  not  very 
long  ago,  a  staid  and  somewhat  stem 
Paterfamilias  brought  up  his  eldest 
son  to  matriculate  at  St  Ambrose. 
He  arrived  at  a  singularly  untoward 
time,  2*30  in  the  afternoon,  when 
full  swing  is  being  ffiven  to  the 
physical  as  distinguished  from  the 
mtellectual  energies  of  Oxford. 

'  Is  the  Dean  in?*  asked  Pater&- 
milias  of  the  porter. 

*  No,  sir/  was  the  reply.  '  Won't 
be  in  till  chapel  time,  for  he  has 
gone  down  to  Cowley  to  coach  the 
Eleven.' 

*  The  senior  tutor  then  ? 

*  He's  on  the  river  with  the  Eight, 
sir/  was  the  reply  to  this  further 
query. 

Mr.  Bulteel  tells  us  the  anecdote, 
and  also  relates  to  us  how,  when 
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Mr.  JoDes  finally  committed  his  son 
to  tho  care  of  the  authorities  of  St 
Ambrose^  he  did  so  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  hope  that  he 
might  not  be  led  astray  by  his  love 
for  athletic  pnrsuitB  to  neglect  his 
academical  studies.  Not  much  fear 
of  that,  however ;  for  Mr.  Bulteel 
is  not  only  the  most  active  college 
tutor  but  the  best  private  coach  in 
Oxford. 

St  Ambrose  dining-hall  is  not 
troubled  with  a  large  attendance  of 
undergraduates  iust  now :  for  in  the 


fine  days  and  long  evenings  of 
summer,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fashion  for  those  who  are  not  vindi- 
cating the  prestige  of  their  college 
upon  the  cricket^ground,  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  agreeable  sylvaxi 
retreat  for  the  purpose  of  an  early 
afternoon  repast,  to  be  followed  by  a 
substantial  supper — o  nodes  comet- 
que  deum — when  they  return  to 
collega  They  then  pull  down  to 
Sandford  Lasher,  where  the  double 
object  ia  achieved,  of  getting  the 
best  dip  possible  in  the  Isis  and  of 


m  THE  oomcoH  Booar. 


eating  the  most  delicious  of  eels ;  or 
perhaps  to  Godstowe,  the  traditional 
prison-house  of  Fair  Bosamond, 
whither  they  row  under  the  shade 
^murmuring  lime-trees,  or  drive  in 
one  of  those  snug  little  basket-car- 
riages, which,  from  their  abundance 
in  Oxford  during  the  summer-time, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
manufactured  for  the  special  conve- 
nience of  the  undergraduate.  Others 
there  are,  too—rajyvdijuvenes,  in  ihe 


questionable  Latinity  of  the  author 
of  'Verses*  and  Translation,'— the 
elite f  in  their  own  estimation,  of  the 
University,  members  of  a  club 
known  as  the  '  BuUingdon,'  which 
boasts  of  a  cricket-ground  of  its 
own,  and  a  bam  for  a  dining- 
place. 

But  by  this  time  we  have  been 
introduced  to  the  senior  fellow  at 
the  St  Ambrose  high-table,  and 
dinner  is  abready  ahnost  over.    We 
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wind  up  with  some  choice  Stilton, 
and  a  wine-glass  of  that  yery  parti- 
cular old  ale  upon  which  the  cellars 
of  Si  Ambro^  pride  themselves, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  we  haye 
taken  our  seats  at  the  mahogany 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  common 
room,  which  we  enter  after  haying 
surmounted  a  long  flight  of  stairs. 
The  table  in  question  is  laid  for  des- 
sert: the  windows  are  open,  and 
through  them  we  gaze  oyer  the  top3 
of  graceful  trees,  past  a  beautind 
lawn— the  '  Fellows*  garden  '—upon 
the  towers  of  All  Souls.  Obliquely 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream 
in  upon  us,  reflecting  themselyes 
upon  the  glossy  mahogany,  and 
lighting  up  the  claret  jugs  with  a 
ruby  lustre.  Could  anything  be 
more  attractiye?  As  visitors,  we  are 
made  the  most  of,  and,  with  a  placid 
sense  of  enjoyment,  we  sip  our  La- 
fitte— St.  Ambrose  is  fEuned  for  its 
wine  of  this  vintage — ^with  a  sense 
of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  with  a 
conviction  that  of  all  lives  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  well-to-do  Oxford 
fbllow  is  the  most  purely  pleasur- 
able. ^  And  so,  perhaps,  it  is,  though 
after  a  time  just  a  little  monoto- 
nous: for  there  is  much  sameness 
in  the  society  of  most  universily 
common  rooms.  Ah,  those  common 
rooms!  what  different  spectacles 
have  they  witnessed !  For  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  wholly 
devoted  to  the  agreeable  conversa- 
tion and  the  consumption  of  the 
excellent  beverages  which  are  this 
evening  de  rigueur.  They  are  also 
the  stem  tribunals  from  which  jus- 
tice is  meted  out  to  peccant  under- 
graduates, as  well  as  decorous  feast- 
ing halls  to  judicial  dons.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  term,  an  institu- 
tion, known  in  the  different  colleges 
by  the  name  of  'Collections,'  is 
celebrated,— a  kind  of  examination 
at  which  the  intellectual  progress 
made  by  the  student  is  tested,  and 
his  moral  deportment  criticized. 
Paper  work  is  succeeded  by  vivd 
voce,  and  very  abominable  to  the 
majority  of  undergraduates  this 
latter  ordeal  is.  Mr.  Sportoke,  we 
will  imagine,  has  just  received  a 
summons  from  the  college  porter 
before  those  grave  and  reverend 
seignors,  who  are  going  to  pass 


their  judgment  upon  his  conduct 
during  the  past  term. 

'  Has  Mr.  Sportoke,'  inquires  the 
head  of  the  college,  whether  he  be 
entitled  pnncipal,  master,  or  pro- 
yost,  of  the  dean, '  been  tolerably 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel?* 

The  question  is  of  course  merely 
formal,  for  the  answer  has  been 
arranged  already  between  the  two 
dignitaries. 

'  I  regret  to  say,'  replies  the  dean, 
'  that  Mr.  Sportoke  nas  given  me 
much  dissati^Eaction  in  this  respect' 

The  provost,  if  provost  he  be, 
shakes  his  head  gloomily  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  then  appeals  to  the 
senior  tutor. 

'I  hope,'  is  the  sanguine  tone  in 
which  his  inquiry  is  propounded, 
'  that  Mr.  Sportoke  has  made  satis- 
factory progress  with  his  college 
lectures?' 

But  the  answer  here  again  is  not 
exactly  what   the  interrogator  ex- 

Sressed  himself  as  anticipating ;  and 
le  unlucky  Sportoke  is  informed 
that  a  continuance  of  such  habits  is 
not  to  be  tolerated :  that  discijpline 
will  be  upset,  and  that  a  repetition 
of  such  offences  will  be  met  with 
immediate  and  relentless  rustici^ 
UoxL—Exit  Sportoke.  Our  Mend 
Mr.  Bulteel  informs  us  that  some 
such  scene  as  this  has  occurred  on 
this  very  spot  that  morning.  We 
express  our  surprise,  and  sip  our 
clfuret. 

But  the  races  are  going  on,  and 
'  we  determine  to  ramble  down  to  the 
river's  banks.  En  rouie  thither  we 
meet  several  groups  bound  in  the 
same  direction.  But  the  surpassing 
loveliness  of  Christ  Church  meadows 
on  this  divine  evening  arrests  us 
even  more  than  our  fellow-travellers. 
Where  is  there  such  a  noble  avenue 
to  be  found  as  that  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  'Broad  Walk?* 
QsxL  Eensmgton  Gardens  show  any- 
thing to  equal  it  ?  Where  will  yon 
see  trees  of  nobler  girth,  of  more 
plentiful  or  more  verdant  umbrage  ? 
And  then  the  evening  air  is  heavy 
with  odours,  and  louder  even  than 
the  light  laugh  of  the  undergraduate 
is  h^rd  the  opening  note  of  the 
shrill  musical  nightingale.  But 
here  we  are  on  the  St.  Ambrose 
barge,  and  the  boats  are  just  com- 
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menciDg  to  row  down  to  Iffley,  the 
startmg-place.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  desoriDe  the  race.  That  has  been 
done  already  passim  usque  ad  nau" 
$eam :  we  will  merely  for  a  moment 
glance  around  at  the  spectators. 
That   rather  ancient  gentleman  is 


one  of  the  oldest  reddents  in  the 
University  —  quite  an  academioal 
troglodyte ;  he  gained  his  fellowship 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  he  never  leaves  his  ooU^;e, 
except  for  a  month  in  August,  a 
fortoight  of  which  he  spends  with  a 


o^  x.ih  LMAb^bav  UAUoi:. 


brother  who  has  a  living  in  Com- 
wall,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  his  attendance 
upon  a  paralytic  sister  at  Leaming- 
ton. His  Cornwall  brother,  how- 
ever, has  daughters  —  two  very 
pretty  girls,  whom  this  venerable 
old  gentleman,  by  way  of  fulfilling 
all  his  duties  to  his  relations,  in- 
vites to  spend  a  fortm'ght  with  him 


every  year  at  Oxford,  under  the  care 
of  their  mother :  and  at  the  present 
instant  these  two  young  and  chann- 
ing  ladies  are  with  him  on  the  col- 
lege barge,  for  a  headache  prevents 
Mrs.  Esmond  from  coming  out,  and 
the  two  Miss  Esmonds  would  not 
lose  an  evening  of  the  races  for  any 
consideration.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  their  aged  and  reverend  undo 
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is— as  iDcked  he  looks—somewhat 
out  of  his  element  amid  this  merry 
and  friyolons  crowd ;  bnt  he  lool^ 
upon  the  discomfort  as  adnl^to  lus 
ftmdily,  and  he  oongratolates  him- 
self npon  the  circumstance  that  a 
year  more  must  pass  before  another 
Jnne  comes  round.  As  for  enter- 
taining his  nieces  actually  at  Com- 
memoration, nothing  will  induce 
biTn  to  do  that :  so  he  effects  this 
kind  of  compromise  with  their  tastes 
for  academi^  dissipation^  andgiyes 
them  just  a  foretaste  of  these  gaieties 
— a  piece  of  diplomacy  upon  which 
we  congratulate  him,  and  for  which 
the  young  ladies  ought  also  to  be 
thankful,  for  reasons  mentioned 
aboye — sua  ni  bona  norint. 

Other  fellows  of  C!olleges  there  are 
younger  indeed  by  much,  as  well  as 
certain  more  sapient  undergraduates, 
who  knowing  well,  from  painful  ex- 
perience, the  utter  misery  of  enter- 
taining friends  at  Commemoration, 
transfer  their  hospitality  to  the  fort- 
night preceding  it.  So  that  alto- 
gether there  is  no  lack  of  muslin 
dresses,  of  bright  young  flEUses,  or 
of  opportunity  for  ruining  (me- 
self  m  the  matter  of  gloyes:  for 
what  young  lady  eyer  witnessed  a 
boat  race  without  wishing  to  back 
her  opinion  in  Houbigant's  wares? 

Well,  the  race  is  oyer  now;  we 
do  not  much  care  who  has  bumped 
whom,  whether  Trinity  heads  the 
ziyer,  or  Corpus,  or  Queen's:  and 
we  are  not  gomg  to  attempt  to  relate 
the  maryeUous  struggle  between 
Brasenoee  and  Exeter,  which  took 
place  at  the  Gut,  or  at  Sander's 
barge.  It  is  quite  enough  to  know 
that  the  contest  is  ended,  and  that 
we  may  stroll  Mitre-wards,  or,  if  you 
like  it  best,  into  College,  where  we 
shall  doubtless  find  some  hospitable 
undergraduate  who  will  giye  us*  a 
cool  draught  of  Moselle  cup,  or  of 
the  more  homely  bitter,  for  our 
fauces  begin  to  grow  aridce.  As 
we  re-enter  the  High  Street  we 
hear  the  echoing  of  a  horn,  we  look 
down,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  eyening 
see  the  St  Ambrose  College  Cricket 
drag  driying  towards  us,  while  we 
ourselyes  haye  taken  up  our  station 
on  the  Si  Ambrose  steps.  And  here 
the  Eleyen  with  their  niends  alight 
^h^  haye  won  their  match,  haye 


dined  on  their  ground,  and  are 
.^nerally  in  high  feather.  Ah,  there 
IS  another  drag!  Come  from  the 
same  haunt  of  cricketers,  and  as  we 
stand  here,  yet  another.  The  place 
is  aliye  with  them,  and  yery  pleasant 
indications  of  undergraduate  anima- 
tion they  are — indications,  more- 
oyer,  which,  had  we  deferred  our 
yisit  till  the  time  when  Commemo- 
ration was  in  full  swing,  we  should 
neyer  haye  seen.  It  is  almost  dark 
now,  but  the  air  seems  full  of  life 
for  all  that. 

As  we  stand  on  the  St  Ambrose 
steps  we  think  we  recognize  a  form 
of  an  old  college  friend— a  yery  great 
intimate  indeed  in  the  days  when 
Plancus  was  Consul.  He  comes 
nearer;  it  is,  it  is,  old  Jones;  but 
he  is  not  alone ;  on  his  arm  there 
trips  a  neat,  nattily-dressed,  little 
form. 

'  Jones,  old  fellow,'  we  say,  as  we 
greet  him, '  is  that  you?'        ' 

As  Jones  returns  our  salutation, 
he  introduces  us  to  the  little  figure 
we  had  already  noticed,  which 
belonged  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Mrs.  Jones. 

'Tou  see,'  he  tells  us,  'I  haye 
come  up  from  Hocus-cum-Pocus — 
by-the-by  I  haye  the  liying— to 
take  my  masters  (i.  e,  the  degree  of 
M.A.),  and  as  I  neyer  could  stand 
Commemoration,  I  chose  this,  as  I 
think,  the  pleesantest  of  all  times, 
and  I  haye  brought  my  wife  with 
me.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  go 
through  the  formality  at  nine  a.m. 
to-morrow?' 

We  promise,  and  Jones  passes  on. 

As  we  return  to  the  Mitre  we  find 
a  number  of  letters  awaiting  us  from 
different  townsmen  who  haye  known 
us  years  ago  in  our  undergraduate 
days,  and  who  also  let  lodgings, 
wanting  to  know  whether  we  should 
like  capital  accommodation  for  Com- 
memoration. On  this  point  we  haye 
already  enunciated  our  opinions,  so 
that  uiey  need  not  be  reiterated 
here. 

We  are  in  the  schools  quad,  fiuth- 
f  ul  to  our  appointment  with  Jones. 
We  could  not  haye  timed  our  yisit 
thither  better,  for  not  only  shall  we 
haye  the  opportuniiy  of  witnessing 
the  confemng  of  the  degrees,  but 
we  see  a  host  of  youths  who  are  at 
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present  engaged  in  endeayonring  to 
pass  the  ordeal  which  must  ineTi- 
tably  be  undergone  before  those 
degrees  can  be  received.  As  we  pass 
through  the  large  quadrangle  we 
meet  on  every  side  a  variety  of  white- 
ohokered  youths  just  on  the  point  of 
entering  tiiie  schools :  some  are  in  for 
*  Greats/— such  in  the  slang  of  the 

Slace  is  the  final  examination  for 
egree  called—others  for  modera- 
tion. The  expression  of  the  different 
countenances  which  greet  us  is  a 
genuine  study.  There  is  the  lan- 
guidly confident^  or  seemingly  quite 
careless  passman,  who  wanders  up  to 
the  door,  chats  with  a  friend  or  two, 
and  then  walks  in;  there  is  the 
nervous  candidate,  who  busies  him- 
self to  the  last  moment  with  master- 
ing, or  endeavouring  to  master,  some 
mysterious  Tnemoria  technica,  which 
contains  in  a  few  unintelligible  words 
the  chief  points  of  the  ethics,  or  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Testament 
tiistory.  But  we  take  leave  of  these 
and  hurry  to  the  building  where 
degrees  are  to  be  given. 

Making  our  way  in  through  a 
troop  of  undergraduates,  some  to 
turn  out  full-fledged  B.A.S,  who 
stand  round  the  door  discussing  the 
class  list,  the  prospect  of  So-and-so 
getting  his  fellowship,  and  of  the 
approaching  Commemoration  being 
gay,  or  the  reverse,  we  discern 
Jones,  in  the  midst  of  several  other 
incipient  M.A.S  struggling  into  a 
bachelor's  gown,  hired  by  hin,  with 
the  regulation  rabbit-skin  hood,  for 
a  modest  consideration,  of  the  oblig- 
ing clerk  of  the  schools,  who  stands 
dose  by.  He  beckons  us  to  his  side, 
and  we  walk  out  of  the  vestibule 
into  Convocation  House  itself. 
We  take  up  our  position  close  by 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  come  to  see 
her  lord  and  master  achieve  the  last 
honours  that  the  Universiiy  can 
bestow  upon  him,  unless,  indeed, 
Jones,  in  days  yet  to  come,  receives 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  or 
D.O.L.— a  contingency,  which,  look- 
ing back  on  our  old  chum's  academi- 
cal achievements,  we  mentally  decide 
with  ourselves  is  the  reverse  of  pro- 
babla  Convocation  House  itself  is 
imposing,  rather  from  Hie  dignity  of 
the  ceremonies  celebrated  within  its 
precincts,  than  for  the  aspect  of  the 


mere  edifice.  Up  and  down  either 
sides  are  ranged  long  oaken  benches 
placed  there  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  witness  the  ordi- 
nance undergone.  At  the  top  of  the 
room— for  room  it  really  is — on  a 

ries  of  throne  slightly  elevated 
'e  the  remainder  of  the  floor,  is 
seated  the  Yice-Chancellor,  sup- 
ported on  his  left  and  right  by  the 
two  Proctors.  At  the  bottom  stand 
the  Deans  of  different  Colleges,  who 
introduce  to  the  said  Vice-chancellor 
the  undergraduates  and  graduates 
of  their  respective  colleges,  who  are 
aspirants  for  the  various  degrees. 
We  must  suppose  that  all  the  fees 
have  been  paid  in  the  above-men- 
tioned ante-room  to  a  certain 
academical  dignitary  who  is  en- 
sconced in  a  little  oaken  box.  This 
being  done  nothing  remains  but  to 
be  formally  presented  to  the  virtual 
head  of  the  University,  and  to  be 
saluted  a  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  or  whatever  other  title 
may  have  been  assumed.  As  it 
happens,  there  are  a  good  many 
degrees  to  be  conferred  to-day.  The 
first  who  go  up  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
oellor,  and  after  a  long  beatification 
pronounced  u^n  them  by  him,  de- 
part glorying  m  the  appendage  of 
D.D.,  are  two  country  schoolmasters, 
andoneortwooldrectors.  Next  come 
the  masters— a  formidable  batch. 
The  'Dean  of  Balliol'  is  the  name 
called  out  by  the  University  oflScer 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Proctor, 
and  the  Dean  of  Balliol  accordingly 
makes  his  appearance.  Then  ensues 
a  slight  iktm  colloquy  between 
himself  and  the  Yice-Chancellor, 
finally  he  presents  his  different 
charges;  they  kneel  down,  after 
having  gone  through  the  formality 
of  taking  an  oath  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  never  conspire  a^unst  the 
Church  or  Queen,  and,  rising  up, 
depart  After  a  little  waiting  the 
D^  of  St.  Tristram  brings  forward 
our  ftiend  Jones,  who,  submitting  to 
the  same  ceremony,  takes  upon  hmi- 
self  the  same  obligations,  has  his 
head  patted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  is  told  that  he  has  the  academi- 
cal sanction '  to  dispute  and  to  teach, 
and  to  do  everything  else  in  this 
University  which  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts ' 
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— ^for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  readers 
we  translate  the  Latin  formnla.  Mrs. 
Jones  looks  on  approTingly.  Jones 
walks  np  to  her  wnere  she  is  seated  on 
the  spectator's  bench,  takes  her  ont, 
and  as  he  makes  his  exit  is  met  by  his 
old  college  soont,  who  has  famished 
himself  with  a  master's  gown  for  his 
former  part  proprietor.  The  process 
known  as  tipping  is  gone  through, 
and  the  Eey.  Mr.  Jones  leaves  Ck)n- 
Tocation  House,  having  enjoyed 
thoroughly  being  np  for  his  master's 
—not,  be  it  known,  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  dignity  with 
which  it  has  endowed  him,  as  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  had  of  meeting 
Old  college  friends,  scattered,  in 
their  different  occupations,  to  the 
fbor  winds  of  heaven,  who  once  in  a 
way  have  again  met  together,  bait 
on  one  and  the  same  mission.  These 
are  the  times  at  which  A.  ocHues 
across  B.  after  having  lost  sight  of 
him  for  four  or  five  or  any  number 
of  years.  All  this  thne  A.  has  been 
working  away  in  his  country  parish, 
and  B.  has  perhaps  been  grinding  at 
law  in  the  vain  expectation  of  briefe, 
or  has  possibly  been  losing  his 
health  and  his  liver  under  Indian 
sons.  As  the  Mends  greet  each 
other  outside  Ck)nvocation  House, 
many  are  the  hurried  notes  com- 
pared as  to  how  the  intervening  time 
6ince  they  last  met  as  undergradu- 
ates struggling  to  get  through  the 
schools  has  been  spent.  What  has 
become  of  Smith  ?  what  of  Leeerton  ? 
and  has  any  one  heard  anything  of 
Gibbs— you  remember  Gibbs?  and 
where  are  you  living  now,  ThisUeton  ? 
and  do  you  know  anything  of  Maur 
ning,  who  used  to  live  in  the  rooms 
opposite  you  ?  It  is  wonderful  how 
speedily  old  associations  are  revived 
under  die  shadow  of  these  familiar 
towers. 

But  let  us  linger  behind  for  a 
moment  and  glance  at  those  who  are 
at  this  present  instant  in  statu  pupU^ 
Jari,  but  who  before  many  minutes 
are  over  will  have  thrown  aside  the 
bib-like  undergraduate's  gown  for 
the  long  flowing  sleeves  of  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  the  BJl.  That 
gentleman  rather  older  in  appear- 
ance than  most  of  his  compeers,  who 
is  being  conducted  in  front  of  the 
Yice-Chanoellor  by  the  Dean  of  his 


College,  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Mes- 
siter.  To-day  is  really  the  proudest 
of  his  life ;  for  he  has  at  last  safely 
established  himself  bey  cmd  the  reach 
of  all  examiners  and  examinations. 
Nearly  seven  years  ago  he  matricur 
lated  at  Oriel,  but  if  you  look  for  his 
name  in  the  Universi^  Calendar  you 
will  find  that  it  no  longer  figures 
among  the  list  of  members  of  &shop 
Whatele/s  old  College,  but  that  he 
has  retired  to  St  Alban's  HalL  The 
meaning  of  the  change?  Well,  our 
friend  Messiter  has  been  unfortunate 
in  his  schools— in  plam  English  he 
has  failed  on  various  occasions  quite 
to  satisfy  the  examinatorial  standard. 
He  has  been  plucked  at  least  three 
times  for  everything  for  which  he 
has  gone  in ;  and  so  the  fellows  and 
tutors  of  Oriel  recommended  him  to 
retire  into  the  private  life  of  a  halL 
But  at  last  he  is  through;  and 
when,  a  week  since,  Messiter  gained 
his  testamur  for  his  final  schools,  the 
news  went  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  circle  of  his  rather  numerous 
academical  friends.  Even  when  the 
long-wished-for  little  piece  of  oblong 
paper  which  certified  the  joyful  fact 
was  brought  to  Messiter  by  a  trusty 
friend,  who  had  frequently  been  on 
the  same  errand,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent results  before,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  If  you 
scrutinize  him  closely  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
he  is  not  completely  at  his  ease — 
not  indeed  that  he  has  not  by  this 
time  reidized  the  blissful  truth  of 
his  having  done  for  ever  with  'those 
wretched  schools,'  but  because  there 
are  certain  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  University  career 
whidi  make  him  feel  anxious  to 
have  fairly  clutched  the  B.A.  within 
his  grasp.  For  Messit^,  like  a  good 
many  other  of  his  friends  who  nave 
protracted  their  stay  at  the  pleasant 
University  of  Oxford,  and  who  have 
spared  nothing  to  make  their  time 
as  pleasant  as  is  reasonably  possible, 
has  managed  to  contract  a  consider- 
able crop  of  bills.  And  at  the  last 
several  of  his  tradesmen  turned,  as 
he  expressed  it,  'rusty'  and 
demurred  to  Ms  proceeding  to  his 
degree :  a  step,by-the-by,  which  the 
representatives  of  Oxford  commerce 
have  it  quite  in  their  power  to  adopt 
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with  respect  to  tmdergradimtes  pe- 
emiiarily  embarrassed.  The  process 
is  yenr  simple.  The  creditor,  whoso- 
ever he  may  be,  has  but  to  pluck 
the  gown  of  the  Proctor  who  walks 
once  up  and  once  down  the  floor  of 
Gonyocation  House,  as  the  names  of 
the  diffiarent  incipient  BA.B  are  read 
aloud.  The  banns  are  forbidden, 
and  the  ceremony  is  stopped.  Hence, 
too,  by  the  way  the  real  etymology  of 
that  mysterious  word  'pluc£ng.' 
But  Messiter  has  managed  matters 
with  the  skill  of  a  finsmoier  and  a 
diplomatist;  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  tradesmen,  and  he 
believes  that  all  is  right  And  so, 
in  spite  of  his  previous  misgivings, 
at  the  last  moment,  turns  out  to  be 
the  case.  Messiter's  name  is  called 
out  aloud:  no  one  interposes,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  object  of 
his  ambition  is  reached,  and  the  BJL 
robe  assumed. 

We  will  turn  for  one  moment  more 
to  another  gentleman  Who  is  on  the 
point  of  grasping  the  same  dignity 
as  that  which  Messiter  has  just 
achieved,  and  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance is  very  different  from  that 
of  any  of  those  around  him«  An 
undeigraduate  he  is,  certainly:  we 
know  as  much  from  his  gown  and 
the  company  amongst  which  he  is; 
but  in  other  respects  his  semblance 
is  emphatically  clerical.  What  is  he? 
who  IS  he?  why  is  he  there?  Now 
the  real  fact  is  this:  our  friend 
yonder  is  a  clergyman,  it  is  true — 
is,  in  &et,  none  otiier  than  the  curate 
of  Mudbury-cum-Littleton,  the  Bev. 
Bam^  Bloker.  But  he  was  or- 
dained under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Industrious  when  at  col- 
lege to  a  proverb,  he  feaed  consi- 
derably worse  than  the  idlest  of  his 
fellow-students  with  the  examiners. 
Not  all  his  suits  of  rusty  black,  nor 
his  spectacles,  nor  his  thin  lank 
hair,  nor  his  general  ungainliness 
of  aspect,  managed  to  procure  for 
him  a.  tegtamur  in  the  degree  schools. 
Meanwhile  term  after  term  flew  by, 
and  Bloker,  senior,  after  having  loog 
and  patiently  cherished  the  oream 
that  his  immaculate  son  was  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  talent,  began, 
when  the  'plucks'  followed  fast 
upon  each  other,  to  entertain  not 
wnolly  unreasonable  suspicions  as 


to  his  powers,  and  to  suggest,  that 
as  education  was  such  long  and 
such  expensive  work,  he  should 
give  it  up,  and  in  realiiy  take  up  his 
place  at  the  tail  of  the  paternal 
ploughshare,  whose  honours  he  had 
vindicated  so  well  at  the  Univecsity, 
But  at  this  communicaticni  the 
heart  of  Bloker,  junior,  beg^  to 
&int  within  him:  he  had  only 
'  greats '  to  pass,  and  why  should  he 
not  stay  on  till  the  last  terrible 
obstacle  was  surmounted?  His 
ambition  was  for  the  church,  and 
into  the  church  he  was  determined, 
if  jDossible,  he  would  go.  Mean- 
while, on  a  sudden,  a  most  felici- 
tous opportunity  of  effecting  a  com- 
promise presented  it8el£  By  a  piece 
of  marvellous  good  luck,  Bloker  met 
with  a  country  rector  who  wanted  a 
curate:  would  Bloker  come?  'How 
could  he,'  helplessly  he  replied, 
*  without  having  taken  his  degree  ?* 
'  Oh  r  responded  the  genial  eodesi- 
astic, '  that  we  can  easily  manage. 
If  vou  will  but  promise  tlie  bishop 
and  myself  that,  after  being  or- 
dained, you  will  pass  your  schools, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  use  my 
influence  with  his  lordship  to  or- 
dain you.'  Bloker,  overjoyed,  leapt 
at  the  proposal    The  Bishop  of 

B was  not  as  strict  as  others  of 

his  order,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  three  months'  time  after  the 
colloquy  ensued,  Bloker  was  able  to 
prefix  tlie  title  of '  Beverend '  to  his 
name.  Still  iliere were thosedread- 
fcd  schools  which  -must  be  gone 
through.  Bloker  went  up  once 
from  his  curacy  and  £Edled :  aseoond 
time,  and  with  the  same  result 
But  when  'greats'  next  came  round, 
Bloker  began  to  wax  desperate,  and 
after  evening  service  one  Simday 
m'ght  he  informed  his  rector — 

'  I  am  going  up  to  Oxford  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  return  till  I  have  passed 
my  examination.' 

'Then,'  was  the  immediate  re- 
sponse of  this  facetious  ecclesiastic, 
as,  with  an  air  of  affectionate  regret, 
he  seized  hold  of  Bicker's  hand  and 
shook  it  heartily— '  then,  my  dear 
fellow,  good-bye  for  ever :  for  I  shall 
never^  you  again.' 

But  the  rector's  prophecy  is  Md- 
fied,  for  Bloker  has  managed  to 
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satisfy  the  oxaminer  this  morniog; 
and  while  we  have  been  indulging 
in  these  reminiscences,  has  actually 
put  on  his  gown.  If  he  walks  out 
with  an  air  of  Tisible  pride,  and 
if,  as  he  ascends  the  pulpit  in  the 
parish  church  of  Mudbury-oum- 
littleton,  on  Sunday  morning  next, 
he  feels  that  he  has  added  at  least 
siz  inches  to  his  stature^  will  it  be 
wcmderful? 

But  we  were  Tery  nearly  forget- 
ting an  invitation  which  stands  on 
our  engagement-list  for  two  o'clock 
to-day— an  invitation  of  no  ordinary 
character,  to  lunch  with  Amber- 
ville,  of  Si  John's,  who  has  this 
morning  put  on  his  gown,  and  who 
is  known  as  having  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  rooms  m  a  coU^, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  certaiidy 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  Oxford.  Am- 
berville  happens,  also,  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  young  men  in  the  Uni- 
yersity,  and  possessed  of  an  artistic 
taste  which  does  not  £eJ1  short  of 
his  income.  His  rooms  are  a  study : 
and  I  promise  you  that  ^<b  dejeuner 
which  is  to  be  served  up  in  them 
presently  will  be  equally  perfect  in 
its  way,  for  Mr.  Amberrule,  of  St. 
John's,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things  by  halves.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  long,  loffcy,  oak-paoelled 
apartment,  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  tables  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  every  conceivable  material,  from 
gold  -  threaded  marble  down  to 
maple;  there  are  two  large  bow- 
windows  which  gaze  out  on  the 
surpassingly  beautiful  gardens  of 
Si  John's,  and  which  are  fitted  up 
outside  with  a  hanging  garden  of 
flowers,  that  even  Babylon,  under 
Semiramis,  could  not  surpass ;  otto- 
mans, and  temptingly -luxurious 
arm-chairs  of  every  description  that 
an  original  genius  for  comfort  could 
devise,  are  strewed  about  over  the 
sumptuously  rich  carpet,  all  covered 
with  the  softest  of  silk  damask;  the 
dark-oak  panelling  of  the  walls  is 
varied  here  and  there  l^  rare  proofii 
before  letters,  or  with  exquisitely- 
cool  water-colours.  As  we  enter,  we 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees  out- 
side, and  as  we  look  across  the 
room,  we  see  an  open  door  commu- 
nicating with  a  smaller  apartment, 
in  whidi  there  plays  a  miniature 


fountain  of  soeni  Meanwhile,  from 
some  unseen  quarter,  we  catch  the 
sound  of  subtle  melodies  played  by 
a  most  delicately-attunea  musical- 
box.  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of 
Amberville's  rooms  —  something 
unique  in  Oxford:  for  undergradu- 
ates are  not  able,  as  a  rule,  to  keep 
their  chambers  in  such  fistultless 
trim;  but  then  Amberville  does 
everything  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself. 

In  due  time  lunch  is  served  by 
Amberville's  scout,  assisted  by  his 
own  private  servani  It  is  more 
than  a  lunch:  it  is  a  perfect  ban- 
quet The  iced  cups  wmch  go  their 
round  are  simply  delicious,  and  as 
we  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  mat- 
ters, it  occurs  to  us  that  even  as  tiie 
soul  of  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
passed  into  a  peacock,  so  the  spirit 
of  Apidus  or  LucuUus  must,  at  this 
present  moment,  be  animating  the 
languid  form  of  the  young  academi- 
cal epicure  who  is  our  hosi  One 
thing  only,  reader:  don't  imagine 
that  the  style  of  feast,  or  the  style 
of  apartment  is  common  to  the  Ox- 
ford undergraduate;  for  Amber- 
ville, as  we  have  hinted,  is  one  of 
those  brilliantly  meteoric  exceptions 
who  occasionally  flash  across  the 
academical  sky. 

We  will  wander  out  into  those 
tempting  gardens  upon  which  Am- 
berville's  rooms  look  down.  They 
are  full  of  surprises:  just  as  one 
fimdes  one  has  hopelessly  lost  one- 
self in  a  labyrinth  of  shrubbery  one 
comes  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  with 
grass  recently  mown  and  smooth  ai^ 
yelvei  Here,  in  some  cool  nook, 
reposes  an  undergraduate  of  the 
college,  who,  though  an  edition  of 
Plato's  '  Bepublic '  lies  by  his  side, 
is  really  amusing  himself  from  the 
novel  or  the  magazine  which  is  in 
his  hands.  Another  turn,  and  we 
come  across  a  recumbent  group  of 
two  or  three,  who,  wiUi  their  races 
half-covered  with  their  straw  hats, 
are  stretched  upon  the  emerald  turf, 
beneath  the  shade  of  those  '  imme- 
morial elms.'  We  can  discern  a 
silver  tankard  amongst  them,  but 
nicotine  is  entirely  unrepresented, 
for  the  laws  against  smolong  in  tiie 
Si  John's  College  gardens  are  very 
stringent  indeed.    But  this  gentle- 
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man  who  comes  towards  ns,  tall, 
black  whiskers,  grave,  and  clerically 
dressed,  who  is  he  ?  and  is  that  his 

sister,  or ?  Ah !  that  is  a  young 

don,  who  has  acted  upon  the  advice 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  paper, 
we  have  more  than  once  given—to 
the  effect  that  the  most  &vourable 
time  at  which  to  ask  friends  to  visit 
Oxford  is  not  in  the  bosy  hum  of 
Commemoration,  when  the  Si 
John's  gardens  are  nothing  but  a 
noisy  arena  for  flower  shows  and 
fiftncy  fjEurs,  but  rather  when  June  is 
in  its  infiancy,  and  there  are  still, 
quiet  nooks  in  those  delightful 
groves,  where  Strephon  can  woo 
Ghloe  unmolested  and  soUtary ;  and 
the  dignity  of  a  fellowship  does  not 
render  its  possessor  any  more  proof 
against  such  temptations  than  the 
most  impetuous  of  undergraduates. 
But  let  us  leave  the  Bev.  Anthony 
Morells  to  wander  on  at  his  own 
sweet  will  with  his  cousin,  and  make 
our  way  yonder  till  we  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  lawn  of  the  gar- 
dens. 

Ubiquitous  as  the  passion  for  cro- 
quet is  known  to  be,  there  is  some- 
tning  which  surprises  us  in  seeing 
no  lees  than  two  games  going  on  in 
front  of  us.    One  set  is  made  up  of 


undergraduates,  another  of  followB 
—for,  frivolous  as  the  pastime  may 
seem,  Apollo  does  not  always  keep 
the  bow  strung,  and  the  college  don 
has  acquired  a  passion  for  toying 
with  we  croquet  balls.  Let  him 
play  on  in  peaca  As  for  our  under- 
graduate friends,  they  have  intro- 
duced into  then:  set  a  few  of  those 
&ir  young  friends  whom  their  rela- 
tives have  brought  up  with  them  on 
a  few  days'  trip  to  Oxford.  They 
are  all  merry  enough :  they  don't 
seem  particularly  intent  upon  the 
game :  but  they  are  eigoying  them- 
selves, and  that  is  enough. 

There  are  other  places  whither 
we  would  foin  take  our  readere. 
We  should  like  to  show  them  the 
glorious  lime  walk  of  Trinity  and 
Uie  exquisite  garden  of  the  college. 
We  should  be  glad  for  them  to 
hear,  in  imagination  though  it  was, 
the  pealing  symphonies  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Chapel  choir,  and  the  gay 
melodies  of  the  Queen's  College 
Glee  Club.  But  we  are  not  long 
enough  in  Oxford  to  do  and  to  see 
everything.  We  have  given  glimpses 
— «nd  that  is  enough.  There  are 
certain  pleasures  which  oommendai 
rarior  una,  and  to  our  view  that  of 
lionizing  Oxford  is  among  them. 


THE  LADY  WITH  THE  LITTLE  FEET. 


*  T  WAS  always  fond  of  feet,  you 
X  remember,' said  Banger. 

But  before  I  tell  you  whatBanger 
said  next,  I  may  as  well  mention 
who  Banger  was,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  communication  in  reference 
to  his  partiality  for  the  useful  ex- 
tremities in  question. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  him,  how- 
over,  in  the  *  Who's  Who'  sense  of 
the  matter.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
fiunily,  and  had  not  made  his  ac- 
quaintance through  the  medium  of 
any  common  friends.  But  I  had 
met  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  and  had  found  him  a 
well-bred,  well-educated  gentleman. 


frill  of  what  is  called  accomplish- 
ments, and  talents  that  tell  in 
society— as  active  as  a  queen's 
messenger,  and  as  watchful  as  a 
'  special  correspondent' 

I  met  Banger  in  different  places 
while  I  was  moving  about;  but 
had  I  stayed  in  any  one  place  I 
should  have  been  equally  certain  to 
see  him ;  for  he  was  always  on  the 
move,  and  you  could  no  more  atdd 
meeting  Banger  than  you  could 
avoid  meeting  the  sun.  I  first  came 
across  him  travelling  in  Germany, 
when  he  helped  me  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty in  whicn  some  frontier  officials 
were  concerned.  His  happy  English 
face  and  pleasant  savoirfaire  went  a 
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long  way,  I  thought  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  persuading  the  hitherto 
impertnrhable  Prossians  that  I  was 
neither  a  smnggler  nor  a  spy — 
thongh  by  the  way  he  had  no 
reason,  beyond  my  representations, 
to  believe  that  I  was  not  both.  I 
next  met  him  ascending  the  great 
ftrramid  in  Egypt.  We  were  both 
being  bullied  by.  o^^  guides,  and 
were  enabled,  by  joining  our  forces, 
to  escape  with  the  payment  of  no 
more  backsheesh  thui  we  had  bar- 
gained for.  Another  encounter  was 
at  the  Grown  and  Sceptre,  Green- 
wich, where  we  were  both  diiBCUssing 
whitebait;  and  after  this  we  met 
again  on  Mont  Blanc,  during  a 
senseless  excursion  of  mine  as  far 
as  the  Grand  MiUets.  Among  other 
places  where  he  subsequently  turned 
up  was  on  board  a  steamer  on  the 
Mississippi ;  and  after  that  I  saw  no 
more  of  hun  till  we  met  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  one  morning 
when  we  had  both  gone  out  to  see 
the  snowy  range*  in  the  sunrise, 
mounted  upon  hill  ponies.  That 
was  the  last  I  had  seen  of  him  until 
I  met  him  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
me  the  reminder  recorded  above. 

Tou  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  as  great  a  wanderer  as  ne.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  had  done  a 
little  travelling  in  my  time,  but  he 
was  always  domg  it.  Wherever  he 
was,  he  was  sure  to  be  going  some- 
where else,  and  regarded  localities 
principally  from  a  '  Bradshaw '  point 
of  view,  as  made  for  arrival  ana  de- 
parture; though  he  certainly  ma- 
naged to  make  the  most  of  them 
during  his  stay. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  my  meeting  him  in 
Paris  one  day  when  I  went  to  dine 
solus  at  the  Moulin  Bouge,  and 
found  him  preparing  to  dine  solus 
also  at  the  same  place.  We  had  a 
oonmion  taste— m  summer  at  any 
rate— for  taking  the  meal  of  the  day 
in  the  open  air,  and  a  common  taste, 
too,  for  not  taking  it  alone  if  we 
oould  avoid  it.  So  we  joined  our 
fi»oes,  as  we  had  done  on  the 
Pyramid,  and  made  as  pleasant  a 
party  as  I  dare  say  could  be  made 
by  any  two  men  who  are  likely  to 
meet  under  such  conditions. 

It  was  when  dinner  was  well-m'gh 


disposed  of,  and  we  were  discussing 
some  Burgundy  we  both  particu- 
larly liked—with  British  reticence 
in  getting  to  our  coffee— thatBauger 
began  to  be  confidential,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  I  was  bound  to  know 
the  state  of  his  affections  at  the 
period    It  was  then  that  he  said — 

'  I  was  always  fond  of  feet,  you 
remember.  Not  for  vulgar  purposes 
of  progression,  though  I  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  ihem  in  that  particu- 
lar, for  people  call  me  the  Wander- 
ing Jew.  But  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  I  mean.  I  think  a  woman 
without  a  foot— that  is  to  say  a  good 
foot,  and  of  course  a  little  foot— is 
not  worth  looking  ai  I  like  a  &oe 
as  well  as  most  men.  A  woman 
can't  have  too  pretty  a  fiace  for  me' 
— this  was  a  liberal  concession  at 
any  rate — 'but  I  insist  that  she 
must  have  a  foot  And  here,  in 
Paris,  at  my  hotel,  I  have  found 
some  feet  that  have,  so  to  speak, 
carried  me  away  with  them.  I  have 
£Etllen  in  love  with  them,  in  fact' 

<  What  a  charming  chance !'  I  said, 
with  the  sympathy  deserved  by  sucdi 
a  confidence.  '  I  trust  that  the  fiaoe 
is  worthy  of  the  feet,  and  the  lady 
worthy  of  both.* 

'Well,'  he  answered,  with  rather 
a  &11  in  his  enthusiasm,  'that  is 
just  what  I  am  unable  to  tell  you. 
The  &ot  is  I  have  not  seen  the  lady 
as  yet.' 

'Then  how  the  deuce  have  you 
seen  her  feet?'  I  asked,  with  brutal 
practicality.  Then  I  added, '  Oh,  I 
see— mysterious  muffled  lady,  all 
veil — chance  glimpse  getting  into  a 
carriage,  and  so  forth.  Well,  that  is 
romantic  at  any  rate,  and  rather 
creditable  to  your  susceptibilities, 
considering  that  you  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  world.' 

'No,  not  even  that,'  rejoined 
Banger,  who  was  a  very  ^ood- 
natnred  fellow,  and  did  not  mmd  a 
little  iesting  at  his  expense ;  '  not 
even  that:  I  have  no  idea  whether 
the  lady  is  tall  or  short,  stout  or 
thin,  young  or  old  I  have  not  even 
seen  her  shadow,  and  of  course  have 
not  seen  even  the  feet  that  have 
fixed  my  affections.' 

*What  have  you  seen  then?'  I 
asked,  rather  puzzled  by  this  time. 

'  Well,I  have  only  seen  her  boots/ 
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he  answered,  rather  solleoly,  and 
disappointed  at  my  want  of  feeling. 

*0h,  Isee/  said  I;  'case  of  Cin- 
derella and  the  Glass  Slipper— 
Prince  sees  a  brodequin  in  a  boot- 
maker's shop— tree  in  it  yery  likely 
— ^falls  in  love  with  it— vows  he  will 
never  marry  any  lady  whose  foot 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  tree. 
Why  this  beats  the  barber  in  the 
book  who  fell  in  love  with  the  wax 
lady  in  the  shop  window,  to  say 
.  nothing  of  his  prototype,  Pygma- 
lion.' 

'  Now  don't  be  a  fool/ said  Banger, 
losing  his  patience;  'I  said  I  had 
seen  the  boots  at  my  hotel.  Of 
course  they  were  outside  one  of  the 
doors.' 

•  Waiting  to  be  cleaned,'  I  sug- 
gested, with  a  mischievous  intro- 
duction of  the  prosaic  element 

'Well,  and  if  they  were,  what 
then?'  asked  Bangor  abnost fiercely. 
'The  only  suggestion  which  such 
an  arrangement  makes  to  my  mind 
is  that  the  shoeblack  ought  to  be  a 
happy  man.  But  this  is  the  flEict 
Every  night  when  I  pass  through 
the  corridor — au  premier  at  the 
Gteand  Hdtel— on  my  way  to  my 
more  elevated  chamber,  I  see  these 
bottines  on  the  mat  Not  always 
the  same  though.  Sometimes  they 
are  of  plain  leather,  kid  or  what- 
ever it  may  be;  sometimes  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  bronze;  sometimes 
they  are  not  boots  at  all,  but  the 
sweetest  things  you  ever  saw  in 
shoes.' 

'  You  have  surely  not  fidlen  in 
love  with  three  ladies  at  once?*  said 
I,  reproachfully. 

'  No,  no ;  don't,  like  a  good  feUow, 
talk  nonsense,'  said  Banger.  '  Of 
course  they  belong  to  the  same 
person;  no  other  person  could  wear 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  the  Glass 
Slipper  as  &r  as  that  fiiot  goes,  and 
I  only  wish  I  was  in  the  position  of 
the  Prince.  As  it  is  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.   What  wonld  you  ?' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  *  if  you  wish  me 
to  take  a  practical  view  of  the  case, 
I  should  find  out  who  occupied  the 
room«  identify  her  at  the  table 
d'hdte,  or  wherever  you  may  meet 
her  in  the  hotel,  and  then  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 


'As  if  any  man,  not  an  idiot, 
didn't  know  that!'  cried  Banger, 
impatiently.  '  Why  I  tell  you  tiiere 
are  two  of  them.' 

He  had  not  told  me  that,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  this  little  fact 

'  But  surely,'  I  further  suggested, 
recurring  to  the  main  point, '  yoa 
would  be  in  a  fidr  way  of  finding 
her  out  if  you  watched  the  ladies  at 
the  hotel,  and  observed  if  there  were 
any  feet  going  about  that  seemed 
libaly  to  fit  the  bottines !  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  there  being  two  of 
them?  Do  you  mean  that  there  aie 
two  sets  of  boots  belonging  to 
equally  small  feet?' 

'  What  I  mean  is  this,'  said 
Banger.  'I  have  watched  every- 
body in  the  hotel,  and  have  seen 
feet  in  most  of  their  varieties,  but 
nothing  capable  of  belonging  to  my 
bottines.  If  you  were  to  obs^ve  the 
delicate  rise  of  the  instep  firom  the 
toe,  until  it  melts  into  the  ankle— 
for  of  course  my  bottmes  are  bot- 
tines, and  none  of  yoor  vulgar  Wel- 
lingtonSy  Hessians,  what  do  you  call 
them,  with  tassels  —  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  theie  is  not  a 
foot  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  hotel 
that  would  fit  them.  Bat  however, 
I  have  progressed  b^ond  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  general  search.  When 
I  said  there  were  two,  I  meant  that 
there  are  two  ladies  occupying  the 
same  suite  of  rooms,  which  has  only 
one  entrance  firom  the  corridor,  and 
that  my  boots  are  only  one  of  the 
two  pairs  that  are  always  on  the 
doormat' 

'And  what  ate  the  others  like?'  I 
asked. 

Banger  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
profound  contempt,  'Bektlb-obubh- 

BBS!' 

'  Perhaps  you  take  too  harsh  a 
view  of  tn^n,'  said  I,  'as  Heinrich 
Heine  seems  to  have  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of 
Gottinsen.  He  tells  us,  as  you  may 
remember,  that  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  for  years  in  the  refatation 
of  the  too-prevalent  belief  that  the 
ladies  of  Gottingen  have  not  eaox* 
mous  feet  For  this  purpose  he  not 
only  studied  comparative  anatomy, 
and  made  copious  extracts  firom  ill 
works  obtainable  on  the  subject,  but 
he  also  watched  for  hours  the  feet 
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of  the  ladies  as  they  passed  him  in 
the  street.  And  io  the  erndite 
treatise  which  wbs  the  result  of  his 
laboors  he  made  separate  divisions: 
— "  On  Feet  in  general"—" On  the 
Feet  of  Antiquity  "— "  OnElephants' 
Feet " — "  On  Feet  in  connexion  with 
each  other"— and  so  forth.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  conyinoed  his 
readers  in  the  case  of  the  ladies  of 
Gottingen,  and  it  may  be  that  you 
apply  the  severe  epithet  of  "  Beetle- 
Onu^iers  **  without  an  equally  atten- 
tive study  of  the  subject.' 

Bulger  laughed  this  time. 

*  At  any  rate/  said  he, '  any  ordi- 
nary feet  would  look  like  Beetle- 
Crushers  beside  mi/  feet/ 

Then  returning  to  the  practical 
point,  I  argued:  *But  surely  you 
have  by  this  time  identified  the  two 
occupants  of  the  rooms,  and  after 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty, 
with  a  very  little  amount  of  the  at- 
tention bestowed  by  Heine  on  a  far 
wider  subject,  in  distinguishing  one 
from  the  other.' 

'  So  you  would  think/  said  Banger, 
cynically,  *  and  so  would  all  remark- 
ably clever  jwrsons.  But  this  is  just 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
ten  days,  without  success.  There  is 
one  fashion  in  ladies*  skirts  which 
has  gone  out,  and  another  fisushionin 
ladies'  skirts  which  has  come  in.  In 
neither  is  any  mystery  made  of  the 
feet;  but  unfortunately  my  people 
will  not  adopt  either  one  or  the 
otiier.  They  neither  wear  hoops  nor 
short  dresses,  but  clinging  drapery 
trailing  on  the  ground,  wbich  defies 
any  investigation,  levelling  in  a 
common  obscurity  the"  little  mice" 
of  the  poet  and  such  monstrous 
things  as— Beetle-Orushers.* 

Here  the  waiter  seemed  to  think 
that  coffee  was  imperative  on  us,  so 
we  went  to  coffee  accordingly,  or 
rather  we  allowed  coffee  to  come  to 
us,  and,  spuming  the  proffered 
'  Londres,'  lit  up  such  Havannas  as 
are  pearls  beyond  all  price  in  Paris. 

'And  what  is  to  be  your  next 
course  of  action  T I  asked,  resuming 
the  subject ;  '  have  you  made  the 
acquaintance  of  these  ladies  ?' 

*That  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
done/  replied  Banger ;  '  but  I  have 
not  tried  as  yet.  I  have  been  too 
nervous  to  ta^e  the  initiative,  and 
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they  are  not  people,  evidently,  who 
are  likely  to  talk  to  stray  bachelors 
without  some  kind  of  inducement. 
Perhaps  ;^ou  might  help  me  in  the 
matter— if  you  don't  mind  a  table 
d'h6te  dinner.  My  seat  is  exactly 
opposite  theirs,  and  if  we  could  get 
them  to  be  just  civilly  conversa- 
tional, I  mi^ht,  perhaps,  establish 
something  like  an  acquaintance. 
Not  of  course  that  this  would  neces- 
sarily gain  me  my  information,  but 
I  should  certainly  seem  nearer  to  it 
than  now.' 

Ever  ready  in  the  cause  of  friend- 
ship, I  agreed  to  dine  with  him  at 
the  Grand  Hdtel  on  the  following 
day. 


11. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologise  for 
asking  a  man  to  dinner  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  the  Grand  Hotel  unless  tho 
objection  be  to  tables  d'hdte  alto- 
gether. So  I  thought  as  I  entered 
the  gorgeous  hall  where  the  repast 
was  served,  and  received  such  a  sen- 
sation of  gold  ornaments  and  mir- 
rors, lights,  flowers,  and  silver  plate, 
as  was  calculated  to  give  an  appetite 
at  once  by  raising  expectation— not, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  hkely  to  be  dis- 
appointed— of  the  menu. 

Banger  was  waiting,  and  at  once 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  beside  his 
own  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
There  were  two  vacant  places  op- 
posite. 

'  Those  are  the  places/  whispered 
Banger,  'but  of  course  there's  a 
chance  that  they  will  not  be  filled.' 

Just,  however,  as  the  preliminary 
oysters  were  placed  on  the  table, 
two  ladies  threaded]  theur  way  to- 
wards the  chairs,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them  with  continental 
composure.  A  glance  from  Hanger 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  their 
identity,  and  I  was  free  to  form 
further  impressions  for  myself. 

They  were  both  young,  but  one 
was,  I  should  say,  several  years 
younger  than  the  other.  I  would 
not  venture  to  guess  the  age  of  the 
elder,  but  that  of  the  younger  might 
be  about  eighteen.  They  were  both 
pretty,  more  than  pretty— but  their 
styles  were  by  no  means  alike.  The 
elder  was  the  darker  of  the  two* 
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her  features,  not  more  delicate,  were 
somehow  more  piquanie ;  there  was 
more  animation  in  her  mouth,  and 
her  black  beady  eyes  conveyed  an 
inevitable  impression  of  supi>re6sed 
mirth.  The  younger  and  lighter, 
however,  had  at  least  equal  attrac- 
tions of  her  own.  Her  features 
were  as  delicate  as  those  of  her 
companion,  and  there  was  a  de- 
licious softness  about  her  deep-blue 
eyes— a  softness  which  indeed  pner- 
vaded  her,  and  gave  the  prevailing 
character  to  her  beauty. 

Other  things  being  equal— which 
they  never  are— I  shoiild  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  choose  between 
the  two. 

Hanger  had  told  me  their  names 
and  relative  positions  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  for  he  had  talked  about 
them  all  the  way  from  the  Moulin 
Bouge,  past  the  Madeleine,  to  the 
very^door  of  the  Vari6t^  Theatre, 
where  we  finished  the  evening.  The 
elder  lady  was  a  widow  named 
Merridew,  and  the  younger  was  a 
cousin  of  hers,  named  Pembroke, 
who  lived  under  her  protection.  So, 
at  least,  Eanger  had  learned  in  the 
hotel,  and  in  hotels  a  great  deal 
more  is  known  of  most  persons  than 
their  names,  after  a  short  residence. 
Ranger,  by  the  way,  ,had  not  in- 
formed me  of  the  fact  which  I  now 
found  apparent — that  they  were 
both  such  charming  persons  in  ap- 
pearance. Absorbed  in  the  im- 
portant question  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  solve,  he  made  no  ob- 
servation upon  mere  matters  of 
detail. 

The  dinner  developed  for  some 
time  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner 
as  far  as  the  viands  were  concerned, 
and  we  paid  a  touchlDg  attention  to 
widowhood  by  making  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Chquoi  But  we 
made  no  way  at  all  in  getting  upon 
speaking  terms  with  our  opposite 
neighbours.  But  for  Banger's  sen- 
sibUi^  in  regard  to  tbem,  I  should 
have  dashed  into  an  introductory  re- 
mark—at the  risk  of  a  rebuff— which, 
however,  one  is  not  likely  to  get  at 
a  foreign  table  d'hote,  even  from 
English  people.  Apart,  too,  from 
Banc's  feelings,  I  was  the  stranger. 
He  had  been  sitting  opposite  to 
them,  at  intervals,  during  ten  days, 


and  was  plainly  the  one  to  take  the 
initiative. 

The  two  ladies  in  the  meantime 
talked  npoa  iudiffeientl  subjects  as 
if  we  had  no  existence,  though  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Merridew  looked  occasionally  at 
Banger  with  an  inquiring  glance, 
made  the  more  significant  by  the 
twinkle  of  her  irreiNreasible  eye.  I 
fancied  she  must  at  least  have  met 
him  before.  Banger,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  acute  and  observant 
in  most  matters,  was  curiously  the 
contrary  where  ladies  were  eon- 
oemed.    I  knew  this  Ming  of  oM. 

Presently  an  opportunity  did  pre- 
sent itself  for  joining  in  their  con- 
versation. Mrs.  M^iidew,  in  con- 
tinuation of  somei»evious  discussion 
as  to  their  plans  for  the  season,  said 
to  her  cousu!! — 

'  Yes,  if  I  do  not  get  a  letter  to- 
morrow I  think  we  had  better  go  on 
to  Baden-Baden  and  wait  for  them 
there.    But  ii*8  rather  an  awkward 

flace  for  two  ladies  who  are  alcHie. 
know  it  no  more  than  you  do,  and 
I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  hotela. 
Some  of  them  may  be  quiet  enough, 
but  there  is  no  knowing  which,  fmd 
it  would  be  v^ry  weak  to  trust  to 
the  guide-books.' 

'  If  you  will  allow  me,  madam,' 
8^d  I,  with  a  decision  which  Banger 
regarded  with  looks  of  dismay,  '  I 
can  furnish  you  with  the  address  of 
the  best  and  .quietest  house  in  the 

Elace.    It  is  not  exactly  an  hotel, 
ut  the  better  suited  perhaps  on 
that  account' 

And  I  gave  her  a  oard  whidi  I 
had  in  my  pocket-boc^  at  the  risk, 
as  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  of 
being  taken  for  a  touter  engaged  by 
theconc^3i. 

I  had  no  need  to  have  any  fears  as 
to  my  rece|>tk)n.  Mrs.  Merridew 
was  all  graciousness,  accepted  the 
card,  and  returned  thanks  as  if  for 
a  great  favour,  assuring  me  that  ^e 
would  certainly  avail  herself  of  my 
courtesy  if  she  aoad  her  cousin— the 
reference  to  her  cousin  was  encourag- 
ing—should really  go  to  the  place. 
But  they  were  not  sure,  they  ex- 
pected some  friends  in  Paris— and 
so  forth. 

Even  Miss  Pembroke  put  in  a 
word  or  two  expressive  of  pleaettre  at 
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the  reception  of  so  much  valuable 
information;  npon  which  I  ven- 
tured to  say  limt  they  were  wise  not 
to  stay  very  long  in  raris  just  then, 
when  even  the  French  all  ran  away 
on  account  of  the  heat. 

Both  ladies  responded  pleasantly 
to  this  sentiment;  and  the  ice  being 
thus  broken.  Banger— what  a  diffi- 
dent nUm  he  was  for  such  a  traveller! 
— went  into  the  conversation  with  a 
plunge.  He  was  quite  as  well  re- 
ceived as  myself— rather  better,  I 
thought,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Merridew  was 
concerned.  And  the  result  was  that 
before  dinner  was  over  we  were  all 
upon  very  friendly  travelling  terms. 

There  was  only  one  pomt  in  the 
conversation  that  need  be  recorded. 
Alluding  to  the  many  things  to  be 
seen  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Merridew  said — 

*  We  do  not,  however,  see  half  so 
much  on  our  way  as  we  might; 
for  we  go  everywhere  in  a  carriage. 
I  am  a  very  good  walker,  but  my 
cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  very 
bad  one.' 

Banger's  face  expressed  visible 
satisfiEietian  at  this  announcement. 
But  he  was  probably  not  observed, 
for  the  ladies  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  we  bowed  them  away 
f^m  the  table — ^Banger,  by  the 
way,  regarding  them  attentively 
till  they  passed  out  at  the  doOT.  'His 
vulture  ^e  pursued  the  trip  of  those 
small  glanemg  feet '—or  would  have 
dome  so  had  titose  objects  been  in 
sight 

We  of  course  went  on  the  Boule- 
vards. As  Banger  plaeed  his  arm 
in  mine  preparatory  to  our  saunter 
among  the  nfe  of  the  eity,  I  felt  him 
clutch  me  with  what  the  French 
call  effusion. 

'  I  am  not  sure,  of  course,'  said 
he, '  and  would  not  hazard  anything 
ais  yet;  but  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  Miss  Pembroke's  are 
the  Mce  and  Mrs.  Merndew's  the 
Beetle-Crushers!' 


IIL 

Banger  came  over  to  me— he  had 
not  to  come  far,  only  to  the  Hotel 
des  Princes — on  the  following  day, 
soon  after  l»:eakfast. 

*  (Congratulate  me,'  he  aaad ;  '  I 
think  I  have  a  clue.' 


*  Clue  to  what?*  said  L 

'  To  the  owner  of  the  feet,'  he 
said,  exultingly ;  <  and  this  is  how  I 
have  got  it.  Both  of  the  women — 
if  they  will  allow  me  to  call  them  so 
—appeared  this  morning  at  break- 
&8t,  and  the  train  of  conversation 
which  we  commenced  yesterday, 
thanks  to  you,  was  continued  to- 
dav,  thanks  to  than,  and  was  made 
not  quite  unavailable,  I  suspect, 
thanks  to  me.' 

'  Well,  what's  your  idea?*  said  I, 
bringing  him  to  the  point. 

'  You  shall  see,'  he  said.  '  Let  me 
tell  you  what  happened.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew talked  quite  unreservedly  in 
my  presence  about  their  plans— not 
only  prospective,  but  immediate; 
not  (mly  about  Baden-Baden  next 
week,  but  their  little  expedittons 
during  the  day.  And  among  other 
things  she  s<wl  to  Clara— why  the 
deuce  am  I  calling  her  Clara?— but 
that  is  the  name  hj  which  she  ad- 
dresses Miss  Pemoroke.  Among 
other  things  that  she  sdd  io  Mus 
Pembroke  was  this :  "  We  must  not 
forget  to  call  at  the  bootmaker's."' 

'Was  that  allf  I  asked,  dis- 
couragingly. 

'  Wait,'  returned  Banger.  '  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  I  actually 
heard  the  address  of  the  bootmaker's 
at  which  they  were  to  call.' 

'Something  may  come  out  of 
that,'  said  I. 

'  Somethingl'  cried  Banger,  'erery- 
Ubing  I  should  ikope.  They  seem  to 
have  boote  in  preparation.  They 
intend  to  call  at  twelve  o'clock.  / 
mean  to  call  at  one— they  mnst 
surely  have  left  by  that  time— and 
it.will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  find  out 
something.  Come  with  me,  l^e  a 
good  fellow.' 

So  like  a  good  fellow  I  went  with 
him.  It  was  only  into  the  Bue  de 
la  Paix,  and  the  bootmakers  were 
wen  known.  We  were  th^re  ten 
minutes  before  the  time,  but  seeing 
nobody  in  the  front  shop  we  ven- 
tured to  enter  and  open  our  cam- 
paign. 

Banger  gave  an  order  to  some 
dress  boots,  for  which  he  was  duly 
meaeored,  and  whDe  this  process 
was  being  performed  he  todk  care 
to  engage  the  shopman  in  conver- 
sation. 

2    K   I 
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*  Do  you  make  ladies'  boots  T  he 
asked— the  slimy  Tillain,  as  if  the 
shop  was  not  full  of  feminine  ar- 
ticles. 

Yes,  without  doubt,  the  French- 
man answered;  they  made  every- 
thing of  the  kind  for  great  ladies  of 
the  world. 

Were  they  making  many  now? 
was  the  next  question. 

Ah,  his  fftith,  yes,  certainly,  for 
great  ladles  among  the  English 
living  at  the  hotels.  They  were 
sendmg  that  afternoon  to  Meurice's, 
to  the  Gastilione,  to  the  Louyre, 
to  the  Grand,  and  elsewhere. 

And  the  shopman  pointed  to  a 
number  of  packets  piled  on  a  counter 
ready  for  delivering. 

Banker  aclmowledged  the  in- 
formation in  a  careless  manner,  and 
then  gave  some  preposterous  order 
in  reference  to  the  making  of  his 
own  boots,  which  sent  ihe  man 
away  to  considt  his  master. 

'Now,'  said  Banger,  when  the 
shop  was  clear, '  let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  out  anythhig  like  a  fauct' 

So  he  overhauled  the  parcels  on 
the  counter  with  rapid  assiduity, 
and  presently  raised  a  cry  of  satis- 
faction. 

'See,'  said  he,  'there  are  two 
packets  for  the  Grand  Hotel,  one 
directed  to  Madame  Merridew,  and 
the  other  to  Mademoiselle  Pem- 
broke. 

There  were  certainly  two  packets 
so  addressed,  and  he  held  them  be- 
fore me  triumphantly. 

'Look,'  said  he,  'there  seems  to 
be  a  couple  of  pairs  of  boots  in  each, 
and  one  packet  is  much  smaller 
than  the  other.' 

'  There  does  seem  a  difference  in 
the  size,'  I  observed ;  '  and  the  next 
question  is  easy  to  determine.' 

It  tvas  easy.  The  larger  packet 
was  addressed  to  Madame  Merri- 
dew;  the  smaller  one  to  Miss  Pem- 
broke. 

Banger  was  quite  idiotic  in  his 
demonstrations  at  this  discovery. 

'  I  told  you  so,'  said  he ;  '  I  knew 
that  Clara— that  Miss  Pembroke— 
had  the  small  feet.  Look,  look;  here 
are  the  Mice,  unmistakably;  and 
here— does  not  the  fact  proclaim  it- 
self ?— here  are  the  Beetle-Crushers.' 

Appearances  were  certainly  in  his 


favour,  and  I  congratulated  him 
upon  tiie  discovery. 

*Now,'  said  I,  'you  may  make 
your  court  without  fear  of  making 
a  mistake.' 

He  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  idea, 
but  still  seemed  to  require  my  help, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  dine  with 
him  again  that  night  at  his  hotel. 
I  could  not  choose  but  promise. 

IV. 

At  six  o'clock— they  dine  early  at 
tables  d'hdte  in  Paris— I  was  again 
among  the  gilding,  the  glass,  the 
plate,  the  flowers,  and  the  damask 
that  distinguish  the  dinner  at  the 
Grand  Hdtel  beyond  all  other  din* 
ners  of  its  class. 

Again  we  were  early;  again  our 
opposite  neighbours  were  late ;  and 
when  they  appeared  at  last  they 
brought  with  them  a  companion 
upon  whom  we  had  not  counted. 
It  was  a  hateful  being  in  the  form 
of  man. 

Not  a  man  that  we  could  object 
io,  however,  upon  general  or  par- 
ticular grounds.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, that  was  evident,  and  one  who, 
without  any  appearance  of  dicta- 
tion, took  command  of  the  party  as 
if  by  a  natural  right  He  ordered 
the  wine,  and  assumed  eveiy  other 
function  connected  with  the  control 
of  the  feast,  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
house.  He  was  a  man,  perhaps,  of 
forty  years  of  age— we  could  not 
object  to  that  at  any  rate— a  well- 
looking,  well-mannered,  conven- 
tional siyle  of  person,  with  an  air  of 
opulence  about  him,  and  a  serene 
way  of  not  seeming  to  care  a  straw 
about  anybody,  which  goes  a  great 
way  at  a  table  d'hdte,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  places. 

The  new  comer  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  during  the 
entire  dinner.  Beyond  a  slight 
salutation  at  the  commencement, 
and  an  inane  remark  about  the 
weather  from  Mrs.  Merridew,  they 
took  no  notice  of  us.  Their  con- 
versation, too,  unconstrained  as  it 
was,  gave  us  no  due  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  gentleman  stood  to- 
wards them,  or  to  one  of  them  in 
particular.  He  was  a  cousin,  per- 
haps, or  an  uncle,  or  a  brother  of 
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the  elder  lady — he  was  too  old, 
Bturely,  to  be  a  brother  of  the  younger, 
though  he  might  be  a,pr^tendu  to 
either  of  them.  The  latter  idea  was 
not  a  pleasant  one--firom  Banger's 
point  of  view— for  my  friend  was 
clearly  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
the  lady  who  was  now  inseparably 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  little 
feet.  So  the  dmner  passed  off  in  as 
unsatisfactory  a  manner  as  could 
well  be  to  UB  both ;  for  apart  from 
my  sympathy  with  poor  Ranger  in 
his  infifttuation,  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  quite  spoiled  him  for 
purposes  of  society. 

An  incident  occurred  towards  the 
conclusion  of  dinner,  however,  which 
gave  him  relief.  Mrs.  Merridew's 
French  maid  entered  the  room,  and 
brought  a  message  from  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  in  answer,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  a  previous  application. 
'Oh  yes,'  said  that  young  person, 
*  Mademoiselle  could  have  a  chamber 
adjoining  the  appartement  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame;  it  was  quite 
ready  for  her  reception.' 

I  thought  Ranger  was  about  to 
express  his  surprise  at  this  an- 
nouncement in  an  audible  manner, 
so  visibly  impressed  was  he  at  the 
fact  disclosed.  Mrs  Merridew  was 
not  a  widow,  then,  after  all,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  her  hus- 
band could  not  be  a  jpr6kndu  of 
Miss  Pembroke. 

We  were  in  doubt  when  dinner  was 
over,  whether  to  begin  our  evening 
prowl  at  once,  or  to  look  in  for  a 
tew  minutes  upon  the  party  in  the 
salon  assigned  to  the  residents  of 
the  hotel.  It  was  luc^  that  we 
decided  upon  the  latter  course ;  for 
an  incident  took  place  immediately 
on  our  entering  the  room,  which 
brought  the  adventure  to  a  crisis, 
And  was  of  immense  importance — 
as  the  event  proved— to  the  future 
of  my  friend. 

Ranger  was  looking  about  him 
with  an  object  that  may  be  guessed, 
when  an  elderly  gentleman— whose 
erect,  bold  bearing,  said '  old  soldier,' 
as  unmistakably  as  his  jovial  red 
face,  shaded  by  the  whitest  of  mou- 
stache and  whisker,  said  hon  vivant 
— tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  to 
attract  his  attention. 

Ranger  turned  round  in  some 


surprise,  and  immediately  fell  to 
shaking  the  elderly  gentleman  cor- 
dially by  the  hand. 

'  My  dear  uncle,*  said  he,  *  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.' 

*And  I  you,  my  boy,'  returned 
the  uncle,  beaming  with  pleasure. 
'It  is  very  seldom  that  you  are 
caught,  thanks — or  rather  no  thanks 
— to  that  way  of  yours  of  being 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once. 
You  are  staying  at  this  hotel?  So 
am  I.  Very  fortunate,  isn't  it,  that 
we  should  meet?* 

Ranger  said  it  was,  and  evidently 
meant  what  he  said.  He  introduced 
me  presently  to  his  jovial  relative, 
who  seemed  almost  as  delighted  to 
see  a  friend  of  his  nephew's  as  his 
nephew  himself.  My  new  acquaint- 
ance proved  to  be  General  Holsterley, 
an  old  dragoon,  who,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  very  rich  bachelor, 
and  had  made  Ranger  his  heir. 

After  a  little  talk,  the  General 
said  to  Ranger — 

'  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. I  vote  for  going  somewhere 
together  afterwards,  but  I  must  go 
and  speak  to  some  people  I  see  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  I  promised  to 
meet  them  here,  to  do  a  little  Paris 
with  them.  But  stay,  why  should  I 
leave  you?  Come  with  me,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  a  couple  of  as 
charming  women  as  jou  could  wish 
to  meet  in  aday'smarcJi— and  that's 
not  saying  enough  for  them,  by- 
the-by.  And,  I  tell  you  what,  if 
you  played  your  cards  well,  you 
would  have  a  very  great  chance 
with  the  only  one  of  the  two  who 
has  a  chance  left  open.  Gome  on, 
my  boy— and  your  friend  too,'  he 
added,  seeing  that  Ranger  was 
doubtful  what  to  do  with  me. 

So  we  were  both  marched  up  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  in  another 
minute  the  General  was  exchanging 
the  heartiest  of  greetings  with— 
our  friends  of  the  table  d'hdte. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause— for 
they  all  talked  together— Holsterley 
took  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
his  nephew,  and  then  myself,  to  his 
fHends. 

They  were  all  very  cordial,  and 
Mrs.  Merridew  rather  demonstra- 
tive. 

'  We  were  fast  becoming    ao- 
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qnainted  with  your  friends  throngh 
meeting  them  at  dinner,  though  Mr. 
Banger  was  yery  reserred,  and  did 
not  seem  to  trust  himself  to  talk 
much  with  strange  ladies/ 

And  she  looked  at  him— what 
shall  I  say  ?  well,  wickedly  if  you 
will— with  those  beady  black  eyes 
of  hers  which  she  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ. 

Banger  looked  a  little  x^nfused, 
as  a  man  is  apt  to  look  if  he  thinks 
he  is  being  ridiculed  by  a  pretty 
woman ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards 
that  the  idea  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly that  he  had  seen  those  eyes 
somewhere  before. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  all  became  very  inti- 
mate on  short  notice;  that  we  all 
went  to  the  theatre  together,  and 
had  one  of  Uie  pleasantest  eTenings 
possible.  It  must  have  been  espe- 
cially so  to  Banger,  for  he  had  Miss 
Pembroke  nearly  all  to  himself 
during  the  entire  ^time ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  her  deep- 
blue  eyes  and  soft  happy  beauty 
had  fiEurly  completed  the  impression 
which  they  had  made  upon  him 
from  the  first. 

Colonel  Merridew— the  new  comer 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  comrade  of 
the  General's— left  ils  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre,  and  took  the  ladies 
h(Hne,  while  the  rest  of  us  went 
somewhere  to  supper.  The  latter 
arrangement  was  Holsterley's  doing, 
for  Banger  was  disposed  to  maid 
himself  as  generally  disagreeable  as 
perscms  in  a  similar  condition 
usually  da 

When  we  in  our  turn  arriyed  at 
the  hotel  the  General  went  off  to 
bed— it  was  quite  time  too— and 
then  Banger,  who  evidently  wanted 
to  talk  about  himself,  insisted  upon 
taking  me  up  to  his  room.  On  our 
way  we  passed  the  apartments  occu- 

Cl  by  our  fd^ds,  and  then 
gei;  who  dared  not  speak  for 
fear  of  being  overheard,  pointed 
triumphantly  to  some  objects  lying 
on  the  door-mats. 

At  one  entrance  there  were  two 
pairs  of  boots,  belonging  to  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  respectively.  At 
the  other  was  a  single  pair,  particu- 
larly small,  and  to  an  amateur  in 
^t,  I  should  say,  justifying  all  the 


praise  that  had  been  bestowed  <m 
them. 

I  dragged  Banger  from  the  qx>t, 
where  he  seemed  absurdly  disposed 
to  linger.  When  we  reached  his 
room  he  became  guilty  of  rs^urous 
conduct  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and 
then  asked  me,  in  a  lucid  interval, 
if  I  did  not  thmk  him  the  happiest 
of  men. 

I  declared  my  very  high  opinion 
of  his  state  of  bliss,  and  got  away 
from  him  as  soon  as  I  could. 

His  must  have  been  pleasant  sleep 
that  night— if  he  slept  at  alL 


I  did  not  see  my  friend  on  the 
following  day,  but  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  he  came  to  me  witli  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Merridew,  ask- 
ing me  to  dine  with  the  Colonel  and 
herself^  who  had  a  small  party  in 
their  own  apartments. 

All  was  going  right,  he  said,  be- 
tween hiniself  and  Miss  Pembroke; 
and  he  had  the  advantage,  he 
frankly  confessed,  of  a  great  d^l  of 
backing  up  from  Mrs.  Merridew  aa 
well  as  from  his  uncle.  '  I  shall  pro- 
pose,' said  he, '  the  very  first  oppoe- 
tunity— to-night  if  I  get  a  chance.' 
He  said  nothmg  about  feet  this  time 
— I  suppose  he  thought  his  present 
relations  with  Miss  Pembroke  did 
not  justify  such  a  discussion.  Bat 
I  noticed  when  we  met  the  ladies 
that  they  continued  to  wear  robes 
so  long  as  to  preclude  investigation 
into  that  particular. 

At  dinner  Ranger  was  placed  as  a 
matter  of  course  befflde  the  blue- 
eyed  beauty,  while  she  of  the  beaded 
black  divided  her  attentions  very 
pleasantly  between  the  rest  of  us — 
the  General  and  myself  being  the 
only  other  guests. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  the 
theatre;  and  there  also  Bangw's 
seat  in  the  box  was  next  to  thi^  of 
Miss  Pembroka  He  had  by  this 
time  got  so  fEur  as  to  talk  to  her  in 
whispers. 

The  box  was  rather  crowded,  and 
the  General,  the  Colonel,  and  myself, 
were  not  Boay  to  go  out  for  hm  an 
hour  between  the  pieces.  On  our 
return  I  noticed  that  the  blue  eyes 
were  much  cast  down«  and  that  their 
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owner  was  constramed,and  evidently 
indisposed  for  conversation.  Tte 
black  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
all  animation  and  triumph,  and 
their  own^  conTorsational  to  an 
nnasoal  degree.  I  had  my  suspi- 
cions. 

Banger  made  a  remark  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  which  seemed 
mal-^jMfopoe— I  could  not  tell  why 
at  the  time.  There  was  a  young 
lady  on  the  stage  playing  the  part 
of  a  souhrette,  with  skirts  of  course 
which  made  no  mystery  of  a  little  foot 
and  a  well-turned  ankle.  Somebody 
made  a  r^nark  that  i^e  was  not 
quite  so  prettv  as  the  author  of  the 
piece  intended  her  to  ba 

'  No/  said  tiie  General,  who  had 
a  blunt  way  of  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  'points'  of  ladies; 
'  but  her  feet  are  first-rate.' 

'I  am  an  immense  admire  of 
pretty  feet,'  said  Banger  to  his 
neighbour,  in  a  voice  intended 
doubtless  for  a  whisper,  but  which 
was  audible  to  the  whole  box. 

Miss  Pembroke  drew  herself  up, 
blushed  unmistakably,  and  I  thought 
looked  rather  indignant  The  com- 
pliment was  perhi^  rather  too 
direct. 

The  General  accompanied  the 
Colonel  and  tiie  ladies  home  this 
time.  When  Banger  and  myself 
were  left  alone  on  the  boulevard, 
Banger  clutched  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said — 

'AH  right,  my  boy! — congratu- 
late me.' 

I  did  congratulate  him,  and  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  to  have 
managed  matters  rather  cleverly 
during  our  absence  from  the  box. 

'Well,'  said  he,  'Mrs.  Merridew 
was  very  considerate;  pushed  her 
chair  into  a  comer  and  said  she  had 
a  headache,  seemed,  in  feust,  io  be 
asleep;  and  I  popped  the  question 
in  the  quietest  manner  possible.' 

'And  received  the  answer  in  the 
same  way?' 

'  Yes,  as  £Eur  as  I  got  any  answer 
at  all;  and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  if  s  all  right 
— she  esAd  nothing  more  than  "  To- 
morrow!"' 

And  Banger  looked  a  little  nerv- 
ous at  the  new  idea. 

'Oh,  I  think  you  are  safe  if  she 


said  that,'  replied  I,  and  I  congra- 
tulated him  over  again. 

We  were  to  meet  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  an  arrangement  made  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  go  and 
see  the  waters  play  at  Versailles. 


VL 

I  was  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  next 
day  soon  after  noon.  I  met  Banger 
in  the  hall  before  presenting  mys^ 
in  the  Merridews'  domain.  He  was 
radiant  with  joy.  Miss  Pembroke 
had  not  appeared  at  breakfeust,  but 
he  had  sought  and  obtained  an  in- 
terview wifi^  her  immediately  after, 
had  renewed  his  suit,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  answer  which  might  have 
been  expected  after  her  response  of 
the  night  before. 

'  Now,'  said  Banger,  when  he  had 
told  me  these  interesting  particu- 
lars, 'we  will  go  the  Merridews' 
quarters— the  ladies  ought  to  be 
ready  by  this  time.' 

There  was  nobody  in  the  little 
salon  when  we  entered ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  two  ladies  joined  us. 

A  moment's  glance  at  their  coch 
tume  revealed  a  fact  which  asto- 
nished me,  and  caused  in  Banger 
nothing  less  than  consternation.  I 
could  see  what  was  working  within 
him,  though  he  tried  to  keep  it  in 
controL 

Mrs.  Merridew  and  Miss  Pem- 
broke were  both  attired  in  fAshion- 
able  costumes  which  permitted  the^ 
feet  to  be  visible;  and  the  unac- 
countable &ot  became  apparent  that 
it  was  the  elder  lady  too  owned 
what  Banger  called  l£e  Mice,  while 
to  the  younger  belonged  the— I  will 
not  use  ihe  word  which  Banger  had 
ventured  upon  in  his  indignation, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  epithet  in  its 
signification  as  a  satire  on  size  was 
quite  unjustified.  Miss  Pembroke's 
feet  were  not  remarkably  large. 
They  wereof  very  feir  average  dimen- 
sions, strictly  proportionate  to  her 
figure,  which  was  on  a  grander  scale 
than  that  of  her  cousin.  They  were 
very  good  feet  besides,  and  dhaussS 
to  perfection.  But  if  diminutiveness 
were  the  object  in  view,  no  feet  could 
hope  to  compete  with  those  of  Mrs. 
Merridew.    These  were  on  so  smaU 
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a  scale  that  in  a  statue  they  would 
haye  looked  incongruous;  but  seen 
in  connection  with  the  neat  and 
nicely-clad  figure  of  their  present 
owner,  they  must  have  gained  ad- 
miration from  a  great  many  persons 
besides  the  Chinese. 

I  saw  Banger  regarding  first  one 
lady  and  then  another  with  looks  of 
wonderment,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
mortification.  Mrs.  Merridew,  whose 
beady  eyes  were  merry,  I  suspect  at 
his  expense,  seemed  to  see  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  tried 
to  cover  his  confusion  by  talking  to 
any  extent.  Miss  Pembroke  also 
seemed  to  see  that  something  was 
the  matter;  but  her  mode  of  meetr 
iog  it  took  the  form  of  reserve. 
They  were  all,  I  fancy,  as  much  re- 
lieved as  I  was  when  theGcDeral 
and  the  Colonel  came  in  and  a 
movement  was  made  for  the  railway 
station. 

But  things  were  no  better  when 
we  were  in  the  train.  Ranger  was 
moody  and  embarrassed,  even  cold 
in  his  manner  towards  the  beautiful 
girl  about  whom  he  had  been  raving 
little  more  than  an  hour  before. 
And  Miss  Pembroke  evidently  felt 
herself  slighted.  She  was  seated 
next  to  her  betrothed,  but  turned 
away  from  him,  and  addressed  her 
conversation  during  the  short  jour- 
ney almost  entirely  to  me.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  under  her  charm- 
ing influence,  what  a  fool  my  friend 
was  to  allow  his  infatuation  to  carry 
him  to  this  extent.  Had  it  been  my 
case — ^but  no  matter. 

At  Versailles  we  saw  all  the  grand 
things  that  were  to  be  seen;  but 
neither  the  palace  nor  the  gardens 
had  their  old  attractions  for  us.  A 
gloom  was  cast  over  the  party ;  for 
none  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
breach  that  was  taking  place  be* 
tween  the  lovers,  though  all  could 
not,  I  suppose,  attribute  it  to  its 
proper  cause. 

As  we  roamed  through  the  rooms 
.and  galleries,  llanger  walked  beside 
Kiss  Pembroke,  and  spoke  to  her 
from  time  to  time;  but  he  had  lost 
his  power  of  conversation,  and  was 
.  constrained  beyond  all  attempts  at 
disguise.  The  lady  met  his  coldness 
by  this  time  more  than  half  way, 
.  and  her  btauty  wore  a  haughtiness 


that  ill  became  it— like  that  of  a 
frozen  rose. 

In  the  gardens  he  offered  his  arm, 
but  this  Wd3  decisively  refused; 
and,  as  if  to  prevent  another  de- 
monstration of  the  kind,  Clara- 
may  I  call  her  Clara?— took  the 
arm  of  Mrs.  Merridew. 

The  elder  lady  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  taking  the  younger  one 
apart,  and  holding  her  for  some 
tune  in  conversation.  I  watched 
the  pair  while  Banger  walked  on 
with  the  two  officers.  I  purposely 
avoided  any  colloquy  with  the 
former,  as  I  saw  that  such  advice 
as  I  had  to  offer  would,  be;  ill  re- 
ceived. 

The  effect  of  Mrs.  Merridew's 
communication  upon  Clara  was  far 
from  being  mollifying.  Indignation 
was  visibly  depicted  on  the  young 
lady's  countenance;  and  as  they 
both  rose  from  the  seat  where  they 
had  taken  refuge,  and  rejoined  mo« 
I  heard  Miss  Pembroke  say — 

*  I  do  not  know  how  to  forgive 
you.  Flora,  Of  course  I  do  forgive 
you,  for  you  meant  well ;  but  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  most  humiliating  plot.' 

We  returned  to  Paris  under  as 
unpleasant  conditions  as  ever  at- 
tended a  party  of  pleasure.  When 
we  aUght^  from  the  train  the  ladies 
entered  the  open  carriage  that  was 
in  waiting,  and  Banger  followed 
them— as  I  supposed  to  seek  a  re- 
conciliation. The  rest  of  us  walked. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  ex- 
cused myself  from  joining  the  party 
at  dinner,  and  took  my  leave. 

Banger  came  to  me  early  next 
morning,  and  told  me  that  his  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Pembroke  was 
broken  off. 

'  Surely,'  said  I, '  you  are  not  fool 
enough  to  quarrel  with  her  for  not 
having  Mrs.  Merridew's  feet!  If 
so ' 

'  Hear  me,  man,'  said  he,  sternly. 
'  I  love  her  more  than  I  ever  loved 
anything  upon  this  earth,  and  I 
would  marry  her  if  her  feet  were 
really  the  Beetle-Crushers  pictured 
by  my  depraved  imagination.  But  I 
seem  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
plot  in  which  it  is  not  quite  clear 
that  she  was  not  an  accomplice ; 
and  the  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  she 
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makefi  a  similar  oomplaint  on  her 
own  part' 

'But  snrely/  I  urged,  'this  mis- 
anderstanding  can  be  accommo- 
dated/ 

'  The  diflacnlty,'  said  he,  'is  now 
<m  her  side.  Look  at  this  letter, 
which  was  brought  to  me  with  my 
— with  my  boots/  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  remembering  his  absurdities 
in  connection  with  those  articles  of 
costume. 

I  read  the  letter.  It  was  a  dis- 
missal, couched  in  sufficiently  con- 
temptuous terms,,  intimating  that 
the  writer  was  not  disposed  to  ally 
herself  with  a  x>erson  whose  affec- 
tion depended  upon  abstract  quali- 
fications. 

He  would  not  listen  to  my  per- 
suasions. He  was  off,  he  said,  some- 
where ;  he  had  had  quite  enough  of 
Paris— as  if  Paris  was  in  fault ! — 
and  never  wished  to  see  the  place 
again.  His  intention  was  to  go — 
well,  he  did  not  quite  know  where. 
He  should  either  join  some  foreign 
serrioe  where  there  was  hard  fight- 
ing, in  hopes  of  being  Isiocked  over, 
(Mr  join  his  friend  (be  men- 
tioned a  great  name  connected  with 
the  Qeographical  Socie^)  in  disco- 
yering  the  source  of  the  Nile.  He 
was  not  sure  which. 

And  so  he  left  ma 

Two  days  after,  when  I  called  at 
the  Grand  Hdtel,  I  fonnd  that  Colonel 
Merridew  and  his  party  had  also 
taken  their  departure. 

YIL 

Nearly  a  year  went  by,  and  I  saw 
nothing  of  Bauger,  nor  of  his  fnenda 
But  in  the  autumn  succeeding  that 
of  our  sojourn  in  Paris  I  happened 
to  be  at  Baden-Baden.  There,  as  I 
<;ame  out  of  the  Eursaal  one  day,  I 
met  going  in— the  entire  of  our 
Paris  party.  Mrs.  Merridew,  her 
husband,  and  the  jovial  old  General, 
were  in  front;  Clara  and  Banger — 
with  their  arms  in  one  another  this 
time — ^brought  up  the  rear. 

The  meeting  was  a  hearty  one, 
iand  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to 
have  a  qniet  confab  with  Banger,  I 
could  not  help  saying  maliciously — 

'Why,  I  thought  you  were  killed 
in  the  Danish  war,  or  held  in  capti- 


vity by  that  king  in  Africa  who  has 
all  the  fat  wives?' 

*  Now  don't  be  annoying,  my  boy,' 
said  he.'  'I  made  it  all  right, 
though  only  six  weeks  ago  by  the 
way,  when  that  lovely  girl  who  has 
just  left  my  arm,  became  Mrs. 
Charles  Banger,  F.B.G.S.,  and  some 
other  distinctions  if  you  did  but 
know  them.  I  thought  better  of  the 
two  alternatives  I  suggested,  and 
determined  to  follow  the  thing  np. 
I  did  so  by  letter,  and  after  that  by 
personal  appeal,  and  somehow,  after 
an  immense  deal  of  devotion  on  my 
part,  and  no  little  influence,  I  sus- 
pect on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Merridew, 
the  lady's  scruples  were  removed. 
I  will  tell  y\{u  all  about  it  after 
dinner — you  will  dine  with  us  of 
course  to-day.* 

I  was  delighted  to  tear  what  I 
did,  and  delighted  to  dine  with  them 
of  course;  but  Mrs.  Merridew  told 
me  *  all  about  it '  before  Banger  had 
an  opportunity.  This  is  what  she 
said,  when  I  gave  her  my  arm, 
coming  away  from  the  Eursc^  : 

'As  Mr.  Banger's  friend  you 
OTight  to  know  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  indeed  I  owe  it  to  you, 
on  my  own  part,  that  I  should  ex- 
plain my  share  in  the  proceedings. 
When  I  first  met  Charles  at  the 
table  d'h6te,  I  recognized  him  at 
once,  apart  from  his  name,  which  I 
well  remembered  also,  as  an  old 
pupil  of  my  father's — my  father 
was  a  clergyman  who  took  pnpils — 
before  he  went  np  to  Cambridge.  It 
is  a  dreadful  time  ago,  but  I  was  a 
mere  girl  then,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose,'—and  her  beady  black  eyes  here 
gave  a  sly  glance  of  inquiry — *  and 
not  grown  up.  He  paid  me  an  aw  f al 
amount  of  attention  in  those  days, 
and  was  particularly  infeituated,  as  he 
said,  with  my  feet.  He  was  always 
raving  about  my  feet,  in  feict ;  and 
as  they  seemed  to  be  the  special 
objects  of  his  affection,  I  was  less 
flattered  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been,  and  merely  made  fun  of 
him  instead  of  fedling  in  love,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Indeed  his  fondness  for  feet  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  abstract  charac- 
ter, for  he  took  to  admiring  a  house- 
maid who  had  gifts  intbatdirection. 
This  was  quite  enough  for  me  as 
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yon  may  snppoBe,  and  after  the  girl 
had  gone — which  I  took  caxe  should 
be  at  an  early  date  after  the  disoo- 
■very — I  gave  him  his  dismissal  also. 
I  was  very  young  then,  of  course/ 
— here  the  beaded  eyes  again  made 
an  appeal  for  confirmation— '  but 
even  at  my  age  the  attentions  that 
he  paid  were  of  importance.  Well, 
he  went  to  the  University  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more.  When  I  met  him  at 
the  hotel  he  did  not  recognize  me.  I 
suppose  I  am  changed.'— Again  the 
beaded  eyes  looked  arch. — 'I  was 
then  away  from  my  husband.  I 
thought  that  had  I  introduced  my- 
self he  would  be  making  love  to 
me,  and  that,  of  course,  would  never 
do.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a 
regard  for  him,  and  considered  that 
he  would  make  a  capital  match  for 
my  cousin.  So  I  determined  to  play 
upon  his  weakness  in  a  harmless 
way.  I  persuaded  Clara  that  the 
new  costumes  were  indecorous  wear 
for  ladies  in  an  hotel  by  themselves, 
so  we  always  wore  trains.  I  saw  that 
he  was  struck  with  one  of  us,  and 
guessed  that  he  would  find  out  our 
rooms,  and  be  bewildered  by  the 
boots  at  the  door.  I  even  let  him 
hear  the  name  of  the  bootmaker,  in 
order  that  he  might  prosecute  his 
inquiries  there,  which  he  did,  as  you 
know.  When  my  husband  came,  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  change  the 
boots  at  the  different  doors  in  order 


to  deceive  ^jt"  All  went  well,  and 
I  almost  drove  him  to  the  proposal 
at  the  theatre.  It  was  two  daysafter 
that  that  Clara,  when  we  were  going 
to  Versailles,  suggested  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  conti- 
nuing our  trains.  I  had  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  opposition,  and  the 
result  was  as  you  saw.  When 
Charles  turned  sulky— as  you  saw 
also— I  had  to  explain  the  whole  to 
Clara,  who  nearly  quarrelled  with 
me,  and  quite  threw  Charles  off 
Nothing  but  his  constant  pleadings, 
for  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  followed  us  about  with  a 
persistence  whidh  left  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerify,  and  my  earnest  per- 
suasions directed  all  the  time  at 
Clara,  induced  her  at  last  to  forgive 
him ;  and  there  they  are  now,  man 
and  wife,  to  the  great  delight  of  us 
all.' 

We  were  a  happy  party  that  di^ 
at  dinner,  and  for  a  great  many 
days  afterwards.  I  was  the  more 
happy,  too,  when'Eanger  told  me,  in 
confidence,  that  he  was  quite  cured 
of  his  partiality  for  feet,  and  looked 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  simply 
useful  extremities. 

'  I  would  rather  be  married  to 
Clara,'  he  added, '  if  she  had  really 
Beetle-Crushers— which  you  know 
she  has  not— than  to  anybody  else 
in  the  world,  even  though  she  could 
step  into  a  glass  slipper  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Merridew.'  S.  L.  B. 


PEBPLEXTTIES  OF  BRADSHAW. 


ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  a  thin, 
modest,  yellow-coloured  peri- 
odical began  to  make  its  appeanmoe, 
purporting  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
railways  of  Great  Britain :  showing 
how  far  they  went,  how  many  trains 
per  day  there  were  on  each  line,  at 
what  hours  the  trains  arrived  at  the 
several  stations,  and  the  fares 
charged  for  each  journey  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  not  much  altogether, 
for  there  was  not  much  to  talk 
about  Not  a  single  important  line 
was  fully  opened,  except  the  far- 
famed  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
talk  of  those  days.  Indeed  there  was 
then  a  state  of  things  which  is  hardly 
comprehensible    to   us  just  now. 


The  Brighton  line  was  only  in  pwrt 
opened.  The  South  Eastern  was  in 
progress,  and  that  was  all  (the 
wicked  Chatham  and  Dover  of 
course  did  not  exist  in  those  days). 
The  South  Western  began  at  Nine 
Elms  instead  of  Waterioo,  and  com- 
prised no  railway  communication 
whatever  with  Portsmouth,  Gk>sport» 
Salisbury,  or  places  beyond  than; 
it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
Nine  Elms  and  Southampton  Bail- 
way.  The  Great  Western  was 
struggling  to  get  to  Bristol,  but  had 
not  yet  achieved  that  desirable  re- 
sult The  London  and  North  West- 
ern—known in  those  days  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham  —  reaUy 
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had  reached  the  last-named  town, 
where  it  formed  part  of  the  only 
main  line  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Midland  had  not  approached  within 
eighty  miles  of  London,  and  was 
simply  part  of  a  small  fiEunily  of  rail- 
ways in  the  three  hosiery  counties  of 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 
The  Great  Northern  was  yet  un- 
dreamed ot  The  Great  Eastern 
was  not  great  in  anything  except 
the  name  of  Eastern  Ck>unties;  it 
was  struggling  to  reach  somewhere 
about  Colchester,  and  was  in  that 
state  of  desperate  financial  embar- 
rassment wnich  has  clxmg  to  it 
almost  ever  since ;  it  has  had  almost 
as  many  Chairmen  of  Boards  as 
Mexico  has  had  republican  presi- 
dents—which is  saying'a  great  deaL 
The  little  Blackwall  was  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  line ;  and  the 
little  Greenwich  did  not  yet  exist. 

Such  were  the  railways  which 
started  from  the  metropolis  in  the 
early  days  of  the  little  yellow  book. 
As  may  readily  be  supposed,  matters 
were  still  less  deyeloped  in  more 
remote  districts.  Sussex  had  only 
one  bit  of  railway,  a  portion  of  the 
Brighton  line.  Dorset  had  nothing ; 
Devon  and  Cornwall  nothing.  The 
broad  gauge,  working  its  way 
gradually  through  Ber^and  Wilts, 
had  just  begun  to  touch  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire.  Lincoln  the 
large  and  Butland  the  little,  as  well 
as  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge, 
were  quite  without  railways.  Here- 
ford and  its  cider,  Worcester  and  its 
hops,  Shropshire  and  its  iron,  had 
to  do  as  well  as  they  could  without 
the  aid  of  the  iron  horse.  Yorkshire 
had  begun  to  show  a  little  in  this 
way,  but  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
betlandhadnot;  nor  had  Northum- 
berland, except  in  the  form  of  tram- 
ways connected  with  the  cdlieries. 
Wales  had  nothing  whatever. 
Scotland  had  certain  little  bits,  in- 
fiemtine  railways  a  few  nules  long : 
none  of  them  long  enough  for  an 
hour's  journey,  or  forming  links  in 
a  main  line  of  communication.  Po(»r 
Lreland  (everybody  says  'poorLre- 
land ')  had  merely  four  miles  of  rail- 
way out  of  Dublin,  and  about  as 
much  out  of  Belfeist ;  Mr.  Bianconi's 
well-appointed  cars  had  not  yet  been 
tampered  with  in  the  least 


The  little  yellow  book,  then,  did 
not  say  much,  because  there  was  not 
much  to  say.  Bradshaw  ushered 
the  book  into  the  world ;  Bradshaw 
does  so  still;  but  whether  there 
is  really  a  Bradshaw  —  whether 
there  has  ever  been  a  Bradshaw — 
who  knows  ?  Can  any  one  tell  us 
about  Mr.  Day  or  Mr.  Martin;  Mr. 
Barclay  or  Mr.  Perkins;  Mr. 
Howell  or  Mr.  James ;  Mr.  Childs, 
Mr.  Coutts,  Mr.  Piokford  ?  Are  they 
alive?  Are  any  of  them  alive:  or 
do  they  belong  to  the  Eame  order  of 
beings  as  the  mythical  Mrs.  Harris? 
The  public  don't  know;  the  public 
don't  care.  And  so  it  is  with  *  Brad- 
shaw.' It  may  be  that  George  Brad- 
shaw, an  engraver  and  printer  at 
Manchester,  who  started  the  little 
yellow  book,  died  some  sixteen 
years  ago;  it  may  be  so,  but 'Brad- 
shaw' knows  nothing  about  it 
'  Bradshaw'  comes  out  in  a  new 
yellow  coat  every  month,  without  a 
tear  for  the  memo^  of  its  parent 
Everybody  knows  '  Bradshaw,'  espe- 
cially the  inevitable '  boots '  at  inns 
and  hotels.  We  go  to  a  railway 
station,  and  ask  for '  Bradshaw ;'  the 
supplementary  word  'Guide'  is  a 
superfluity.  '  Bradshaw '  to  us  is  a 
thmg,  a  commodity ;  or,  if  a  person, 
an  undying  one,  like  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Not  like  him,  however,  in  one 
sense;  for  while  tiie  Jew  became 
thinner  aiid  wayworn,  '  Bradshaw ' 
becomes  &tter  and  more  jolly  the 
older  he  gets;  he  will  burst  his 
yellow  garment  soon,  unless  it  be 


Bradshaw'  had  much  ado  in  his 
early  days  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
more  tlum  the  present  generatioQ 
know  about  He  had  to  deal  with 
(say)  forty  railway  companies,  for 
the  most  part  so  jealoas  one  of 
another,  that  what  are  called  through 
trains  were  scarcely  thought  o£ 
When  you  reached  the  junction  of 
two  companies'  lines  (what  few  such 
junctions  there  were;,  you  had  to 
change  carriages;  perhaps  to  wait 
an  hour  or  two;  perhf^  to  change 
the  style  of  your  travelling  from 
third  class  to  second,  or  from  second 
to  first— a  favourite  dodge  in  those 
days.  'Bradshaw'  had  trouble 
to  get  the  companies  to  send  him 
their  time-tables  once  a  month;  and 
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even  then  it  was  so  late  that  the 
fifth  or  sixth  of  the  month  would 
arriye  before  the  yellow  book  could 
appear.  The  directors,  moreoTery 
often  changed  the  times  of  their 
trains  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
thus  exasperating  'Bradshaw'  and 
bewildering  the  public.  Whether 
*  Bradshaw '  converted  the  directors 
by  his  expostulations,  or  whether 
they  came  to  see  the  truth  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts,  certain  it  is 
that  the  plan  became  customary  of 
making  changes  in  times  and  trains 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
almost  exclusively,  and  of  letting 
'  Bradshaw'  have  the  information  in 
good  time—a  system  convenient  for 
everybody. 

And  so  the  railways  grew;  and 
so '  Bradshaw '  grew.  In  i  S40  there 
were  noo  miles  of  rail  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  in  1850  the 
length  had  stretched  out  to  6600 
miles;  in  1 8 60  to  10,400;  and  now 
in  this  good  year  1869  the  total 
length  is  something  like  1 5,000  miles. 
No  wonder  that '  Bradshaw '  becomes 
burly  and  obese,  in  his  attempt  to 
comprise  and  digest  so  much  matter. 
When  he  was  young  he  extended 
only  to  thirty-two  pages,  and  no 
one  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
him  any  advertisements ;  but  now — 
mark  the  change— here  are  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pages  of  the  most 
closely-packed  type  that  human  eye 
can  ever  wish  to  pore  over.  And  so 
anxious  is  'Brsulshaw'  that  you 
shall  be  able  to  find  what  you  want, 
and  when  you  want  it,  that  be  gives 
an  Index  to  the  Tables,  a  Key  to 
the  Index,  a  Map  to  the  Key,  and 
all  sorts  of  marmi  and  indications 
likely  to  be  useful.  And  yet,  who 
but  a  bagman  can  understand  it 
without  the  aid  of  some  one  who 
has  already  gone  through  this  kind 
of  drilling?  Let  us  take  a  parti- 
cular number  and  a  particular  page 
— no  matter  which.  Say  that  we 
want  the  No.  6  train  on  the  Euston 
Square  line.  Very  well ;  let  us  see. 
In  the  first  place  that  train  begins, 
not  at  Euston,  but  at  Bngby,  about 
seven  in  the  morning ;  it  goes  on  to 
Stafford,  followed  by  a  vertical  row 
of  dots ;  then  there  are  two  notices 
concerning  Stoke  and  Macclesfield, 
where  we  are  told  to  'stop;'  after 


this  comes  another  vertical  row  of 
dots;  and  then,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  many  an  explorer  of  the 
book,  the  train  starts  again  from 
Crewe  before  six  the  same  morning, 
ending  in  a  row  of  dots  somewhere 
about  Bolton.  Or  let  it  be  No.  16. 
We  start  from  Euston  in  early 
morning,  and  go  on  to  Watford; 
here  we  slip  off  diagonally,  for 
reasons  unexplained,  into  No.  17 
column;  but  No.  16  picks  itself  np 
again,  and  suddenly  reappears 
(no  one  knows  how)  at  Birmingham, 
but  not  for  long;  at  Stafford  a 
finger  points  upwards,  to  tell  yoa 
to  note  somethmg  (but  what  ,that 
something  is,  you  are  to  find  out) ; 
and  then  you  run  off  again  to 
No.  17;  recovering  yourself  once 
more,  you  pick  up  No.  16  at  War- 
rington, but  somehow  find  that  it 
has  changed  its  character  from  a 
third  class  to  a  first  and  second 
class  train.  These  ore  samples  ot 
the  'pursuit  of  trams  under  difficul- 
ties,' very  little  exaggerated,  as  many 
a  passenger  knows  full  well.  Some 
years  ago  'Punch 'got  up  a  capital 
drama  of  the  s|)asmodic  kind,  in 
which  the  main  mcidents  depended 
on  the  impossibility  of  anybody 
being  able  to  understand  the  time- 
tables in  Bradshaw,  and  on  the  con- 
sequent arrival  of  all  the  characters 
either  at  the  wrong  stations,  or  the 
wrong  times,  or  bom.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  the 
yellow  book,  the  difficulties  arise 
from  having  so  much  to  pock  within 
a  given  space.  If  there  were  double 
tiie  number  of  pages,  there  would 
be  feunHiUeB  for  separating  the 
columns  and  trains  in  a  dSSermit 
way ;  but  then  the  book  would  do 
too  big  for  an  ordinary  pocket,  and 
probably  sixpence  wotdd  not  suffice 
to  pay  for  it.  Many  persons  think 
they  can  see  how  to  simplify  *  Brad- 
shaw:* we  only  say.  Try  it!  Several 
attempts  have  been  made,  with 
partial  success;  but  'Bradshaw' 
still  remains  king. 

When  we  come  to  consider  what 
our  rdlway  system  really  is,  we 
may  rather  marvel  that  such  a  com- 
plicated network  can  be  treated  with 
any  regularity  at  aU,  than  that  diffi- 
culties should  occur  in  tabulating 
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and  describisg  ii  Our  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  line  have  cost  five 
hundred  millions  sterling.  There 
are  greatly  over  six  million  trains 
running  on  the  lines  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  the  whole  distance  run 
by  all  the  trains  reaching  the  almost 
incredible  amoxmt  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  miles.  These  trains 
earn  forty  millions  sterling  annually, 
of  which  almost  exactly  half  is  ab- 
sorbed in  working  expenses,  leaving 
the  other  half  for  appropriation  as 
interest  and  dividena  on  capital. 
This  second  half  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings amounts  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
invested  capital,  on  an  average; 
but  as  debenture-interest  and  pre- 
ference-dividend carry  oflf  a  larger 
Eercentage,  the  ordinary  share- 
olders  have  to  be  content  with  a 
much  lower  ratio.  The  best  half  of 
the  year  (May  to  October)  brings 
four  millions  sterling  more  gross 
traffic  than  the  worst  half  (November 
to  April).  So  vast  has  the  system 
of  amalgamation  now  become,  that 
fourteen  companies  receive  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  revenue,  after 
having  borne  four-fifths  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Those  who  remember 
how  these  companies  have  been 
built  up  are  well  aware  that  each  is 
the  result  of  complex  arrangements, 
by  which  purchasings  and  leaaings 
have  brought  many  lines  under  the 
management  of  one  board  of  direc- 
tors. And  what  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work  the  companies  get 
through  in  the  course  of  a  year  I 
They  possess  eight  thousand  loco- 
motives and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
carriages  and  waggons  of  various 
kinds.  They  cany  in  these  carriages 
three  hundi^  million  passengers  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  waggons 
convey,  of  inanimate  luggage,  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  hundred  million 
tons;  while  sixteen  mUlion  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  lambs,  pigs,  horses, 
nsses,  and  dogs,  produce  an  amazing 
amount  of  boo-mg,  bleating,  baa* 
ing,  grunting,  squeaking,  neighing, 
braymg,  and  bow-wow-ing. 

'  Bradshaw '  does  not  give  us  the 
kind  of  information  just  touched 
upon;  his  yellow  book  is  too  busy 


with  places  and  times  to  talk  about 
millions  of  pounds  or  of  people. 
He  does,  however,  give  us  all  the 
railway  stations  in  the  United  King- 
dom; and  a  remarkable  collection 
it  is,  ranging  alphabetically  from 
Abbeyleix  to  Ystalyfera,  ranging 
north  and  south  from  Golspie  to 
Penzance,  and  east  and  west  from 
Yarmouth  to  EiUamey.  The  reader 
may  do  what  he  Ukes  with  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  stations ; 
but  we  warn  him  to  screw  up  his 
mouth  in  a  peculiar  way  before  he 
attempts  to  pronounce  such  names 
of  Welsh  stations  as  Gefii-y-bedd, 
Llanwrtyd,  Llanidloes,  (jaersws, 
Machynnlleth,  Ynys-las,  Llanbryn- 
mawr,  Llwyngwril,  Criccieth,  Dinas- 
Mawddwy,  Llan-y-mynech,  Troe- 
dyrhiew,  Penpergwm,  Glyndyfrdwy, 
Ghwilogf  Llan-rhaiadr,  Gwyddel- 
wem,  Llanwuda,  Fennrhynden- 
draeth,  and  Gynwyd.  If  the  porter 
at  a  Welsh  station  bawls  out  such  a 
name  as  one  of  these,  let  an  English 
passenger  keep  all  his  wits  about 
him,  for  he  will  have  need  of  them 
— it  may  perchance  sound  very 
much  like  'Skwhrghtyfilddrhoow.' 

One  of  the  puzzlements  in '  Brad- 
shaw' is  toknow  whether  aparticular 
station  is  on  a  main  line  or  on  a 
branch;  and  even  when  we  know 
this,  we  have  to  see  from  what  point 
the  branch  springs  out,  and  whether 
a  particular  train  accommodates  the 
branch  as  well  as  the  main  line. 
This  matter  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever;  because,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  new  main 
lines  can  only  be  few  in  number, 
whereas  branch  lines  are  being  in- 
creased every  year.  Look  at  the 
grand  London  and  North  Western, 
K)r  instance ;  here  the  branches  are 
not  far  under  fifty  in  number,  some 
barely  half  a  dozen  miles  in  length, 
while  others  stretch  across  two  or 
three  counties. 

But  really  our  railway  system  is 
a  marvellous  thing,  when  all  is  told ; 
and  'Bradshaw'  tells  us  as  much 
about  it  as  can  possibly  be  told  in  a 
handy  space.  He  gets  M;  but  his 
food  is  legitimate. 
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A  FOECED  LOAN. 


A  PERSON  who  may  bo  desirous 
of  negotiatiiig  a  loan,  has  the 
option  of  placing  himself  in  com- 
manication  with  one  of  those  oblig- 
ing gentlemen  who  are  perpetaally 
m&kmg  known  to  the  pnblic  that 
they  have  at  their  disposal  bonnd- 
less  wealth,  which  is  ready  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  among  needy 
applicants.  It  is  clear  that  nobody 
onght  to  want  a  pound,  as  long  as 
money  is  to  be  had  without  s^urity, 
and  with  the  most  immediate  de- 
spatch. Should  any  one  enter  upon 
the  transaction  under  the  impression 
that  the  reckless  liberality  of  the 
terms  seems  to  be  all  on  the  side  of 
the  borrower,  he  will  presently  dis- 
coTer  that  the  philanthropic  lender 
has  diyers  little  secrets  at  command 
fbr  turning  this  seeming  advantage 
entirely  to  his  own  profit.  In  other 
words  a  loan,  judiciously  conducted 
acccnxling  to  the  rules  of  tiie  craft, 
is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  spe- 
culation for  any  one  who  has  money 
to  lend.  What  between  interest, 
renewals,  and  costs,  themanof  money 
luus  it  all  his  own  way.  He  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  decent  picking  off 
his  Tictim  before  he  is  driven  for 
refuge  into  the  arms  of  the  Bank- 
nqstcy  Commissioner.  Those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  will  oon- 
fesB  that  it  is  better  to  lend  than  to 
borrow.  This,  at  least,  is  European 
experience.  But  just  on  the  borders 
of  civilization,  and  separated  from 
Western  thought  and  manners  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  sea,  lies  a  nation  of 
ancient  date  and  fiamous  history, 
who,  if  appealed  to,  would  most 
prolNibly  affirm  that  it  was  safer  to 
borrow  than  to  lend.  But  why 
should  the  Moors  have  such  uncon- 
ventional views  upon  the  subject  of 
cash  advances  ?  Why  should  not  a 
Western  Barbary  man  lend  his 
money,  and  charge  his  fifty  per  cent, 
just  like  a  Christian  ?  His  perverted 
notions  of  a  loan  would  eeem  to 
argue  a  distempered  mind.  How 
has  this  state  of  commercial  obli- 
quity been  brought  about?  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Money  is 
a  dangerous  possession  in  Morocco. 
A  paternal  government  has  acquired 


a  happy  method  of  privately  ap- 
praising the  valuables  of  a  wealthy 
subject,  and,  for  fear  of  their  fEiIling 
into  unlawful  hands,  most  oblig- 
ingly condescends  to  transfer  them 
to  its  own.  This  svstem  may  be 
strictly  in  favour  of  tiie  safe  custody 
of  propeity,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  offer  much  encouragement 
to  its  accumulation.  A  loan,  there- 
fore, is  a  piece  of  business  which 
must  be  conducted  with  even  more 
than  the  promised  secrecy  which 
civilized  '  pufi& '  announce.  Let  it 
once  get  wind  that  a  man  has 
pitchers  of  money  buried  in  his 
garden,  and  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  execute  a  loan,  which  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  bor- 
rower, but  whi(Ui  will  scarcely  tend 
to  the  development  of  commercial 
activity.  The  state  of  the  case  is  aa 
follows :— The  Pacha  of  a  province 
must  forward  to  liie  Sultan  any  sum 
of  money  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
demand.  This  is  the  royal  revenue. 
But  where  is  it  to  come  from?  and 
how  are  his  own  wants  to  be  sup- 

Shed?  Like  waiters  at  certain 
otels,  he  has  no  allowance  firom 
his  master,  and  must  take  his 
chance  of  what  he  can  pick  up. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  tmies  are 
bad—that  the  harvest  was  short, 
and  that  locusts  had  eaten  twice  as 
much  as  ^eir  share— what  is  to  be 
done?  Let  the  people  suffer  as 
they  may,  and  let  the  Pacha  get  in 
the  revenue  as  he  can,  the  Sultan 
will  not  be  kept  out  of  his  money. 
A  loan  is  the  only  chance.  So  the 
Pacha  dro^  a  hint  to  an  attendant, 
who  takes  into  his  aUiance  three  or 
four  professional  informers,  and  the 
gang  of  man-catohers  stroll  down 
to  the  market-place,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  some  well-to-do  former 
who  may  serve  their  master^s  turn. 
Having  scented  out  a  substantial- 
looking  proprietor  of  a  string  of 
camels,  heavy  with  merchandize 
from  Fez,  they  wish  him  all  kinds 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
then  proceed  to  inform  him  that  the 
Pacha  has  heard  of  his  arrival  in 
the  town,  and  desires  the  pleasure 
of  an  interview.    The  countryman 
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becomes  nervous.    He  eridently  k 
not  as  much  flattered  with  the  at- 
tention as  he  ought  to  be :  but  the 
emissaries  grow  pressiiig,  and  begin 
to  elbow  hnn  along  in  ^  direction 
of  the  Castle.    He  may  as  well  obey 
quietly,  particularly  as  two  or  three 
iIl-foTOured  soldiers  have  joined  the 
company,  and  are  fingering  their 
cudgels  in  an  ominous  mamier.    So 
off  &ey  start,  and  in  a  few  nKxnents 
the  new  arrival  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pacha,  who  ]o<^ 
particularly  grim,  and   wishes  to 
know  if  this  is  the  rascal  who  has 
allowed  his  cattle  to  stray  into  a 
neighbour's  field,  and  eat  up  a  poor 
man's  crop.    The  attendants  assure 
his  highi^  that  they  have  found 
the  right  man  at  last,  and  ocmclude 
with  some  pious  aphorisms  on  the 
subject  of  WK^ed  ways  never  pros- 
pering, and  the  like.  The  subject  of 
this  accusation  pinches  himself  to 
see  if  he  is  awake,  and  begins  to 
show  so  much  embanassm^  and 
nervousness  that  the  Pacha  "pro- 
nounces  hk  behaviour  to  be  not 
only  eminently  disiespeetful  towards 
himself,  but  to  be  dhreot  evidence 
of  a  guilty  mind.     The  offdnce, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  is  (me  against 
religion,  andcme,  therefore,  which 
evary  futhftil  follower  of  the  Pro- 
phet is  bound  specially  to   detest 
and  abhor.    Bobapoorman!    The 
miscreant  would  rob  a  mosque! 
And  then  to  stand  there  without  a 
word  of  penitence !    It  is  positively 
the  worst  case  that  ever  came  before 
him.    Considering  the  position  and 
appearance  of  the  prisoner,  it  is 
actually   the  very  worsi    'Tbke 
him  to  prison,' adds  his  highness, 
'  and  there  let  him  lepen^  of  his 
wickedness  and  make  restituticm.' 
The  order  is  obeyed  wifli  a  promp- 
titude which  leaves  the  luckless 
countryman  in  a  state  of  stupid 
bewilderm^t;   and  he  has  been 
locked  up  fost  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  common  {nnson,  in  company 
with  a  pleasing  selection  hmn  tfa« 
vagabondage  of  the  provixM^,  before 
a  feeble  perception  of  his  position 
begins  to  dawn  npon   his   mind. 
The  Pacha,  he  thinks,  has  made  a 
mistake.    Qb  must  have  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  nu^  and  as  he  dis- 
coursed in  such  a  very  pious  and 


edifying  way,  he  will  be  sure  to  let 
him  out,  with  a  handsome  compen- 
sation for  false  imprisonment  Mean- 
while, it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
ill  news  has  brought  his  wives  to 
town,  and  that  they  are  tearing 
their  haur  and  howling  dismally  at 
the  prison-door.  But  nobody  minds 
a  noise  in  Morocco,  and  as  the  wail- 
ing does  not  happen  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  Padia,  he  is  en- 
abled to  bear  the  domestic  bereave- 
ment with  much  placidity.  As  to 
mistakes — he  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes, not  he! 

Two  Of  three  more  days  pass,  and 
the  TOisoner^is  now  thoroughly  alive 
to  his  position.  He  must  be  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  he  thinks. 
Somebody  has  been  slandering  him 
to  the  Pacha.  Happy  thought! 
The  matter  only  needs  a  word  of 
explanation,  and  everything  will  be 
put  right  He  will  send,  therefore, 
for  some  friend  o^  undoubted  re- 
spectability, and  ask  him  to  wsdt 
upon  his  highness.  The  friend 
makes  his  appearance,  and,  after 
the  usual  condolences,  sets  off  to 
see  the  Pacha,  and  vouch  iot  the 
innocence  of  the  accused.  He,  the 
friend  aforesaid,  is  in  a  position  to 
state  that  no  damage  at  all  has 
been  done,  and  that  nobody's  crops 
have  been  eaten  up.  As  to  the  pri- 
soner\i  cattle,  he  knows  that  they 
are  pasturing  on  a  hill  twenty  miles 
away.  It  is  just  an  unfortunate 
little  mistake,  he  adds,  with  a  most 
ceremonious  bow,  which  he  trusts 
that  his  highness  will  kindly  rec- 
tify. 'What!'  exclaims  the  Pacha 
in  a  towering  rage, '  do  you  come  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  rascal  like 
that?  Son-of-a-pig  that  you  are, 
you  shall  keep  him  company,  till 
you  learn  to  respect  our  lord  the 
Prophet  and  his  law.' 

So  now  there  is  a  pair  of  them 
safely  housed  in  gaol ;  and,  having 
caught  them,  it  is  pr^ty  plain  that 
the  Ptacha  means  to  keep  them. 
His  prison  doors  open  to  nothing 
but  a  golden  key.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done?  Unless  the  prisoners  have 
a  fancy  for  growing  grey  in  bondage, 
they  had  better  send  at  once  for  a 
Shereef.  It  is  their  only  chance. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  who  is  the 
Shereef?  He  is  one  of  a  set  of  men 
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who  are,  or  who  pretend  to  be,  de- 
scended from  Mahomed,  and  who, 
in  Tirtne  of  their  holy  lineage,  wan- 
der about  in  robes  of  green~a 
colour  sacred  to  the  Prophet— and 
who  are  allowed  to  do  pretty  much 
what  they  please,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  their  relationship  with 
the  founder  of  their  fiuth.  Having 
bribed  some  one  to  fetch  a  Shereef, 
the  man  of  saintly  descent  attends 
upon  the  prisoners,  and  delivers 
hunself  of  many  virtuous  and  ap- 
propriate sentiments  in  relation  to 
file  enormity  of  their  crime.  They 
protest  their  innocence.  He  shakes 
his  head  till  the  green  turban  seems 
to  be  on  the  point  of  toppling  down, 
and  thinks  the  case  so  bad  that  he 
must  retire.  They  protest  more 
loudly  than  ever.  *  Nonsense  V  says 
the  holy  man;  *if  you  have  not 
committed  this  crime,  you  have 
committed  others,  or  certainly  will 
commit  them  some  day,  and  this 
punishment  is  mercifully  designed 
as  a  warning.'  This  piece  of  logic 
seems  so  unanswerable,  that  me 
prisoners  change  their  tone,  and 
say  that  they  are  tired  of  the  prison, 
and  want  to  get  out 

*  Oh !  very  well,'  says  the  Shereef ; 
'  then  you  must  make  satisfaction 
for  your  sins.' 

This  means  that  they  are  to  give 
him  a  handsome  fee,  and  empower 
him  to  ofier  money  to  the  Pacha 
for  their  release.  A  good  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  haggling  over  the 
sum,  but  it  is  fixed  at  last,  and  off 
the  Shereef  goes.  But  the  Paoha 
does  not  get  two  big  fish  at  a  haul 
every  day  of  his  life ;  so  he  tells  the 
Shereef  that  the  prisoners  cannot 
be  so  penitent  as  he  tries  to  make 
out,  or  they  never  would  have 
thought  of  offering  such  a  trumpeiy 
sum.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  their 
hypocrisy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  and 
shows  that  their  hearts  must  be 
very  hard  indeed.  He  sees  plainly 
enough  that  an  example  must  bo 
made  of  these  men.  The  Shereef 
is,  of  course,  convinced  by  such 
consummate  wisdom,  and,  doubling 
his  own  fee,  goes  back  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  tells  them  that  the 
Pacha  is  inexorable.  The  only 
hope  that  he  sees  for  them  is  to 
hand  over  two-thirds  of  their  pro- 


perty. Otherwise,  they  must  re- 
main where  they  are  'till  their 
hour  is  come.' 

Things  begin  to  look  bad.  In 
vain  i^  prisoners  declare  that  tha 
new  demand  will  be  their  rain. 
The  Shereef  takes  a  very  placid 
view  of  this  unpleasant  contingency, 
and  makes  preparations  for  de- 
parture. No  time  is  to  be  lost  If 
they  axe  to  get  out  of  prison,  it 
must  be  now  or  never;  for  the  only 
efifeot  of  delay  will  be  to  increase 
the  demand.  So  the  Shereef  is 
armed  with  unconditional  powers  to 
oEsr  any  sum  that  he  may  think 
proper. 

Once  more  the  holy  man  makes 
his  appearance  before  the  Pacha, 
and  expatiates  in  touching  words 
upon  the  penitenoe  of  his  clients. 
He  further  explains  how  they  have 
been  awakenea  by  his  ministrations 
to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  and  winds  up  by  mentioning 
a  good  round  sum,  which  is  to  be 
placed  at  his  highnesses  disposal 
for  distribution  among  the  poor,  or 
for  any  other  pious  use. 

The  Pacha  begins  to  relent. 
*  Well,  come  now,'  he  says,  '  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard,  and  if  these  men 
are  really  as  penitent  as  you  make 
out,  they  shaU  be  released.  But  I 
must  have  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  guilt,  and  a  statement 
of  the  droumstances  under  which 
the  crime  was  committed.' 

'  Will  your  highness  see  them, 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  V 
inquires  the  Shereet 

'  No,  I  cannot  see  them  again, 
after  their  having  had  the  audacity 
to  deny  theur  crime.  But  they  can 
write  an  account  of  it;  and  then  I 
will  see  what  is  to  be  dona' 

'  But  the  mon^y,  your  highness  ?' 

'  Oh !  I  do  not  want  their  money. 
But  they  are  such  a  precious  pair 
of  rogoes  that  they  will  be  sure  to 
turn  it  to  some  bad  account  So 
you  may  leave  it  imder  my  charge 
for  the  present' 

This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what 
the  Shereef  expected.  So  off  he 
goes  to  the  prison  again—not  for- 
getting his  fee  for  the  return  jouiv 
ney.  By  this  time  the  prisoners 
are  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  putting  them 
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outside  the  prison  tiralls;  so  the 
confeasiOQ  is  very  quickly  drawn 
out,  and  having  been  duly  attested 
by  the  Oadi  is  carried  to  the  Pacha. 
The  details  of  the  crime  are  stated 
with  much  minuteness,  and  the 
document  winds  up  with  a  very 
piteous  prayer  for  mercy,  which  the 
culprits  say  that  they  by  no  means 
desenra  This  paper  is  put  by  in 
some  convenient  place,  in  case  the 

Srisoners  should  use  their  recovered 
berty  in  making  an  appeal  to  the 
Sultan ;  not  that  it  would  do  them 
much  good,  if  they  did  appeal. 
They  would  have  to  make  their  way 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  empire, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  the  Sultau, 
and,  after  endless  delays  and  un- 
limited bribery  of  officials,  they 
would  find  their  written  confession 
-fitariog  them  in  the  fiu»,  and  his 
Majesty  would  probably  order  them 


to  be  well  flogged  for  a  pair  of 
rogues.  Our  two  prisoners,  there- 
fore, if  they  are  wise,  will  never 
dream  of  an  appeal,  but  will  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  the  liberty 
which  they  have  recovered  by  add- 
ing perjury  to  bribery.  Thus, 
having  learnt  from  the  governing 

Eowers  how  to  lie  and  cheat,  and 
ow  to  turn  their  knavery  and  &lse- 
hood  to  account,  they  proceed  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  bringing 
false  accusations  against  others.  Or, 
oftener  still,  perhaps  tiiey  sell  the 
little  property  that  remains  to  them, 
bury  the  proceeds,  walk  about  in 
filth  and  rags,  become  noisy  and 
threatening  mendicants,  and  take  to 
any  of  the  thousand  knavish  tricks 
which  are  encouraged  by  their  pa- 
ternal and  pious  government.  Any- 
thing is  preferable  to  a  Forced 
Loan* 


DE  VERNEY'S  ETON  DAYS. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  name  of  Eton  had  been  &- 
miliar  to  me  from  my  earliest 
vears.  Several  of  my  first  cousins 
had  been  there,  and  they  seemed 
to  speak  of  their  Eton  days  as  the 
proudest  period  of  their  lives.  My 
uncle,  for  whom  I  had  an  immense 
admiration  on  account  of  the  skilful 
way  in  which  he  manu&ctured 
bird-traps,  had  also  been  there; 
and  often  in  the  winter  evenings, 
before  my  hated  bedtime  arrived, 
he  would  set  me  upon  his  knee  and 
tell  me  such  stories  of  his  school- 
life  as  greatly  excited  my  juvenile 
ambition.  His  accounts  of  the  fag- 
ging, flogging,  and  fighting  were 
tantali2dng  above  measure,  and  I 
longed  to  take  part  in  such  stirring 
scenes.  He  had  actually  blacked 
boots,  been  made  a  warming-pan 
of,  climbed  out  of  windows  and 
over  garden  walls,  and  finally  had 
been  duly  marked  with  the  Eton 
arms  by  the  birch  of  old  Keats,  who 
was  very  unwilling  to  '  spoU'  so 
good  a  child. 
My  parents  did  not  take  the  same 

?leasure  as  myself  in  these  recitals, 
'hey  thought  my  uncle  was  un- 
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settling  my  mind  and  teaching  me 
naughly  tricks;  besides,  as  my 
papa  observed,  he  had  not  decided 
upon  sending  me  to  Eton.  But 
after  what  I  had  heard  I  was  quite 
decided  upon  going,  and  from  the 
day  that  I  reached  twelve  gave 
my  parents  no  peace  whatever.  I 
became  desponding  and  irritable, 
and  even  betrayed  some  symptoms 
of  disafifection,  so  that  it  was 
thought  better  to  entertain  the  pro- 
ject; and  an  old  friend  being  asked, 
replied  that,  for  steady  boys  Eton 
was  a  desirable  place,  but  that  an 
erratic  genius  would  be  better 
under  s&ioter  supervision.  How 
delighted  I  was  on  hearing  that 
judgment  had  been  given  in  my 
favour  1  How  overwhelmed  when, 
on  applying  to  one  of  the  Eton 
masters,  we  were  informed  that  as  I 
could  not  write  Latin  verses  I  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  school  1 

The  fact  was,  that  up  to  that  time 
I  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  my  studies  had 
been  principally  conmied  to  draw- 
ing and  the  modem  languages.  I 
had,  indeed,  a  slight  acquaintance 
2  L 
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with  Latin  and  Greek;  but  of 
Tersification  I  was  supremely  ig- 
norant Here,  then,  was  an  unex- 
pected and  apparently  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  sent  to  Harrow,  where  I  could 
be  admitted  later;  but  by  active 
importunity  I  persuaded  my  par 
rents  to  send  me  to  a  '  coach/  and 
promised  to  acquire  the  necessary 
proficiency  before  I  aniyed  at  the 
prescribed  limit  of  fourteen. 

My  studies  were  now  directed 
into  an  entirely  different  channel 
from  heretof(»e.  In  Greek  I  was 
instriieted  in.  a  hock  entitled  '  Far 
maby/  containing  a  choice  selectioit 
of  jests  and  epitaphs;  all  of  which 
se^tned  to  me  to  be  of  an  equally 
melancholy  description.  I  neyev 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lexicon,  to  discover  the  point  in  a 
Greek  joke.  In  Latin,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  charms  of  poesy  by 
writing  '  nonsense '  verses,  that  is, 
such  as  consisted  of  words  but  con- 
yeyed  no  idea?,  reeembh'ng  in  this 
respect  the  effusions  of  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  living  bards. 
After  emerging  from  this  poetical 
purgatory  I  arrived  in  a  bright 
region,  where  I  sang  of  woods, 
and  streams,  and  trees,  and  fields, 
and  revelled  in  eternal  spring ;  and 
I  was  finally  admitted  into  Arcadia 
itself,  and  wrote  amatory  addiesses 
to  Fhiliis,  Ghloe,  Daphne,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  even  the  nymphs 
and  goddesses  not  being  free  from 
my  persecution.  All  this  ought  to 
have  been  -very  delightfol,  and 
would  have  been  so  had  I  not  been 
ol^ged  to  express  my  feelings  in 
words  fitted  together  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  and  sometimes  to  omit  my 
strongest  claim  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  a 
false  quantity.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  I,  and  the  other  little 
boys,  left  our  tutor's  with  such  a  to* 
oabtdary  for  blushes,  glances,  sighs, 
groans,  and  ejaculations,  as  could 
not  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  most  desperate  suit,  urged  in 
the  most  inconvenient  metre. 

The  awful  day  of  examination 
now  approached,  and  my  papa  ac- 
companied me  to  one  of  the  assistant 
masters.  I  had  good  need  of  some 
support  on  that  occasion,  for  there 


was  an  indescribable  something 
about  Mr.  Sleekly  which  filled  me 
with  apprehensioo.  WheiifttE  it 
was  his  suarity,  his  precisk^  ix 
his  wonderful  cleanliness,  I  coinot 
say ;  but  when  he  bade  me  be  seated ; 
and  handed  me  the  sense  for  veraes, 
and  a  sheet  of  paper>  I  seemed  to  be 
in  the  power  of  some  gentlemanly 
executioner.  Nymphs  and  goddBSMS 
with  their  blushes  and  improprieties 
all  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  I 
felt  as  though  my  mind  wean  as 
blank  as  the  sur&ee  of  the  paper 
before  me.  It  was  a  rdief  to  me 
when  he  left  the  room  with  my 
papa,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
troubles.  How  appalling  did  thai 
smooth  sheet  before  me  appear! 
How  glad  should  I  have  been  to  be 
able  to  eay,  '  Take  back  tiie  yirgin 
page !'  but  yet  on  my  perCcnananoes 
upon  it  depended  all  my  hopes  of 
an  Eton  career.  I  dipped  my  pen 
three  times  in  the  ink  before  I  could 
summon  courage  to  pollute  its  snowy 
whiteness,  and  when  I  did  so  it  was 
— oh  horror  1— by  a  great  blot,  the 
sight  of  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  breath.  This  misadventure, 
however,  had  (me  good  efiSact;  the 
field  was  now  broken,  and  I  Mt  I 
must  exert  myself  to  atone  for  my 
Uack  offence.  Nothing  occurred  to 
interropt  my  work  of  fixing  and 
joining,  until,  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  had  commenced,  I  heard  a 
light  tap  at.  the  door.  '  Ck)me  in,' 
said  I,  timidly;  and  a  littte  boy 
about  two  feet  nothing  presented 
himself  and  asked  in  an  ofi^hand 
manner,  which  seemed  to  me  bor- 
dering on  profanity,  *  Where's  my 
tutor  ?'  J  was  unable  to  inform  him, 
and  he  then  walked  orer  to  .the 
othw  side  of  the  table  at  wdiieh 
I  was  writing  and  eyed  me  with 
undisguised,  and,  as  I  tiiougy;,  most 
impertinent  curiosity. 

•  Are  you  coming  to  my  tutet's?' 
he  inquired. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so,'  I  simpered. 
This  seemed  to  throw  him  into  de^ 
speculation. 

'  Have  you  been  into  speeches  ? 
at  length  he  asked. 

'  No,  I  have  not' 

'Then  you'll  get  pretty  well 
sjumhed  when  you  do,'  he  adokd, 
with  evident  satisfaction;  and  dis- 
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appeared,   evidentiy  CDJoyiog   my 
state  of  mystifioation  and  alann. 

My  papa  called  for  me  in  the 
cveniDg,  and  next  day  we  returned 
and  heard,  to  my  great  delight,  that 
I  had  passed  the  examination,  and 
was  to  be  entered  on  the  books  in 
the  afternoon.  The  head  master*s 
duties  not  being  of  so  personal  a 
character  as  those  of  the  rest,  he 
was  proportionably  less  formidable, 
and  kept  smiling  and  bowing  with 
charming  affability  and  condescen- 
sion. I  had  to  inscribe  my  name  in 
a  large  book — an  operation  I  per- 
formed very  deliberately  in  my 
largest  round  hand,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  pages  might  some  day  be 
Rcarohed  to  find  so  valuable  an  au- 
tograph. This  being  accomplished, 
my  papa  left  me  at  my  tutor's  with 
his  blessing,  a  sovereign,  and  a 
plum-cake. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  position 
to  which  I  had  now  attained,  I  must 
confess  I  felt  myself  very  desolate  as 
the  carriage  drove  away.  There  was 
no  one  to  sympathise  with  me,  or 
care  what  became  of  me.  I  saw 
fiome  boys  playing  about  and  talk- 
ing to  one  another,  but  they  only 
B tared  at  me  as  at  some  unnatural 
phenomenon.  It  was  a  great  relief 
when  the  housemaid  came  down, 
and  took  me  up  to  show  me  my 
room.  My  expectations  as  to  ac- 
commodation were  naturally  great 
Eton  had  always  been  connected  in 
X  my  mind  with  everything  grand 
and  superlative,  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  some  unusual  elegance  and 
luxury.  Picture  my  consteroation 
when  I  was  directed  to  a  sort  of 
closet,  about  a  quarter  the  size  of 
my  bedroom  at  home,  and  which, 
^vith  its  barred  windows,  seemed 
like  a  chamber  in  a  prison  or  lunatic 
asylum.  The  furniture  was  all  of 
common  wood,  and  consisted  of  a 
table,  two  ohaiis,  well  carved  by 
preceding  generations,  a  bureau— 
a  sort  of  '  multum  in  parvo '  for 
books,  clothes,  and  everything  else, 
—and  a  large  press,  the  use  of 
which  I  oould  not  divine,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  unpleasantly  to  re- 
semble a  place  of  punishment  The 
matronly  individual  who  accom- 
panied mo  was  most  kind,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  making  me  com- 


fortable as  &r  as  lay  in  her  power. 
She  unpacked  my  portmanteau,  and 
laid  my  clothes  neatly  in  the  little 
drawers,  then  spread  my  cloth, 
made  me  a  large  pot  of  weak  tea, 
and  brought  up  my  '  order,'  which 
consisted  of  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a 
thin  slice  of  butter  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  This  seemed  to  me  to  form 
bat  an  unsavoury  repast,  but  it  was 
seasoned  by  my  newly  -  acquired 
dignity,  although  I  could  not  but 
thmk  Eton  a  very  different  plaoe  to 
what  I  had  expected. 

In  the  evenmg  my  tutor  sent  for 
me  to  go  to  the  '  pupil  room.'  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  back  door, 
and  furnished  with  three  rows  of 
old  desks  and  benches  most  me- 
lancholy to  behold.  The  only  thing 
which  appeared  to  be  liberally  sup- 

Slied  in  it  was  ink,  and  of  this  the 
ttle  boys  sitting  round  were  ac- 
tively taking  advantage,  for  not 
only  pens,  but  fiDgers,  books,  and 
everything  else  seemed  to  be  steeped 
in  the  indelible  fluid.  Each  of  the 
pupils  had  a  ruled  sheet,  which 
looked  like  a  tax-paper,  before  him, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  doiog 
'derivations/  that  i^,  tracing  out 
the  parentage  and  remote  origin  of 
certain  misbegotten  Greek  verbs. 
I  was  directed  to  sit  down  with  the 
rest,  and  took  my  place  between 
two  boys  who  iippeared  to  be  hard 
at  work,  but  I  found  that  in  reality 
one  was  cutting  his  name  on  l^e 
already  well-scored  de^,  and  the 
other  drawing  likenesses  of  my 
tutor  in  a  grotesque  and  pre-Ha- 
phaelite  style.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated  they  each  began  to  inquire 
my  name,  and  on  my  reply,  my 
artistic  neighbour  drew  something 
like  a  sack  with  two  handles,  and 
passed  it  round  the  room,  with 
'  De  Vemey '  inscribed  under  it. 
Indignant  at  such  disrespectful 
treatment,  I  endeavoured  to  remon- 
strate, but  my  labour  was  in  vain, 
and  only  produced  a  pin  from  my 
wood-car?mg  neighbour  on  the 
other  side,  with  which  he  pricked 
me  so  mercilessly  that  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  minute's  rest  While 
expostulating  and  endeavouring  to 
seize  my  tormentor's  arm,  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  my  tutor's 
voico  calling  out  in  an  authoritntivo 
a  L  2 
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tone,  '  De  Vemey,  attend  to  yonr 
■work.  If  you  have  finished,  I  will 
give  you  something  else.'  Finished  I 
alas,  I  had  not  commenced  I 

'You'll  be  swished  to-morrow, 
De  Verney,  if  you  don't  do  your 
derivations,'  said  my  neighbour  with 
the  pin. 

*  Yes,  that  he  will,'  replied  the 
pre-Baphaelite,  'and  pretty  tight 
too.  lou'd  better  look  slippery, 
De  Verney.' 

'  But  how  can  I  do  anything  while 
you're  teasing  me  so?' 

'  Teasing  you  I  that  is  good.  I 
say,  Jones,  he  calls  bullying  teasing 
him.  Who  taught  you  that  word 
— the  lady's-maid  ?* 
'  I  don't  know,'  I  replied,  sulkily. 
'  Oh,  you're  going  to  be  cocky, 
are  you?  That  won't  do  here,  I  can 
tell  you.  You'll  soon  have  to  chain 
up,'  he  added,  giving  me  a  pinch. 

'  De  Verney,'  called  out  my  tutor, 
with  significant  severity,  'don't  let 
me  have  to  speak  to  you  again !' 

But  the  grand  tumult  took  place 
when  my  tutor  was  called  from  the 
room  to  speak  to  a  messenger.    All 
the  boys  left  their  work  and  stood 
up,  and  their  attention  seemed  to  be 
turned  upon  me  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  manner.     A  dozen  voices 
called  out  together — 
'  What's  your  name  ?' 
'  I've  told  you,'  I  returned. 
'  You  must  answer  your  name 
when  you're  asked,'  was  the  reply, 
'  until  you've  been  a  year  at  the 
school' 

This  question  decided,  every  boy 
in  the  room  demanded  my  name  in 
turn,  and  that  of  my  tutor,  with 
merciless  pertinacity ;  and  although 
the  Christian  virtues  of  forbearance 
and  patience  under  injuries  had 
been  well  instilled  into  me  at  home, 
I  felt  myself  losing  my  temper 
nnder  such  vexatious  provocation. 
At  the  same  time  my  new  Qreek 
Grammar,  which  I  had  missed,  was 
thrown  at  me  from  tho  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  I  found  that  some 
genins  had,  with  impertinent  as- 
siduity, inscribed  'De  Verney  is  a 
fool '  in  every  page  of  it  This 
was  too  much:  all  my  amiability 
and  charity  would  last  no  longer, 
and  I  demanded,  fiercely, '  Who  has 
done  this  ?' 


'  Grown  him,  crown  himr  cried  a 
dozen  voices  at  once,  and  at  the 
word  a  little  urchin  jumped  up  on 
one  of  the  forms,  unhooked  the  bell 
of  the  gas  lamp,  and  clapped  it  on 
my  head. 

I  felt  quite  wild  and  recklees, 
seized  my  decorator  round  the 
waist,  and  after  a  contest  we  both 
fell  over,  and  rolled  struggling  under 
one  of  the  desks.  At  this  moment 
a  creaking  of  boots  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  and  all  rushed  to  their 
places.  My  antagonist  was  up 
much  quicker  than  myself^  and 
was  sitting  as  demurely  as  though 
he  had  been  a  fossil  for  centuries. 

*De  Verney,'  said  my  tutor,  on 
entering,  '  making  a  disturbance 
again!  This  is  a  bad  beginning. 
What  are  you  doing  with  the  lamp 
beU?' 

'  I  am  not  doing  anything  with 
it,'  I  repUed;  'I  did  not  take  it 
down.* 

'  Then  who  did  ?'  asked  my  tutor, 
severely,  '  I  insist  upon  knowing.' 
No  answer. 

•  Who  was  it,  De  Verney?' 
I  made  no  reply,  for  I  had  a  sort 
of  intuitive  feeling  of  honour,  and 
the  boys  whispered,  '  You  wouldn't 
sneak.' 

'  Then  you'll  all  write  out  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  Virgil,  and  let  me  have 
it  at  two  to-morrow.  De  Verney, 
come  and  sit  where  I  can  see  you.' 

At  half-past  nine  we  all  'showed 
up,'  and  my  tutor  told  me  that  my 
derivations  were  not  full  enough, 
and  that  I  must  do  more  before 
eleven  o'clock  school  next  day. 
Spratt,  the  genius  of  the  lamp, 
delivered  himself  up  before  we 
separated,  and  was  condemned  to 
expiate  his  offence  next  morning 
on  the  block. 

He  had  no  alternative  but  con- 
fession, as  the  rest  would  not  sub- 
mit to  a  general  punishment.  I 
did  not  fully  understand  the  point 
in  the  mock  coronation  until  I  re- 
visited my  room,  where  I  discovered 
that  my  hair  was  thickly  laden  with 
a  noisome  coating  of  lampblack. 

But  what  weighed  most  on  my 
mind  that  night  was  that  my  tutor 
had  informed  me  that  I  should  have 
to  say  twenty  lines  of  Ovid  by  heart 
next  morning.     My  severest  task 
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hitherto  had  been  to  learn  ten  linos 
in  two  days,  bat  to  learn  twenty  in 
two  hoars  seemed  a  snperhaman 
labour.  I  asked  some  of  the  boys 
what  would  ensue  if  I  failed  in  the 
task,  and  they  assured  me  that  a 

*  swiping'  or  'swishing'  was  the 
regular  penalty.  Next  morning, 
after  a  miserable  night,  I  went  for 
the  first  time  into  school  The 
room  we 'entered  much  resembled 
the  'pupil room'  in  its  old  forms, 
its  panelling,  and  cobwebbed  win- 
dows. At  a  central  desk  sat  a  se* 
vere-lookiDg  personage  in  a  cap  and 
gown,  round  whom  a  knot  of  little 
boys  were  collected,  following  each 
other  in  repeating  parts  of  their 
'sayiDg  lesson.'  I  became  so  ner- 
vous when  my  turn  came  that  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  go 
through  a  single  line  had  I  not 
been  assisted  in  an  uuexpected 
manner.  As  it  was  one  part  of  the 
duty  of  the '  prepodtor,'  one  of  the 
class,  to  provide  the  master  with  a 
book  of  the  lesson,  so  it  was  another 
part  of  it  to  place  a  second  copy  open 
on  the  form  below,  where  the  master 
— who,  by  some  merciful  dispensa- 
tion,waB  shortsighted— was  unable  to 
see  it.  By  this  arrangement  things 
went  on  merrily  enough,  the  boys 
reading  o£f  the  lesson  accurately, 
and  the  master  dismissing  each 
successiyely  with  an  approving 
'  next' 

Between  the  time  of  my  setting 
out  and  returning  to  my  room,  I 
was  asked  my  name,  where  I 
boarded,  and  who  was  my  tutor, 
by  at  least  fifty  boys.  On  hearing 
'  De  Vemey,'  they  giSnerally  replied, 
*You*re  a  Frenchman.'  I  indig- 
nantly    denied    the    imputation. 

*  Yes,  you  are,'  they  repeated ; 
'you're  a  toad-eating  Frenchman.' 
Such  observations  were  particularly 
offensive  to  me,  as  I  had  always 
been  somewhat  proud  of  my  name, 
and  the  disco ve]7  of  this  furnished 
my  little  persecutors  with  a  con- 
stant Eource  of  amusement.  Tho 
boys  in  the  house  thought  'De 
Vemey'  too  long  for  common  use, 
and  after  considerable  twisting  and 
taming,  hit  upon  the  happy  substi- 
tute of  'Wormy/  a  designation 
which  seemed  sufficieutly  short  and 
complimentary. 


At  eleven  o'clock  I  set  out  again 
for  school  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind.  On  my  way  I  passed 
one  of  the  masters  in  cap  and  gown, 
who  turned  round  sharply  on  ob- 
serving me,  and  asked  my  name, 
and  why  I  did  not  take  off  my 
hat 

'  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  do  so, 
I  replied,  in  considerable  alarm. 

*  Didn't  you  know  you  were  to 
take  off  your  hat  to  the  masters  ?' 

'  No,'  I  replied. 

'  Who  is  your  tutor?'  he  de- 
manded. 

'  Sleekly,'  I  returned. 

'Oh,  indeedl  I  shall  take  care 
to  let  him  know  on  what  terms  you 
are  with  him.  Is  that  the  way  you 
speak  to  him?' 

'  Yes,'  I  gasped,  quite  unable  to 
understand  what  offence  I  had  com- 
mitted. 

'  Then  I  shall  let  him  hear  of 
your  he  added,  fiercely.  'Qo  along, 
sirl' 

I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  of  what  I  had  been  guilty, 
or  what  condign  punishment  awaited 
me,  but  afterwards  discovered  that 
I  had  been  greatly  wanting  in  proper 
respect  in  not  prefixing  *  Mr.'  to  my 
tutor's  name,  and  in  not  adding 
'Sir'  to  every  sentence  I  addressed 
to  this  very  self-important  master. 

£leven  o'clock  school  was  over  in 
half  an  hour,  and  at  twelve  all  the 
lower  boys  in  our  house,  and  all  his 
other  friends  assembled  with  un- 
disguised delight  to  see  Spratt 
'swished.'  Every  one  but  himself 
seemed  to  think  it  capital  fun.  Wo 
accompanied  him  up-stairs  to  the 
head  master's  or  doctor's  room—a 
small  chamber  adjoining  the  upper 
school.  Here  were  the  full  terrors 
of  the  law.  The  block,  with  all  its 
appalling  associations,  had  been 
drawn  forth,  and  beside  it  stood 
two  collegers  arrayed  in  long  black 
gowns,  as  if  about  to  assist  at  a  real 
execution.  The  centre  of  the  scene 
was  formed  by  the  doctor  himself, 
but  ohl  how  changed  from  tho 
obsequious  courtier  of  yesterday! 
There  he  stood,  stem  and  statu- 
esque, with  his  noso  sublnnely  ele- 
vated, and  the  birch-rod  in  his  hand 
—eternal  thunder  'settled  on  his 
head.' 
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*  Spratt,  minor/  %t  length  he  /de- 
manded with  marked  and  awM 
brevity. 

'  YeB,  air/  replied  the  trembling 
ealprit,  advancing  from  the  crowd 
in  a  pair  of  leather  gaontlets. 

*  Go  down,'  commanded  the  doc- 
tor, airily. 

'  Please,  air,  it*s  my  first  fanit/ 
oiged  Spratt,  in  a  tone  of  injured 
innocence. 

'  Why  you  were  here  laat  week,' 
replied  the  doctor,  indignantly. 

'  No,  please,  sir,  that  was  my 
major '  (elder  brother). 

'  I  know  yonr  face  perfectly,' 
replied  the  doctor. 

'  And  more  than  his  face,'  sug- 
gested a  boy  behind  ma 

'  At  all  events,'  he  contmned, '  I 
only  allow  first  foult  for  lessons. 
Go  down;  a  lamp-bell  is  a  lamp- 
bell' 

There  was  no  answeting  this,  and 
his  only  plea  having  failed,  Spratt 
was  soon  kneeling  on  the  block. 
The  nse  of  tbe  gauntlets,  which  I 
could  not  at  first  understand,  now 
became  manifest,  for  every  time  the 
birch  descended  he  thrust  his  hand 
in  the  way  to  break  its  force.  The 
collegers  did  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  this  evasion  of  justice,  but 
he  neverthelees  sometimes  succeeded, 
and  the  doctor  consequently  gave 
him  a  sly  extra  cut,  just  as  he  was 
rising,  to  sauare  accounts,  and  make 
up  for  all  deficieDcics. 

Next  day  a  little  boy,  who  occu- 
pied the  room  below  me,  and  was 
not  altogether  proof  against  the  at- 
tractions of  my  plum  oake,  proposed 
that  we  should  mess  together.  Eton 
is,  in  this  respect,  more  sociable 
than  Oxford,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  tbere  who  takes  his  break- 
fiftst  and  tea  alone.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  join,  and  they  usually,  in 
turn,  make  little  additions  to  the 
repast  Tbe  boys  at  these  messes 
are  generally  good  friends  of  the 
same  standing  in  the  school,  and 
the  quiet  morning  and  evening  r^- 
union  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  tbe 
turmoil  of  business  or  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  only  thing  that 
interfered  with  our  enjoyment  at 
this  time  was  fogging  —  a  word 
which  has  very  different  signiOca- 
tions.     The   lower  boys   in  each 


house  always  belong  to  tiie  head 
or  '  captain '  of  it,  and  he,  according 
to  his  generosity,  appoints  some  of 
them  to  attend  on  the  fifth  form 
below  him.  Theamount  of  figging 
depends,  therefoie,  on  the  characters 
of  the  upper  boys  in  the  house,  and 
the  comparative  number  of  the 
lower.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  mere 
form,  like  tendering  a  rose  in  token 
of  vassalage,  but  with  us,  unfortor 
nately,  it  was  a  reality.  At  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  we  laid  our 
masters'  cloth  and  breakfast  things, 
and  then  waited  until  their  arrival, 
which  was  generally  late,  as  they 
were  'airy  swells'  in  the  eight  or 
eleven,  and  moved  with  a  slowness 
suitable  to  their  dignity.  Woe  be- 
tide us  if,  on  their  appearance,  any- 
thing was  misplacea  on  the  table! 
If  a  fork  or  the  mustard  was  want- 
ing, summary  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, even  although  the  defidency 
was  immediately  supplied.  Our 
masters  then  generally  sent  us  out 
to  a  well-known  cook-shop  to  see 
whether  their  hot  meat  was  ready. 
Here  some  dozen  or  more  fetgs  would 
be  seen  anxiously  assemUed  round 
a  large  kitchen  fire,  while  a  portly 
dame  was  manipulating  a  hiasiDg 
collection  of  gridirons  and  firying- 
pans  containing  chops,  steaks,  sau- 
sages, &C.  On  our  return  with  the 
required  dish,  and  after  our  masters 
had  given  us  a  little  chastisement^ 
and  made  a  few  unpleasant  jokes, 
such  as  '  Do  you  like  kidneys  ?'  '  Oh 
yes !'  '  Then  see  me  eat  them  V  the 
permission  'You  may  go,'  at  last 
met  our  delighted  ears.  By  this 
time  our  tea  was  often  cold,  and 
we  bad  only  sufficient  time  to  snatch 
one  or  two  mouthfuls  of  our  unin- 
Titing  'order'  before  we  went  to 
pupil -roooL  Something  of  tbe 
same  kind  occurred  at  tea-time,  and 
fsigging  was  not  over  after  '  lock  up,' 
for  during  the  evening  the  fifth 
form  in  the  house  were  perpetually 
calling  'Here.'  When  tdiis  dismal 
sound  reached  the  lower  boys' 
rooms,  the  quickest  of  them  in- 
stantly cried  out  'Finge,'  which 
was  supposed  to  excuse  them  frcun 
attendance.  On  anawermg  the  call 
you  were  sometimes  sent  on  a  mes- 
sage, sometimes  required  to  sing  a 
song,  and  generally  had  something 
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thrown  at  yon.  Bat  althongh  dis- 
agreeable at  the  time,  I  must  con* 
fees  that  fagging,  like  many  other 
trials^  was  finally  productive  of 
good  fruits.  It  not  only  taught  me 
to  clean  kDives,  lay  tables,  and  make 
toast,  but,  what  was  more  im  portant, 
it  made  me  hnmblOi  considerate  to 
others,  and  less  sensitive  to  small 
injuries  and  insults. 

Before  I  had  been  many  days  at 
school  I  had  made  two  very  extraor- 
dinary discoveries.  One  was  that  the 
Eton  boys  had  no  mammas.  On  the 
day  after  my  arrival  I  found  Jones 
and  Yere  throwing  my  nightcaps  out 
of  the  window,  and  called  oat  to  them 
not  to  do  so,  as  my  mamma  had  told 
me  to  wear  them.  I  shall  never 
foiget  the  burst  of  langhter  with 
which  this  statement  was  received. 
The  only  thing  more  ridiculoos 
than  wearing  nightcaps  was  having 
a  'manuna.'  Thompson,  who  was 
good-natured,  spoke  to  me  afterwards 
about  it  gravely  and  as  a  friend.  An 
Eton  boy,  he  said,  had  no  '  mamma,' 
but  a  '  mother,'  'mater/  or  '  mater- 
nity ;'  I  might  take  my  choice ;  and 
the  corresponding  terms  were  used 
instead  of  papa.  But  the  second 
discoveiy  was  more  startling— there 
were  no  boys  at  all  at  Eton.  As 
soon  as  the  smallest  atom  had  his 
name  registered  on  the  head 
master's  books  he  was  constituted 
then  and  there  a  'fellah.'  This 
designation,  it  must  be  understood, 
has  no  reference  to  Egyptian  bond- 
age, but  is  the  superlative  form  of 
fellow,  synonymous  with  *  good  fel- 
low,' and  signifies  that  its  happy 
possessor  has  all  the  beet  qualities 
implied  by  the  latter  term  and  many 
more  bemde.  The  epitaph,  there- 
fore— 

*  Here  lies  a  fellow  of  no  notoriety, 
Not  even  a  lellow  of  the  Royal  Society/ 

confounds  togeiiier  two  different 
words.  These  changes  in  style  ap- 
peared to  me  somewhat  dignified, 
out  in  another  matter  I  was  sadly 
disappointed.  I  had  always  looked 
forward  to  being  an  '  Etonian  f 
there  was  something  melodious  and 
classical  in  the  designation.  To 
my  dismay  I  now  found  that  there 
was  no  such  being,  and  that  the 
term,  like  the  corresponding  'Ox- 


onian,' was  only  fit  to  be  used  by 
tailor&and  sho^nakers. 

My  next  discovery  was— with  all 
deference  to  the  head  master  and 
provost  be  it  spoken— that  the  real 
autocrat  of  EUm  was — the  pieman. 
He  was  a  pleasant  personage  to 
behold,  of  sleek  aspect  and  unc- 
tuous smile,  and  had  he  lived  in 
the  good  old  days  his  contour 
would  have  done  credit  to  some 
pious  fraternity.  At  the  same  time 
be  was  no  ascetic  or  reb'gionist 
No;  on  the  contrary,  he  wore  his 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
affected  a  certain  jauntiness  of  man- 
ner much  oat  of  keeping  with  his  cor- 
porate proportions.  No  one  doubted 
that  there  was  something  very  re- 
markable aboat  this  man;  a  haze 
of  mystery  always  seemed  to  sur- 
round him.  His  name  could  not 
be  found  in  any  directory,  and 
many  boys  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence 
he  came.  Some  believed  that  he 
was  a  man  of  fortune  who  had  an 
eccentric  fancy  for  selling  pies;  but 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
being  entirely  different  from  any 
other  ever  created.  The  machine 
which  he  carried  on  his  arm  bore, 
like  himself,  a  double  character.  It 
was  a  square  tin  box  with  legji 
underneath  and  a  handle  above, 
and  of  so  convenient  a  height,  that, 
while  it  served  as  a  receptacle  for 
'  turts '  and  other  juvenile  delicacies, 
it  also  answered  as  a  seat  on  which 
the  owner  could  rest  himself  and 
keep  the  contents  warm. 

This  genius  was  the  centre  of  Eton 
in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  for 
he  took  up  his  position  at  an  entrrace 
near  the  school  gate,  which  most 
boys  had  to  pass  once,  and  many 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  and  here 
not  a  few  would  linger  on  their  way, 
and  cluster  like  bees  round  a  honey- 
pot,  listening  to  the  soft  sentences 
which  fell  from  his  oracular  h'ps. 
To  them  he  was  the  censor  morum 
et  elegantiarum,  froim  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal.  Sometimes 
he  would  astonish  his  admiring 
audience  by  snatches  from  authors ; 
sometimes  he  woald  himself  essay 
a  period  or  Heliconian  flight ;  and 
if  any  little  boy  indulged  his  little 
wit  EO  far  as  to  hazard  '  You're  a 
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poeV  he  was  instantly  extingnished 
with  the  concise  metrical  rejoinder^ 
'Sir,  I  know  it' 

Bat  the  most  prominenti  and  in 
those  dajs  the  most  refreshing  trait 
in  Spanky's  character,  was  his  re- 
yerence  for  rank.  The  point  where 
he  daily  took  up  his  position  was 
exactly  opposite  the  most  aristo- 
cratic house  in  the  school,  to  whose 
windows  he  could  lift  hm  longing 
eyes  and  imagine  that  he  could  see 
'my  lord'  changing  his  noble 
trousers  after  football,  or  honour- 
ing with  his  spoon  a  pot  of  straw- 
berry-jam, which  he  had  been  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  sending  him. 
Often  was  some  learned  effusion 
with  which  he  had  been  charming 
the  listening  throng  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination  by '  Gk)od  morn- 
ing, my  lord,*  or  often  by  a  reve- 
rential silence  announcing  that 
'your  grace*  had  dawned  on  his 
happy  eyes.  But  for  the  scions  of 
commercial  houses,  however  rich 
they  might  be,  he  entertained  but 
small  respect.  He  would  sometimes 
direct  oar  attention  in  the  following 
manner  to  a  boy  whom  he  perceived 
approaching. 

'Is  that  you,  my  little  Burton? 
Hope  you're  getting  on  in  your 
studies,  sir.  I  know  one  of  your 
public-houses  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
sir.  Your  beer's  Tery  much  liked, 
sir.  You  don't  put  rats'-bean  in  it, 
as  some  do.  Saw  a  coal-porter  last 
time  I  was  there,  waving  a  pewter 
pot  and  calling  out, "  Three  cheers 
for  Barton's  ale !"  Did,  indeed,  sir.' 

'Who  is  that,  sir?  That's  Mr. 
Snookson.  They're  great  cotton 
manufacturers.  Very  respectable 
people,  sir,  in  their  way— oh,  very. 
Never  heard  nothing  at  all  against 
them.  I  believe  it's  a  very  good 
concern.  They're  not  in  a  small 
way,  you  know,  sir.    Oh,  dear  no !' 

But  when  a  boy  of  still  lower 
origin  was  presented  to  his  view  he 
was  imable  to  control  his  feelings. 
There  were  a  few  sons  of  rich 
tradesmen  at  Eton,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  no  such  ill-conditioned 
progeny  had  a  right  to  come 

*  Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobiUty ;' 

and  took  every  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly   expressing    his    sentiments. 


'  Good  momin|f,  sir,*  he  would  say, 
with  mock  politeness,  calling  gene- 
ral attention  to  his  victim.  '  Glad 
to  see  you  back,  sir.  Called  at  your 
establishment  in  the  vacation; 
bought  some  pocket-handkerchief^ 
there,  sir.  Very  reasonable,  sir — 
four  shillings  a  dozen— but  I  don't 
find  them  wash  well.  Would  you 
like  to  see  one,  sir?  Can  show  it 
you.    Got  one  in  my  pocket' 

I  need  not  say  that  the  boy  ad- 
dressed did  not  want  to  see  or  hear 
anything  more,  and  made  his  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  ^e 
general  laughter  and  taunts  l^ 
which  he  was  assailed. 

But  although  Spanky  was  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  he  never  allowed 
fancy  to  interfere  with  business. 
His  commodities  did  not  lose  fDr 
want  of  recommendation.  Did  you 
but  ask  for  a  bottle  of  ginger-b^r, 
he  inquired  whether  you  said  cham- 
pagne, observing  that  what  he  had 
was  called  ginger-beer,  but  was 
champagne.  Nor  did  he  in  his  own 
case  despise  the  profits  of  trade. 
His  acuteness  in  deciding  who  could 
be  trusted  and  allowed  to  run  up 
'  ticks,'  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  'bad  sort,'  was  beyond  all  ad- 
miration. He  kept  an  account-book 
by  him  for  making  entries,  and  waa 
so  constantly  studying  this  &vourite 
literature,  that  his  little  audience 
would  at  times  grow  impatient,  and 
some  would  maliciously  suggest  that 
he  was  adding  tails  to  the  noughts. 
It  required  a  hardened  reprobate  to 
defraud  Spanky  of  his  due.  As 
soon  as  his  account  was  presented 
he  allowed  no  jpeace  until  it  was  paid. 
Every  time  his  victim  passed  into 
school  it  was, '  Good  morning,  sir ! 
Got  it  about  yon,  sir?'  or  'Good 
evening,  sir!  Did  you  say  you 
had  it  now,  sir?'  This  repeated 
about  six  times  a  day  generally 
wore  out  the  patience  of  the 
most  incorrigible.  Some  little 
boys,  however,  have  an  amazing 
power  of  opposition ;  and  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  when  Spanky,. 
exasperated  and  forgetful  of  his 
dignity,  followed  one  of  these  into 
his  dame's  house;  be  received  pay- 
ment in  kind  by  having  one  of  lus 
own  pots  of  jam  broken  on  hi& 
head. 
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Ko !  Even  the  great  Spanky  was 
not  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life. 
He  had,  moreover,  an  enterprising 
rival  as  soft,  as  portly  as  himself^ 
and  possessed  of  a  much  more  for- 
midable engine  of  destruotion.  At 
three  o'clock  every  day  something 
like  a  huge  barrow  with  two  wheels 
was  seen  approaching  the  school 
wall,  beside  which  it  was  soon 
moored,  opened,  and — oh,  wondrous 
display  1 — what  an  aggravating  va- 
riety of  delights  saluted  the  l^wil- 
dered  sense. 

Here  were  grapes,  raisins,  oranges, 
cakes,  all  sorts  of  biscuits,  ices, 
sausage-rolls,  and  patties.  But  the 
highest  heaven  was  a  'strawberry 
mess,'  composed  of  fresh  fruit  beaten 
up  with  ice-cream  and  sugar.  On 
the  bright  revelation  being  made, 
some  immediately  made  their  choice 
and  '  fell  to,'  while  others  who  had 
been  extravagant,  and  were  not  so 
well  provided  with  'tin,'  stood 
round  and  beheld  them  with  min- 
gled admiration  and  misery.  Never 
did  counsel  regard  woolsack,  or 
curate  crozier,  with  half  such  long- 
ing eyes  as  these  little  mendicants 
did  the  contents  of  that  magic  wag- 
gonette. Sometimes  these  feelings 
overcame  them,  and  they  gave  way 
to  doleful  appeals,  such  as '  I  say, 
Bryant,  you  might  as  well  tick  me 
some  grapes;'  or  *I  say,  Wilton, 
sock  me  half  an  ice,  I  know  you're 
a  brick;'  but  generally  in  vain. 
The  dispenser  of  this  tantalizing 
store  was  a  good-natured  conmion- 
place  individual,  without  either  the 
romance  or  the  astuteness  of  Spanky, 
and  was  more  often  imposed  upon 
by  his  juvenile  customers.  Yet 
could  he  sometimes  parry  a  thrust 
and  turn  a  sentence  to  account ;  and 
when  some  little  'fellah'  would 
complain  that  he  had  given  him  but 
a  small  pennyworth  of  preserve  in 
his  jam  ban ;  '  I  was  afraid  it  might 
disagree  with  you,  sir,'  showed  the 
amiability  of  lus  intentions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Life  is  a  series  of  disenchantments. 
In  how  many  respects  had  my 
childish  ideas  been  altered  before  I 
had  been  a  month  at  Eton !    I  had 


imagined,  among  other  things,  that 
men  holding  the  high  position  of 
Eton  masters  would  be  superior  to 
any  other  body  in  the  world;  that 
those  whose  duties  and  whose  caps 
and  gowns  were  similarly  awml 
would  be  in  every  respect  a  band  of 
brothers,  cast  in  the  Esme  mould  of 
unapproachable  perfection.  How 
di£Eerent  was  the  reahty  I  I  was  so 
much  surprised  that  I  came  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
more  peculiarities  than  any  other 
individuals  located  within  so  small 
a  space.  They  exhibited  every  phase 
and  degree  of  kindness  and  coldness, 
of  ability  and  irritability.  One  was 
sensitive,  and  thought  that  nothing 
could  prevent  a  boy  from  learning 
his  lesson  but  a  malicioius  desire  to 
of^  him  a  personal  afiront.  Another 
was  magniloquent,  and  liked  to  hear 
himself  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  visited  inattention  with  pro- 
portionate severity.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  master  of 
this  latter  type  had  been  making  a 
long  oration,  to  which,  as  usual,  no 
one  had  been  listening,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  me,  and  demanded 
sharply  whether  I  understood  what 
he  had  been  saying.  Fearful  of  a 
tedious  repetition,  I  hastily  replied 
in  the  afiftrmative.  '  Then  draw  your 
conclusions,'  was  his  summary  and 
convicting  reply.  Some  masters, 
who  were  naturally  deep  and  luow- 
ing,  had,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocation,  acquired  powers  which 
seemed  almost  supernatural.  They 
would  close  theur  eyes,  and  relapse 
into  apparent  unconsciousness;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  any  little  boy 
attempted  to  misconduct  himself 
during  this  apparent  interval  of 
oblivion,  he  was  as  certain  to  be 
swished  as  he  was  to  have  mutton 
for  his  dinner.  All  but  the  most 
severe  occasionally  iodulged  in 
humorous  sallies,  for  which  school- 
masters of  all  ages  seem  to  have  had 
an  amiable  weakness;  and  when- 
ever it  was  understood  that  anything 
of  the  kind  was  intended,  the  boys 
laughed  immoderately,  particularly 
those  who  were  ill  prepared  with 
their  lessons.  I  am  bound,  however, 
to  add  that  the  jokes  indulged  in 
were  never  in  the  least  objectionable ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  ge- 
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neral  conspicnonsly  innoceni— such 
as  that  Haimibal  died  of  Prusic 
acid,  &c. 

Of  the  head  master  I  happily 
saw  very  little  until  towards  the  end 
of  my  Eton  days.  Dr.  Hawtrey  is 
admitted  by  all  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  gentlemanly 
of  men;  and  although  familiarly 
known  in  the  school  as  *  Ping/  or 
'  Gulp/  was  always  highly  respected. 
He  was  a  gentle  successor  to  fierce 
old  Keats,  and,  except  in  very  trans- 
parent cases,  never  questioned  a 
hoy'fl  word.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
he  was  imposed  upon;  but  the 
lesson  taught  by  his  generosity  was 
not  forgotten.  He  aimed  at  reclaim- 
ing the  froward  more  by  a  com- 
mendation of  honour  than  by  an 
infliction  of  punishment 

But  besides  the  regular  masters, 
whose  sway  was  acknowledged  by 
every  boy  in  the  school,  there  was 
an  amphibious  class  styled  '  extra ' 
masters.  These  despised  men  were 
permitted  to  catch  whom  they  might 
to  teach  and  charge,  but  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  discipline,  inas- 
much as,  however  irritated  they 
might  be,  they  had  no  right  to 
'  complain '  to  the  Doctor.  That  the 
professor  of  dancing  and  modem 
languages  should  be  condemned  io 
these  realms  below  seemed  nothing 
wonderful;  but  I  was  certainly 
astonished  to  find  the  mathematical 
master  among  the  shades.  This 
latter  was  a  particularly  gpod- 
natnred  man,  and  presided  in  a 
round,  theatrical-looking  building, 
generally  known  as  the  'Station- 
house.'  Those  boys  whose  parents 
desired  it  were  entered  on  the  books 
of  this  establishment,  but  the  time 
spent  there  was  one  rather  of  re- 
creation than  of  study.  A  pleasant 
change  was  sometimes  made  by 
turning  off  the  gas,  or  by  lettmg  off 
squibs  and  crackens  in  November, 
which  was  a  particularly  merry 
time.  The  unfortunate  master  did 
not  even  receive  sympathy  or  com- 
miseration from  his  classical  supe- 
riors, but  was  rather  looked  upon 
by  some  as  an  inteiloper  and 
enemy  to  ven-ification ;  and  I  re- 
member bearing  one  of  them  ob- 
serve, with  reference  to  his  genial 
manner,  that  a  cap  and  bells  would 


be  better  suited  to  him  than  a  cap 
and  gown.  This  state  of  misrale 
exists  no  longer.  The  study  of 
mathematics  is  no  longer  optional, 
and  the  master  has  been  nused  to 
his  proper  position  in  the  sohooL 

Breaking  bounds  is  a  time- 
honoured  custom  at  all  schools.  At 
Eton  the  bounds  are  narrow,  but 
no  punishment  is  inflicted  for  trans- 
gressing them  provided  the  offence 
be  not  brought  prominently  under 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  Hence 
arises  the  system  of  '  shirking.'  If 
a  master  is  seen  approaching—and 
he  can  generally  be  recognized  at  a 
distance  by  the  radiance  of  his  white 
tie— the  boys  disappear  right  and 
left,  over  hedges  and  ditches,  into 
shops,  or  anywhere.  Sometimes  a 
sporting  or  disengaged  master  will 
give  chase  across  country,  or  pull  a 
presumptuous  offender  from  under 
a  counter,  but  such  ooounencee  are 
not  common.  I  was  only  once  in 
any  danger  in  this  respect  It  hap- 
pened that  as  I  was  walkmg  up  the 
High  Street  in  Windsor  I  espied 
one  of  the  masters  approaching. 
He  was  -a  particularly  dangerous 
man,  and  was  known  to  have  walked 
along  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head,  in  hopes  of  *  nailing'  in- 
cautious wanderers.  Immediately 
on  seeing  him  I  turned  and  took  re- 
fuge in  a  neighbouring  bootmaker's, 
for  the  tradespeople  all  know  the 
system  whidi  prevails,  and  readily 
offer  a  retreat  to  fugitives.  As  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Dragon 
was  coming  into  that  very  shop  to 
try  on  a  pair  of  boots,  and  I  saw  a 
complacent  smile  playing  on  Mr. 
D— 's  countenance,  which  I  thought 
by  no  means  indicative  of  good  in- 
tentions. On  looking  round  I  ob- 
served at  the  end  of  the  shop  one  of 
those  large  boot  and  shoe  tr(^>faies 
which  we  sometimes  see  in  racfa 
establishments;  and,  as  the  ill- 
omened  couple  entered,  I  crept 
quietly  behind  it  Mrs.  Dragon  took 
her  seat  near  the  door,  and  began 
to  inspect  her  pretty  little  boote; 
but  the  master  made  straight  for 
the  trophy  behind  which  I  was  con- 
cealing myself.  As  he  approached 
ite  end  I  gradually  sidled  round, 
until  at  last,  when  be  was  fairly  be- 
hind it,  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  door. 
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npsettiog  Mrs.  Dragon,  bootmaker, 
boots  and  all,  and  not  stopping  to 
draw  breath  nntil  I  was  half  way 
across  Windsor  Bridge. 
vj  To  turn  to  more  serious  subjects. 
My  tutor  informed  me,  about  a 
month  after  my  arriyal,  that  I 
should  ha^e  shortly  to  imss  a  re- 
gular examination.  Few  boys,  even 
of  those  who  are  best  prepared,  relish 
such  a  prospect,  and  I,  being  some- 
what '  shaky,'  felt  especially  nervous. 
When  the  awful  morning  arrived  I 
repaired,  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
suflferers,  to  the  well-known  book- 
seller's, where  a  gentleman,  whose 
comfortaUe  appearance  seemed  to 
mock  our  misery,  supplied  us,  much 
to  his  satisfaction,  with  pens,  paper, 
and  a  portable  inkstand.  He  also 
handed  each  a  paper  of  printed  in- 
structions, which  referred  prin- 
cipally to  unimportant  matters,  but 
concluded  with  the  grand  statement : 
'  A  few  good  verses  are  worth  much, 
and  many  are  more ;  but  many  bad 
Terses  are  worth  nothing;'  which 
certainly  betrayed  a  lamentable  ig- 
norance of  the  value  of  poetry  at 
the  present  day. 

An  examination  is  never  a  plea- 
sant thing,  and  this  one  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Those  who 
had  been  idle  or  negUgent  were,  of 
course,  in  dire  distress,  while  the 
rest  were  worried  by  their  thought- 
leas  importunities.  The  first  day 
was  principally  for  venses;  and, '  Give 
us  a  three-syllabled  word  to  place ;' 
'What's  the  Latin  for  seat?'  and 
suoh-like  questions,  varied  by  '  I'll 
give  you  a  licking  when  we  come 
out,'  might  be  heard  at  intervals 
around ;  but  the  masters,  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  caused  the  fusilade 
to  be  somewhat  irregular.  Some  of 
ihe  boys'  papers,  from  repeated 
scratchings,  crossings,  and  inter- 
polations, more  resembled  pictures, 
or  pieces  of  music,  than  exercises. 
The  second  day  was  passed  in  the 
same  miserable  manner,  only,  in- 
stead of  writing  verses,  we  had  to 
translate  from  books.  My  friend 
Thompson  thought  to  be  very  sly 
on  this  occasion,  and  said  he  was 
well  up  in  his  topography,  t.f.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  pockets 
in  which  he  had  stowed  his  '  cribs ;' 
biAi  his  ingenuity  did  not  avail  him. 


for  he  spent  all  his  time  in  trying  to 
find  the  place  in  one  of  them,  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  showing 
up,  had  nothing  to  present  but  a 
blank  sheet 

I  had  to  pass  another  exaipina- 
tion  about  a  year  afterwards,  and,  as 
I  was  fairly  industrious,  rose  con- 
siderably in  my  division.  In  a  class 
of  about  sixty  boys,  the  golden  or 
nEuddle  part  was  composed  of  such 
as  had  been  moderately  gifted  with 
industry  and  intelligence,  while  the 
extremes  formed  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast to  one  another.  At  the  head 
were  boys,  generally  of  weak  con- 
stitution, who  never  joined  in  tho 
games,  but  devoted  themselves  en- 
tirely to  reading.  Many  of  them 
made  their  anxiety  for  distinction 
unpleasantly  prominent,  wrote  ex- 
ercises three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
were  required,  and  were  suFpected 
of  soliciting  the  masters'  favour  in 
various  unlawful  ways.  These  cha- 
racteristics made  tbem  naturally 
unpopular  in  the  schools,  and  they 
were  generally  stigmatissed  as  '  saps ' 
and  '  swinks,'  the  wheat  being  thus 
literally  among  the  'chaff.'  At  the 
other,  or '  lag '  end  of  the  class,  came 
a  widely-different  conmiunity,  whose 
mental  decrepitude  was  almost  gro- 
tesque. They  were,  fortunately,  for 
the  most  part,  boys  of  good  expecta- 
tions, who  were  never  likely  to  be 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions. 
A  great  incentive  to  labour  is  want- 
ing to  such  as  are  bom  to  fortune, 
and  they  are  ahnost  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  blamed.  There  are  more 
such  hoyn  at  £ton  than  in  any  other 
school,  and  I  feel  certain  that  they 
make  as  much  progress  there  as 
they  would  any  wlrare  else.  The  birch 
is  the  only  cogent  argument  which 
can  urge  such  loiterers  along  the 
fiowery  path  of  knowledge;  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  whose  parents  took 
him  away  and  sent  him  to  a  private 
tutor,  confessed  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  never  learned  anything 
after  he  left  Eton.  Examinations 
were  tho  bugbears  of  these  lotos- 
eaters.  They  were  skeletons  to  them 
in  more  thaii  one  sense ;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  half,  tbe  Doctor 
read  out  the  results,  the  invariable 
statement  that  Yere  and  Lloyding 
liad  been  absent  from  indisposition, 
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was  greeted  with  a  bunt  of  immode- 
rate laaghter,  which  was  redoubled 
when  the  Doctor  decorously  ob- 
served, '  I  don't  see  any  cause  for 
mirth.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
Teiy  ill.' 

The  unpromising  character  of 
some  mental  soils  can  scarcely  be 
coDceiyed  by  the  inexperienced. 
'  Well,  Blanque/  I  inquired  one 
day,  as  I  saw  one  of  my  ddce  far 
niente  friends  emerging  from  an 
examination,  with  his  face  full 
of  care,  'how  have  you  done,  old 
fellah?    Polished  them  off ?' 

'No,'  he  rephed,  in  a  mournful 
tone;  'I'm  a&aid  not.  I've  made 
seyeral  mulls.' 

'  Big  ones  ?*    I  yentured. 

Tm  afraid  so.  However,'  he 
added,  brightly, '  I've  answered  one 
question  right' 

'  Well,  that's  something/ 1  replied, 
to  encourage  him.  'How  many 
were  there?* 

•Fifteen.' 

*  You've  one  right,  at  all  events,' 
I  continued.    '  What  was  it  ?' 

'  The  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.' 

'  Well,  what  did  you  say?' 

'  Ninety  miles.' 

'  Not  ninety  millions  ?' 

'  No,  ninety  miles.  I  know  that's 
all  right,  because  I  heard  a  fellah 
in  front  of  me  say  so.' 

Such  delicious  innocence  as  this 
was  not  met  with  every  day,  but 
good  stories  were  constantly  in  cir- 
culation about  the  wide  shots  of 
some  of  these  gifted  sons  of  luxury. 

There  was  one  boy  in  our  division 
who  for  some  time  puzzled  me 
sorely.  He  was  about  twice  as  big  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  held  no  commu- 
nication with  us,  whom,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  with  the 
most  ineffable  contempt  At  first  I 
conceived  that  he  was  some  private 
friend  of  the  master,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  constantly  in  conversa- 
tion; but  I  afterward  discovered 
that  he  was  a  boy  who  had  been 
turned  down  for  misconduct  from 
a  higher  class  in  the  school.  At  the 
end  of  the  '  half  he  was  reinstated, 
and  we  lost  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  his  company.  I  may  here  observe, 
in  passing,  that '  half  was  the  word 
commonly  used  for  the  school  time. 


much  to  my  tutor's  annoyance,  who 
considered  the  term  incorrect 
*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  inquired 
one  day  of  a  little  boy  who  thus 
expressed  himselC  '  How  many 
halves  are  there  in  the  year?' 
LiTTUB  Boy.  '  Three,  sir.' 
Tutor  («mi7iw^).  'Three?  Then 
you  shouldn't  say  this  "  half."  What 
should  you  say  ?^ 
LiTTLB  Boy.  '  This  quarter,  sir.' 
On  my  return  after  my  first  holi- 
days, I  was  warmly  greeted  both  by 
friends  and  foes.  However  uncivil 
and  pugnacious  some  of  the  Eton 
boys  may  be,  none  of  them  are  ever 
neglectful  of  the  rules  of  etiquette; 
and  any  one  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  popularity  needs  a  strong  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  halfl 
Those  who  are  in  the  least  degree 
acquainted  invariably  wish  each 
other '  Qood,  night,'  as  they  sepamte 
to  their  respective  houses;  and 
should  a  boy  accidentally  touch 
your  jacket  in  going  to  his  place  in 
school  or  church,  he  is  certain  to 
beg  your  pardon  pohtely,  even 
although  he  just  punched  your 
head  while  waiting  in  the  yard  out- 
side. 

'  Chaff  seems  indigenous  to  the 
soil  of  Eton.  '  Mirth  and  youthful 
jollity'  trip  hand  in  hand;  and, 
although  sport  may  sometimes  be 
indulged  in  at  one  another's  expense, 
there  are  few  who  do  not  look  back 
upon  their  Eton  dajs  as  among  the 
happiest  in  their  existence.  How 
many  sweet  summer  evenings  havo 
we  spent  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  the  silver  Thames,  and  collecting 
cockchafers  to  put  into  Waxy's 
bed !  How  often  have  1  been  called 
to  a  window,  to  answer  a  question, 
and  received  as  my  reward  the 
contents  of  a  wash-jug,  which 
drenched  me  from  head  to  foot! 
Yet  with  all  this  we  enjoyed 

*  The  thougbtless  daj,  the  easy  night, 
The  splriu  f^  the  slumbers  light;' 

and  might  truly  have  been  said  to 
have  felt 

*  No  cblU,  except  loog  morning.' 

Practical  joking,  however,  waa 
only  common  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  school  The  upper  boys  dis- 
couraged it,  and  confined  themselves 
to  more  amiable  sport  and  chafl^  in 
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ivbieh  some  of  them  showed  oon- 
Biderable  talent  and  ingennity. 

But  beside  the  untrained  lazuri- 
ance  of  hiunonr  grew  a  fairer  and 
more  grateful  plant  The  atmo- 
sifhere  of  Eton  was  redolent  with 
the  sweet  Ecents  of  Poetry.  Not 
only  were  its  little  inhabitants,  as  I 
have  before  obserred,  employed  in 
solioiting  the  Mnses— not  only  was 
the  great  Spanky  a  poet— bnt  there 
was  a  real  official  pnest  of  Calliope, 
—a  man  of  haggai^  and  moonstruck 
aspect,  who  dressed  himself  in  many- 
coloured  robes  on  state  occasions, 
and  distributed  his  efiusions  to  the 
admiring  throng.  His  flights  were 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  high  as 
might  have  been  expected,  although 
he  sang  the  boys' '  ravages' 

« AmoDg  the  nnoffeiidiiig  cabbages  ;* 

and  his  costume  bore  an  unhappy 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  pantaloon ; 
but  the  surrounding  scenery,  tiie 

*  DisUoi  spfapee  and  antique  towers,' 

were  sufficient  to  inspire  the  dullest 
soul,  eyen  without  their  historical 
associations.  In  one  place,  beneath 
OTorarching  foliage  by  the  wat^s 
side,  was  a  shady  ayenue  known 
pre-eminently  as '  Poet*8  Walk.'  A 
more  happy  name  could  not  haye 
been  devised;  and  yet,  for  certain 
reasons  to  be  heretdter  mentioned, 
the  lower  boys  did  not  consider  it 
in  the  least  attractive. 

Not  only  did  humour  and  poetry 
flourish  and  abound  at  Eton,  but 
also  taste.  Neatness  in  attire  is  not 
common  among  boys,  but  there 
they  affected  even  a  certain  amount 
of  elegance.  There  was  a  stringent 
rule  that  a  certain  decorous  uni- 
formity should  be  observed  in  dress 
—no  lounging  or  shooting  coats,  no 
straw  hats 'or  caps  were. permitted. 
No;  the  bigger  boys  wore  black 
dress  coats  and  spotless  white  ties, 
and  looked  like  juvenile  candi- 
dates for  clerical  preferment.  Many, 
however,  indulged  in  a  variety  of 
charms,  studs,  and  other  jewellery, 
and  decorated  their  coats  wiUi 
the  flowers  of  the  day,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  great  taste 
was  displayed.  *Eton  bucks,' says 
the  old  proverb,  and  certainly  in 
ray  time  they  deserved  the  compli- 
ment ;  and  none  knew  better  how  to 


lay  the  rose  or  geranium  blossom 
on  its  leaf.  But  the  crown  of  all 
was  the  hat,  and  the  Eton  boy  took 
an  incredible  amount  of  pride  in 
that  finish  of  his  attire.  Though 
worn  and  faded,  he  still  cherished 
and  protected  it,  but  when  new 
and  radiant  his  devotion  was  un- 
bounded. The  Oxford  swell  might 
exclaim  'Take  my  life,  but  spare 
my  collars!'  the  Eton  boy  would 
have  substituted,  'but  spare  my 
tile ;'  and  it  was  always  considered 
a  mark  of  the  lowest  degradation 
when  any  one  could  stand  tamely 
by  while  his  hat  was  being  ill-used. 

I  have  ahready  intimatea  that  my 
second  sohooltime  was  the  'sum- 
mer half,'  extending  through  that 
sunny  period  which  is  everywhere 
pleasant,  and  at  Eton  most  enjoy- 
able. At  this  season  came  the  mo- 
mentous question  whether  I  was 
to  enrol  myself  among  the  'wet 
bobs'  or 'dry  bobs,'— to  become  a 
cricketer  or  an  'oar.'  Each  recre- 
ation had  its  advocates  and  attrac- 
tions,—the  'dry  bobs'  laughed  at 
the  '  wet  bobs '  cutting '  crabs'  on 
the  river,  and  were  in  turn  laughed 
at  by  them  for  their '  butter  fingers ' 
in  the  playing-field.  But  on  the 
whole,  aquatic  pursuits  were  the 
most  popular:  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  school  played  cricket, 
and  ^reat  credit  is  due  to  this 
minority  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  have  rivalled,  and  often 
beaten  both  Harrow  and  Winchester 
at  Lord's.  But  with  regard  to  my 
decision,  I  found  that  before  be- 
coming a  'wet  bob' it  was  neces- 
sary to  learn  to  swim,  and  '  pass ' 
before  one  of  the  masters,  and  I 
therefore  commenced  with  being 
a  'dry  bob,  and  subscribed  to  tho 
despised  lower  boy  cricket-ground, 
called '  Sixpenny.' 

This  scDool  time  I  changed 
masters,  and  became  fag  to  one  of 
the  Eleven.  I  thought  this  foiv 
tunate,  as  my  late  master  generally 
came  home  tired  with  rowing,  and 
his  fags  had  to  put  him  to  bed;  but 
the  other  lower  boy  wished  me  joy, 
and  told  me  that  I  should  have  to 
go  'Poefs  Walk.'  This  seemed  to 
me  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  I  could 
not  understand  the  manner  in 
which  they  spoke  of  it.    I  soon  dis- 
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covered,  however,  that  the  Eleven 
and  their  friends  in  the  Upper  Club 
took  their  tea  in  the  sunnner  time 
in  that  romantic  locality, and  that  a 
portion  of  their  fags*  play-hours 
was  occupied  in  ta^ng  their  tea- 
things  and  'orders'  down  there, 
and  attendiug  on  them  until  they 
had  finished  their  repast.  My  new 
master  was  considerate  towards  me, 
as  he  looked  on  me  as  a  future 
cricketer,  and  was  fond  of  talking 
to  me  about  the  game,  although  he 
had  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  my 
play  as  I  had,  and  sometimes 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
able  to  make  any  runs.  Now  ait 
this  time  I  sometimes  received 
liampers  from  home  containing 
strawberries,  and  seidlitz  powders 
to  take  after  them;  the  former 
of  which  I  materiaUy  assisted  in 
diminishmg,  but  gave  the  latter 
away  to  those  who  liked  them 
better.  One  day  a  lai^r  present 
than  usual  arrived,  and  on  the  case 
being  opened,  it  was  found  to  con- 
taio,  among  other  good  things,  a 
fine  roast  leg  of  mutton.  My  master 
happened  aocidentaUy  to  see  this 
substantial  joint,  and  I  suppose 
thought  it  would  form  an  agree- 
able object  on  his  breakfast-table, 
for  next  day,  when  talking  about 
cricket,  he  asked  me  how  I  played, 
and  whether  I  thought  I  could  get 
twenty  runs  off  his  bowling  in 
twenty  wickets.  I  replied  that 
perhaps  I  could;  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  had  no  idea  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  lists  with  one 
in  the  Eleven,  who  were  considered 
to  possess  incredible  dexterity.  Ho 
immediately  proposed  a  match,  and 
said  the  stake  should  be  a  leg  of 
muttun.  I  had  no  conception  t^at 
he  was  in  earnest,  but  thought  he 
was  indulging  in  one  of  his  hu- 
luorous  sallies.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,  therefore,  that  I  was  in 
cvinsiderable  trepidation  when  two 
days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me 
to  fix  an  hour,  and  told  me  that  he 
was  ready  to  play.  My  fellow-lags 
laughed  loudly  at  my  temerity,  but 
I  had  drifted  into  the  engagement 
and  it  was  too  late  to  retract  I  felt 
certain  that  he  would  not  press 
the  match  unless  he  was  sure  of 
success;  while  at  the  i^one  time 


Thompson  and  I  had  eaten  the  leg 
of  mutton,  and  had  not  money 
enough  between  us  to  buy  another. 
Here  was  a  miserable  dilemma,  but 
there  was  no  retraotiDgr;  so  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  beet,  and  ftuse  boldly 
what  it  was  impoasible  to  avoid. 

The  match  was  to  be  played 
'alter  four,'  that  is,  after  four 
o'clock  school,  and  I  was  accom- 
panied to  the  ground  by  many  in 
the  house,  who  thought  it  rare  fun. 
The  wicket  was  pitched,  all  fielding 
was  fiHrbidden,  and  I  stood  up  to 
meet  my  fate.  My  antagonist  felt 
so  confident  that  he  commenced 
with  very  easy  bowling,  which  to 
his  astoni^ment  I  put  away  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  and  whenever 
I  sent  the  ball  about  twice  as  fiur  as 
the  bowling  crease,  I  made  a  point 
of  running,  trusting  to  his  not  being 
able  to  hit  the  wicket.  I  was 
punished,  however,  more  than  once 
for  this  temerity,  for  he  proved  an 
excellent  shot,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
adopt  a  safer  system.  By  degrees, 
as  I  worked  him  about  the  ground, 
he  grew  more  and  more  irritated, 
aand  sent  in  the  bcdls  atme  so  fiercely 
that  I  could  scarcely  make  any- 
thing. But  by  this  time  I  had  ac- 
quired full  confidence,  and  although 
I  lost  many  wickets,  I  still  kept 
the  result  doubtful,  till,  on  his 
siding  abadly-pitehied  ball,  I  made 
a  hit  which  gave  me  the  victory.  I 
was  hailed  winner  by  general  accla- 
mation; and  although  my  master 
was  evidently  oha^ined,  he  was 
g^MTous  enough  to  say  that  I  had 
played  well,  and  stood  up  to  my 
wicket  like  a  man.  We  had  a  grand 
break£ast  next  mommg  in  honour 
of  the  contest,  in  which  we  all  par- 
took of  the  savoury  forfeit ;  and  he 
often  to  this  day  laughs  with  his 
sons  about  the  match  he  played 
with  his  fag  at  Eton  for  a  leg  of 
mntt(». 

But  the  river  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  great  attraction  to  the  majority. 
The  annual  Westminster  match, 
for  which  that  with  Badley  has  now 
been  substituted,  tended  to  foster 
aquatic  enthusiasm.  Besides,  there 
were  two  grand  regattas  in  the 
summer,  and  one  of  these  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  instituted  in  memory 
of  George  III.,  a  great  patron  of 
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Eton,  was  now  approaching.  On 
this  occasion  all  those  who  belonged 
to  the  '  boats  '—that  is^  to  the  six 
eights  and  the  '  ten  oar ' — ^were  re- 
gailed  with  a  supper  at  Lurley  Hall, 
and  it  became  an  object  with  every 
lower  boy  to  ingratiate  himseHwith 
one  of  that  angnst  body.  When  the 
day  arrived,  Eton  seemed  for  the 
time  completely  metamorphosed; 
no  work,  no  play  was  jgoing  forward ; 
the  boys  were  lounging  about  the 
school  wall  in  holiday  attire,  gazing 
at  the  visitors,  conversing^with  their 
relations,  and  perhaps  speculating 
on  possible  'tips.'  (Schoolboys 
seldom  refuse  a  little  pecuniary  re- 
membrance from  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  though  I  heard  of  one, 
who,  on  being  offered  five  shillings 
by  a  miserly  uncle,  replied  super- 
ciliously, 'We  don't  take  silver 
here,  sir !  '  Then,'  returned  the  old 
monster, '  of  <jourBe  you  don't  take 
gold,'  and  forthwith  slipped  the 
affront  into  his  pocket.)  The  day 
wore  the  dissipated  aspect  of  a  fete 
day,  but  there  were  no  speeches, 
and  all  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  the  evening.  At  length  it  arrived, 
and  a  vast  concourse  collected  on 
Windsor  Bridge  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  see  the  boats  start.  Every 
eight  had  its  own  uniform;  and 
the  little  steererswith  their  swords, 
cocked  hats,  and  large  bouquets, 
presented  a  pretty  and  fiEUitastical 
appearance.  As  a  contrast  to  the 
gay  costumeof  the  crew,  there  sat 
in  every  boat  a  demure  gentleman 
in  black,  who  seemed  to  be  sin- 
gularly out  of  place,  and  who  was 
known  as  the  sitter.  In  cautious, 
old-fashioned  times,  this  term  was 
applied  to  a  well-balanced  indi- 
vidual who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
boat  to  keep  it  steady;  now  it  re- 
ferred to  a  person  who  sat  in  the 
stem,  and  who,  to  judge  from  a 
hamper  of  champagne  in  front  of 
him,  was  more  likely  to  make  it 
unsteady.  The  bands  play  up '  See 
the  conquering  hero  comes,'  and 
land  and  water  move  off  togetiier  in 
the  direction  of  Old  Surley.'  There 
supper  was  laid  al  fresco  for  the 
crews  of  the  boats,  while  the  sixth 
form  and  a  few  other  magnates 
wore  honoured  with  a  tent.  About 
seventy  boys  were  thus  provided 


for;  and  the  rest  had  either  the 
privilege  of  standing  quietly  by  to 
see  the  others  eat,  or  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  share  by  favour  and 
importunity.  The  latter  was  the 
course  generally  pursued,  and  the 
crowd  of  little  mendicants  clustared 
like  bees  round  the  chairs  of  their 
more  fortunate  friends,  who  sat  like 
princes  distributing  their  bounty. 
The  characters  of  the  boys  con- 
trasted strangely  on  this  occasion* 
Some  were  selfish  and  reserved,  and 
would  scarcely  distribute  anything ; 
others  were  absurdly  generous,  and 
gave  away  everything ;  and  equally, 
among  the  applicants,  some  had 
many  friends,  and  were  invariably 
seen  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  one 
hand  and  a  chicken-bone  in  the 
other ;  while  others  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  whatever,  and  were  en- 
deavoniing  by  longing  looks  to  move 
the  compassion  of  boys  to  whom 
they  were  entirely  strangers.  The 
loyal  and  local  toasts  were  at 
length  drunk,  and  the  crews  rising, 
resought  their  boats  and  retumea 
to  Eton,  where  they  kept  row- 
ing up  and  down  by  the  bridge, 
while  a  splendid  display  of  fire- 
works took  place  on  the  opposite 
^oi  Here,  after  rockets  and  jets 
innumerable,  the  last  and  most 
magnificent  piece  was  lighted,  and 
the  time-honoured  motto, '  Floreat 
Etona,'  shone  forth,  kindling  a 
general  response,  while  amid  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  the  band  struck 
up '  Ood  save  the  Queen,'  and  the 
foartii  of  June  was  over,  and  the 
boys  hastened  back  to  be  in  tune 
for  'lockup.' 

There  is  a  similar  festival  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  summer  school 
time,  but  time-honoured  Montem, 
which  still  casts  its  parting  glories 
over  Eton,  has  been  abolished  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  con- 
denmed  because  of  ite  popularity, 
for  as  the  crowds  who  assembled  to 
witness  the  pageant  became  more 
numerous,  they  also  became  natu- 
rally less  select.  The  collecting 
'salt'  for  the  captain  of  the  sehool 
was  also  considered  objectionable, 
and  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
originally  intended,  as  he  was  ex- 
pected to  spend  in  entertainments 
more  than  the  money  thus  obtained. 
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Bringing  home  (he  May. 


The  disbtirsements  for  tbe  fonrtli 
of  June  were  made  by  the  Captain 
of  the  Oppidans,  who  generally  had 
in  the  end  to  sxippTy  some  de- 
ficiencies ont  of  his  priyate  re- 
sonrcee. 

The  Qneen,  in  the  happy  days  of 
her  youth,  when  she  was  aocom- 
paniai  by  Prince  Albert,  frequently 
graced  our  annual  festivals;  and 
the  CJollege,  which,  had  risen  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Castle,  was  always 
noted  for  its  loyalty.  Whenever 
her  Migesty  passed  through  Eton 
she  was  loudly  cheered  by  its  little 
inhabitants,  in  return  for  which 
she  would  check  the  speed  of  her 
carriages  out  of  consiaeration  for 
those  .who  ran  beside  her  to  the 
Park  gate.  Occasionally,  when 
there  was  any  exhibition  at  the 
Castle  which  she  thought  would 
amuse  boys,  she  would  send  down 
to  the  Doctor  to  ask  leave  for  tbe 
school.  Sometimes  she  would  tes- 
tify  her  goodwill  towards  us  by 
asking  the    head  master  to  tea; 


sometimes  by  inviting  our  young 
noblemen  to  play  with  the  princes 
at  the  Castle.  The  latter  favour 
was  not,  I  regret  to  say,  as  much 
valued  as  it  should  have  been,  for 
the  boys  did  not  appreciate  the 
motherly  care  which  provided  them 
rather  with  wholesomes  than  deli- 
cacies ;  and  they  found,  sometimes 
to  their  cost,  that  the  royal  children 
were  as  fond  of  a  little  fan  as  less 
distinguished  individuals.  On  one 
occasion^  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  kick  one  of  his 
playmate's  new  'tiles'  along  the 
terrace;  whereon  tbe  owner,  losing 
all  command  over  his  feelings,  pur- 
sued his  Boyal  Highness  and  treated 
him  to  an  Eton  black  eye.  The 
Queen  intervened  at  the  moment, 
and  on  hearing  ooth  sides  of  the 
case  impartially,  justified'  the  exer- 
cise of  school  law;  but  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  I  feel  certain  that  no 
other  indignity  would  have  led  the 
little  visitor  into  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  propriety. 


BEINGING  HOME  THE  MAT. 

BBINQING  home  the  May,  bringing  home  the  May ! 
We  met  together  in  the  lane,  at  golden  set  of  day ; 
And  I  was  blate  and  bashful,  and  Nell  was  coy  and  shy. 
And  I  spoke  with  a  blushing  cheek,  and  Nell  with  downcast  eye. 

What  was  there  in  the  twilight  soft,  what  was  there  in  the  air. 
What  was  there  in  the  balm  of  eve,  that  life  should  look  so  fair? 
We  pictured  it,  in  roseate  hues,  upon  that  summer  day. 
When  our  young  hearts  together  beat,  in  bringing  home  the  May. 

Bringing  home  the  May,  bringing  home  the  May! 
The  western  sky  was  tinged  with  gold,  the  scent  was  on  the  hay ; 
The  linnet  carolled  in  the  furze,  the  quavering  blue  bells 
Bowed  gracefully  their  tender  heads,  and  nodded  on  the  fells. 

And  our  young  hands  together  came,  half  pleased  and  half  in  pain. 
And  then  drew  back  ail-bashfully  to  meet  and  meet  agam ; 
And  our  young  pulses  leapt  and  danced ;  and  heaved  our  bosoms,  sigh^t, 
Yet  know  not  we  the  reason  why,  exce;pt  Hwas  in  our  eyes. 

And  what  we  said  together  there,  why  none  may  ever  know. 

The  heather  heard  it,  and  the  sky  was  in  a  crimson  glow; 

Not  sweeter  was  the  blackbird's  pipe,  from  the  white  hawthorn  spray. 

Than  what  we  said  together,  dear,  in  bringing  home  the  May! 

A.  H.  B. 
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*  SimiliA  sbnilibiu  cnrantor.' 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE, 

AuTHOB  OF  'DiGBT  Gbaio)/  '  Obbisb/  '  Thb  Gladiatobs/  BTO. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'MISSINa— A  OINTLBMAN.' 


^  A  GE  about  thirty.  Height  five 
J\.  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half- 
fair  complexion— Hght  grey  eyes 
— small  reddish-brown  wluskers, 
close  trimmed, — short  dark  hair. 
Speaks  Cast,  in  a  high  key,  and  has 
a  habit  of  drawing  out  his  shirt- 
sleeyes  from  beneath  his  cufis. — 
When  last  seen,  was  dressed  in  a 
^ark  surtout,  &ncy  necktie,  black 
<sloth  waistcoat,  Oxford-mixture 
trousers,  and  Balmoral  boots. — 
Wore  a  black  hat  with  maker's 
name  inside — ^Block  and  CJo.  401 
Begent  Streei  Whoever  will  give 
such  information  to  the  authorities 
as  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
above,  shall  receive— A  Beward !' 

Such  was  the  placa  .d  that  afforded 
a  few  minutes^  speculation  for  the 
few  people  who  had  leisure  to  read 
it,  one  fine  morning  about  a  week 
itfter  Mrs.  Stanmore's  eventful  ball, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the 
London  season;  eliciting,  at  the 
same  time,  criticism  not  altogether 
favourable  on  the  style  of  com- 
position afifected  by  our  excellent 
police.  The  man  was  missing,  no 
doubt,  and  had  been  missing  for 
some  days,  before  anxiety  created 
by  his  absence,  growing  into  alarm 
for  his  safety,  had  produced  the 
foregoing  advertisement,  i>rompted 
by  certain  afifectionate  misgivings 
of  Mr.  Bargrave,  since  the  lost  sheep 
was  none  other  than  his  nephew, 
Tom  Byfe.  The  old  man  felt,  in- 
deed, seriously  discomposed  by  the 
prolonged  absence  of  this,  the  only 
member  of  his  family.  It  was  un- 
justifiable, as  he  remarked  twenty 
times  a  day,  unfeeling,  unheard-of, 
unaccountable.  He  rang  for  the 
servants  at  his  private  residence 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  bo,  to 
learn  if  the  tniant  had  returned. 
He  questioned  the  boy  at  the  office 
sharply  and  repeatedly,  as  to  orders 
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left  with  him  by  Mr.  Ryfe  before 
he  went  away,  only  to  gather  from 
the  answers  of  this  urchin,  who 
would  indeed  have  forgotten  any 
number  of  such  directions,  that  he 
looked  on  the  present  period  of 
anxiety  kin  the  hght  of  a  holiday 
and  festival,  devoutly  praying  that 
his  taskmaster  might  never  come 
back  again.  Finally,  in  despair, 
poor  Bargrave  cast  himself  on  the 
sympathy  of  Dorothea,  who  listened 
to  his  bewailings  with  stolid  indif- 
ference, when  sober,  and  replied  to 
them  by  surmises  of  the  wildest  im- 
probabfiity,  when  drunk. 

Alas  I  in  common  with  so  many 
others  of  her  class,  the  charwoman 
took  refuge  from  care  in  constant 
inebriety.  Her  imagination,  thus 
stimulated,  pointed,  like  that  of 
some  old  Gastilian  ,  adventurer, 
steadily  to  the  west. 

*Lor,  Mr.  Bargrave!'  she  would 
say,  staring  helplessly  in  his  fcuse, 
and  yielding  to  the  genial  hiccough 
which  refosed  to  be  kept  down, 
'he  be  gone  to  'Merriky,  poor  dear 
— to  better  hisself— I  make  no 
doubt.  Don't  ye  take  on  so.  It's 
a  weary  world— it  is— and  that's 
where  he  be  gone,  for  sure  !* 

Yet  she  faaew  quite  well  where 
he  was  hidden  all  the  time ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  some  regard 
for  her  kind  old  employer,  the 
knowledge  almost  drove  her  mad. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Dorothea, 
harassed  by  conflicting  feelings, 
drowned  her  sorrows  perseveringly 
in  the  bowl. 

For  a  considerable  period  this 
poor  woman  had  suffered  a  mental 
torture,  the  severest,  perhaps,  to 
which  her  sex  can  be  subjected. 
She  had  seen  the  man  she  loved — 
and,  though  she  was  only  a  drudge, 
and  not  by  any  means  a  tidy  one, 
she  could  love  very  dearly,— she 
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had  seen,  I  my,  the  man  she  loved, 
gradaallj  learning  to  despise  her 
afifeotion,  and  to  estrange  himself 
from  her  society.  She  was  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  'Gentleman  Jim;' 
perhaps  she  liked  him  none  the  less 
lor  that,— and  dared  neither  tax 
him  with  falsehood,  nor  try  to 
worm  out  of  him  the  assurance  that 
she  had,  or  had  not  a  rival  Never- 
theless, she  was  determined  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  her  lover's  indif- 
ference to  herself,  and  his  changed 
conduct  in  other  relations  of  hfe. 

Jim  had  always  been  somewhat 
given  to  the  adornment  of  his  per- 
son, affecting  that  flash  and  ^udy 
style  of  decoration  so  much  m  fa- 
vour with  dog-stealers  and  men  of 
like  dubious  professions.  Of  late, 
however,  he  had  adopted,  with  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  habits,  a  totally 
different  costume— when '  off  duty,' 
as  he  called  it— meaning  thereby 
release  from  the  fulfilment  of  some 
business  engagement  subject  to 
penalties  afiQxed  by  our  criminal 
code.  He  now  draped  himself  in 
white  linen,  dark-coloured  clothes, 
a  tali  hat,  and  such  outward  marks 
of  respectability,  if  not  station, 
going  even  so  far  as  to  invest  in 
kid  gloves  and  an  '  umbreliier,'  as 
he  called  that  instrument.  At  first 
sight,  but  for  his  boots,  Jim  might 
almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a  real 
gentleman.  About  this  period,  too, 
he  left  off  vulgar  liquors,  and  shame- 
fally  abandoned  a  short  black  pipe 
that  had  stack  by  him  through 
many  ups  and  downs,  substituting 
for  these  stimulants  a  great  deal 
of  brown  sherry,  and  certain  sad- 
coloured  cigars,  demanding  strong 
lungs  and  a  strong  stomach  as  well. 
These  changes  did  the  forlorn 
Dorothea  note  with  increasing 
anxiety,  and,  because  every  woman 
becomes  keen-sighted  and  quick- 
witted where  her  heart  is  con- 
cerned, drew  from  them  an  augury 
fatal  to  her  future  happiness. 
After  a  while,  when  the  suspense 
grew  intolerable,  she  resolved  on 
putting  a  stop  to  it  by  personal 
inquiry,  and  with  that  view,  as  a 
preliminary,  kept  herself  tolerably 
sober  for  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  probationary  period  she  in- 
stituted a  grand  'clean-up'  of  his 


premises ;  and  so,  as  she  mentally^ 
expressed  it,  *  with  a  cool  'oad  and 
a  clean  'ouse  and  a  clear  conscience,' 
confronted  her  employer  on  the 
stairs. 

Old  Bargrave  had  of  late  become 
very  nervous  and  uneasy.  The  full 
meals,  the  daily  bottle  of  port,  the 
life  of  self-indulgence,  though  im- 
parting an  air  of  portliness  and 
comfort  while  everything  went  well, 
had  unfitted  him  sadly  for  a  contest 
with  dificulty  or  reverse.  Like  the 
fat  troop-horse,  that  looks  so  sightly 
on  parade,  a  week's  campaigning 
reduced  him  to  a  miserable  object — 
flabby,  shrunk,  dispirited,  and  with 
a  sinking  heart  at  least,  if  not  a 
sore  back. 

Dorothea's  person  blocked  up  tho 
staircase  before  him,  or  he  would 
have  slipped  by  and  locked  himself 
unnoticed  in  his  chambers.  '  Can 
I  speak  with  you,  sir?*  said  the 
charwoman.  '  Now,  sir,  if  you 
please.    H'immediate.' 

Old  Bargrave  trembled.  'Cer- 
tainly, Dorothea — certainly.  What 
is  it,  my  good  girl?  You've  heard 
something.  They've  traced  him — 
they've  found  him.  One  minute, 
my  good  girl.  One  minute,  if  you 
please.' 

He  had  preceded  her  through  the 
of&ce  to  his  own  inner  room,  and 
now,  shaking  all  over,  sat  down  in 
his  easy-chair,  pressing  both  hands 
hard  on  its  arms  to  steady  himself 
Dorothea,  staring  helplessly  at  tho 
wall  over  his  head,  made  a  muff  of 
her  apron,  and  curtsied— nothing 
more. 

'Speak!'  gasped  the  old  gentle- 
man, convulsively. 

'It's  my  h'aunt,  if  you  please, 
sir,'  said  Dorothea,  with  another 
curtsey. 

'D— n  your  aunt  I'  vociferated 
Bargrave.  'It's  my  nephew!  Have 
you  heard  nothing?  I'm  hasty, 
my  good  girl;  I'm  anxious.  I— I 
haven't  another  relation  in  the 
world.  Have  they  told  you  any- 
thing more?' 

Dorothea  began  to  cry.  'He  bo 
gone  to  'Meriker,  for  sure,'  she 
whimpered,  trying  back  on  the  old 
consolatory  suggestion— '  to  better 
hisself,  no  doubt.  It's  me,  sir;, 
that's  my  h'aunt    She's  wuss  thi» 
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tttm;  an'  if  80  be  as  yon  conld 
spare  me  for  the  day,  I've  been  and 
cleaned  np  eyerthink,  and  Td  wipe 
over  that  there  table  and  shake  the 
dnst  ont  o*  them  cnrtaias  in  five 
minntes,  and ' 

'  That  wiU  do— that  will  do  V  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman,  aghast, 
as  well  he  might  be,  at  the  proposal, 
since  none  of  the  f  amitnre  in  ques- 
tion had  been  subjected  to  such 
a  process  for  years,  and  immediate 
suffocation,  with  intolerable  con- 
fusion of  papers,  must  haye  been 
the  result  '  If  you  want  to  go  and 
see  your  aunt,  my  girl,  go,  in  hea- 
yen*s  name!  I  can  spare  you  as 
long  as  you  like.  But  you  mustn't 
tidy  up  here.  No;  that  would 
neyer  do.  And,  Dorothea,  if  you 
should  hear  anything,  come  and  tell 
me  that  instant.  Neyer  mind  the 
expense.  Td  giye  a  great  deal  to 
know  he  was  safe.  Ahl  Fd  giye 
all  I  haye  in  the  world  to  see  him 
back  again.' 

She  curtsied  and  hurried  out, 
leaying  Bargraye  to  immerse  him- 
self in  law-papers  and  correspond- 
ence. From  sheer  force  of  habit 
he  took  refuge  in  his  daily  work  at 
this  hour  of  anxiety  and  sad  dis- 
tress. In  such  sorrows  it  is  well 
for  a  man  to  haye  disciplined  his 
mind  till  it  obeys  him  instinctiyely, 
like  a  managed  steed  bearing  its 
rider  at  will  out  of  the  crowd  of 
assailants  by  whom  he  is  beset. 

Dorothea,  scrubbing  her  face 
with  yellow  soap  till  it  shone 
again,  proceeded  to  array  herself  in 
raiment  of  many  colours,  and,  when 
got  up  to  her  own  satis&ction, 
scuttled  off  to  a  distant  part  of 
London,  making  use  of  more  thui 
one  omnibus  in  her  journey,  and  so, 
returning  almost  upon  her  tracks, 
confronted  Gentleman  Jim  as  he 
emerged  from  his  usual  house  of  call 
in  the  narrow  street  out  of  Holbom. 

He  started,  and  his  face  length- 
ened with  obyious  diE^gust. 

'What's  up  now,  lass?'  said  he. 
'  I've  business  to-night  D'ye  mind? 
Blessed  if  my  mouth  isn't  as  dry  as 
a  cinder-heap.  Ton  go  home,  like 
a  good  gal,  and  I'll  take  ye  to  the 
theaytre,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  I 
haven't  a  minnit  to  stop.  I  didn't 
ought  to  be  here  now.' 


The  promised  treat;  the  hurried 
manner;  above  all,  the  affected 
kindness  of  tone,  roused  her  sus- 
picions to  the  utmost,  and  Dorothea 
was  woman  enough  to  fsel  for  the 
moment  that  she  dared  match  her 
wits  against  those  of  her  betrayer. 

'  It's  lucky,'  she  answered  coolly; 
'for  I've  got  to  be  home  afore  dark, 
and  they're  lighting  the  lamps  now. 
I've  been  down  to  see  arter  him, 
Jim,  an'  I  thought  Td  just  step 
round  and  let  you  know.  I  footed 
it  all  the  way  back ;  that's  why  I'm 
so  late  now.' 

She  paused  and  looked  steadily 
in  his  face. 

„  'Well?'  said  Jim,  turning  very 
pale,  while  his  eyes  glared  in  hers 
with  a  wild,  horrible  meaning. 

She  answered  his  look  rather  than 
his  exclamation. 

'  He's  a  trifle  better  since  morn- 
ing. He  don't  know  nothing  yet. 
Nor  he  won't,  neither,  not  for  a 
while  to  come.  But  he  ain't  a-goin' 
to  die,  Jim;  not  this  turn.' 

His  colour  came  back,  and  he 
laughed  brutally.  'Bli^  him! 
D'ye  think  I  care?'  said  he,  with 
a  wild  flourish  of  his  arm,  but 
added,  in  a  quiets  voice, '  Perhaps 
if  s  as  well,  lass.  Gold  meat  isn't 
very  handy  to  hide,  and  he's  worth 
more  alive  nor  dead.  I  couldn't 
hardly  keep  from  lafi&n'  this  momin' 
when  I  saw  them  biUs.  111  stand 
ye  a  drop,  lass,  if  you're  dry,  but  I 
mustn't  stop  with  ye  to  drink  it' 

Dorothea  declined  this  liberal 
offer.  '  Good-night,  Jim,'  said  sho^ 
and  turned  coldly  away.  She  had 
no  heart  for  a  more  affectionate 
farewell;  and  could  their  positions 
have  been  reversed,  he  must  have 
detected  something  stiange  in  this 
unusual  lack  of  cordiality;  but 
men  are  seldom  close  observers  in 
such  matters,  and  Jim  was  ftdl  of 
his  own  interests,  his  own  projects, 
his  own  wild,  senseless  infatuation. 

He  watched  her  round  her  home- 
ward turn,  and  then  started  off  at  a 
quick  pace  in  an  opposite  direction. 
With  all  his  cunning  he  would 
never  have  suspected  that  Dorothea, 
whose  intellect  he  considered  little 
better  than  an  idiof s,  could  -pt^ 
sume  to  dog  his  fooisteps ;  and  tto 
contempt  he  entertained  for  her— 
2  M  a 
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of  which  Bhe  was  beginning  to  be 
tincomfortablj  conscious— no  doubt 
facilitated  this  unhappy  cieatore's 
operations. 

Overhead  the  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering,  the  air  thick,  as  before 
thunder;  and  though  the  gas- 
lights streamed  on  every  street 
in  London,  it  was  an  evening  well 
suited  to  watch  an  unsuspecting 
person,  unobserved. 

Dorothea,  returning  on  her  foot- 
steps, kept  Jim  carefully  in  sight, 
walking  &om  twenty  to  fifly 
yards  behind  him,  and  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  There  was  no  danger  of  her 
losing  him.  She  could  have  fol- 
lowed that  figure — to  her  the  type 
of  comeliness  and  manhood— all 
over  the  world,  but  she  dreaded, 
with  a  fear  that  was  almost  para- 
lyzing, the  possibility  of  his  turning 
back  and  detecting  that  he  was 
tracked.  '  He'd  murder  me,  for 
sure,'  thought  Dorothea,  trembling 
in  every  lunb.  Neveitheless,  the 
love  that  is  strong  as  deaih,  the 
jealousy  that  is  cruel  as  the  grave, 
goaded  her  to  persevere;  and  so 
ihe  flitted  in  his  wake  with  a  noise- 
less step,  wonderfully  gliding  and 
ghostlike,  considering  the  solidity 
of  her  proportions. 

Jim  turned  out  of  Oxford  Street 
to  stop  at  an  ill-looking,  dirty  little 
house,  the  door  of  which  seemed  to 
open  to  him  of  its  own  accord.  She 
spied  a  small  grocer's  shop  neailj 
opposite,  not  yet  shut  up.  To  dodge 
rapidly  in,  and  sit  down  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, while  she  cheapened  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  tea,  afiforded  Dorothea 
an  excellent  chance  of  watching  his 
further  movements  unseen. 

He  emerged  again  idmost  imme- 
diately, vrim  a  fsJse  beard  and  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  carrying  a  large  parcel 
carefully  wrapped  in  oiled  silk. 
Then,  after  looking  warily  up  and 
down  the  street,  turned  into  the 
main  thoroughfare,  for  the  chase  to 
begin  once  more. 

'  He  must  be  dreadful  hot,  poor 
Jim!'  thought  Dorothea,  pitying 
him  in  spite  of  herself  for  his  false 
beard  and  heavy  parcel,  while  she 
wiped  away  the  drops  already  be- 
ginning to  pour  off  her  own  fore- 
head.   The  night  was  indeed  close 


and  sultry.  A  light,  warm  air,  reek- 
ing like  the  steam  from  a  cook- 
shop,  breathed  in  her  face,  while  a 
low  roll  of  thunder,  nearly  lost  in 
the  noise  of  wheels,  growled  and 
rumbled  among  the  distant  Suitey 
hills. 

She  followed  him  perseveringly 
through  the  more  fashionable  streets 
and  squares  of  London,  tolerably 
silent  and  deserted  now  in  the  in- 
terval between  dinner  and  concert, 
ball,  or  druuL  Here  and  there, 
through  open  windows,  might  be 
seen  a  few  gentlemen  at  their  wine, 
or  a  lady  in  evening  dress  coming 
out  for  a  gasp  of  fresh  air  on  the 
balcony  overhead ;  but  on  the  pave- 
ment below,  a  policeman  under  a 
lamp,  or  a  lady's-maid  hurrying  on 
an  errand,  were  the  only  occupants, 
and  these  took  no  heed  of  the 
bearded  man  with  his  parcel,  nor  ot 
the  dirty,  gaudily-dressed  woman 
who  followed  like  his  shadow.  So 
they  turned  down  Grosvenor  Place 
and  through  Bel^ve  Square,  into 
one  of  the  adjoimng  streets.  Here 
Jim,  slackening  pace,  took  his  hat 
off,  and  wiped  his  brow.  Dorothea, 
with  all  her  faculties  on  the  stretch, 
slipped  into  a  portico  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  glanced  round  on 
every  side  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
watehed.  From  this  hiding-place  she 
observed  him,  to  her  great  astonish- 
ment, ring  boldly  at  the  door  of 
a  large,  handsome  house.  That 
astonishment  was  increased  to  see 
him  admitted  without  demur  by  an 
irreproachable  footman,  powder, 
plush,  and  all  complete.  Large 
oropNS  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
outside  London,  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  several  gEis  companies,  it 
lightened  all  round  the  horizon. 

Dorothea  crept  nearer  the  house 
where  Jim  had  disapp^ured.  On 
the  ground  floor,  in  a  dining-room 
of  which  the  windows  stood  open 
for  the  heat,  she  saw  his  figure 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  He  was 
unpacking  his  bundle  and  arranging 
its  contents  on  the  table,  where  a 
servant  had  placed  a  lamp  when  he 
admitted  this  unusual  visitor.  The 
rain  fell  now  in  good  earnest,  and 
not  a  living  creature  remained  in 
the  street  Dorothea  cowered  down 
by  the  area-railings,  and  watched* 
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Not  for  long.  The  diniog-room 
door  opened,  and  into  the  lamplight, 
like  a  Tision  from  some  world  of 
which  poor  Dorothea  ooald  scarcely 
form  the  vaguest  conception,  came 
a  pale,  hanghty  woman,  beantif al  ex- 
ceedingly, before  whom  Jim,  her 
own  Jmi,  nsnally  so  defiant,  seemed 
to  cower  and  tremble  like  a  dog. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  bewilder- 
ment Dorothea's  eye,  woman-like, 
marked  the  mode  in  which  Miss 
Brace's  long  black  hair  was  twisted. 


and  missed  neither   the  cnt  nor 
texture  of  her  garments. 

Jim  spread  his  goods  out  for  in- 
spection. It  was  obyions  that  he 
had  gained  admission  to  the  honse 
nnder  the  gnise  of  a  dealer  in  rare 
silks  and  Eastern  brocades.  We, 
who  know  everything,  know  that 
Mrs.  Stanmore  was  dozing  over  her 
coffee  npstairs,  and  that  this  scheme, 
too,  originated  in  the  fertile  brain 
and  determined  character  of  her 
niece. 


'  I'll  take  that  shawl,  if  you  please,' 
said  Maud,  in  her  cool,  authorita- 
tire  way.  'I  dare  say  it's  better 
than  it  looks.  Put  it  aside  for  me. 
And— you  were  to  ask  your  own 
price.' 

Dorothea,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
felt,  nevertheless,  a  fire  burning 
witliin;  for, Raising  her  face  to  peer 
above  the  area  railings,  she  marked 
a  mute  worship  in  Jim's  adoring 
eyes;  she  marked  the  working  of 
lus  features,  pale,  as  it  seemed,  with 


some  new  and  overpowering  emotion. 
Gould  this  be  Gentleman  Jim  ?  She 
had  seen  him  asleep  and  awake, 
pleased  and  angry,  drunk  and  sober, 
but  she  had  never  seen  that  face 
before.  Through  all  its  agony 
there  rose  in  her  heart  a  feeliog  of 
anger  at  such  transparent  folly — 
almost  of  contempt  for  such  weak- 
ness in  a  man. 

His  voice  came  hoarse  and  thick, 
while  he  answered— 

'  Never  name  it,  mias,  never  name 
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it  I  done  as  you  desired,  an'  a 
precious  awkward  job  it  were!  Ht^ll 
tell  no  tales  now?  Sbe  started. 
The  hand  in  which  she  held  a  small 
emftnroidered  note-case  trembled 
Tisiblj ;  but  her  Toioe,  thongh  low, 
was  perfectly  firm  and  clear. 

*  If  yoa  exceeded  my  order/  said 
she,  'you  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  my  forbearance.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  have  yon  punished.  I  told 
yousa' 

He  could  scarcely  contain  his  ad- 
miration. 'What  a  plucked  uni' 
he  muttered;  '  what  a  plucked  unl 
No,  miss/  he  added,  'you  needn't 
fete  Fear,  says  I?  Tou  neyer 
feared  nothmk  in  your  life.  You 
needn't  think  of  that  'ere.  Me  and 
ano^er  party  we  worked  it  off  as 
nest  as  wax,  without  noise  and 
without  Tiolence.  We've  a-trapped 
him  safe,  miss,  and  you've  got  no- 
think  to  do  but  just  you  lift  up 
your  hand,  and  well  put  him  back, 
not  a  ba'porth  the  wnss,  on  the  yeiy 
spot  as  we  took  him  firom.' 

fihe  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief, 
but  suffered  not  a  muscle  of  her 
countenance  to  betray  her  feelings. 
'H  is  better  so,'  she  obserred, 
quietly.  'Bemember,  once  for  all, 
wben  I  give  orders  they  must  be 
obeved  to  the  letter.  I  am  satisfied 
with  you,  Jim— I  think  your  name 
isJim?* 

There  was  just  the  least  possible 
inflection  of  iondness  in  her  yoice, 
aad  this  ruffian's  heart  leaped  to 
meet  it,  while  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes.  He  dashed  them  savagely 
away,  and  took  a  letter  from  his 
breast-pocket. 

*Thafs  all  we  found  on  him, 
miss/  said  he, '  that  an'  a  couple  o' 
cigars.  He  hadn't  no  watch,  no 
blunt,  no  latch-key,  nor  nothink.  I 
kep'  this  here  careful  to  bring  it 
you.  Bless  ye,  I  can  read,  I  can, 
weU,  but  rye  not  read  that  tiiere.  I 
couldn't  eyen  smoke  of  his  cigars. 
No,  I  guy 'em  toapaL  This  here 
job  wam't  done  for  money,  miss! 
were  done  for— for— well— for 
you? 

She  took  the  letter  with  as  little 
emotion  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary tradesman's  bill  for  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  yet  had  she  once  pawned  a 
good  many  hundred  pounds  worth 


s 


of  diamonds  only  on  the  chance  of 
recoyering  its  contents. 

'  At  least  I  must  pay  you  for  &e 
shawl/  said  she,  pulling  the  notes 
out  of  their  case. 

'For  the  shawl,  miss?  Yes/ 
answered  Jim.  'Ten  pounds  will 
buy  that,  an'  leaye  a  fair  profit  for 
my  pal  as  owns  it  Not  a  shilline 
more,  miss— no— na  D'ye  mind 
the  first  time  as  ever  I  see  you? 
D'ye  mind  what  I  said  then? 
There's  one  chap,  miss,  in  this 
world,  as  belongs  to  you,  body  and 
souL  He's  a  poor  chap,  he  is,  and 
a  rough  chap,  out  he  asks  no  better 
than  to  sarye  of  you,  be  the  job 
what  it  may— ay,  if  he  swings  for 
itl    Now  if  s  out  r 

Oyer  her  pale,  haughty  face  swept 
a  flash  of  mmgled  triumph,  malice, 
and  eyen  amusement,  while  she 
listened  to  this  desperate  man's 
ayowal  of  fidelity  and  belief.  But 
she  <m\j  youchaafed  him  a  cold, 
condescending  smile,  obserying,  as 
she  selected  a  ten-pound  note,  '  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  mark  my 
satisfaction  and  approyal?' 

He  fidgeted,  glanced  at  the  note- 
case, and  bejgan  packing  up  his 
goods. 

*If  yov^re  pleased,  miss,  Ihafs 
enough.  But  if  so  be  as  you  could 
do  without  that  there  empty  bit  of 
silk,  and  spare  it  me  for  a  keepsake 
— ^well^miss— I'd  neyer  part  with 
it— no— not  if  the  rope  was  roye, 
and  the  nightcap  drawed  oyer  my 
blessed  flAcei' 

She  put  the  empty  note-case  in 
his  hand.  '  You're  a  fool/  she  said, 
ringing  the  bell  for  a  seryant  to 
show  him  out ;  '  but  you're  a  stanch 
one,  and  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  you.' 

'Blast  me!  I  am?  he  muttered, 
adding,  as  he  turned  into  the  wet 
street,  and  walked  on  through  the 
rain  l&e  a  man  in  a  dream, '  if  there 
was  more  such  gals  as  you  maybe 
there'd  be  more  fools  like  me.  It 
would  be  a  rum  world  then,  blessed 
if  it  wouldn't  I  And  now  it  will  be 
a  whole  week  afore  I  shall  see  her 
again!'  • 

Dorothea,  clinging  to  the  area- 
railings,  eyen  in  the  imminence  of 
discoyery  had  not  the  heart  to  leaye 
them  as  he  went  out    Stupefied, 
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"bewildered,  bennmbed,  she  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
«cene  she  had  witnessed.  She  felt 
it  explained  much  tliat  had  lately 
puzzled  her  exceedingly;  but  at 
present  she  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  arranging  her  ideas  so  as  to 
understand  the  mystery  that  en- 
veloped her. 

Gradually  the  thunderstorm 
rolled  away,  the  rain  cleared  off, 
the  moon  shone  out,  and  Dorothea 
reached  her  squalid  home,  drenched, 
cold,  weary,  and  sick  at  heart 

CHAPTEE  XVII. 

'WANTKD— A  LADY.' 

We  must  go  back  a  few  days  to 
watch  with  Dick  Stanmore,  through 
the  sad,  sorrowing  hours  that  suc- 
ceeded his  stepmother's  ball.  I 
trust  I  have  not  so  described  this 
gentleman  as  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  what  youDg  ladies 
call  a  romantic  person.  Eomance, 
like  port  wine,  after-dinner  slum- 
bers, flannel  next  the  skin,  and  suck 
self-indulgences,  should  be  reserved 
as  a  luxury  for  after-life ;  under  no 
circumstances  must  it  be  permitted 
to  impair  the  eflSciency  of  manhood 
in  its  prime.  Dick  Stanmore  took 
his  punishment  with  true  British 
pluck  and  pertinacity.  It  was  'a 
locer.'  As  it  could  not  possibly  be 
returned,  his  instincts  prompted 
him  to  'grin  and  bear  it.'  He  had 
sustained  a  severe  £gi11.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  get  up  again.  None 
the  less  did  nerves  thrill,  and  brain 
spin,  with  the  force  and  ^gony  of 
the  blow.  Perhaps  the  very  nature 
that  most  resists,  suffers  also  the 
most  severely  from  such  shocks,  as 
a  granite  wall  cracks  and  splinters 
to  the  round  shot,  while  an  earth- 
work accepts  that  rushing  missile 
with  a  stolid  harmless  thud. 

Dick's  composition  was  at  least 
not  earthy  enough  to  let  him  go  to 
bed  after  this  recent  downfBdl  of  his 
hopes.  Eestless,  hurt,  sorrowful, 
angry  with  himself,  not  Aer— for  his 
nature  could  be  gallantly  loyal 
under  defeat— sleep  was  as  impos- 
aible  as  any  other  occupation  re- 
quiring quietude  and  self-controL 
iio.     The  only  thing  to  be  done 


was  to  smoke,  of  course  I  and  then 
to  pack  up  everything  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  without  delay,  so  as  to 
leave  London  that  very  morning, 
for  any  part  of  England,  Europe,  or 
the  habitable  world.  All  places 
would  be  alike  to  him  now,  only 
the  farther  from  Belgrave  Square 
the  better.  Therefore  it  was,  per- 
haps, that  after  shamming  to  break- 
foist,  and  enduring  considerable  pain 
in  a  state  of  enforced  inactivi^ 
while  his  servant  completed  their 
travelling  arrangements,  he  drove 
through  this^  very  square,  though 
it  lay  by  no  means  in  a  direct  Ime 
for  the  railway  station  to  which  he 
was  bound.  Those  who  believe  in 
ghosts  afQrm^that  a  disembodied 
spirit  haunts  the  place  it  best  loved 
on  earth ;  and  what  are  we  but  the 
ghosts  of  our  former  selves,  when 
all  tMt  constituted  the  pith  and 
colouring  and  vitality  of  our  Uvea 
has  paeeed  away?  Ah!  Lady 
Macbeth's  are  not  the  only  white 
hands  from  which  that  cruel  stain 
can  never  be  removed.  There  are 
soft  eyes  and  sweet  smiles  and 
gentle  whispers  enough  in  the 
world  guilty  of  moral  manslaughter 
(I  believe  the  culprits  themselves 
call  it  'justifiable  nomicide*)>  not 
entirely  divested  of  that  malice  pre- 
pense which  constitutes  the  crime 
of  murder !  Happy  the  victims  in 
whom  life  is  not  completely  ex- 
tinguished, who  recover  their  feet, 
bind  up  their  wounds,  and  unde- 
terred by  a  ghastly  experience, 
hazard  in  more  encounters,  a  fresh 
assassination  of  the  heart.  Such  for- 
titude would  have  afforded  a  remedy 
to  Dick  Stanmore,  '  Wanted— a 
lady!'  should  have  been  the  motto 
emblazoned  on  his  banner  if  ever 
he  turned  back  into  the  battle  once 
mora  Homoeopathy,  no  doubt,  is 
the  treatment  for  a  malady  like 
that  which  prostrated  this  hapless 
8ufferer,-*homoeopathy,  at  first  dis- 
trusted, ridiculed,  accepted  only 
imder  protest,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
exigencies  of  the  position;  gradually 
found  to  soothe,  to  revive,  to  ame- 
liorate, till  at  last  it  effecte  a  per- 
fect and  triumphant  cure,  nay  even 
shows  itself  powerful  enough  to 
produce  a  second  attack  of  the 
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same  natorej  fierce  and  Tirolent 
as  the  first  But,  meanwhile,  Dick 
Stanmoro  followed  the  ghosf s  ex- 
ample, and  droye  sadly  through 
Belgrave  Square,  as  he  told  himself, 
for  the  last— last  time!  Had  he 
been  an  hour  later,  just  one  hour, 
he  might  have  taken  away  with 
him  a  subject  for  considerable  spe- 
culation, during  his  proposed  travels 


in  search  of  distraction.     This  is 
what  he  would  have  seen. 

A  good-looking,  bad-looking  man, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  sweeping  a 
crossing  very  inefficiently,  while  he 
watched  the  adjacent  street  with  an 
air  of  eager  anzieiy,  foreign  to  an 
occupation  which  indeed  seems  to 
demand  unusual  philosophy  and 
composure  of  mind,      freeentlyy 


Maud  Bruce,  tripping  daintily  across 
the  path  he  had  swept  clean,  let 
herself  into  the  square  gardens,  drop- 
ping her  glove  in  the  muddy  street 
as  she  took  a  pass-key  from  her 
pocket.  The  crossing  -  sweeper 
poxmoed  at  it  like  a  hawk,  stuck 
his  broom  against  a  lamp-post,  and 
hurried  roxmd  to  the  other  side  of 
the  square. 

Here  Maud  appeared  at  the  gate, 
while  '  Gtotleman  Jim,'  for  it  was 
none  other,  returned  her  gloye  with- 
out a  word  through  the  iron  bars. 


*  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon,, 
said  Miss  Bruce.  *  My  letter  could 
only  have  been  posted  at  five  this 
morning.' 

'  You  mij^ht  ha'  made  sure  Fd 
come  that  instant.  Miss,'  answered 
Jim,  his  &ce  brightening  with  ex- 
citement and  delight.  '  i  knowed 
who  'twas  from,  well  enough,  though 
'twas  but  a  Ime  as  a  man  might 
say.  I  ain't  had  it  an  hour,  an' 
here  I  am  ready  an'  wOlin'  for  your 
job,  be  it  what  it  may  I' 

*  You're  a  bold  fellow  I  know 
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said  Mand,  'but  it's  a  desperate 
undertaking.  If  yon  don't  like  it 
say  80.' 

Jim  swore  a  horrible  oath,  and 
then  drew  his  hand  across  his  lips 
as  though  to  wipe  away  its  traces. 
'  Look'ee  here.  Miss,'  he  muttered^ 
in  a  hoarse  thick  whisper.  '  If  yon 
says  to  me,  Jim,  savs  yon,  go  and 
rob  that  there  church— see  now,  I'd 
have  the  ^nirds  of  the  big  key^  in 
wax,  ahl  this  werry  artemoon.  If 
you  says  to  me,  says  you,  Jim,  go 
and  cut  that  there  parson's  thitMt, 
rye  got  a  old  knife  in  my  pocket, 
as  I  wouldn't  want  to  sharpen  afore 
the  job  was  done,  and  the  parson, 
too,  for  good  an'  aJl !' 

There  was  a  peculiar  ffrace  in  the 
setting  on  of  Maud's  head,  especially 
in  the  firm  lines  of  her  mouth  and 
chin.  Though  she  looked  even 
paler  than  usual,  her  rare  beauty, 
always  somewhat  resolute  and  de- 
fiant in  character,  neyer  showed  to 
greater  adyantage  than  now. 

'  I  won't  speak  of  reward  to  you,' 
she  said,  yery  clearly  and  distinctly^ 
'  though  you  shall  nam^  your  own 
price  and  be  paid  at  your  own  time, 
listen— I  haye  an  enemy— a  bitter 
enemy  who  threatened  me— actually 
dared  to  threaten  me  last  night— 
who  would  hesitate  at  nothing  to 
do  me  an  injury.' 

'Blast  luml'  muttered  Jim,  fe- 
rodoualy.  '  Leaye  'un  to  me.  Miss 
— ^leaye  'xm  to  me  I' 

She  took  no  heed  of  his  interrup- 
tion. 'That  enemy' — she  con- 
tinued—'must  be  got  out  of  my 
way.' 

The  sweat  stood  on  her  listener's 
brow.  '  I  understand  you.  Miss,'  he 
gasped  in  a  broken  yoice.  '  It  shall 
be  done.' 

Oyer  the  face  this  rufiSan  thought 
too  beautifal  to  be  mortal,  came  a 
stem  proud  smile. 

*  I  forbid  «Aa#,' she  replied.  'For- 
bid it  distinctly,  and  I  will  be 
ob^ed  to  the  yery  letter.  If  you 
were  to  kiQ  this  man,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  hand  you  oyer  to  justice. 
Listen.  He  mast  be  kept*quiet  and 
out  of  the  way  for  something  less 
than  three  weeks.  After  that,  he 
can  harm  me  no  more, — ^I  bear  him 
no  grudge,  I  wish  him  no  eyil— but 
he  must  be  taken  ayray  this  yery 


afternoon.  Eyery  hour  might  make 
it  too  late.    Can  you  do  this?' 

Jim  pondered.  He  was  an  ex- 
perienced criminaL  A  man  with 
certain  qualities,  which,  in  the 
honest  paths  of  life,  might  haye 
made  him  successful,  eyen  remark- 
able. In  a  few  seconds  he  had  run 
oyer  his  chances,  his  resources,  his 
risk  of  detection,  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  undertaking.  He  looked 
oheerfdlly  in  her  &ce. 

'  I  can,  Miss/  said  he,  confidently. 
'  I  don't  go  for  to  say  as  if  s  a  job 
to  be  done  right  o£^  like  easy  shayin' 
or  taking  a  dozen  of  hiseters.  But 
it's  to  be  worked.  Til  engage  for 
that,  and  I'm  the  chap  as  can 
work  it  You  couldn't  giye  me 
no  longer  than  to-day,  could  ye 
now?' 

'If  ifs  not  done  at  once,  you 
must  let  it  alone,'  was  the  answer. 

'Now  that's  business,'  replied 
Jim,  growing  cooler  and  more  self- 
poswsiBed  as  he  reyiewed  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise.  'The  party 
being  in  town,  Mias,  o'course.  You 
may  depend  on  my  makin'  of  him 
safe  before  nine  o'clock  to-night. 
Shall  I  trouble  you  for  the  name 
and  address,  or  will  yon  gjye  me  a 
description  in  full ;  that  will  do  as 
well?* 

'  You  haye  seen  him,'  she  ob- 
seryed,  quietly.  'On  this  yery 
spot,  where  I  am  standing  now. 
I  walked  with  him  in  these  gardens 
the  first  morning  you  swept  our 
crossing.  A  gentleman  in  a  frock 
coat,  with  a  bonch  of  flowers  at  his 
buttonhole.    Do  you  remember?' 

Did  he  remember?  Why  the 
man's  figure,  features,  eyery  detail 
of  his  dress,  was  photographed  on 
Jim's  heart 

'  No  need  to  tell  me  his  name, 
Mias,'  was  the  answer.  'I  knows 
him  as  well  as  I  knows  these  here 
old  shoes  o'  mine.  Fye  had  my  eye 
on  him  eyer  since.  I  can  tell  you 
when  he  goes  out,  when  he  comes 
in,  where  he  tabas  his  meals.  I 
could  lay  my  hand  on  him  in  any 
part  of  liiishere  town  at  two  hours' 
notice.  Make  yourself  easy.  Miss. 
Your  job's  as  good  as  done,  and 
some  cUiy  you'll  see  me  again.  Miss, 
won't  you?  And  — and  you'll 
thiuok  me  kindly,  perhaps,  when 
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it*8  off  your  mind  for  good 
aU!' 

'  You  Bhall  come  and  tell  me  the 
particulars/  answered  Miss  Bmoe, 
with  a  gracious  smile  that  seemed 
to  flood  him  in  sunshine,  'when 
the  thing  is  finished.  And  now  I 
ought  to  be  at  home  again,  but 
before  I  go,  understand  plainly, 
to-morrow  will  be  too  late  I' 

Jim  was  deep  in  thought.  '  The 
bird  might  be  shy,  Miss,*  said  he^ 
after  a  pause.  '  Some  on  em's  easy 
scared,  an'  this  doesn't  seem  like  a 
green  one,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Sup- 
posin'  as  he  won't  be  'ticed,  Miss. 
There's  only  one  way,  then !' 

For  a  moment  she  felt  a  keen 
stab  of  compunction,  but  remem- 
bering the  stake  she  yentured, 
nerved  herself  to  resist  the  pang. 
This  was  no  time  for  child's  play, 
for  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  for  wet^ 
indulgence  of  the  feelings. 

'  Tell  him  you  have  a  message 
from  me,  firom  Miss  Bruce,'  she 
replied,  firmly.  'It  will  lead  him 
anywhere.' 

Jim  looked  as  if  he  would  rather 
set  about  the  business  in  any  other 
way;  nevertheless,  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  efficiency  of  so  tempting 
a  bait,  reflecting,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  land  [of  awe  on  Mr.  Byfe's 
temerity  in  affronting  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this. 

Another  hurried  sentence.  A 
light  in  Jim's  eyes,  like  that  with 
which  a  dog  receives  directions 
from  its  master— a  gesture  such 
as  dismisses  the  same  dog  im- 
periously to  its  kennel,  and  Miss 
Bruce  walked  quietly  home  to  her 
music  and  her  embroidery,  while 
the  crossing-sweeper,  recovering 
his  broom,  hurried  off  in  aDother 
direction  to  commence  operations 
against  the  unsuspecting  Tom  Byfe. 

That  gentleman's  feelings,  as  he 
sat  in  his  uncle's  office  the  momiog 
after  Mrs.  Stanmore's  ball,  were  of 
no  enviable  nature.  Malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitablenees  nught  in- 
deed sufficiently  describe  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  went  about  his 
daily  buaiaess,  unfortunately  on  the 
present  occasion  an  affair  of  such 
mere  routine  as  in  no  way  to  diEh 
tract  his  attention  from  his  sorrows 
and  his  wroDgs. 


<  She  has  dared  me,'  thought  he, 
poring  over  a  deed  he  knew  by 
heart,  and  of  which  his  eye  (mly 
took  in  the  form  and  outward  sem- 
blance—' challenged  me  to  do  my 
worst,  and  herself  declared  it  is  to 
be  war  to  the  knife.  Oh!  Maud, 
Maud,— how  could  you? — ^how  could 
you  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  have 
wound  yourself  round  my  heurt — 
to  have  identified  yourself  with  my 
hopes,  my  ambition,  my  manhood, 
my  very  exlBtenoe,  and  then  with 
one  turn  of  your  hand  to  have  de- 
stroyed them,  each  and  all,  bat  you 
must  add  insult  to  injury — ^must 
scorn  and  trample  on  me  as  well? 
Some  men  may  stand  this  sort  of 
treahnent — I  won't  I  Jiave  a  pull 
over  you.  Ah!  I'm  not  such  a  rool, 
after  all,  perhaps,  as  you  thought  1 
I  have  it,  and  hang  me,  but  111 
make  use  of  it!  You  have  blasted 
my  life,  and  thought  it  good  fun,  no 
doubt,  m  see  if  I  can't  give  tit- 
for-tat,  and  spoil  your  little  game, 
my  haughty  lady,  with  your  white 
£Ekce  and  your  cursed  high-handed 
airs.  Yet,  how  I  loved  tiiem — ^how 
I  loved  them !  Must  I  never  see  a 
woman  again  without  that  queenly 
beauty  coming  between  me  and  my 
share  of  happiness?  What  right 
had  you  to  destroy  my  whole  future? 
And  I  would  have  been  so  different 
if  you  had  cared  for  me.  I  might 
have  made  a  better  gentleman  than 
any  of  them.  As  for  that  empty- 
headed  cousin  (to  be  sure  you've 
thrown  him  over,  too,  and  I  hope  he 
feels  it  to  his  marrow),  and  that 
swaggering  lord,  can  they  care  for 
you  like  I  did  ?  Would  tiiey  have 
worked  as  hard  to  please  you,  and 
sat  up  night  after  night,  as  I  have 
done,  poring  over  papers  to  see  you 
righted?— aod  why  am Ito  besaori- 
fioed  to  such  men  as  these  ?  I  won't 
be  sacrificed!  No— by  HeavensI 
I've  done  my  best  for  you  hitherto. 
Miss  Bruce,  and  you've  dared  me 
now  to  do  my  worst,  I  shall  rather 
astonish  you,  I  think,  when  you 
learn  what  that  worst  is.  Onrse 
you!  ni  have  no  mercy.  If  I  am 
to  suffer,  I'll  take  care  not  to  suffer 
meekly  and  alone.  If  s  my  turn 
now,  my  lady,  as,  before  twelve 
hours  are  out,  you  shall  know  to 
your  cost' 
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Mr.  Byfe,  yon  see,  was  sadly 
wanting  in  that  first  element  of 
chiyalry  which  establishes  the 
maxim  that  'a  woman  can  do  no 
wrong.'  This  principle,  when  acted 
up  to  in  its  fculest  sense,  is  conye- 
nient,  no  doubt,  and  beneficial  to  us 
all.  It  inyolyes  free  trade  on  the 
broadest  basis,  sweeping  away  much 
of  the  selfishness  and  morbid  senti- 
mentality that  constitute  the  super- 
stition we  call  Loye.  ^SAe  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  change  her  mind— bless 
her.!  why  shouldn't  she  ?  And  so, 
no  doubt,  haye  you !  Bing  for  fresh 
cards,  cut  again  for  partners,  and  so 
sit  merrily  down  to  another  rubber. 
Thns,  too,  you  will  learn  to  play 
the  game  cautiously  and  with 
counters,  saying  both  your  temper 
and  your  gold.  It  may  be  you  will 
miss  the  excitement  of  r^  gam- 
bling, finding  the  pastime  so  weari- 
some, that  you  are  foin  to  leaye  off 
and  go  to  bed.  Whateyer  you  do, 
retire  with  a  good  grace.  It  is  but 
a  choice  of  e^ls.  rerhaps  you  had 
better  be  bored  than  miserable,  and 
if  less  exciting,  it  is  surely  less  pain- 
ful to  stifle  listless  yawns,  than 
to  crush  down  the  cry  of  a  wilful, 
wounded  heart. 

Mr.  Byfe,  howeyer,  I  <x>nsider 
perfectiy  inexcusable  in  the  course 
he  chose  to  adopt.  Self-sacrifice  is, 
of  all  others,  the  quality  by  which, 
in  questions  of  feeling,  the  true  gold 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
fiEiIse.  But  Tom  had  no  idea  of  such 
generous  immolation— not  he. 

Hour  after  hour,  poring  oyer  the 
deeds  of  which  he  neyer  read  a  line, 
he  raged  and  chafed  and  came  to  a 
determination  at  last 

He  had  thought  of  writing  to  Lord 
Bearwarden,inhis  own  name,  warn- 
ing him,as  a  true  friend,  of  the  lady's 
antecedents  who  was  about  to  be- 
come his  lordship's  bride,  enclosing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  her  pro- 
mise to  himself;  for,  with  profes- 
sional cauticm,  he  reflected  that  the 
original  had  better  not  pass  out  of 
his  hands.  Then,  he  argued,  if  his 
lordship  could  only  see  with  his  own 
eyeB  the  treasured  lines  in  her  well- 
Imown  handwriting,  by  which  Miss 
Bruce  had  bound  herself  in  all 
honour  to  the  lawyer's  clerk,  that 
nobleman  must    readily,  and  of 


necessity,  hold  himself  absolyed 
from  any  enfl»gement  he  might 
haye  contracted  with  her,  and  per- 
ceiye  at  once  the  folly  and  impro- 
priety of  making  such  a  woman  his 
wife.  Yes— Lord  Bearwarden  should 
read  the  letter  itself.  He  would 
obtain  a  personal  interyie w  that  yery 
eyening,  when  the  latter  dressed  for 
dinner.  There  would  thus  be  no 
necessity  for  trusting  the  important 
document  out  of  his  own  possession, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  could  him- 
self adopt  a  tone  of  candour  and  high 
feeling,  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  such  a  true  gentleman 
as  his  friend. 

He  took  Miss  Bruce's  promise 
from  the  safe  in  which  he  kept  it 
locked  up,  and  hid  it  carefully  in 
his  breast-pocket.  Then,  looking  at 
his  watch,  and  finding  it  was  time 
to  leaye  his  office  for  the  West-end, 
heaped  his  pi^rs  together,  bundled 
them  into  the  safe,  and  prepared  to 
depart 

Walking  moodily  down  stairs,  he 
was  waylaid  by  Dorothea,  who, 
sluicing  the  steps  with  dirty  water 
under  pretence  of  cleaning  them, 
thus  held,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  so  had  him  at  com- 
mand. It  surprised  him  not  a  littie 
that  she  should  desist  from  her 
occupation  to  request  an  interyiew. 

'  C^  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment, 
Mr. Thomas?'  said  she.  'It*8  pri- 
yate,  and  it's  particular.' 

The  amount  of  pressure  put  on 
Dorothea  ere  she  consented  to  the 
job  now  in  hand  it  is  not  for  me  to 
estimate.  Her  Jim  was  a  man  of 
unscrupulous  habits  and  desperate 
resources.  It  is  probable  that  she 
had  been  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  affection,  sentiment,  and  intimida- 
tion, perhaps  eyen  physical  force. 
I  cannot  tell,  my  business  is  only 
with  results. 

There  was  no  escaping,  eyen  had 
Mr.  Byfe  been  so  inclined,  for  Doro- 
thea's person,  pail,  and  scrubbing- 
brushes  defended  the  whole  width  of 
the  staircase. 

'It's  strange,  Mr.  Thomas,'  she 
continued,  pushing  the  hair  off  her 
fiice.  'Lor I  I  was  that  frightaned 
and  that  surprised,  as  you  might 
haye  'card  my  'eart  beatin'  like  car- 
peta  Who  she  may  be,  an' wot  she 
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may  be,  I  know  no  more  than  the 
dead.  But  her  words  was  these — 
I'm  tellin'  you  her  werry  words— If 
you  can  make  sure  of  seeing  Mr.Byfe, 
says  she,  thafs  you,  Mr.  Thomas, 
any  time  afore  to-night,  says  she, 
tell  him,  as  I  must  have  a  word  with 
him  in  priwate  atween  him  and  me 
this  werry  evening,  or  it  would  have 
been  better  for  both  of  us,  poor 
things,  says  she,  if  we*d  'a  never 
been  bomT 

Tom  Byfe  stared. 

'What  do  you  mean?*  he  said. 
'  Am  I  to  understand  that  the— the 
lady  who  spoke  to  you  was  desirous 
of  an  interview  with  me  here  in 
chambers,  or  where?' 

*  An'  a  bom  lady  she  is  an' were !' 
answered  Dorothea,  incoherent,  and 
therefore  in  the  acute  lawver's  opi- 
nion more  likely  to  be  telling  the 
truth.  '  A  beautifid  lady,  too,  tall, 
and  pale,  'auffhty  and  'andsome — 
(Tom  startedV-dressed  in  'alf- 
mouming,  with  a  black-and-white 
parasol  in  her  'and.  It's  to  see  you 
priwate,  Mr.  Thomas,  as  she  bade 
me  to  warn  of  you.  To-night  at 
height  in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  with- 
out fail,  says  she,  for  if  s  life  and 
death  as  is  the  matter,  or  marriage, 
says  she,  which  is  sometimes  wuss 
nor  both.' 

Dorothea  then  removed  herself, 
her  pan,  and  her  scrubbing-brushes 
to  one  side,  as  though  iQviting  him 
to  follow  out  Mb  assignation  without 
delay. 

*  I  ask  yer  pardon,'  said  she,  *Mr. 
Thomas,  if  I  done  wrong.  But  the 
young  lady  she  seemed  so  anxious 
and  aggrawated-like.  No  o£fence, 
sir.  I  'umbly  'ope,  and  she  guV  me 
'air  a  sovereign.^ 

'  And  I'll  give  you  another,'  ex- 
claimed Tom,  placing  a  coin  of  that 
value  in  Dorothea's  damp  hot  hand. 
'  The  Birdcage  Walk,  at  eight  And 
if  s  past  six  now.  Thank  you,  Doro- 
thea. I've  no  doubt  if  s  all  right 
I'll  start  at  once.' 

Leaving  Gray's  Inn,  the  warm 
tears  filled  his  eyes  to  thmk  he  had 
so  misjudged  her.  Evidently  she 
was  in  some  difficulty,  some  compli- 
cation; she  had  no  opportunity  of 
confiding  to  him,  and  hence  her 
apparent  heartlessness,  the  incon- 
sistency of  her  conduct  which  he 


had  been  unable  to  understand. 
Obviously  she  loved  him  still,  and 
the  conviction  filled  him  with  rap- 
ture, all  the  more  thrilling  and  in- 
tense for  his  late  misgivings. 

He  pulled  her  written  prQmis& 
from  hiB  pocket,  and  kissed  it  pas- 
sionately, reading  it  over  and  over 
again  in  the  fiEuliog  h'ght.  A  prayer 
rose  from  heart  to  lip  for  the  woman 
he  loved,  while  he  looked  up  to  the 
crimson  glories  of  the  western  sky. 
Do  sudi  prayers  &11  back  in  t& 
form  of  curses  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  betray,  haunting  them  in  their 
sorrows— at  their  need — ^worst  of  all 
in  their  supreme  moments  of  happi- 
ness and  jo^?  Qod forbid!  Bather 
let  us  beheve  that,  true  to  their 
heaven-bom  nature,  they  are  bless- 
ings for  those  who  give  and  those 
who  receive. 

Some  two  hours  later,  Tom  Byfe 
foxmd  himself  pacing  to  and  fro, 
xmder  the  trees  in  the  Birdcage 
Walk,  with  a  happier  heart,  though 
it  beat  so  fiist,  thiain  had  be^  witMn 
his  waistcoat  for  weeks. 

It  was  getting  very  dark,  and  even 
beneath  the  gas-lamps  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  figure  of  man 
or  woman,  fiitting  through  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  trees  still  thick  wit& 
their  summer  foliage.  Tom,  peer- 
ing anxiously  into  the  obscure,  could 
make  out  nothing  but  a  policeman^ 
a  foot-guardsman  with  a  clothes- 
basket,  and  a  drunken  slattern  car- 
rying her  baby  upside-down. 

He  was  growmg  anxious.  Big 
Ben's  booming  tones  had  already 
warned  him  it  was  a  quarter-past 
eight,  when,  suddenly,  so  close  to 
hmi  he  could  almost  touch  it, 
loomed  the  figure  of  a  woman. 

'Miss  Bruce,"  he  exclaimed — 
'Maud— is  it  you?' 

Turning  his  own  body,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  a  dim  ray  from 
the  nearest  gaslight,  he  was  aware 
that  the  woman,  shorter  and  stouter 
than  Miss  Bruce,  had  muffled  her- 
self in  a  cloak,  and  was  closely 
veiled. 

'You  have  a  letter— a  message,' 
he  continued  in  a  wlusper.  '  It's  all 
right  I'm  the  party  you  expected 
to  meet— here — at  eight— under  the 
trees.' 

'  And  wot  the  — >  are  you  at 
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Avith  mymiesns  under  the  trees?' 
growled  a  brutal  Yoice  oyer  his 
shoulder,  while  Tom  felt  he  was 
helplessly  pinioned  by  a  pair  of 
strong  aims  from  behind,  that 
crushed  and  bruised  him  like  iron. 
Ere  he  could  twist  his  hands  free  to 
show  fight,  which  he  meant  to  do 
pretty  fiercely,  he  found  himself  baf- 
fled, blinded,  suffocated,  by  a  hand- 
kerchief thrust  into  his  &ce,  while  a 
strong,  pungent,  yet  not  altogether 
unpleasant  flayour  of  ether  filled 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  till  it 
permeated  to  his  yery  lungs.  Then 
with  eyery  pulsation  of  the  blood 
Big  Ben  seemed  to  be  striking  inside 
his  braiD,  tUl  something  gaye  way 
with  a  great  whizz  I  like  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch,  and  Tom  Eyfe 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  comfortable 
henceforth. 

Fiye  minutes  afterwards  a  belated 
bricklayer  lounging  home  witii  his 
mate  obseryed  two  persons,  man 
and  woman,  supportmg  between 
them  a  limp,  helpless  figure,  ob- 
yiously  incapable  of  sense  or  motion. 
Said  the  bncklayer,  'Thafsastiff- 
un.  Bill,  to  all  appearance.' 

'Stifi^un  be  d— dl'  retorted  Bill; 
'he's  only  jolly  drunk.  I  wish  I 
was  too  I' 

The  bricklayer  seemed  a  man  of 
reflection;  for  half  a  nule  or  so  he 
held  his  peace,  then,  with  a  back- 
ward nod  of  Uie  h^,  to  indicate 
his  meaning,  obseryed  solemnly— 

'  I  wouldn't  take  that  chap's  head- 
ache when  he  comes  to.  no,  not  to 
be  as  jolly  drunk  as  he  is  this  minnit 
—I  wouldn't  1' 


CHAPTEE  XVni. 

'  THE  COMING  QUEEN.' 

*  And  whenever  she  comes  ibe  will  find  me 
waiting 
To  do  her  homage— my  qnecn— my  qneen  !* 

How  many  an  aspiring  heart  has 
breathed  the  high,  chiyalrous  senti- 
ment, neyer  before  so  touchingly 
ezpr^sed,  as  in  the  words  of  this 
beautiful  song  ?  How  many  a  ^- 
lant,  generous  nature  has  deeured 
with  unspeakable  longing  to  lay  its 
wealth  of  loyalty  and  deyotion  at 
her  feet  who  is  to  proye  the  coming 
queen  of  its  afiections,  the  ladye  of 


its  loye  ?  And  for  how  many  is  the 
unwayenng  worship,  the  unMinff 
&ith,  the  yenture  of  wealth  and 
honour,  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
right  royally  rewarded  according  to 
its  merits  and  its  claim  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  implicit  belief, 
unquestioning  obedience,  are  the 
qualities  most  esteemed  by  those 
illustrious  personages  on  whom  they 
are  layished;  and  I  think  that  the 
rebel  who  sends  in  his  adhesion  on 
lus  own  terms  is  sometimes  treated 
with  more  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion than  the  stanch  yassal  whose 
fideliiy  remains  unaffected  by  cold- 
ness, ingratitude,  or  neglect 

Dick  Stanmore,  reading  in  the 
'  Morning  Post'  an  eloquent  account 
of  Viscount  Bearwarden's  marriage 
to  Miss  Bruce,  with  the  festiyities 
consequent  thereon,  felt  that  he  had 
sadly  wasted  his  loyally,  if  iadeed 
this  lady  were  the  real  soyereign  to 
whom  we  homage  of  his  heart  was 
due.  He  began  now  to  entertain 
certain  misgiyings  on  that  score. 
What  if  he  had  oyer-eetimated  his 
own  admiration  and  the  force  of  her 
attractions  ?  Perhaps  his  rea2  queen 
had  not  come  to  him  after  alL  It 
might  be  she  was  adyancing  eyen 
now  in  her  maiden  mi^ty,  as  yet 
unseen,  but  shedding  before  her  a 
soft  and  mellow  radiance,  a  tender 
quiyer  of  light  and  warmth,  like 
that  which  flushes  the  horizon  at 
the  break  of  a  summer's  day. 

His  dark  hour  had  been  cold  and 
dismal  enough.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  confession. 
Dick  suffered  seyerely,  as  eyery 
manly  nature  must  suffer  when  de- 
ceiyed  by  a  woman.  He  did  not 
blame  the  woman— why  should  he? 
but  he  felt  that  a  calamity  had  be- 
&llen*him,  the  heayiest  of  his  young 
experience,  and  he  bore  it  as  best 
he  might. 

'  Codum  non  animum'  is  a  yery  old 
proyerb:  his  first  impulse,  no  doubt, 
was  to  change  the  scene,  and  seek 
under  other  skies  an  altered  frame 
of  mind,  in  defiance  of  Horace  and 
his  worldly  wisdom  so  rarely  at 
fault  In  these  days  a  code  of  be- 
hayiour  has  been  established  by 
society  to  meet  eyery  eyentuality  of 
life.  When  your  fortunes  are  im- 
paired you  winter  at  Borne;  when 
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yonr  liver  is  affected  yon  tiayel  in 
Germany;  when  your  heart  is  broke 
you  start  at  onoe  for  India.  There 
is  something  unspeakably  soothing, 
I  imagine,  in  the  swing  of  an  ele- 
phant as  he  crashes  through  jangle, 
beating  it  out  for  tigers :  something 
consolatory  to  woundea  feelings  in 
the  grin  of  a  heavy  old  tusker,  lum- 
bering along,  half  sulky,  half  de- 
fiant, winking  a  little  blood-red  eye 
.  at  the  pig-sticker,  pushing  his  Arab 
to  speed  with  a  loose  rein  ere  he 
delivers  the  meditated  thrust  that 
shall  win  first  spear.  Snipe,  too, 
killed  by  the  despairing  lover  while 
standing  in  a  paddy-field  up  to  his 
knees  in  water,  wiu  a  tropical  sun 
beating  on  his  head,  to  be  eaten 
afterwards  in  militaiy  society,  not 
undiluted  by  pale  ale  and  biandy- 
pawnee,  afford  a  relief  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  nature  as  delightful 
as  it  is  unaccountable;  while  those 
more  adventurous  Bpiriis  who,p6ne- 
tratiDg  fax  into  the  mountamous 
regions  of  the  north-west  frontier^ 
persecute  the  wild  sheep  or  the 
eland,  and  even  make  acquaintance 
with  the  lordly  ibex  'rocketing' 
down  from  crc^  to  crag,  breaking 
the  force  and  impetus  of  his  leap 
by  alighting  on  horns  and  forehead, 
would  seem  to  gain  in  their  life  of 
hardship  and  adventure  an  immu- 
nity from  the  'common  evil'  which 
lasts  them  well  into  middle  age. 

Dick  Stanmore's  first  impulse, 
therefore,  was  to  secure  a  berth  in 
the  P.  and  0.  steamer  at  once.  Then 
he  reflected  that  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  stop  at  (Constantinople- 
one  of  the  £gean  islands,  Messina 
—or,  indeed,  why  go  farther  than 
Marseilles?  If  you  come  to  that, 
Pans  was  the  very  place  for  a  short 
visit  A  man  might  spend  *a  fort- 
night there  pleasantly  enough,  even 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  it  would  be 
a  complete  change;  the  eventual 
result  of  these  deliberations  being 
a  resolve  to  go  down  and  look  after 
his  landed  property  in  the  West  of 
England.  I  believe  that  in  this  de- 
termination Mr.  Stanmore  showed 
more  wisdom  than  his  friends  had 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for  pos- 
sessing. At  his  own  place  he  had 
his  own  affairs  to  interest  him,  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  attend  to, 


above  all,  constant  opportunities  of 
doing  good.  This  it  is,  I  feuocy, 
which  constitutes  the  real  pith  and 
enjoyment  of  a  country  gentleman's 
life — ^which  imparts  zest  andflavoor 
to  the  marking  of  trees,  the  setting 
of  trimmers,  the  shooting  of  par- 
tridges, nay,  even  to  the  joyous  ex- 
citement of  fox-hunting  itsefr. 

This,  too,  is  a  wondrous  salve  for 
such  wounds  as  those  under  which 
Dick  Stanmore  was  now  smarting. 
The  very  comparison  of  our  own 
sorrows  with  those  of  others  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease  their  propor- 
tions and  diminish  their  importance. 
How  can  I  prate  of  mv  cut  finger  in 

gresence  of  your  broken  leg?  and 
ow  utterly  ridiculous  would  have 
seemed  Mr.  Stanmore's  sentimental 
sorrows  to  one  of  his  own  labourers 
keeping  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen 
children  on  eleven  shillmgs  a  week? 
In  the  whole  moral  physio-shop 
there  is  no  anodyne  like  duty,  sweet- 
ened with  a  little  charity  towards 
your  neighbours.  Amusement  and 
dissipation  simply  aggravate  the 
evil  Personal  danger,  while  its 
excitement  braces  nerve  and  intel- 
lect for  the  time,  is  an  overpowerM 
stimulant  for  the  imagination,  and 
leaves  a  reaction  sadly  softening  to 
the  heart  Successful  ambition, 
gratified  vanity,  what  are  these 
with  none  to  share  the  triumph? 
But  put  the  sufferer  through  a 
steady  course  of  daily  duties,  en- 
grossing in  their  nature,  stupef;^g 
in  the  monotony  of  their  routine, 
and  insensibly,  while  his  attention 
is  distracted  from  Self  and  selfish 
feelings,  he  gathers  strength,  day  by 
day,  till  at  last  he  is  able  to  look 
his  sorrow  in  the  face,  and  fight  it 
fairly,  as  he  would  any  other  honour- 
able foe.  The  worst  is  over  then, 
and  victory  a  mere  question  of  time. 
So  Dick  Stanmore,  setting  to  work 
with  a  will,  found  sleep  and  appetite 
and  bodily  strength  come  back  ra- 
pidly enough.  He  had  moments  of 
pain,  no  doubt,  particularly  when 
he  woke  in  the  morning.  Also  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  when  the 
breeze  sighed  through  his  woods,  or 
the  sweet-briar's  fragrance  stole  on 
his  senses  more  heavily  than  usuaL 
Once,  when  a  gipsy-girl  blessed  his 
handsome  face,  adding,  in  the  fer- 
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TOOT  of  her  gratitade,  a  tbonsaiid 
good  wishes  for '  the  lass  he  loved, 
as  must  love  him  dear,  sure-lie !' — 
but  for  very  shame  he  could  have 
cried  like  a  child. 

Such  relapses,  however,  were  of 
rarer  occurrence  every  week.  It 
was  sot  loug  before  he  told  himself 
that  he  had  been  through  the  worst 
of  his  ordeal,  and  could  meet  Lady 
Bearwarden  now  without  looking 
like  a  fool.  In  this  more  rational 
frame  of  mind  Mr.  Stanmore  arrived 
in  London  on  business  at  that  period 
of  settled  weather  and  comparative 
stagnation  called  by  tradesmen  the 
'  dead  time  of  year,'  and  found  his 
late-acquired  pMlosophy  put  some- 
what unexpectedly  to  the  proof. 

He  was  staring  at  a  shop-window 
in  Oxford  Street,  studying,  indeed, 
the  print  of  a  patent  mowing- 
machme,  but  thinking,  I  fear,  more 
of  past  scenes  in  certain  well-lit 
rooms,  on  slippery  floors,  than  of 
the  velvet  lawns  at  home,  when  a 
barouche  drew  up  to  the  kerb-stone 
with  such  trampling  of  hoofis,  such 
pulling  about  of  horses'  mouths, 
such  a  jerk  and  vibration  of  the 
whole  concern,  as  denoted  a  smart 
carriage  with  considerable  preten- 
sion, a  body-coachman  of  no  ordi- 
nary calibre.  Dick  turned  sharply 
round,  and  there,  not  five  yards  off, 
was  the  pale  face,  proud,  dreamy, 
and  beautiful  as  of  old.  Had  she 
seen  him  ?  He  hardly  knew,  for  he 
was  sick  at  heart,  growing  white  to 
his  very  lips— he,  a  strong  healthy 
man,  with  as  much  courage  as  his 
neighbours.  Horribly  ashamed  of 
himself  he  felt  And  well  he  might 
be !  but  with  more  wisdom  than  he 
had  hitherto  shown,  he  made  a 
snatch  at  his  hat,  and  took  refuge 
in  immediate  retreat 

It  was  his  only  chance.  How,  in- 
deed, could  he  have  met  her  man- 
fully and  with  dignity,  while  every 
nerve  and  fibre  quiveied  at  her  pre- 
sence? How  endure  the  shame  of 
betraying  in  his  manner  that  he 
loved  her  very  dearly  still  ?  It  gave 
him,  indeed,  a  sharp  and  cruel  pang, 
to  think  that  it  had  come  to  this — 
that  the  face  he  had  so  worshipped 
he  must  now  fly  from  like  a  culprit 
—that  for  his  own  sake,  in  sheer  self- 
defence,  he  must  avoid  her  presence. 


as  if  he  had  committed  against  her 
some  deadly  injury — against  her,  for 
whom,  even  now,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  laid  down  his  life !  Poor 
Dick  I  he  little  knew,  but  it  was  the 
last  pang  he  was  destined  to  feel 
from  his  untoward  attachment,  and 
it  punished  him  far  more  severely 
than  he  deserved. 

Blundering  hastily  up  a  by-street, 
he  ran  into  the  very  arms  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  turned  aside  to 
apply  a  latch-key  at  the  door  of 
a  rambling,  unfurnished -looUng 
house,  sadly  in  want  of  paint,  white- 
wash, and  general  repair.  The  gen- 
tleman, witn  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, put  both  hands  on  Mr.  Stan- 
more's  shoulders. 

'This  is  a  piece  of  luckT  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  *  "Why,  if  s  **  old 
Sir  Simon  the  King!*" 

His  mind  reverted  insensibly  to 
the  pleasant  Oxford  days,  and  he 
used  a  nickname  universally  be- 
stowed on  his  friend  by  the  men  of 
his  college. 

'  And  what  can  you  be  doing  here 
at  this  time  of  year?'  asked  Simon. 
*  In  the  first  place,  how  came  you  to 
be  in  London  ?  In  the  second,  how 
did  you  ever  get  so  &r  along  Oxford 
Street?  In  me  third,  being  here, 
won't  you  come  up  to  the  painting- 
room  ?  ril  show  you  my  sketches ; 
1*11  give  you  some  'baccy — I  haven't 
forgot  Iffley  Lock  and  your  vile 
habit  of  stopping  to  drink.  I  can 
even  supply  you  with  beer!  We'll 
have  a  smoke,  and  a  talk  over  old 
times.' 

'Willingly,'  answered  Dick,  de- 
clining the  beer,  however,  on  the 
plea  that  such  potations  only  went 
well  with  boating  or  cricket,  and 
followed  the  painter  upstairs  into 
an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  room, 
of  which  the  principal  object  of  fur- 
niture seemed  to  be  an  easel,  bearing 
a  sketch,  apparently  to  be  trans- 
ferred hereafter  into  some  unfinished 
picture. 

Dick  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to 
converse  upon  his  own  affidrs;  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  cigar,  and 
taking.the  only  seat  in  the  place,  he 
preferred  listening  to  his  friend,  who 
pot  to  work  at  once,  and  talked  dis- 
jointedly  while  he  painted. 

'  I  can't  complain,'  f  aid  Simon,  in 
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answer  to  the  other's  questions  con- 
cerning his  prosperity  and  success. 
'  I  was  always  a  plodding  sort  of 
fellow,  as  you  remember.  Not  a 
genius — I  don't  think  I've  the  divine 
gift.  Sometimes  I  hope  it  may 
come.  Tve  worked  hard,  I  grant 
yon— Yery  hard,  but  Tve  had  extra- 
ordinary luck— marrellous !  What 
do  you  think  of  that  imp's  tail? — 
Isn^t  it  a  trifle  too  long  ?' 

'I'm  no  judee  of  imps,'  answered 
Pick.  'He's  horribly  ugly.  Goon 
about  yourself.' 

'  Well,  as  I  was  sayinff ,'  continued 
Simon,  fore^ortening  his  imp  the 
while,  *  my  luck  has  been  wonder- 
ful. It  all  began  with  you.  If  you 
hadn't  gone  fishing  there,  I  should 
neyer  have  seen  Norway.  If  I 
hadn't  seen  it  I  couldn^t  have  painted 
it' 

'  Pm  not  sure  that  follows,'  inter- 
rupted Dick. 

*  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  painted  it, 
then/ resumed  the  artist  'And  the 
credit  I  got  for  those  Norway 
sketches  was  perfectly  absurd.  I 
see  their  faults  now.  They're  cold 
and  crude,  and  one  or  two  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
art.  I  should  like  to  paint  them  all 
over  again.  But  stUl,  if  I  hadn't 
been  to  Norway,  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now.' 

'No  more  should  I,'  observed 
Dick,  pufl^g  out  a  volume  of  smoke. 
'  I  should  Mve  been  "  marry-ed  to 
a  mermy-ed "  by  this  time,  if  you 
had  shown  a  proper  devotion  to 
your  art,  and  tne  customary  indif- 
ference to  your  friend.' 

'  Oh !  that  was  nothing,'  said  the 
painter,  blushing.  'Any  other  fel- 
low could  have  pulled  you  out  just 
as  well.  I  say,  Stanmore,  how  jolly 
it  was  over  there!  Those  were  happy 
days.  And  yet  I  don't  wish  to  have 
them  back  again— do  you?' 

Dick  sighed  and  held  his  p^tce. 
For  him  it  seemed  that  the  light 
heart  and  joyous  carelessness  of  that 
bright  youthful  time  was  gone, 
never  to  come  again. 

'  I  have  learned  so  much  since 
then,'  continued  Simon,  putting  a 
little  grey  into  his  imp's  muzzle, 
'  and  unlearned  so  much,  too,  which 
is  better  still.  Mannerism,  Stan- 
more,  —  mannerism   is  the   great 


enemy  of  art  Now  I'll  eizplain 
what  I  mean  in  two  words.  In  the 
first  place,  you  observe  the  light 
from  that  chmk  streaming  down  on 
my  imp's  back — well,  in  the  pic- 
ture, you  know * 

*  Where  is  the  picture  ?  exclaimed 
Dick,  whose  cigar  was  finished,  and 
who  had  no  scruples  in  thus  nnoe- 
remoniously  interrupting  a  profes- 
sional lecture  which  previous  exi>e- 
rience  told  him  might  be  wearisome. 
'  Let's  see  it !  Lers  see  all  the  pic- 
tures. Illustration's  better  wan 
argument,  and  I  can't  understand 
anything  unless  it's  set  before  me  in 
bright  colours,  under  my  very  nose.' 

Good-natured  Simon  oesiBted  from, 
his  occupation  at  once,  and  b^an 
lifting  picture  after  picture,  as  they 
stood  in  layers  against  the  wall^  to 
place  them  in  a  fiivonrable  light  for 
the  inspection  of  his  friend.  Many 
and  discursive  were  his  criticisms  on 
these,  the  progressive  results  of  eye, 
and  hand,  and  brain,  improving 
everyday.  Here  the  drawmg  vras 
faul^,  there  the  tints  were  coarse. 
This  betrayed  mannerism,  that 
lacked  power,  and  in  a  very  ambi- 
tious landscape  enriched  with  wood, 
water,  and  mountain,  a  patchy  sky 
spoiled  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Nevertheless  it  seemed  that  he 
was  himself  not  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  his  work,  and  whenever  his 
friend  ventured  on  the  diffident 
criticism  of  an  amateur,  Simon  de- 
monstrated at  great  length  that 
each  fetult,  as  he  pointed  it  out,  was 
in  truth  a  singular  merit  and^beauiy 
in  the  picture. 

Presently,  with  a  fiice  of  increased 
importance,  he  moved  a  large  oblong 
canvas  from  its  hiding-place,  to 
prop  it  artistically  at  such  an  angle 
as  showed  the  lights  and  shades  of 
its  finished  portion  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Then  he  fell  back  a  couple 
of  paces,  contemplating  it  in  silence 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  so 
waited  for  his  friend's  opinion. 

But  Dick  was  mute  Something 
in  this  picture  woke  up  the  i)ain  A 
a  recent  woxmd  festering  in  his 
heart,  and  yet  through  all  the 
smart  and  tingling  came  a  strange 
sensation  of  relid*,  like  Ihat  with 
which  a  shrptic  salves  a  sore. 

'What  do  you  think  of  it?'  asked 
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the  artist."  '  I  want  your  candid 
opinion,  Stanmore— impartial— un- 
prejudiced—I  tell  you.  I  hope 
great  things  from  it.  I  beUeye  it 
far  and  away  the  best  Fve  painted 
yet  Look linto the  work.  Oh!  it 
will  stand  inspection.  You  might 
examine  it  with  a  microscope.  Then, 
the  conception,  eh  ?  And  the  draw- 
ing's not  amiss.  A  little  more  this 
way.  You  catch  the  outline  of  his 
eyebrow,  with  the  turn  of  the  Ehy- 
mer's  h^.' 

'  Hang  the  Bhymer*8  head !'  replied 
Dick,  'I  don't  care  about  it.  I 
won't  look  at  it.  I  canH  look  at  it, 
man,  with  such  a  woman  as  that  in 
the  picture.  Old  boy !  you've  won 
immortality  at  last !' 

But  Simon's  fece  fell.  *  That's  a 
great  fiault,'  he  answered,  gravely. 
'  The  details,  though  kept  down  as 
accessaries  to  the  whole,  should  yet 
be  worked  out  so  carefully  as  to 
possess  individual  merit  of  theu: 
own.  I  see  though.  I  see  how 
to  remedy  the  defect  you  have 
suggested.  I  can  easily  bring  him 
out  by  darkening  the  shadows  of 
the  background.  Then,  this  fairy 
at  his  elbow  is  paltry,  and  too  near 
him  besides.  I  shall  paint  her 
out  altogether.  She  takes  the  eye 
off  my  principal  figures,  and  breaks 
that  grand  line  of  light  pouring  in 
from  the  morning  sky.  Don't  you 
think  so  ? 

But  Dick  gave  no  answer.  With 
feverish  thirst  and  longing,  he  was 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  tiie  Fairy 
Queen.  And  had  not  Simon  Per- 
kins been  the  dullest  of  observers 
and  the ;  least  conceited  of  painters, 
he  must  have  felt  intensely  flattered 
by  the  effect  of  his  work. 

'  So  you  like  her,*  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  during  which,  in  truth,  he 
had  been  considering  whether  he 
should  not  paint  out  the  intrusive 
faiiy  that  very  afternoon. 

*  Like  her!*  replied  the  other. 
'Ifs  the  image  of  the  most  beautiful 
face  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Only 
it's  softer— and  even  more  beautiful. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,  put  a 
price  on  that  picture,  and  I'll  have 
it,  cost  what  it  may!  Only  you 
must  give  me  a  little  time,'  added 
Dick,  somewhat  ruefully,  reflecting 
that  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
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money  lately,  and  rent- day  was  still 
a  long  way  off. 

Simon  smiled.  'I  wonder  what 
you'd  think  of  the  original,'  said 
he.  'The  model  who  sits  to  me 
for  my  I^dry  Queen?  I  can  tell 
you  that  face  on  the  canvas  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  hers  than 
I  am  to  Velasquez.  And  yet— Ve- 
lasquez must  have  been  a  beginner* 
once.' 

'I  don't  believe  there's  such  a 
woman — two  such  women  in  Lon- 
don,' replied  his  friend,  correcting 
himself.  'I  can  hardly  imagine 
such  eyes,  such  an  expression. 
If s  what  the  fellows  who  write 
poetry  call  "the  beauty  of  a  dream," 
and  ril  never  say  poetry  is  non- 
sense again.  No,  that's  neither 
more  nor  less  thaoi  an  imaginary 
angel,  Simon.  Simply— an  impos- 
sible duck  !* 

'  Would  you  Uke  to  see  her?' 
asked  the  painter,  laughing.  'She'll 
be  here  in  Ave  minutes.  I  do  be- 
lieve thafs  her  step  on  the  stairs 
now.' 

A  strange,  wild  hope,  thrilled 
through  Dick  Stanmore's  heart 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Lady 
Bearwarden  had  employed  his  friend 
to  paint  her  likeness  in  this  fancy 
picture,  perhaps  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  was  she  coming  to  take 
her  sitting  now  ? 

All  his  stoicism,  all  his  philosophy 
vanished  on  the  instant  He  would 
remain  where  he  was  though  he 
should  die  for  it  Oh  I  to  see  her— 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her — 
to  look  in  her  eyes,  and  hear  her 
voice  once  more ! 

A  gown  rustled.  A  light  step 
was  heard— the  door  opened,  and 
a  sweet  laughing  voice  rung  out 
its  greeting  to  the  painter,  from  the 
threshold. 

'  So  late,  Simon  1  Shameftd,  isn't 
it  ?  But  I've  got  all  they  wanted. 
Such  bargains!  I  suppose  nobody 
ever  did  so  much  shopping  in  so 
short  a * 

She  caught  siRht  of  Dick— stopped 
— blushed— and  made  a  very  fasci- 
nating little  curtsey  as  they  were 
formally  introduced,  but  next  time 
she  spoke,  the  merriment  had  gone 
out  of  her  voice.  It  had  become 
more  staid,  more  formal,  and  its 
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deeper,  fdller  tones,  reminded  him 
painfully  of  Maud. 

Tes.  Had  he  not  known  Lady 
Bearwarden  80  well,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for 
him  to  have  mistaken  this  beautiful 
young  lady  for  that  fiuthless  peeress. 
The  likeness  was  extraoidinary ! 
ridiculous!  Not  that  he  felt  the 
'least  inclined  to  laugh — the  fea- 
tures were  absolutely  the  same,  and 
a  certain  backward  gesture  of  the 
head,  a  certain  trick  of  the  mouth 
and  chin  were  identical  with  the 
manner  of  Lady  Bearwarden,  in 
those  merry  days  that  seemed  so 
long  'ago  now^  when  she  had  been 
Maud  Bruce.  Only  Miss  Algernon's 
face  had  a  softness,  a  kindly  trust- 
ful expression,  he  never  remem- 
bered on  the  other ;  and  her  large 
pleading  eyes  seemed  as  if  they 
could  neither  kindle  with  anger 
nor  harden  to  freezing  glances  of 
scorn. 

As  for  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  looked 
from  the  picture  to  its  original,  and 
felt  constrained  to  admit  that,  won- 
drously  beautifid  as  he  had  thought 


its  likeness  cm  canvas,  the  £Boe  be- 
fore him  was  infinitely  superior  to 
the  painter's  flEdrest  and  most  che- 
rished work. 

Dick  went  away  of  course  almost 
immediately,  though  sorely  against 
his  will  Contrary  to  her  wont. 
Miss  Algernon,  who  was  rather  a 
mimic,  and  ftiU  of  fun,  neither  imi- 
tated the  gestures  nor  ridiculed  the 
bearing  of  this  chance  visitor.  '  She 
had  not  observed  him  much,'  she 
said,  when  taxed  by  Simon  with 
this  unusual  forbearance.  This  was 
&lse.  But  'she  might  know  him 
again,  perhaps,  if  they  met'  This^ 
I  imagine,  was  true  I 

And  Dick,  wending  his  way  back 
to  his  hotel,  buried  in  thought, 
passed,  without 'recognizing  it,  the 
spot  where  he  met  Lady  Bear- 
warden one  short  hour  ago.  He 
was  pondering,  no  doubt,  on  the 
face  he  had  just  seen— on  its  troth, 
its  purity,  its  fresh  innocent  mirth, 
its  dazzling  beauty,  more  perhaps 
than  on  its  extraordinary  likeness  to 
hers  who  had  brought  him  the  (me 
great  misfortune  of  his  life. 
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THEBE  are '  locks  and  locks  '—to 
adopt  the  &Yourite  fonnnla  of 
the  day-^and  it  is  not  of  the  patents 
of  Chubb,  Bramah,  or  Hobbs,  or  of 
tumbler,  safety,  detector,  or  other 
mechanical  fastenings,  that  we  are 
about  to  speak.  It  is  of  the  '  hya- 
cinthine  locks'  alluded  to  by  Milton, 
and  more  especially  of  those  bor- 
rowed tresses  which  women  now- 
a-days  covet  to  that  degree  as  to 
make  one  think  that,  like  Samson, 
all  their  power  lay  in  their  hair. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  all 
that  has  been  written  by  moralists 
and  censors  and  medical  men  to 
boot,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  against  the  practice  oi  wear- 
ing false  hair— that  all  the  horrible 
stories  which  have  been  told  about 
chignons  being  made  of  hair  cut 
from  corpses— or  the  terrible  reve- 
lations which  have  been  made  re- 
specting '  giegarines '  and  other  pa- 
rasites, or  even  the  recent  threat  of 
the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  not  to 
lay  his  episcopal  hands  on  the 
heads  of  young  ladies  who  present 
themselves  before  him  to  1^  con- 
firmed in  borrowed  tresses— ^has 
caused  one  false  chignon,  repentir, 
cachefolie,  tete-et-point,  or  Alexan- 
dria curl  the  less  to  be  worn?  The 
trade  in  hair  is  as  flourishing  as 
ever,  and  the  choicer  samples  still 
command  exceptional  prices.  One 
of  the  largest  Paris  dealers  still 
finds  customers  for  his  Uonde  ardent 
chignon  at  1,500  francs,  althoc^gh 
silk  counterfeits  are  common  enough 
in  all  the  passementerie  shops  for  as 
little  as  ninety  centimes. 

Every  one  Imows  by  this  time 
that  the  bulk  of  the  folse  natural 
hair  worn  in  the  British  Isles  is 
imported  from  France,  for  with  us 
the  very  poorest  never  sell  their 
hair,  excepting  the  canny  Scots,  who 
supply  the  Paris  market  with  the 
best  red  and  flaxen  hair.  France, 
by  this  time,  must  send  us  about 
6o,oooZ.  annually,  still  what  is  tiiis 
among  the  five  million  women  given 
to  plaiting  and  tireing  thefr  hair- 
positively  less  than  threepence  per 
head— a  mere  bagatelle  for  such  as- 
tounding results.     It  is  Brittany 


that  sends  the  largest  supplies  of 
human  hair  to  ti^  Paris  market 
'  Since  the  Roman  cimquest,'  writes 
Chateaubriand,  'the  Gallic  women 
have  always  sold  their  blond  looks 
to  deck  brows  less  adorned.  My 
Breton  compatriots  still  resign  them- 
selves ta  be  clipped  on  certain  fair 
days,  when  they  exchange  the  na- 
tural covering  of  their  heads  for  an 
India  handkerchief/ 

Happening  to  alight  on  the  above 
passage  in  a  volume  of  Chateau- 
briand's Memoirs,  which  I  found 
lying  about  the  hotel  at  Combourg, 
where  I  chanced  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
the  4th  of  September  last— the  day 
of  the  famous  fedr  called  the  An- 
gevine,  held,  as  Chateaubriand  tells 
us,  in  'the  meadow  of  the  lake,' 
though  the  road  to  Bennes  now 
separates  lake  and  meadow  —  I 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  the 
chftteau,  of  which  and  of  the 
gloomy  life  of  its  inmates  Chateau- 
briand has  left  us  such  a  vivid  de- 
scription, to  see  the  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  f^te.  In  the  meadow 
referred  to,  and  along  the  high  road 
adjoining,  I  came  upon  a  sort  of 
camp.  Carts  and  waggons  half  un- 
loaded, horses  tethered  to  stakes 
fixed  in  the  ground,  canvas  tents 
and  little  booths  in  course  of  erec- 
tion; with  hammers  constantly 
rapping,  children  gamboling  and 
squalling,  and  caldrons,  suspended 
over  crackling  wood  fires,  steaming 
and  smoking.  Among  the  objects 
that  were  being  unpacked  and  piled 
up  pell-mell  on  all  sides  were  an 
abundance  of  common  household 
utendls,  knives,  pottery,  wooden 
shoes,  felt  hats,  drapery  goods, 
printed  cottons,  religious  trinkets, 
and  cheap  jewellery,  but  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  foulards  and  the 
corahs  for  which  the  Breton  girls 
bartered  alike  their  fail  and  raven 
locks  with  equal  readiness. 

Next  day  I  visited  the  fair  when 
the  crowd  was  at  its  height,  and 
explored  all  the  stalls  in  the  meadow 
and  by  the  roadside  in  vain  search 
after  those  shearers  of  young  girls* 
treiBes,  respecting  whom  I  felt  some 
cnriosiiy  since  reading  the  foregoing 
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passage  in  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs. 
Arriyed  at  the  outskirts  of  the  lair, 
at  the  wings  of  the  spectacle  in  fact, 
I  noticed  under  a  wide-spreikdiDg 
"walnut-tree,  and  partially  hidden 
behind  a  large  crockery  stall,  as 
though  the  spot  had  been  selected 
as  affording  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy,  a  hooded  cart  half  filled 
with  packages,  its  shafts  resting 
on  the  groiind,  and  a  lean  horse, 
fastened  to  one  of  the  si>okes  of 
the  wheel,  ^n^azing  beside  it  The 
owner,  a  little  square-built  mus- 
cular man,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  seemingly  half  peasant,  half 
horse-dealer,  was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  shafts  close  to  a  parcel  of  printed 
cotton  goods.  One  detected  some- 
thing of  the  rogue  in  the  twinkle  of 
his  insolent-looking  eye  as,  UDfasten- 
ing  a  small  packet,  he  brought  forth 
one  by  one  half-a-dozen  showy- 
looking  handkerchiefs,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  particular  beauties  of 
each  as  he  produced  it  to  an  old 
peasant  woman,  who  held  a  bare- 
footed young  girl  of  twelve  by  the 
hand,  whose  'catiole'  had  been  re- 
moved, the  better  to  display  the 
profusion  of  beautifol !  black  hair 
which  fell  in  cascades  to  her  waist 
As  I  approached  the  group  I  noticed 
that  the  man  suddenly  became  silent, 
but  I  heard  the  woman  say — 

'  One  handkerchief  is  not  enough 
for  such  a  quantity  of  hair.'  The 
girl  seemed  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  so  she  contented  herself 
with  regturding  with  covetous  eyes 
the  brilliant  treasures  displayed  be- 
fore her. 

'  My  good  soul,'  replied  the 
dealer,  in  a  coaxing  tone, '  I  really 
can't  give  more  or  I  should  lose 
by  it,  for  I  have  already  got  more 
black  hair  than  I  want  It  is  only 
light  hair  that  fetches  any  price 
now-a-days;  still,  as  I  promised  you 
a  handkerchief  you  shall  have  one. 
I'll  not  cry  off  the  bargain.  You 
know  where  to  find  me  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind.' 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply, 
but  proceeded  to  assist  the  child  to 
do  up  her  hair,  rolling  it  chignon 
fashion  inside  her  loose  'catiole.' 
The  pair  then  walked  away,  but 
returned  a  moment  afterwards  to 
accept   the    dealer's    terms,   who. 


without  more  ado,  set  to  work. 
Seated  upon  a  three-legged  stool, 
he  gripped  as  it  were  has  victim, 
her  hair  all  han^g  down,  between 
his  knees.  In  his  hand  was  a  pair 
of  large  open  shears,  which  he 
pressed  close  to  the  girls  head. 
'Monsieur,'  cried  she,  'you  are 
hurting  me,  pray  don't  cut  it  all 
off;  leave  me  one  look  to  &sten  my 
comb  to.' 

The  dealer,  however,  was  deaf  to- 
this  sort  of  entreaty,  and  with  a 
few  snipe  of  his  large  scissors 
cropped  the  child's  head  almoet 
dose.  He  then  rolled  up  the 
bunches  of  hair,  and  after  securing 
them  with  a  knot  put  them  into  a 
bag,  while  the  girl,  raising  her 
hands  to  her  head,  felt  instinctively 
for  one  moment  for  her  missing 
tresses,  then  hastened  to  conceal 
with  her  catiole  the  ravages  the 
dealer's  shears  had  made.  This 
done,  the  old  woman  selected  the 
gaudiest  of  the  half-dozen  hand- 
kerchief and  hurried  off  her  grand- 
daughter into  the  crowd. 

Certain  French  writers  of  ro- 
mance pretend  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  joung  girls 
of  Brittany  and  Auvergne  who  sell 
their  hair,  only  do  so  under  pres- 
sure of  some  dure  distress.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  truth.  In  Brit- 
tany, selling  the  hair,  is,  as  Chateau- 
briand tells  us,  as  old  as  the  Boman 
invasion  of  Gaul,  and  the  custom 
may  now  be  said  to  run  in  the 
blood.  The  style  of  coiffure  com- 
mon there  certainly  conceals  the 
absence  of  the  customary  tresses, 
but  even  if  it  did  not,  no  one  would 
think  any  the  worse  of  the  poor 
shorn  lamb.  At  Mont-luoon,  again, 
girls  who  are  betrothed  sell  their 
hair  with  the  consent  of  their  future 
spouses,  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  wedding  trousseau.  And  even 
well-to-do  formers'  wives,  in  a  spirit 
of  prudence,  will  at  times  part 
with  their  hair  for  a  sernoeable 
dress.  Breton  hair  being  so  highly 
prized  for  its  fineness.  It  is  not  on 
f§te  days  alone  that  dealers  display 
their  tempting  wares  and  drive  hard 
bargains  with  the  hesitating  &ir. 
All  the  year  round,  pedlars,  with 
packs  of  showy  cotton  prints  on 
their  backs,  tramp  from  village  to 
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▼illc^,  trying  to  tempt  the  hnndredB 
of  girls  they  meet  on  the  highway^ 
tending  pigs  and  cows,  to  part  witii 
their  flaxen  or  raven  looks  for  glossy- 
looking  red  and  yellow  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs worth  aboat  a  franc  each. 
In  the  towns,  it  is  the  hairdressers 
who  insinuate  to  all  the  young 
girls  that  they  give  as  much  as 
twenty  francs  a  pound  for  long  back 
hair  —  this  is  the  market  price 
throughout  the  north  of  Brittany ; 
but  as  female  labour  is  better  paid 
in  these  parts,  commanding  about 
a  franc  a-day  without  board,  they 
do  only  a  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  this  chiefly  with  girls  who 
haye  to  lose  their  hair  for  sanitary 
reasons^  and  when  they  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  it,  think  thcjy  may  as  well 
get  from  ten  to  hfteen  francs  for  it 
f^om  the  hairdresser.  The  ayerage 
value  of  a  head  of  hair  sur  pied, 
that  is  to  say,  not  as  it  stands,  but 
rather  as  it  grows,  is  ten  francs. 
The  finest  crop,  reaching  far  below 
the  waist,  hardly  ever  weighs  a 
pound,  or  commands  the  coveted 
golden  napoleon.  :  Years  ago,  be* 
lore  the  era  of  railways,  the  hair 
merchant  used  to  barter,  not  merely 
handkerchiefs,  but  caps,  ribbons, 
little  shawls,  scarfs,  and  plated 
earrings  for  a  liead  of  hair,  but 
now-ardays,  when  hair  is  more  in 
demand,  and  young  girls  or  their 
guardians  have  come  to  know  more 
of  its  value,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  money  in  the  towns  if  ^he  hopes 
to  reap  a  handsome  crop. 

In  Auvergne,  which  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  tourist's  line  of 
route,  and  is— as  a  couple  of  maiden 
ladies,  whom  we  met  last  year  tra- 
velling in  search  of  the  economical, 
in  preference  to  the  picturesque, 
confidentially  assured  us— the  only 
part  of  France  not  overrun  by  Eng- 
lish, and,  consequently,  the  only 
pwrt  where  living  is  really  cheap— 
in  Auvergne  the  itinerant  dealer  in 
human  hair  does  business  in  a  per- 
fectly public  fashion.  He  makes  a 
point  of  larriving  in  the  village  on 
market  day  or  during  the  annual 
fete,  and  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  the  trdvelling  dentist  or  quack 
doctor  who  extracts  teeth  or  extols 
the  heaUng  quality  of  his  drugs  to 
the  gaping  peasants  assembled  in 


the  market-place.  At  Ambert,  St 
Anth^me,  Arlant,  Olliargues,  and 
Biom,  their  cabriolets  and  booths, 
surmounted  by  little  tricolor  flags, 
are  huddled  together  in  the  midiBt 
of  the  egg  and  butter  stalls;  and 
grouped  around  them  will  be  pea- 
sant girls  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  thefr  husbands,  and  all 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  locks  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  Issingeaux,  on 
market  days,  the  sight  iB  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  The  hair-mer- 
chant takes  his  stand  on  a  low  plat- 
form or  wine  cask  turned  on  end 
in  front  of  a  booth  formed  of  canvas, 
and  a  few  planks,  and  with  his 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his 
shoulders,  invites  the  women,  in 
a  loud  voice,  to  step  up  and  show 
their  hair.  Around  him  are  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  in  sabots 
from  the  surrounding  country,  come 
to  sell  either  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a 
couple  of  fowls,  the  women  dressed 
in  a  short  serge  petticoat  and  cotton 
apron,  with  a  cap  or  a  coloured 
handkerchief  bound  round  their 
head  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat;  the  men  in  short  apple-green 
cloth  jackets  and  large  felt  hats, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  privi- 
leged porters  at  the  Paris  markets. 

'  One  by  one  the  girls  will:  mount 
platform  or  wine  cast  and  throw- 
ing aside  their  caps,  will  loosen 
their  tresses  and 

*  Shower  their  rippling  ringlets  to  the  knee.* 

The  hair-dealer  makes  a  rigid 
examination,  followed  by  an  offer, 
and  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is  struck, 
the  girl  steps  inside  the  booth,  and 
in  five  mmutes  the  dealer's  as- 
sistant will  have  cropped  her  close, 
when  off  she  will  run  amidst  the 
laughter  and  jeers  of  the  crowd, 
which,  however,  does  not  prevent 
the  remainder  of  the  girls  in  the 
village  from  following  her  example. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
who  look  upon  the  hair  merchant 
with  no  kindly  eye,  will  commence 
assailing  him  before  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  packing  up  his  traps 
and  decamping.  He  then  has  to 
trust  to  his  horse   to   carry  him 
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beyoDd  the  reach  of  the  enraged 
swaiiiB.  Mod,  stones,  rotten  eggs, 
and  every  kind  of  filth  at  hand 
fall  in  showers  upon  the  hood  of 
his  shabby  cabriolet;  bnt  being  to- 
lerably accnstomed  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  he  takes  care  to  be  provided 
with  an  excellent  horse,  which  soon 
places  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mob,  and  next  day  he  will  sustain 
the  principal  part  in  mnoh  the  same 
scene  in  some  adjoining  village. 

In  Normandy  most  of  the  girls 
have  their  hair  cut  very  short  with 
the  exception  of  the  chignon,  over 
which  tbey  coquettishly  arrange 
their  high  caps,  which,  like  the 
Brittany  ooiffare,  so  completely 
covers  ihe  head  that  they  appear  to 
have  lost  or  rather  sold  nothing  at 
aU. 

When  the  hair-merchant  has 
filiished  his  toumee  in  the  provinces 
he  takes  his  merchandise  to  Paris 
or  some  other  large  town,  where  he 
sells  it,  at  prices  varying  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  francs  tibe  pound,  to 
dealers  who  after  preparing  it,  make 
it  up  into  chignons,  carls,  bandeaux, 
nattes,  &c.  On  visiting  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  establishments,  we 
found  the  four  walls  of  the  sale-room 
lined  round  with  shelves,  reaching 
firom  the  floor  to  the  ceilings  on 
which  were  piled  up  chignons  upon 
chignons  of  all  qualities  and  all 
shades  of  colour,  from  raven  black 
to  the  most  delicate  blond,  done 
up  in  packets  of  six,  the  smallest 
number  sold  by  the  house,  which 
does  no  retail  trade.  Half  a  dozen 
assistants  were  executing  orders 
which  customers  gave  in  person,  or 
which  had  been  received  that  morn- 
ing by  post  from  the  travellers  of 
the  firm.  In  an  adjoining  ware- 
house the  raw  material  was  lying  in 
heaps  upon  the  floor  beside  scores 
of  young  women,  who  were  sorting 
and  weighing  out  the  chignons  of 
the  future,  allowing  so  many 
grammes  for  one  sort  and  so  many 
for  another.  The  place,  in  fact,  was 
redolent  of  hair.  There  was  hair  in 
all  the  drawers,  hair  in  cardboard 
boxes,  hair  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  clinging  to  the  walls,  hair  upon 
the  counters,  upon  the  chairs,  and 
in  the  very  inkstand;  there  was 
even  hair  in  the  air  itself,  moving 


about  as  it  were  in  clouds,  which 
when  you  agitated  them  disagree- 
ably caressed  you. 

Most  of  the  hair,  we  learned, 
reaches  the  establishment  in  bulk, 
in  large  sacks,  each  holding  about  a 
couple  of  hundred-weight  It  is 
first  of  all  subjected  to  a  Uiorough 
washing  in  boiling  water  to  remove 
all  the  grease  and  other  impurities, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of 
potash  and  then  thoroughly  dried. 
The  various  tresses  are  now  sorted 
roughly  according  to  their  length 
and  shade,  then  what  is  called  in 
technical  language  the  eueinage 
takes  place.  This  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  principal  locks  of  the 
same  tress  that  do  not  resemble 
each  other  closely  in  shade.  Then 
comes  the  recarrage^  or  equalising 
of  the  upper  ends  of  each  tress,  after 
which  a  second  and  more  careful 
sorting  ensues,  and  the  hair  is 
arranged  in  bundles,  weighing  ftrom 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  to  un- 
dergo a  new  series  of  operations. 

First  of  all  the  hair  is  taken  in 
small  handfuls  by  the  workmen, 
who  powder  it  thoroughly  with 
flour;  it  then  receives  a  vigorous 
combing  upon  iron  carders,  after 
which  a  second  carder  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  first,  and  holds  the 
hair  tightly  while*  it  is  pulled  out  in 
lengths,  of  which  the  longest  are 
separated  first.  The  final  operation 
to  which  it  is  subjected  is  styled  the 
delentage,  and  consists  simply  in 
again  combing  it  upon  carders  of 
extreme  fineness.  False  tresses  are 
now  formed  by  mixing  together,  in 
certain  proportions,  hair  of  the  same 
tint  and  slightly  varying  in  length. 
To  arrange  a  grand  chignon  the 
hair- worker  will  at  times  employ  the 
6X)oils  derived  from  the  heads  of  no 
less  than  thirty  women. 

Our  hair-dealer  was  careful  to 
assure  us  that  all  the  stories  told 
about  hair  cut  from  dead  bodies 
being  worked  up  into  chignons,  &c, 
were  devoid  of  truth,  'Hair  thus 
obtained,'  he  said,  '  is  too  brittle  to 
be  curled  or  twisted  into  proper 
form ;  and  as  for  "  gregarines,  these 
may  exist,'  he  observed,  *  in  Russian 
chignons  made  from  hair  procured 
from  the  dirty  Mordwine  and  Bar- 
lake  peasant  women,  but  I  never 
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heard  a  diily-anthentioated  uxstanoe 
of  their  bomg  detected  in  Frmch 
chignonw.  Not  a  look  of  Bussiaa 
hair  oomes  to  Franoe  except  on 
MnsooTite  heads.  We  get,  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  a  large  quantity  <^ 
hair  firom  Italy,  chiefly  nom  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  the  Papal  States—you 
remember  about  the  young  Boman 
girl  who  sold  her  hiur  to  buy  the 
pope  a  Zouave— and  a  moderate 
quantity  from  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Belgium,  and  Spain,  across  the  fron- 
tiers, but  our  principal  supplies  axe 
home  ones,  and  cmefly  come  from 
Brittany,  AuTergne,  Artois,  and 
Normandy,  and  in  a  less  degree  from 
Languedoc,  Limousin,  Poitou,  and 
Bourbonnais.  We  count  the  Breton 
hair  the  most  valuable  of  all  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  fineness,  ana 
from  its  haying  been  coyered  up  in 
the  large  caps  the  peasants  wear 
during  its  most  actiye  period  of 
growtib,  from  its  never  having  been 
previoTisly  oarled,  but  simply  rolled 
up  in  bands,  and  finally  because  it 
has  rarely  even  been  combed  1*  Au- 
vergnat  hair  our  merchant  pro^ 
nounced  to  be  too  coarse  to  use 
alone,  though  it  worked  up  very 
well  mixed  with  other  kinds. 
Spanish  hur,  good  enough  in  itself, 
was  too  decidedly  black,  too  sombre, 
to  suit  oidinary  complexions;  it  was 
therefore  requisite  to  mix  this  also, 
to  soften  it,  in  fiMt,  with  hair  of  a 
more  delicate  shade;  the  same  with 
the  tow-like  tint  of  the  Flemish 
hair,  which  had  to  be  made  more 
sunny-looking  by  the  addition  of 
Gennan  hair  of  a  richer  blond. 
NeapoUtan  hafr,  we  were  informed, 
was  but  Uttle  esteemed  in  the  trade, 
a  circumstance  at  which  we  were 
surprised,  as  the  hair  of  the  Oi^urian 
peasant  women,  which  is  dark,  lus- 
trous, long,  and  massively  rippled,  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
particular  German  hair  from  which 
the  chignons  of  the  tender  shade 
termed  angel's  blond  are  made,  com- 
mands, it  seems,  the  highest  price 
ofaU. 

The  long  hafr  pulled  out  of  ladies' 
heads  by  the  comb,  and  which  in 
Paris  is  thrown  every  morning  on 
the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  city,  is 
oarefrilly  picked  up  again  by  the 
ehiffonniers  and  sold  by  them  for 


making  what  is  called  tetei^UpeinU$, 
that  is,  the  chei^  curi  or  tuft  of 
hafr,  the  roots  of  the  individual 
hairs  composing  which  are  not  all 
at  one  end.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
hafr  would  appear  to  be  wasted ; 
that  of  a  bad  shade  of  colour  is 
dyed,  generally  black,  and  even  the 
clippings,  which  the  hafrdressers 
can  turn  to  no  other  account,  are 
sdd  by  them  to  be  manufeustured 
into  perukes  and  chignons  for  the 
more  expensive  class  of  wax  dolls. 

One  has  spoken  of  chignons  at 
1500  francs,  but  this  is  of  course  a 
purely  exceptional  price,  arising 
first  of  all  from  the  peculiar  colour 
of  the  hafr,  namely,  a  bright  gold 
diade;  secondly,  from  its  great 
loigth— nearly  three  and  a  half  feet 
—and  thfrdly,  from  its  bulk  and  its 
extreme  fin^ees,  to  combine  all 
which  neoessitateB  a  single  chignon 
being  earefrdly  selected  from  an  im- 
mense stock  of  hafr,  several  hundred 
weight,  in  fiaot 

When  this  «>Iden-tinted  hafr  was 
1^  rage  in  Paris,  and  women,  in 
despafr  of  otherwise  aocjuihng  it, 

Cdered  thefr  heads  with  gold,  a 
dreflser  ol  the  Bue  Yivioine  ex- 
hibited in  his  window  a  chignim 
formed  entirely  of  the  finest  gold 
thread,  and  the  prke  of  which  was 
1000  francs;  but  whether  he  ever 
manufiftotured  more  than  this  sample 
aureate  chignon,  or  persuaded  a 
single  fur  one  to  parade  these  veri- 
table  golden  looks,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  At  the  present  time  about  350 
francs  i^pears  to  be  the  average 
Paris  price  for  a  superior  chignon 
of  an  ordinary  tint  and  from  twelve 
to  seventy  francs  for  the  commoner 
article. 

We  all  know  that  the  wearing  of 
fiEdse  hafr  by  beauties  in  thefr  prime 
dates  back  anterior  to  the  Chnstian 
era,  and  that  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
Gkrman  slaves'  hafr  with  which  the 
Boman  women  sought  to  enhance 
thefr  charms,  going  publicly  to 
make  thefr  purchases  at  the  shops 
oftheGalL'c  hafr-merchants  situate 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
under  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules.  The  chignon,  however, 
has  only  been  known  under  its  pre- 
sent name  since  about  the  time  when 
'coiffeurs    themselves    first  came 
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into  Togne  in  the  nuddle  of  the 
eighteenth   century.    Up  till  that 
period  there  had  been  only  barbers 
and  perraqoiers,  the  former  of  whom 
shaved  and  bled  theu   customers, 
while  the  latter  merely  cut  hair  and 
manufactured  wigs,  so  that  ladies 
were   obliged   to   have  their   hair 
dressed  by  ih&i  femmes  de  cham- 
hre.    Gradually  the  race  of  coiffeurs 
arose  to  perform  this  intricate  opera- 
tion, and  as   a  matter  of  course 
trenched  on  the  privileges  of  the 
perruquiers,  for  they  cut  hair  as 
wcdl  as  dressed  it    Ere  long  a  storm 
of  discontent  ensued,  and  an  action 
that  kept  all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for 
months  was  brought  by  the  perru- 
quiers against  the  coiffeurs,  who  had 
at  this  time  increased  to  laoo  in 
number,  for  illegally  infringing  on 
their  rights.    The  coiffeurs  pl^ed 
in  their  defence  that  the  dressing  of 
ladies'  hair  was  '  a  Vihexal  art/  and 
therefore  foreign  to  the  profession  of 
perruquier.    *We  have,'  said  they, 
with  ludicrous  consequentiality, '  to 
embellish  nature  and  correct  its  de- 
ficiencies.   It  is  our  task  to  recon- 
cile the  colour  of  the  hair  with  the 
tint  of  the  complexion,  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  latter;  to 
grasp   with   taste  the    variegated 
shades  of  the  tresses,  and  so  dispose 
the  shadows  as  to  give  more  spirit 
to  the  countenance,  heightening  the 
tone  of  the  skin  by  the  auburn  tint 
of  the  locks,  or  subduing  its  too 
lovely   splendour   by   the  neutral 
shade  which  we  conmiunicate  to  the 
tresses.'    Thanks   to  the  influence 
exorcised  by  the  fedi  sex  the  coiffeurs 
gained  the  day,  and,  elated  with 
their  victory,  proceeded  to  form  a 
corporation,    baptismg    themselves 
'  Acad^miciens  de  la  Coiffure  et  de 


la  Mode,'  at  which  piece  of  pre- 
sumption the  French  Academy  itself 
took  umbrage,  and  Paris  was  amused 
by  a  new  tnaL  This  time  the  ooif- 
feurs  were  beaten,  whereupon  they 
modestly  styled  themselves  'pro- 
(eaaoTB/  a  designation  they  were 
permitted  to  retain,  as  the  professors 
of  the  French  colleges,  less  suscep- 
tible than  the  Academicians,  entered 
no  protest  against  their  usurping 
this  title. 

Now-a-days  hairdressers  style 
themselves  indiscriminately  profes- 
sors and  artists,  and  have  their 
occasional  public  exhibitions  like 
other  artists,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  they  invite  the  public 
not  only  to  adinire  the  result  of 
their  labours,  but  to  witness  them 
produce  their  masterpieces.  In 
Paris  these  exhibitions  take  place 
regularly  at  the  Salle  Moliere,  and 
imitations  of  them  have  more  than 
once  been  given  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms.  A  most  ravishing 
picture  is  presented  at  the  moment 
when  the  artist— his  hand  generally 
trembling  with  emotion  at  the  out- 
set of  the  operation— undoes  the 
band  that  confines  the  hair  of  the 
lady  who  submits  her  tresses  to  bis 
manipulative  skilL  .  A  blond,  au- 
burn, brown,  or  jet-black  avalanche 
suddenly  descends,  enveloping  the 
rounded  shoulders  of  the  fair  one 
like  a  rich  silken  mantle.  Gradually, 
beneath  the  dexterous  fingers  of  the 
artist,  all  these  recalcitraDt  tresses 
are  gathered  up  and  grouped  with 
consummate  skill  according  to  some 
particular  type  of  coifiure,  such  as 
the  Classic,  tbe  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
Pompadour,  the  Watteau,  the  Pre- 
mier Pas,  ihe  Caprice,  the  Hiron- 
delle,  or  the  Empire. 

H.V. 
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DON'T  be  frightened,  oonrteous 
leader,  with  the  weU-wom 
words  at  starting.  'Blessed  be  the 
man. who  invented  sleep!'  exokums 
Sancho;  'bat  still  more  blessed  the 
inventor  of  smoking,  which  enables 
US  to  sleep  with  our  eyes  open.' 
Such  is  the  averment  of  one  who 
styles  himself  a  veteran  smoker. 
But  what  philosopher  can  sleep 
over  the  astounding  fiEtct  that  the 
smoking  of  the  British  community 
costs,  according  to  the  last  financial 
statement,  for  taxation  alone,  the 

Srodigions  yearly  sum  of  six  mil- 
ons  five  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  eleven- 
pence! That  was  the  exact  sum 
from  1867  to  1868.  In  the  pre- 
vious financial  year  it  was 
6,455,011^.  9s.  lod.;  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  87,239^.  08.  id.  Taking 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  middle  of  last  year,  as  stated  by 
the  Begistrar-Greneral,  as  30,369,845, 
and  knowing  that  the  excise  duty  is 
at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the 
trade  value  of  the  ^article,  it  seems 
that  the  cost  of  smoking  and 
snufiOlng  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
55.  4^  per  head  of  the  population — 
men,  women,  and  children — per 
annum;  that  is  to  say,  consider- 
ably more  than  one  pound  of  to- 
bacco allotted  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  population.  To 
'  realize,'  as  the  Americans  say,  the 
significance  of  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure, we  may  state  that  it 
would  supply  an  income  of  600Z. 
per  annum  to  13,629  families;  an 
income  of  300Z.  per  annum  to 
27,358;  an  income  of  100^.  per  an- 
num to  81,774;  and  an  income  of 
sol,  per  annum  to  163,548  families — 
the  probable  cost  of  tobacco,  as 
sold  to  the  public,  being  about 
8, 1 7  7*8 1 2?. 

Impressive  as  must  be  this  great 
resultant  of  our  smoking  pro- 
pensity, it  becomes  still  greater 
when  we  include  in  the  item  the 
necessary  concomitants.  Furst,  there 
is  the  cost  of  pipes.  Thousands  of 
pipe-makers  tliroughout  the  king- 
dom flourish  in  the  smoke  of  to- 


bacco. It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
precise  value  to  this  item  of  smoking 
expenditure;  but  the  income  of 
pipe-makers  cannot  be  less  than 
50/.  per  annum,  and  it  may  be 
much  more.  The  cost  of  the  ordi- 
nary clay  pipe  stands-  mostly  to  the 
account  of  the  publican ;  and  in  the 
numerous  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  country  places,  the 
publicans  give  away  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  gross  of  |»pes  per 
annum,  at  the  probable  value  of  at 
least  loZ.;  but  then  comes  the  great 
item  of  'fancy  pipes,'  as  sold  by 
the  tobacconists.  The  meerschaum 
(and  its  imitations)  holds  the  first 
rank  in  the  smokes  expenditure; 
and  the  prices  vary  from  a  few 
shillings  to  many  pounds.  Briar-root, 
or  other  wooden  pipes,  although  lees 
expensive  in  the  original  cost,  still 
swell  the  item  by  their  little  dura- 
bility and  want  of  care  in  their 
preservation.  The  habitual  smoker 
must  have  his  tobacco-pouch.  With 
regard  to  this  item  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
smokers  in  England  from  the  Daot 
that  the  patentee  of  the  ori- 
ginal indiarrubber  tobacco-pouch 
amassed  a  fortune  and  retired  in 
the  course  of  some  ton  or  twelve 
years. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering 
the  cost  of  smoking  to  the  mass  of 
the  community — ^those  who  may  be 
said  to  smoke  as  workers;  but  there 
is  a  large  class  besides,  of  whom  we 
occasionaUy  read  in  the  paprs, 
who  may  be  said  to  cultivate 
smoking  as  a  fine  art,  or  the  spe- 
ciality of  a  fine  gentleman — ^young 
men  who  pay  twenty-five  guineas 
for  a  cigar-case,  and  who  would  be 
ashamed  .to  puff  a  cigar  for  which 
they  had  paid  '  or  been  credited  for' 
less  than  one  shilling.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  items  must  swell  the 
annual  cost  of  smoking  by  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  But 
the  make-up  of  a  smoker  is  incom- 
plete without  the  means  of  getting 
a  light  ad  libitum;  and  the  great 
variety  of  fusees  supplies  tiie  de- 
sideratum. The  annual  cost  of  this 
item,  like  that  of  pipes,  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  come  at;  but,  obviously,  it 
cannot  be  inconsiderable,  although 
made  up  of  small  outlays;  indeed, 
perhaps  the  smallness  (»  outlay,  in 
most  cases,  should  induce  a  sus- 
picion that  a  great  deal  more  is 
expended  than  we  imagine;  and 
this  r^nark  applies  to  the  cost  of 
spills  or  pipe-lights,  spittoons,  and 
cigar-holders  — the  latter  having 
been  invented,  we  suppose,  for  the 
purpose  of  economizing  the  weed, 
as  it  enables  the  smoker  to  secure 
complete  combustion,  or  a  holo- 
caust— lowag,  however,  the  pleasure 
of  savouring  the  precious  morsel; 
indeed,  smoking  a  cigar  through  a 
tube  may  be  compared  to  kissing 
your  sweetheart  through  a  re- 
spirator. Thus,  then,  the  real  an- 
nual cost  of  smoking  must  greatly 
exceed  even  the  large  sum  above 
stated ;  indeed,  we  fear  that  it  can- 
not be  set  down  at  less  than  ten 
millions  sterling  per  annum. 

However,  we  will  confine*  the 
inquiry  to  the  positive  sum  of 
8,1 77,8 1 2?.,  giving  $8,  4^  per  head 
of  the  entire  population  per  an- 
num. Now,  the  smokers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  obviously  in 
the  minority  of  the  population; 
so  that  here  must  be  an  enormous 
individual  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  some  shape  or  other  to  account 
for  this  vast  expenditure.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  fact  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  smokers  and  snuff-takers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  ttie  phy- 
siological consequences  of  the  prac- 
tice; and  this  item  might  be  use- 
fully required  in  the  next  census 
of  the  populaticm.  But  inquiries 
which  we  have  made  from  tobacco- 
nists satisfy  us  i^t  the  largely 
preponderating  consumers  of  to- 
Imcco,  by  smoking,  snuffing,  and 
chewing,  are  the  working  classes. 
Among  these  twelve  to  fourteen 
ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  is  an 
average  consumption;  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  three 
shillings  a  week,  or,  roundly,  say 
Si,  per  annum.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  this  figure  how  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  tobacco  ex- 
penditure mount  up  and  make  up 
the  vast  sum  before  us.  At  this 
rate  a  dozen  of  them  would  sp&ad 


on  tobacco  about  looZ.  per  annum ; 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  will 
waste  in  tobacco  smoke  loooZ.  a 
yeur.  Amoiijg  our  tradesmen  tiie 
figure  diminishes*  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  set  down  at  about  four 
ounces  of  tobacco  smoked  per  week, 
which,  estimated  at  the  same  lowest 
cost,  will  be  a2. 1 3«.  per  annum.  Afany 
of  this  class  smoke  much  more,  and 
even  indulge  in  the  more  expensive 
luxury  of  cigars;  so  that,  all  the 
opportunities  considered,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  class  of  smokecs, 
although  fewer  in  numbers,  may, 
after  all,  vie  with  the  fcnrmer  in  the 
consumption  of  tobacco.  That  the 
productive,  labouring,  or  working 
classes  are  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  revenue  from  tobacco  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  fiscal 
year—a  time  of  pressure  and  priva- 
Hodl  on  the  working  classes — the 
duty  on  tobacco  has  fallen  off  by 
41,0002.!  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  tiie  first  instance  proving  a 
decline  in  tiie  consumption  of  to- 
bacco'from  time  immemoiiaL'  If  the 
personsd  expenditure  of  the  higher 
classes  be  not  absolutely  so  great  as 
that  of  the  loweei*,  it  must  still  be 
considered  that  in  their  entertain- 
ments a  supply  of  tobacco  or  cigars 
is  generally  deemed  essential;  and 
th^efore  the  annual  cost  of  smoking 
may  be  to  them  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  lowest  Th^  is,  doubt- 
less, much  in  all  this  to  make  ua 
thoughtful  with  regard  to  our  own 
countiy;  but  it  appears  that  the 
account  of  tobacco  smoking  is  much 
mater  in  other  countries.  In 
Hamburg,  it  is  said  that  40,000 
cigars  are  smoked  daOy  in  a  popu- 
lation whose  adult  males  scarcely 
amount  to  45,000  individuals— a 
hnit  which  seems  in<9redible.  In 
France  it  is  about  i8i  oz.  per  head, 
three-eighths  of  this  quantity  being 
used  in  the  form  of  ^nuff.  France 
originated  snuff-taking,  and  Eng- 
land followed  her  example ;  but  the 
practice  has  vastly  diminished  in 
this  country  of  late  years,  and  seems 
to  be  entirely  on  the  decline. 

In  Denmark  the  consumption  of 
tobacco^  is  not  less  tiian  70  oz.,  or 
4^  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population ; 
and  in  Belgium  it  averages  73i  0^9 
or  4i  lbs.  per  head.    In  some  of  tiie 
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North  American  States  the  pro- 
portioii  greatly  exceeds  these  quan- 
tities, whilst  among  Eastern  nations 
it  is  believed  to  be  still  greater. 
The  average  coDsnmption  of  tobacco 
by  the  whole  human  race  of  looo 
millions  is,  at  the  present  time,  at 
least  70  oz.,  or  4  lbs.  6  oz.  a  head 
— the  total  quantity  consumed  being 
at  least  two  millions  of  tons^  or 
4,480  millioDS  of  pounds. 

One  incontestable  fsK^t  is,  that  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  keeps  pace 
with  the  growth  of  populations  all 
the  world  over;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above-stated  con- 
sumption is  rather  less  than  the 
actual  quantity. 

In  the  presence  of  this  modem 
consumption  of  tobacco  it  may  be 
curious  to  call  to  mind  that  in 
former  times  it  seems  to  have 
been  proportionately  much  greater. 
Thirty  years  after  its  introduction 
into  Eogland— that  is,  during  the 
reign  of  King  James  I. — the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  was  more  general 
than  at  the  present  day,  although 
fBur  more  costly :  for  the  king  states 
that  '  some  of  the  gentry  bestowed 
three  and  some  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  upon  that  precious  stmke ' — 
representing  a  much  greater  value 
of  the  present  money;  and  he  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  'the  mistress  could 
not  in  a  more  mannerly  kind  enter- 
tain her  lover  than  by  giving  him, 
out  of  her  fair  hand,  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco.' 

According  to  Aubrey,  the  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man 
round  the  table,  and  tobacco  was 
actually  sold  for  its  'weight  in 
silver.'  'I  have  heard,'  says  he, 
'  some  of  our  old  yeoman  neighbours 
say  that  when  they  went  to  Malmes- 
bmy  or  Chippenham  they  culled 
their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the 
scales  against  the  tobacco.' 

Some  of  our  mecheuucs  in  Eng- 
land literally  smoke  all  day.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  them,  whose  habit 
was  to  have  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  all 
day  long,  whether  filled  or  not,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  with  his  pipe 
in  his  month—the  coroner's  inquest 
finding  him  'dead  by  apoplexy, 
caused  by  smoking.'  Many  of  the 
same  class  chew  tobacco  as  well  as 


smoke  it,  and  at  the  same  time ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  tobacconists  that 
among  their  custcmiers  are  boys  of 
all  ages  down  to  ten,  who  not  only 
smoke,  but  actually  chew  tobacco, 
ravenously  stuffing  a  quid  into  their 
mouths,  as  stated  to  us,  before 
leaving  the  shop.  Many  a  working 
man  will  tell  you  that  he  would 
rather  go  without  his  dinner  than 
his  pipe;  and  this  is  so  &r  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  leading 
us  to  the  next  inquiry — concerning 
the  joys  of  smoking. 

Decidedly  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco is  a  strange  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  man.  While  civi- 
lization advances  so  slowly,  a  fetid 
herb  conquered  the  world  in  less 
than  two  centuries.  This  rapid 
and  continuous  extension  is  the 
downright  fsict  which  proves  ihat 
tobacco  appeals  to  the  very  depths 
of  human  nature. 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  tobacco 
only  satisfies  a  fashion,  a  caprice,  an 
inveterate  habit,  whilst  it  is  a  aub- 
stance  which  the  workman,  the 
poorest  of  the  land,  will  get  at  the 
cost  of  real  privations,  with  the 
pence  which  they  gain  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  ?  In  spite  of  so  many 
medical  observations  to  the  contrary, 
do  these  foots  justify  us  in  believing 
with  the  eminent  German  physician 
Enapp,  that  tobacco  '  exerts  a  useful 
influence  on  the  human  body  and 
its  functions?' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
denying  that  tobacco  responds  to 
that  imperious  craving  after  sensa- 
tion with  which  man  is  tormented. 
The  savage  of  America,  in  his  semi- 
starvation  and  wretchedness;  the 
soldier  in  the  bivouac,  ill-fed  per- 
haps, anxious  and  weary ;  the  sailor 
on  the  deep,  in  the  dull  monotony 
of  toil  and  peril ;  the  effeminate  in- 
habitants of  tropical  regions,  who 
dread  to  think  under  the  whelming 
weight  of  their  burning  climate; 
the  idler  of  our  towns;  the  Turk, 
enervated  by  the  premature  exercise 
of  the  reproductive  functicm,  and 
sunk  in  the  double  inertia  of  fatalism 
and  despotism,  all  make  use  of  to- 
bacco as  our  dandies  use  the  ball- 
room and  the  theatres,  as  the  poet 
sips  coffee  (or  gin),  as  the  ftavant 
gives  lectures,  all  resolves  itself  into 
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that  grand  engine  of  animalifcy — 
sensation.  Amongst  smokers  some 
relish  the  immediate  impression,  and 
enjoy  it  instinctively  like  the  very 
air  they  breathe.  Others  meditate 
their  sensations.  They  find  in  them 
a  sonxoe  of  contentment  which  lifts 
them  up  to  the  hope  or  the  remem- 
brance of  bliss.  The  periodic  action 
of  embracing  the  cigar  with  their 
lips,  and  expiring  its  vapour  in 
puffs,  rooks  their  minds  to  rest. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  tobacco  rises  to  the  rank 
of  a  moral  modi&cator,  and  that 
thus  it  must  be  appreciated— no 
longer  in  accordance  with  its  mere 
chemical  constituents,  however  in- 
jurious, or  the  principles  of  phy- 
siology, demonstrating  its  adverse 
physical  action— but  in  the  light  of 
moral  reactions,  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  human  hygiene. 
Wretches  who  have  not  eaten  bread 
for  a  long  time  beg  alms  to  buy  to- 
bacco. A  sailor,  deprived  of  his 
plug  for  three  days,  puts  into  his 
mouth  a  ball  of  tarred  oakum,  and 
thanks,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the 
kind  surgeon  who  shares  with  him 
a  bit  of  his  tobacco.  If  tobacco  has 
its  drawbacks,  it  has,  therefore,  its 
sweets  also.  To  many  a  man  it  is 
the  remedy  of  that  disease  of  civi- 
lization which  we  call  ennui,  Eveil 
the  very  illusions  and  erroneous 
ideas  that  men  entertain  concerning 
tobacco  deserve  to  be  respected  by 
the  phjTsician.  One  man  attributes 
to  tobflMico  the  facility  of  his  intel- 
lectual labour;  another  cannot  digest 
his  food  without  smoking.  All  this 
may  provoke  a  smile,  bat  we  must 
remember  that  the  craving  for  to- 
bacco is  positively  the  last  appetite 
which  leaves  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  disease,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  tobacco  under  one 
form  or  another;  and  that  the  re- 
newal of  this  appetite  is  a  favour- 
able prognostic  of  recovery,  as 
acknowlec^ed  and  attested  by  ob- 
servant physicians,  and  as  every 
smoker  Imows  by  his  own  experience. 
To  all  this,  in  favour  of  the  practice 
of  smoking,  we  might  add  largely 
quotations  fh)m  medical  men,  poets, 
philosophers, and  occasional  writers; 
for  the  praises  of  this  '  precious 
stinke/  as  King  James  called  it  in 


his  '  Counterblast,*  would  fill  a  stout 
volume;  but  still  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  evil  of  smoking,  in  all 
its  bearings,  be  not  fur  greater  than 
the  spedal  good  it  may  have  sub- 
servea  in  certain  cases.  In  other 
words,  do  not  the  woes  of  tobacco- 
smoking  exceed  its  joys  ? 

At  its  introduction  tobacco  was 
vaunted  as  a  universal  remedy  for 
all  diseases;  soon,  however,  it  was 
denounced  as  the  cause  of  almost 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and 
both  on  the  best  medical  authority 
of  the  day.  As  time  wore  on  the 
practice  of  smoking  increased  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  medical  profession 
directed  public  attention  to  the 
growing  evil,  as  they  represented  it, 
and  not  without  substantial  argu- 
ment The  last  great  controversy 
on  smoking  occurred  in  the  year 
1857,  filling  the  pages  of  the '  Lanoef 
week  after  week  with  learned  dis- 
sertations, capable,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  settle  the  question  for 
ever  against  the  practice,  but  with 
no  apparent  result  The  increase 
of  the  duty  on  tobacco,  proving  its 
increased  consumption  progressively, 
since  1856  amounts  to  1,471,862?. 
There  exists  also  an  anti-tobacco 
society,  doing  its  best  to  abolish  the 
practice  boi^  by  writing  and  the 
eloquent  lectures  of  its  director, 
offering  premiums  for  the  best  trea- 
tise on  the  consequence  of  smoking, 
but  all,  apparently,  to  no  effect 
There  seems  no  probability  that  this 
great  aid  to  the  national  revenue 
will  ever  be  diminished,  excepting 
under  the  sheer  inability  of  ob- 
taining the  luxury,  as  during  the 
last  year  of  commercial  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  much  more  con- 
solatory, in  the  financial  point  of 
view,  if  there  were  no  well-founded 
misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  smoking 
on  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  primary  objection  to  smoking, 
as  early  announced,  is  that '  it  de- 
prives the  stomach  of  its  salivary 
juice,  most  essential  for  digestion: 
thus  smokers  must  drink  a  great 
deal  to  supply  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently tobacco  in  camps  compen- 
sates for  the  scanty  rations  of  the 
wretched  soldiers.'  It  might  be  in- 
ferred &om  this  that '  he  who  smokes 
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dines,*  and  therefore  a  Bupply  of 
tobacco  to  the  troops  might  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  all  govern- 
ments, especially  when  their  armies 
are  not  m  the  enemy's  territory. 
Abeantifal  PariBian  lady,  apparently 
with  this  object;  sent  thousands  of 
cigars  to  the  French  army  during 
the  siege  of  SebastopoL  Doubtless 
the  reader  will  smile  at  this  impor- 
tant financial  and  commissariat  dis- 
covery, but  we  can  assure  him  that 
it  is  really '  no  joke.'  The  suggestion 
is  positively  supported  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  chemical 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  the 
celebrated  Liebig.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  this  opinion,  that  to- 
bacco, when  smoked,  subserves  in 
the  human  system  a  function  similar 
to  that  of  salt  in  preserving  meat 
from  decay,  or  rather  like  any  other 
'  smoking '  by  which  hams  and  bacon 
are  rendered  safe  from  putrefaction. 
Liebig  positively  says  that  tobacco 
prevents  the  waste  of  the  'tissues* 
or  the  flesh,  and  so  a  smoker  can  do 
more  work  with  less  waste,  and  con- 
sequently less  requirement  of  food, 
than  those  who  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  admirable  substitute 
for  endless  mastication,  digestion, 
and  tw-digestion,  all  which  we  must 
go  through  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  adding  immensely  to  the 
toils  of  poor  humanity.  Liebig  in- 
stances the  fact  that  the  smoking 
North  American  Indian  can  go 
several  days  without  food ;  and  it  is 
on  record  that  shipwrecked  sailors 
on  their  forlorn  raft  have  outlived 
their  horrors  for  a  week,  chewing 
tobacco.  Modem  Yankees  also  go 
two  or  three  days  without  eating, 
when  'hard  up,*  or  'dean  broke,*  as 
they  call  this  dilemma,  'chewing' 
tol»cco  all  the  while.  Doubtless 
these  facts  will  be  consolatory  and 
encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  to- 
bacco, but  they  merely  prove  the 
adaptation  of  the  human  body  to 
bear  the  privation  of  food  with  the 
aid  of  some  factitious  excitement ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  starvation 
has  been  borne  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  the  aid  of  tobacco  in 
any  shape.  Besides,  the  principle 
involved  is  unsound  in  physiology. 
If  the  formation  of  healthy  blood 
be  an  absolute  necessity  for  health 


and  vigour,  it  is  evident  that  this 
can  only  be  supplied  by  wholesome 
food  in  sufficient  quanti^,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  can  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  food  without  detri- 
ment to  health.  Moreover,  the  very 
specific  action  of  smoking  thus 
claimed  in  the  above  argument 
seems  actually  to  uphold  the  opinion 
that  it  causes  heart  disease  of  a  most 
formidable  nature.  In  the  last  He* 
port  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment^ we  read  that  the  surgeon  of 
the  1 8  th  Hussars,  in  India,  attri- 
butes the  large  number  of  cases  ot 
heart  di8ease  in  the  various  corps  to 
'the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco 
amongst  the  men,  who  appear  to  he 
regularly  saturated  with  nicotine.' 
This  is  a  dismal  judgment  against 
smoking ;  but  we  submit  that '  satu- 
rated with  nicotine'  is  too  strong  a 
phrase,  and  unscientific' 

The  deadly  energy  of  nicotine  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  strych- 
nine, and  surely  no  medical  man 
will  talk  of  people  being  saturated 
with  strychnine  and  yet  alive! 
However,  there  is  the  fact;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  smoking 
is  indulged  in  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  India  by  our  troops  and  other 
countrymen,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  tobacco  in  that  country. 

If  saturation  with  nicotine  be  im- 
probable, it  seems  possible  that  the 
tissues  of  chewers  of  tobacco  may 
become  saturated  with  the  juice  of 
the  weed .  Some  years  ago  a  British 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  an 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  the 
coast  was  subsequently  visited  by 
another  vessel  the  captain  was  in- 
formed by  a  native  that  all  the  crew 
excepting  one  was  eaten;  and  on 
being  asked  why  the  one  was  ex- 
cepted, he  exclaimed — 'Him  taste 
too  much  of  bakkee.'  Whilst  this 
fact  may  prove  the  eflfect  of  chewing 
tobacco  on  the  system,  it  may  be 
consolatory  to  know  that  it  will 
prevent  the  body  of  a  Christian 
from  being  interred  in  the  unhal- 
lowed stomach  of  a  cannibal.  Since 
the  last  onslaught  against  tobacco 
smoking  in  England,  in  1857,  the 
subject  has  been  at  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  ob- 
scure efforts  of  the  Anti-tobacco 
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Sociefy,  befoie  alluded  to;  bat 
within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has 
Berioosly  occupied  the  attention  of 
French  physicians^  the  results  being 
published  by  Dr.  Jolly,  cme  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, before  which  the  facts  were 
detailed.*  It  appears  that  diseases 
of  the  nervous  centres  have  in- 
creased at  a  frightful  rate  among 
the  French;  that  insanity,  general 
aod  progressive  parsdysis,  softeniug 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
cancerous  diseases  of  the  lips  and 
the  tongue,  app^  to  have  increased 
hand-in-hand  with  the  revenues  de- 
rived firom  the  tax  (m  tobacco;  in 
addition  to  these  terrible  announce- 
ments, it  is  even  inferred  that  the 
decrease  of  the  French  population, 
among  its  other  causes,  is  due  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  to- 
bacco by  the  population.  We  may 
observe,  eii  jpassant,  that  precisely 
the  same  accusations  were  brought 
against  tobacco  by  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  subject,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  However,  the 
investigations  of  modem  times  are 
more  precise  and  comprehensive 
than  fliose  put  forth  in  the  old 
books  on  our  shelves,  and  consider- 
ing the  authority  with  which  the 
statements  are  made,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  them  at  least  as  warnings 
from  tnose  who  profess  to  be  the 
sufferers  from  their  consequences. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Bubio,  the  number  of  lunatics  is 
much  greater  in  northern  countries, 
where  tiie  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  the  use  of  tobacco  are 
much  greater  than  in  southern 
countries,  where  the  people  are  very 
sober,  and  small  smokers;  and  M. 
Moreau  says  that  not  a  single  case 
of  general  paralysis  is  seen  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  there  is  no  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  where  they 
smoke  a  kind  of  tobacco  which  is 
almost  &ee  firom  nicotine,  or  the 
peculiar  poison  in  tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand  insanity  is  frightfully 
increasing  in  Europe,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  l^e  use  of 
tobacco,  as  is  stated. 

To  explain  these  &cts,  with  re- 
spect to  France  we  are  tdd  that  the 

♦  As  reported  in  the  •  Ann^  Scientifique 
for  1866." 


revenues  on  tobacco  from  1830  to 
i86a  rose  from  i,250,cx)oi.  to 
8,333,333^.  "With  this  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
France  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  from  8000  to  44>ooo,  or 
rather  60,000,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count other  lunatics  besides  those  in 
the  public  asylums.  Other  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  are  referred 
to  the  same  cause,  which  raise  the 
sum  total  to  100,000  persons  who  in 
France  alone  suffer  from  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Jolly  states  that  he  visited 
all  the  asylums,  and  consulted 
the  case -books  of  private  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  throw  more  light 
on  this  important  subject;  and 
he  concludes  that  amon^  the  men  it 
is  muscular  or  narcotic  paralysis 
which  predominates  and  makes  the 
excess  of  the  normal  number  of 
lunatics,  whereas  the  other  forms  of 
madness  disclose  but  slight  varia- 
tions in  their  number ;  and  among 
the  antecedents  of  the  cases,  he 
always  found  that  they  oould  be 
traced  to  tobacco.  It  is  positively 
stated  that  general  paralysis  prefe- 
rentially attacks  persons  who  smoke 
tobacco  more  or  less  saturated  with 
nicotina  Soldiers,  and  sailors  es- 
pecially, who  smoke  more  than 
otiiers  of  the  population,  figure  fore- 
most in  the  number  of  paralytic 
lunatics.  Of  course  the  French 
freely  indulge  in  their  favourite  ab- 
mnthe  and  cognac,  and  other  spiri- 
tuous liquors ;  but  Dr.  Jolly,  without 
denying  the  influence  of  these 
liquors,  believes  he  has  demon- 
strated that  excessive  smoking  must 
be  considered  the  chief  cause  of  the 
genial  paralysis  of  the  insane;  for 
he  found  paralytic  madmen  who  had 
been  water-drinkers,  but  immode- 
rate smokers ;  and  amoug  the  very 
nxunerous  cases  of  paralysis  coming 
under  his  notice.  Dr.  Maillot  states 
that  there  were  many  patients  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  sobriety 
as  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors^ 
but  immoderate  smokers  of  the  pipe 
or  dgar.  Lastly,  in  those  parts  of 
France  were  enormous  quantities  of 
brandy  are  consumed,  but  where 
there  is  very  little  smoking,  general 
paralysis  is  almost  unknown. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  deliberate 
than  the  docoment  resnlting  from 
this  French  investigation  on  the  in- 
fluence of  tobacco  on  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  haying  read  every  treatise 
on  the  subject,  from  the  earliest 
printed,  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
most  conclusive,  both  as  to  &cts  and 
reasonings,  of  any  yet  put  forth 
against  the  weed!  Finally,  there  is 
a  kind  of  blindness,  which,  although 
occurring  in  non-smokers,  is  spe- 
cially ascribed  to  the  practice  of 
smoking,  through  one  of  its  con- 
sequences^namely,  the  impairment 
of  nutrition,  inducing  a  state  of 
debility.  It  is  for  the  last  reason 
that  smoking  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  those  who  are  under  training  for 
boat-racing  or  the '  ring.' 

Unlike  we  opponents  of  tobacco 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  of  all 
times.  Dr.  Jolly  seems  anxious  to 
commiserate  this  propensity  of  our 
nature,  and  suggests  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  strong 
tobaccos  of  commerce,  and  adopt 
those  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Arabia, 
and  Havannah.  Merciful  man,  in- 
deed! This  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Lytton's  advice,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  spesdcers  in  his  novels,  that 
poor  men,  in  order  to  escape  gout, 
should  drink  champagne  instead  of 
ale. 

Dr.  Jolly,  apparently  still  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  extin- 
guishing the  practice  of  smoking, 
further  suggests  that  we  should  get 
the  nicotine  extracted  from  our  to- 
bacco! Plausible  idea  doubtless! 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  without 
adding  to  its  cost,  and  no  doubt  alter- 
ing its  flavour  and  savour  altogether  ? 
No ;  we  believe  that  the  smoker  will 
always  say,  as  other  infeituated 
mortals  to  their  mistress— 

'I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  gaQt  is  in  that  hcAit; 
I  but  know  that  I  love  whatever  thou  art.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  poison 
clings  too  closely  to  the  '  sweet '  to 
admit  of  a  separation. 

Another  eminent  French  physi- 
cian has  recently  investigate  thB 
efilBcts  of  smoking  on  the  young, 
haviog  observed  it  in  a  great  many 
subjects  varying  in  age  from  twelve 


to  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  and  he  in- 
variably discovered  in  such  smokers 
a  most  serious  alteration  in  the  qua- 
lities of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to 
specific  diseases.  It  is  ind^  to  the 
young  that  the  evil  of  smoking  is 
most  likely  to  be  disastrous.  What- 
ever benefit  may  be  derived  from 
smoking  in  maturity  and  old  age,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  young  cannot 
need  the  fiactitious  aid  of  a  narcotic. 
Parents  should  look  to  this,  and 
prevent  the  most  deplorable  physi- 
cal and  moral  consequences  of  the 
habit  in  their  children.  Many  a 
youth  may  date  the  ruin  of  his 
health  and  character  from  the  first 
whiff  of  tobacco  which,  by  dint  of 
nauseous  practice,  he  was  at  length 
able  to  smoke,  in  the  foolish  imita- 
tion of  manhood.  That  smoking 
must  impair  the  digestion  and  de- 
range the  nervous  system  of  the 
youDg,  seems  certain,  and  that  it 
may  lead  to  drunkenness  or  excess 
in  drink  is  more  than  probable 
from  the  thirst  which  it  necessarily 
occasions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  attesta- 
tion to  the  woes  of  smoking ;  and  it 
is  doubtless  sufficient  to  induce 
every  smoker  to '  consider  his  ways.' 
But  if  the  argument  induces  our 
population  to  give  up  smoMng,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  to  our  re- 
venue ?  Think  of  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  the  abstraction  of  more 
than  six  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
hitherto  annually  increasing,  from 
the  grand  sum  that  makes  up  our 
national  income.  The  revenue  from 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  of  the  items,  as  we  have 
shown. 

The  CJhancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— ^the  entire  working  of  tiie  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  this  great 
countiy — ^G  existence  and  efficiency 
of  our  army  and  fleet — largely  de- 
pend upon  the  financial  r^ults  of 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  by  our 
truly  patriotic  smokers.  Put  a  stop 
to  smoking,  and  then  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  must  'go  to 
pot  '—if  he  knows  where  that  is— to 
'bring  grist  to  his  mill.'  The 
smokers  of  England  are  the  greatest 
supporters  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, paying  literally  sevens-five 
per  cent,  taxation  on  the  commodity 
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they  consume— fiar  more  than  any  world,  where  a  tax  is  levied  on  to- 
other taxpayers— and  should,  there-  bacoo,  do  the  same  more  or  lees, 
fore,  be  entitled  to  the  franchise,  Now,  to  call  upon  them  to  give 
contributing  their  six  millions  and  up  smoking— which  unquestionably 
a  half  at  least  to  the  working  of  our  they  ought  to  do  for  the  sake  of  their 
social  and  political  machine;  the  health  and  well-being— would  be  to 
smokers  of  Prance  do  the  same,  require  the  greatest  national  sacri- 
contributing  some  nine  millions  and  fice  ever  recorded  in  history.  That 
a  half;  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  is  the  problem  before  us. 


WHICH  IS  THE  FAIREST? 

WHICH  is  the  feirest  ?    Each  fragrant  exotic 
Critical  beauty  minutely  surveys. 
Harmony  sweet,  combination  erotic, 

Loveliness  floral  and  feminine  grace! 
Perfumes  conflicting  the  summer  air  laden, 
Bevels  the  breeze  in  the  odorous  largesse. 
From  blossom  of  flowret,  from  mouchoir  of  maiden, 
lavished  by  nature  or  bought  from  Piesse ! 

Which  is  the  fairest?    Their  tints  here  are  blending. 

The  pale  of  the  lily  the  blush  of  the  rose ! 
Each  the  ftdl  charm  of  their  witchery  lending,— 

Maiden  that  bends  o'er  flower  as  it  blows  I 
Which  is  the  fairest?    The  beauties  are  legion. 

Lavishly  gracing  the  garden's  parterre; 
Ask  as  you  enter  tiiis  fairy-land  region 

Which  is  the  &irest  where  all  are  most  fair? 

Choice  most  embarrassing !  hard  the  selection 

Which  of  all  flowers  to  rightly  rank  queen. 
And  these  fair  critics,  have  they  for  insx>ection 

Only  come— not  that  themselves  may  be  seen  ? 
Which  IB  the  fairest  ?    Comparison  odious ! 

Beauty  is  multiform,  choice  there  is  none ; 
Better  to  bracket,  in  concord  melodious. 

All  than  too  rashly  the  palm  give  to  one. 

Which  is  the  fairest  ?    BewitchiDg  the  rapture. 

Hid  in  those  eyes  that  are  violet  in  hue ! 
Jeunesse  dorSe  have  a  heed,  for  the  capture 

Is  easy  a  glance  will  accomplish  with  you! 
Hazel,  or  black,  or  blue  as  the  ocean. 

Brightly  profound  as  Democritus'  well ! 
Changeful  tbey  are  with  each  changing  emotion, 

Whose  are  the  fairest?  who  rightly  shall  tell? 

Which  is  the  fairest?  decision  perplexing. 

Faces,  like  flowers,  have  of  beauty  their  kind. 
Which  is  the  fairest?  what  need  to  be  vexing 

With  any  such  query  the  sensitive  mind  ?  . 
Which  is  the  fairest  ?    An  answer,  ah,  listen  I 

Floats  on  the  wings  of  the  conscious  air, 
'  Myriad  stars  in  the  firmament  glisten ; 

None  can  hQ  fairest  where  all  are  most  fiurl' 

T.  H.  S.  E. 
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THE  PIOOADILLY  PAPEES. 
By  a  Pibipatbtio. 


PB07IK0IAL  SOOEBTT. 


IT  is  generally  said  that  the  rail- 
ways have  brought  all  England 
together,  and  made  all  our  great 
towns  mere  suburbs  of  London. 
This  may  be  true;  but  still,  in 
some  provinces,  provincialism  is 
picturesque  and  predominuit  as 
ever.  In  those  districts  which  are 
remote  i^m  the  great  lines  of  rail, 
and  left  behind  in  the  quickened 
pace  of  our  day,  there  are  still 
country  places  to  be  fonnd  with 
Squires  of  the  Allworthy  or  Wes- 
tern type,  and  where  we  may  be 
closely  reminded  of  the  davs  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
noted  that  proYincialism  is,  infiEUit, 
a  characteristic  and  a  department 
of  the  human  mind;  and  if  the 
phrenologists  should  map  out  the 
brain  again,  they  ought  to  assign 
a  special  bump  to  the  disooyer- 
able  order  of  provincialism.  It  is 
curious  how  the  idea  of  a  metropolis 
is  too  vast  an  idea  to  be  grasped  by 
multitudes  of  metropolitans,  who 
sigh  for  the  narrower  limits  of  pro- 
yincialisuL  Hence  London  is  broken 
up  into  provinces,  and  the  man  of 
parochial  mind  does  not  so  much 
consider  himself  a  Londoner  as  an 
Islingtonian,orWe8tboumian;  and 
the  W.C.  district  is  altogether  a 
different  province  to  the  district 
N.  W.  Provincialism  is  as  much  a 
definite'emotion  as  patriotism  itsdf. 
The  man  of  limited  mind,  who  yet 
finds  that  his  home  and  business 
are  not  sufficiently  large  for  him, 
and  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that 
metropolitan  and  imp  ial  interests 
are  too  large  for  hie  Jxisal  scope, 
can  very  well  repose  on  provin- 
cialism as  on  a  sat&fying  mean. 

But  tiiough  a  ^nuine  provin- 
cialism may  exist  in  London,  for 
its  true. undiluted  form  we  must 
go  to  the  provinces.  Sometunes, 
indeed,  it  is  excessively  hard,  or 
even  impossible,  to  get  it  there. 
Frequently  the  coun£ry-house  re- 
produces the  town-house  with  the 
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utmost  exactitude.  There  are  the 
same  servants  and  liveries,  the 
same  horses  and  carriages,  the  same 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  the 
samo  visitors,  though  fewer  of 
them,  as  in  town  during  the  season. 
Improvise  a  pavement  and  insert 
some  lamp-pcNsts;  dress* up  some 
fellows  as  policemen,  and  drive  a 
Hansom  up  and  down  before  the 
dining-room  windows,  and  we  are 
once  more  back  again  in  town.  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
Arcadian,  and  we  are  not  dissatisfied; 
but  still  there  is  not  here  the  mro- 
vindalism  which  we  seek.  jBut 
come  down  into  the  country 
some  clear  three  hundred  miles^ 
among  flEunilies  of  moderate  estate 
and  mil  expenditure,  in  districts 
where  there  are  no  railways,  or 
where  branch  lines  have  only  been 
established  very  reoently;  where 
the  minor  county  £Eumlies,  albeit 
they  make  an  occasional  trip  Uy 
tov  n  or  to  the  Continent,  still  sub- 
sist ''n,  and  mainly  exist  for  their 
part  of  the  coun^,— and  you  get 
a  very  genuine  kind  of  proving 
life.  You  may  then  realize  the  in- 
tense earnestness  which  it  concen- 
trates on  matters  which,  to  the 
unassisted  human  mind,  would  ap- 
pear  trivial  and  petty  in  the  ex- 
treme; the  rivalries  and  feuds,, 
the  meannesses  and  the  amenitiea 
of  country  life,  and  the  picturesque 
bits  of  interest  which  it  possessea 
for  the  observer ;  the  long  drive  of 
twenty  miles  through  indictable 
roads  to  the  county  ball  or  some 
solemn  dinner-party ;  the  first  meet 
of  the  hounds,  the  first  otter-hunt 
or  salmon  fishing,  the  wedding  or 
the  funeral,  and  the  local  gossip  on 
current  scandal  and  flirtation,  the 
change  of  servants  in  families,  the 
prices  of  poultry  and  butter,  the 
tales  how  the  village  grocer  has 
turned  Dissenter  to  spite  the  pantnn, 
and  how  the  parson  always  keeps 
beneath  the  pulpit-cushion  a  ser- 
2  o 
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mon  which'he  is  prepared  to  launcli, 
whenever  he  may  have  the  chance, 
against  a  reprobate  squire. 

It  has  always  been  noted  that  in 
coorts  of  justice  you  obtain  some  of 
the  most  Tiyid  glimpses  of  local 
manners.  I  have  noted  several 
amosing  instances  in  a  remote 
country  district  with  which  I  used 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance.  It 
frequently  happens  that  judge, 
legal  gentlemen,  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, are  all  on  some  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  permit  themselves  a 
familiarity  and  license  of  language 
which  would  indeed  astonish  more 
regular  courts.  For  instance,  I 
have  known  of  a  magistrate  who, 
bein^  annoyed  at  the  tone  of  a  de- 
fendmg  lawyer  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  chronic  animosity,  in- 
terrupted the  legal  proceedings  by 
brandishing  his  stick  and  threaten- 
ing to  crack  the  learned  gentleman's 
skull.  One  or  two  instances  I  re- 
frain from  quoting,  but  the  follow- 
ing must  be  told.  On  a  far-away 
county -court  circuit  a  learned 
gentleman  used  to  i)re8ide  who  was 
more  noted  for  his  goodness  of 
heart  and  head  than  for  an  exten- 
sive teclmical  aoquaintanoe  with 
the  law.  His  justice  was  irre- 
fragable, but  his  law  was  of  the 
shakiest  description.  There  was  a 
clever  young  solicitor  who  used  to 
plead  before  him ;  but  Lawyer  Jack, 
though  a  favourite  with  juries  and 
much  in  legal  request,  was  pos- 
43e8sed  by  a  fatal  fondness  for  spi- 
rituous liquors.  One  day  a  rather 
important  case  was  called  on,  in 
which  Lawyer  Jack  had  to  appear. 
But,  alas!  he  had  made  a  beef- 
steak breakfost,  washed  down  by 
ale,  with  his  client,  and  had  made 
a  point  of  honour  of  liquoring  up 
with  all  the  witnesses.  When  Jack 
began  his  speech  it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  he  was  hardly  in 
a  condition  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
<»8e  or  his  client.  The  kindbearted 
judge,  seeing  how  matters  lay,  ad- 
journed the  court  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Obviously  the  lawyer 
ought  to  have  spent  the  time  in 
holding  his  head  under  a  pump, 
and  have  told  a  waiter  to  keep  on 
uncorking  soda-water  until  further 
notice.    Injudiciously,  however,  he 


went  to  the  bar  of  the  adjacent 
'  public,'  and  manufectured  a  mighty 
tumbler  hot  and  strong.  On  re- 
suming his  speech,  he  smiled  very 
inanely,  and  made  a  variety  of  very 
foolish  observations.  The  judge 
then  told  him  to  sit  down.  *  Does 
your  honour  mean  to  say,'  asked 
Lawyer  Jack,  with  an  expression  of 
virtuous  indignation,  '  that  I'm  in- 
tossicated  ?'  '  I  mean  to  say,'  mildly 
returned  the  judge,  'that,  looking 
to  all  tiie  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  speaking  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  I  hardly  believe  that  you 
are  in  a  fit  conc&tion  to  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  court'  For  a 
moment  the  lawyer  maintained 
an  attitude  and  look  of  wounded 
feeling  and  drunken  wisdom.  He 
then  said  calmly, '  I  really  believe 
that,  for  this  once,  your  Honour 
is  correct  in  an  opinion* 

An  extremely  thoughtful  and 
well-written  essay  was  published 
last  year  on  '  Country  Towns,"*  the 
author  of  which  strongly  advo- 
cated that  mitigated  form  of  pro- 
vincialism. There  was  an  excellent 
saying  by  an  excellent  man :  '  When 
I  am  in  the  country  I  believe  in 
God,  and  when  I  am  in  London  I 
believe  in  the  devil.'  This  essayist 
endorses  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
complaint  that  society  is  crushing 
out  individuality.  He  thinks— 
which  we  altogether  doubt— that 
residence  in  a  country-town  would 
obviate  tiiis.  He  says,  acutely 
enoDgh,  that  though  people  in  Lon- 
don do  not  gossip  like  people  in  a 
small  town,  yet  a  London  set  gossip 
just  as  much  as  a  country  set.  It 
might  be  added  that  in  either  one 
might  so  live  as  to  defy  gossip.  He 
says  that  in  the  counti^  we  might 
have  a  simple  natural  life,  and  tells 
a  town  story :  '  I  know  a  man,  sud- 
denly raised  by  successful  specula- 
tion above  the  life  of  an  operative, 
who  took  a  house  and  funiished  a 
splendid  drawing-room,  which  his 
wife  used  to  exhibit  to  his  friends, 
and  then  return  with  them  to  sit  in 
a  little  parlour  down-stairs.'    We 

♦  *  Country  Towns,  and  the  Place  they 
fill  in  Modem  Civilization.*  Bell  ami 
Djildy. 
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believe  this  anecdote  might  be 
capped  again  and  again  in  country 
towns,  and  the  standard  objection 
to  perpetual  provincialism  is  nn- 
touched— -of  its  dreariness  and  stag- 
nation. 

Another  instance  may  be  taken 
as  illustrating  the  narrowness  and 
limitation  of  small  provincial  towns. 
Every  market  of  metropolitan 
talent  is  reenlarly  fed  by  provmcial 
feeders.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
men  who,  so  to  speak,  come  up  to 
the  sur^ce  of  London  life  and 
achieve  some  kind  of  distinction, 
are  men  who  have  been  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  the  irresistible 
London  magnet.  Such  men  achieve 
a  distinction  in  London  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
attain  in  their  own  provincial 
town.  The  local  artist  or  the  local 
poet  are  men  who  are  misunderstood 
and  derided.  If  by  any  chance  the 
town  should  earnestly  believe  in  its 
poet  or  its  artist,  that  poet  or  artist 
is  in&llibly  a  humbug.  The  born 
genius  is  scouted  by  bis  townsmen. 
When  all  the  world  has  recognized 
that  genius,  the  native  will  continue 
blind  and  deaf  to  it,  or  perhaps 
affirm  that  it  is  altogether  founded 
upon  misapprehension  and  mistake. 
A  prophet  is  without  honour  among 
his  own  kindred  and  in  his  own 
country.  The  prophet  will  there- 
fore do  wisely  if  he  ignores  his  town, 
which  will  most  certainly  ignore 
him,  and  appeal  to  a  larger  audience 
and  to  wider  sympathies.  It  hardly 
appears  to  us  that  our  towns  have 
progressed  in  this  respect,  or  done 
anything  towards  wiping  away  this 
reproach.  Lichfield  is  a  provincial 
town  which,  in  its  literary  aspect, 
is  very  favourably  known  to  us 
during  a  portion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  appear  to  have  been 
persons  in  Lichfield  who  were 
capable  of  recognizing  the  nascent 
genius  of  Grarrick  and  the  ponderous 
sense  and  erudition  of  Johnson. 
Kindly  gentry  in  the  cathedral  close 
asked  the  young  fellows  to  dinner, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  pro- 
mote their  views  in  life.  We  sus- 
pect that  anything  of  this  sort  is 
now  extremely  rare.  Stilly  those 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  provincial 
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town  may  find  many  very  excel- 
lent arguments  to  prove  that  their 
lot  is  the  very  best  in  the  world; 
and,  if  they  have  the  true  sauoir 
vivre,  they  may  really  make  it  so. 
Theoretically  we  admit  the  charms 
of  provincialism,  but  practically  we 
would  desire  to  combine  some  slight 
modification.  Let  a  man  have  the 
run  of  London  in  the  season,  the 
run  of  the  seaside  in  summer  and 
autumn,  the  run  of  the  Continent 
when  he  wants  a  change,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  fleeting  year  pro- 
vincialism becomes  a  very  endurable 
and  praiseworthy  institution. 

THE  WORLD  OF  LBTTBBS. 

That  voluminous  literature  that 
belongs  to  Abyssinian  subjects  has, 
we  hope,  received  its  culmination 
in  the  two  volumes  which  Mr. 
fiormuzd  Bassam  has  published, 
thinking  it  right  that  he,  too, 
should  have  his  say  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  was  so  greatly  con- 
cerned. The  volumes  have  caused 
some  of  the  critics  to  study  Mr.  Bas- 
sam as  a  psychological  subject,  and 
to  question,  from  internal  evidence, 
whether  he  was  the  best  sort  of  man 
to  make  the  majesty  of  Britain  intel- 
ligible to  the  barbaric  mind.  He 
hsu9  something  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Theodore's  present  of 
cows  to  Lord  Napier :  the  Abyssi- 
nian cow  threatens  to  be  as  re- 
nowned a  beast  as  the  Trojan  horse. 
Also  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Bassam  received  a  solatium  of  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  bard  lines 
he  had  undergone,  and  Dr.  Blanc 
and  Lieutenant  Prideaux  two  thou- 
sand each.  The  last  gentleman,  on 
whom  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
were  so  nearly  forced,  will  have 
peculiar  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self. When  the  war  commenced, 
we  were  all  gleaning  stray  facts 
discoverable  about  Abyssinia,  but 
now  there  has  been  such  a  bUuze  of 
information  about  it,  that  an  addi- 
tional work  becomes  as  burdensome 
as  that  additional  penny  in  the  in- 
come tax. 

A  great  deal  of  deserved  attention 
has  justly  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's new  work  on  the  Malay  Arofai- 
2  p 
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pelago."*  It  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  genuine  and  thorongh 
iDirorks  of  trayel  we  have  ever  pe- 
rused. Mr.  Wallace  returned  home 
six  years  ago,  but  he  has  had  many 
thousand  specimens  to  examine  ana 
classify,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid 
writing  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
for  so  many  years  a  work  has  been 
simmering  in  an  author*8  mind.  Tra- 
vels, in  these  days,  must  be  sensa- 
tional, and  Mr.  Wallace's  seuN^tions 
are  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise,  which  appear  in  every 
variety  of  artistic  illustration.  The 
work  has  many  elements  of  popu- 
larity, but  Mr. Wallace's  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  favourite  science, 
entomology,  and  the  positive  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  esoteric 
circle  of  scientific  readers.  That 
devotion  is  indeed  great  He  dilates 
with  joy  over  a  superb '  bug/  and 
has  given  us  a  close  description  of 
his  Eensations  of  intense  excitement 
when  he  discovered  the  Croesus 
butterfly.  '  On  taking  it  out  of  my 
net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violentiy, 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  I 
have  felt  much  more  like  fainting 
than  I  have  done  when  in  apprehen- 
sion of  immediate  death.  I  had  a 
headache  the  rest  of  the  day,  so 
great  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  what  will  appear  to  most  people 
a  very  inadequate  cause.'  Those 
who  love  ferns— and  in  these  days 
who  does  not  love  them  ?— will  read 
with  envy  and  delight  of  fern-trees 
that  raise  their  fronds  thirty  feet  in 
the  air.  Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  very 
pleasing  picture  of  many  of  the 
tribes,  uiough  a  picture  the  reverse 
of  pleasing  is  to  be  given  of  many 
other  tribes,  and  thinks  that  some 
enei^tic  missionaries  might  do 
much  good,  but  then  th^  must  not 
be  tnuSng  missionaries  but  men  of 
a  genuine  stamp,  like  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  Smgapore.  Mr. Wal- 
lace does  not  positively  state  what, 
nevertheless,  his  words  imply,  that 
accredited  missionaries  from  Eng- 

*  *  The  Malay  Archipelago ;  the  Land 
of  the  OraBg-Utan  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise,'  etc.  By  Alfred  Rufsell  Wal- 
lace.    Mannillan. 


land  are  also  traders.  Mr.  Wallace's 
great  object  was  Natural  History, 
but  his  remarks  on  the  ethnology 
and  physical  geography  of  a  rem^ 
region  so  rarely  visited  by  travel- 
lers are  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
archipelago,  as  a  whole,  is  ocnnpaiv 
able  with  any  division  of  the  globe 
—it  is,  indeed,  a  broken-up  and  dis- 
membered continent,  and  it  has 
islands  larger  thui  France  or  the 
Austrian  empire.  There  are  muay 
interesting  evidences  to  prove  that 
the  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  at  a  recent  geological 
epoch  formed  part  of  &e  Asian 
continent,  and  the  other  islands 
form  a  distant  division  approxi- 
mating to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  Mr.  Wallace  divides  the 
inhabitants  into  Malay  or  yellow, 
and  Papuan  or  black ;  but  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  ideDtify- 
ing  the  Papuans  with  the  Polyne- 
sians, as  the  prevalent  ethnological 
opinion  identifies  them  with  the 
Malayans.  He  has  a  striking  de- 
scripticm  of  the  wonders  of  a  ooral 
sea;  but  he  maintains  that  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  tropics 
are  not  more  brilliantly  coloured 
than  those  of  the  temperate  regiooB. 
He  draws  a  contrast  between  savages 
and  civilized  beings  which  is  fay  no 
means  flattering  to  civilized  bemgs. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Wallace  shows  to 
least  advantage  when  he  deserts  his 
proper  path  as  a  scientific  observer. 
During  his  residence  in  the  archi- 
pelago, Mr.  Wallace  independently 
worked  out  that  idea  of  natural  selee- 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
which  is  known  almost  exclusively 
as  Darwinism. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  is  so  justly 
celebrated  in  society  and  in  politics, 
that  any  publication  of  his,  howefvr 
slight,  is  sure  to  excite  a  large  mea- 
sure of  personal  interest  He  has 
edited  the  diary  of  his  late  hXbet — 
a  noUeman  as  distinguished  for  his 
accomplishments  as  for  his  retiroK 
disposition— in  a  most  complete  and 
meritorious  manner,  most  ingeni- 
ously dovetailing  his  own  observa- 
tions on  his  fatto's  narrative.  As 
a  picture  of  the  land  at  the  epodli 
of  the  Liberation,  the  diary  is 
iiBdthfnl  and  picturesque,  and  the 
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Earl  of  OarnarTon'8  own  stateeman- 
like  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
Greece  have  a  real  political  import- 
ance. The  community  of  Greek 
merchants  in  Londonj  possess  a 
high  degree  of  social  repute  and 
commercial  prosperity,  but  when 
they  come  to  apply  their  abilities 
to  the  politics  of  tneir  own  country, 
the  uniform  result  is  fiuluie  aoi 
scandal.  We  trust  that  Lord  Car- 
narvon will  redeem  the  literary 
Sromise  of  this  useful  and  pleasant 
ttle  book  by  some  work  of  inde- 
pendent authorship.  He  has  a 
nereditary  reputation  to  vindicate, 
bemdes  his  own  collegiate,  parlia- 
mentary, and  social  &me.  The  days 
of  Philhellenism  are  over;  and  it  is 
perhaps  very  doubtful  whether  the 
modern  Greeks  are,  in  any  real 
sense,  the  descendants  of  theanoieot 
Greeks;  but  at  any  rate  the  same 
scenery  is  thors,  and  they  are 
zealously  trying  to  revert  to  the  old 
iMignage,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
historic  traditions.  In  spite  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  youogeet,  and 
spoilt,  member  of  European  fisimi- 
lies,  those  who  take  an  mterest  in 
ancient  Greece  will  feel  an  interest 
also  for  modern  Greece.  An  article 
in  the  current  '  Quarterly '—the 
author  of  which  is  aut  Stanley  atU 
DiabcHaS'—*  ^t,  Tozer's  Researches 
in  the  Highland  of  Turkey,*  is 
coupled  with  Lord  Carnarvon's  pub- 
lication, and  the  reviewer  praises 
Mr.  Tozer's  volumes  as  having  '  the 
thorough  taste  of  that  raxe  quality, 
a  genuine  traveller:'  a  hint  for  col- 
lectors of  books  of  travel. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned that  in  any  classification  of 
travellers,  very  few  would  have  a 
higher  place  than  Bayard  Taylor. 
He,  iodeed,  refutes  a  saying  that 
has  been  ill-naturedly  imputed  to 
Humboldt  respecting  him — 'He  has 
travelled  more  and  seen  less  than 
any  man  living  '—by  the  simple  re- 
mark, that  he  has  a  letter  of  Hum- 
boldt to  himself  which  would  silence 
such  an  invention;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  ingenuously  admits  that  he 
has  seen  more  than  he  has  been  able 
to  digest,  and  means  to  lay  aside  the 
mantle  of  the  traveller  and  apply 
himself  to  culture.  He  says  that 
the  mind  flags  under  a  constant 


receptivity,  and  must  have  time  to 
assimilate  and  arrange  its  stores. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  most  wonderful 
traveller;  he  has  penetrated  to  the 
Arctic  Zone,  and  Central  AMca,  has 
ransacked  Europe,  and  is  lai^ely 
acquainted  with  India,  Japan,  and 
China.  Although  he  speaks  so 
modestly  and  unaffectedly  of  him- 
self, he  is,  in  truth,  a  charming 
writer  of  travels,  thoughtful  and 
observant,  and  possessed  of  a  grace 
and  force  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
present  work  on  the  '  Byeways  of 
Europe  '*  will  only  cost  hn  readers 
one  regret,  which  will  be  found  in 
ite  announcement  that  tiiis  is  to  be 
his  last  book  of  travels.  He  here 
brings  before  us  his  reminiscences 
of  districts  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  not  at  all  difficult  of  inves- 
tigation to  ordinary  travellers  but 
which  ordinary  travellers  generally 
neglect  on  account  of  more  fre^ 
quented  and  fashionable  localities. 
Thus  he  penetrated  to  Andorra,  the 
little  republic  in  the  Fyr^ees,  with 
which  the  public  is  much  less  ac- 
quainted than  with  San  Marino. 
He  wished  to  visit  Oaprera,  but 
Garibaldi,  with  a  capridonsneas 
which  seems  to  belong  to  his  cha- 
racter, refused  to  honour  the  strong 
letters  of  introduction  with  which 
he  was  furnished.  He  took  a  cruise 
on  the  largest  Europeui  inland 
water,  Lake  Lad(^,  so  rarely 
visited,  although  it  is  eaaUy  acces- 
sible from  St.  Petersburg.  So,  too, 
few  of  the  many  persons  who  sail 
Lake  Constance,  or  reach  St  Gall, 
penetrate  to  the  Little  Land  of  Ap- 
penzelL  Tet  this  isolated  mountam 
republic,  islanded  in  the  territory 
of  St.  Gall,  presente  many  pointe  en 
interest,  and  struck  the  first  blow 
for  Swiss  liberty.  With  a  natural 
affinity,  Mr.  Taylor  seeks  out  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  forms 
of  democracy.  We  think  that  he 
esa^gerates— we  are  sure  unoon- 
sciously— the  unfrequentedness  of 
the  Balearic  Islands.  We  have 
friends  who  go  out  there  for  the 
winter;  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  regular  colony  of  English  on 
one  of  the  islands,  owing  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway.  Again, 
•  'Byeways  of  Europe.'  By  Bayard 
Taylor.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Co. 
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not  many  of  tho  tourists  who  visit 
Moscow  so  time  and  adapt  their 
visits  as  to  take  the  railway  toN^ni- 
Novgorod,  and  become  acquainted 
with  that  great  fair,  which  there, 
by  a  thousand  links,  mingles  Europe 
and  Asia.  Here  he  took  some  of  the 
famous  caravan  tea— and  only  the 
best  and  costliest  is  brought  over- 
land—but he  thought  he  had  bad 
better  in  New  York.  He  noticed 
that  some  persons  took  about  thirty- 
three  teas  in  the  course  of  the  railway 
journey.  '  Winter-life  in  St.  Peters- 
burg' hardly  comes  within  the  title 
and  scope  of  his  work,  but  we  should 
indeed  be  sorry  to  lose  these  vivid 
pescriptions  of  court  life  in  Bussia. 
It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  turn  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  northern  to  lus  south- 
ern experiences,  and  we  hardly 
know  which  we  like  best.  He  is  a 
true  cosmopolitan,  and  has  infinite 
powers  of  adaptation.  '  When,  at 
breakfast,  red  mullet  came  upon 
the  table,  and  oranges  fresh  from 
the  tree,  I  straightway  took  off  my 
northern  nature  as  a  garment,  folded 
it,  and  packed  it  neatly  away  in  my 
knapsack,  and  took  out  in  its  stead 
the  light,  beribboned,  and  bespan- 
gled southern  nature,  which  I  had 
not  worn  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  It  was  like  a  dressing-gown 
after  a  dress-coat,  and  I  went  about 
with  a  delightfully  free  play  of  the 
mental  and  moral  joints.'  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  is  rather  a  disillu- 
sionating  writer.  He  describes  a 
beautiful  girl  with  her  indolent 
happiness,  her  line,  regular,  almost 
Boman  profile,  her  dark  masses  of 
hair,  her  graceful  attitude,  ber  im- 
pressible eyes, '  a  phantom  of  delight 
but  for  the  ungraceful  fact  that  she 
inveterately  scratched  herself  when- 
ever and  wherever  a  flea  happened 
to  bite.'  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  most 
remarkable  traveller  of  the  day. 
Lady  Franklin  perhaps  excepted. 

Several  biographical  works  of  im- 
portance have  appeared,  or  are  |5ro- 
mised,  or  are  threatened.  We  con- 
fess that  we  are  disappointed  with 
Mr.  Black's  translation  of  the  '  Lifo 
of  Leopold  the  First,'  so  far  as  it  has 
appeared.  King  Leopold,  we  ob- 
serve, was  fond  of  repeating  a* 
sensible  saying  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
—that,  to  be  in  perfect  health,  a  man 


ought  to  be  in  the  open  air  for  fouF 
hours  a  day,  and  he  appears  to  have 
acted  on  the  conviction.  Sir  James 
Clark  was  a  fashionable  physician,, 
with  more  solid  merits  than  gene- 
rally belong  to  his  class;  he  did 
very  much,  also,  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  science  of  climatology. 
His  life  of  such  a  broad-minded 
reformer  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy 
as  Dr.  Conolly  will  be  read  with 
much  interest,  especially  in  scien- 
tific circles.  Mr.  Forster's  'Life  ofi 
Walter  Savage  Landor'  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  seek  to  return 
to  it  separately. 

But  the  critics  are  all  just  now 
sharpening  their  wits  and  their  pens 
onMr.Lecky's  new  work ;  and  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  intellectual 
conversation  have  certainly  derived 
from  it  both  a  stimulus  and  a  sub- 
ject Mr.  Lecky's  first  work— on  aa 
Irish  subject — attracted  no  atten- 
tion, but  his  '  History  of  national- 
ism,' published  a  few  years  i^ince, 
was  a  great  success,  and  after  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  quoted  it,  was  re- 
garded as  almost  classical.  We  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Trench's  'Bealities  of  Irish  Life' 
has  several  times  received  the  meed 
of  parliamentary  praise  and  quota- 
tion :  a  work  not  of  much  substancOj, 
but  valuable  for  its  vivid  and  trust- 
worthy narratives.  Mr.  Lecky's  new 
work  on  the  History  of  Morals*  wil)^ 
we  think,  be  hardly  so  successful  as- 
its  predecessor,  although  it  is  equally 
original  in  its  design  and  brilliant 
in  its  execution.  There  is  a  volu- 
minous literature  of  ethics,  which 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
discussion  of  the  conflicting  theories 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  But  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  formal  work 
that  has  examined  the  subject  histo- 
rically and  tested  the  theory  by  facts 
of  progressive  history.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Lecky  has  tried  to  do,  and  he. 
deserves  infinite  credit  for  the  force 
and  boldness  of  his  attempt  Mr. 
Lecky  shows  the  more  courage,  as 
he  is  opposing  what  is  certainly  the 
predominant  school  of  thought  on 
this  subject  at  the  present  moment. 

•  *  History  of  European  florals  fiwn 
Augustus  to  Chailemagne.'  By  W.  E.  H^ 
Lcc'ky,  M.A.     Longmans. 
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The  Utilitarian  school,  which  the 
youthful  Macaulay  thought  he  had 
laughed  away  by  those  early  Essays 
in  the  '  Edinburgh/  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  reprint,  is  now  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Bain  and  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  it  possessed  the 
adhesion  of  that  powerful  authority, 
the  late  Jklr.  Austin,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  commands  the  influential 
sufi&age  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  Intuitional  school — ^those  that 
affirm  that  Conscience  is  an  original 
faculty  of  the  soul,  and  not  merely 
opinion  formed  by  experience —has 
no  such  names  to  oppose  to  these. 
Professor  Maurice's  recent  yolume 
of  Cambridge  lectures  on  the  '  Con- 
science,' pleasant,  amiable,  and  read- 
able, was  eminently  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactory.  We  are  a&aid  that 
Mr.  Lecky's  philosophical  opinions 
will  hardly  command  much  respect. 
We  are  sorry  for  this,  as  it  is  our 
own  side  of  the  controversy ;  but  the 
argument  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by 
the  authority  of  names,  and  we 
patiently  wait  till  the  pendulum  of 
opinion  revolves  to  the  other  side, 
and  better  champions  come  to  the 
front.  We  hardly  thank  Mr.  Lecky 
forhisadvocacy;  and  when  he  brands 
his  opponents  as  holding  a  doctrine 
profoundly  immoral,  we  object  to 
his  calling  hard  names,  and  to  phi- 
losophy getting  into  a  passion.  The 
Utilitarian,  or  the  Beneficial  school, 
as  they  would  prefer  to  be  called,  do 
not  so  much  oppose  Mr.  Lecky 's  rea- 
sonings, as  they  say  that  he  misrepre- 
sents them^and  misimderstands  them, 
and  is  simply  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  real  question  involved  in  the 
controversy.  We  may  observe,  that 
when  the '  Fortnightly  Beview '  finds 
fault  with  Mr.  Lecky's  logic,  and  the 
'  Saturday  Review'  complains  of  his 
religion,  it  would  appear,  on  the  first 
blush  of  things,  that  Mr.  Lecky's 
logic  and  reb'gion  are  in  a  bad  way ; 
only  we  recollect  the  homely  adage 
that  tells  us— let  us  not  blink  the 
unsavoury  proverb— that  the  pot 
often  calls  the  kettle  black.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  but  Mr.  Lecky 
is  not  so  much  a  philosopher  as  an 
historian— which  is  a  very  different 
thing ;  and  also  not  so  much  an  his- 
torian as  a  rhetorician — which  is 
also  another  very  different  thing. 


Mr.  Lecky  is  a  complete  master  of 
the  eloquence  of  detail ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  marshals  interesting  facts 
in  a  graphic  style  and  with  most 
ingenious  dovetailing,  so  that  he 
conducts  an  argument  almost  en- 
tirely by  means  of  illustrations.  It 
must  also  be  said  that  he  is  no  less 
voluminous  in  his  facts  than  fertile 
in  his  generalizations.  At  the  same 
time,  one  occasionally  suspects  that 
Mr:  Lecky  is  striking  out  a  theory 
as  a  peg  to  hang  Iujb  learning  on. 
His  reading  is  both  extensive  and 
deep,  but  it  runs  in  particular 
chaimels.  We  fully  accept  his  Latin 
and  his  French,  but  we  don't  believe 
in  his  Greek,  and  we  detect  no  evi- 
dence of  German.  And  when  Mr. 
Lecky  is  presenting  us  with  a  vast 
body  of  facts,  under  an  avowed 
philosophical  bias,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  reflecting  that  these  facts 
might  be  assigned  a  very  different 
interpretation  by  those  who  hold 
very  different  opinions. 

But  working  between  the  dates 
of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne  it  is 
manifest  that  the  subject  of  morals 
is  as  inextricably  involved  as  the 
subject  of  religion.  Mr.  Lecky  does 
much  justice— and  also  much  in- 
justice— to  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  morality.  Mr.  Lecky  possesses 
what  ho  considers  a  philosophic 
neutrality  on  the  subject  of  the 
supernatural  claims  of  Christianity. 
But  he  should  consider  whether 
such  a  neutrality  is  possible  for 
him — whether  such  a  position  is  not 
really  a  hostile  position.  He  nught 
also  consider  whether,  if  the  facts  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  discarded  as 
lying  legends,  there  is  indeed  any 
ddMs  of  morality  left  worth  dis- 
cussing. It  is  not  here,  however, 
that  we  can  venture  either  on  the 
philosophical  argument  or  the 
reb'gions  argument.  All  the  secular 
journals  are  pointing  out,  more  or 
less,  the  injustice,  the  confusion  of 
thought,  the  real  or  affected  igno- 
rance of  large  domains  of  inquiry 
which  characterise  the  chief  X)£ui;  of 
his  work.  But  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Lecky's  advocacy  on  one  side  of 
the  question  or  the  other  is  not  of 
special  importance.  The  thin  and 
rhetorical  nature  of  his  work  will 
probably  debar  it  from  any  perma- 
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nent  place  among  the  piodnctioiis 
of  real  thinkers.  The  soil  is  care- 
folly  cnltiTated,  bat  then  the  soil  is 
thin.  No  amount  of  literary  manure 
will  make  up  for  this  essential  de- 
fect Theie  is  one  more  remark 
which  we  must  make.  Mr.  Lecky 
deyotes  his  concluding  chapter  to 
the  subject  to  which  Juvenal 
devoted  his  Sixth  Satire.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  as  honest  and  independ^t  as 
Juvenal;  only  weak  people  might 
bethink  themselves  of  expurgation. 
Had  the  chapter  stood  alone  we 
should  have  accepted  it  as  an  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  the  subject. 
But  to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Lecky's 
language  on  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  throughout  his  volumes 
is,  pretty  uniformly,  unpleasing.  It 
may  be  aphilosophy  for  pbilosophers, 
but,  to  use  a  well-worn  phrase,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  work  for  feuuily 
reading. 

EAST  END  BMIGBATION. 

Now  that  the  spring  season  is 
fiEurly  once  more  upon  us,  that  the 
woods  are  free  and  the  waters  un- 
bound, that  the  sphere  of  out-door 
energies  and  activity  is  indefinitely 
enlarged,  the  sons  of  manual  toil 
open  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  battle 
of  lifa  The  thought  of  enugration 
becomes  familiar  to  many  minds,  and 
the  facts  of  emigration  are  repro- 
duced upon  a  large  scale,  msaj 
are  leaving  the  soil  where  they  have 
found  the  bread  taken  out  of  their 
moutha  A  short  time  ago  the 
British  and  Colonial  Emigration 
Fund  made  a  considerable  grant  to 
Woolwich,  and  a  still  larger  one  to 
Portsmouth,  to  enable  the  men 
thrown  out  of  work  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Government  to  go  out  to  Canada  in 
the  transports  Crocodile  and  Serapis. 
The  same  society  lately  sent  out 
their  second  batch  to  Queensland, 
and  have  sent  out  two  hundred 
persons  to  Canada.  They  now  pause 
in  their  operations,  for  their  funds 
are  exhausted,  and  they  must  wait 
till  they  get  more  money.  We  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  i»ithout  some 
£9elings  of  sadness,  uncertainty,  and 
regret,  that  we  watch  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  modem  exodus. 


It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  England  is  unable  to  supply 
the  daily  work  that  shall  in  return 
supply  daily  Inead  to  her  anxioua 
and  industrious  children.  It  is  sad 
that  in  a  country  poorly  supplied 
numerically  with  men  in  oompanson 
with  the  other  great  European  states, 
we  should  have  to  part  with  00 
much  nerve  and  sinew,  so  mudi 
courage  and  endurancp.  The  system 
of  giving  assisted  passages  to  men 
who  are  prepared  to  defray  a  large 

gortion  of  their  own  expenses  must 
ave  a  real  tendency  to  de^Hrive  the 
country  of  those  who  by  prudence 
and  foresight  have  proved  their 
capacity  of  becoming  good  citizens 
at  home.  Still  there  is  no  resisting 
the  iron  logic  of  facts ;  and  if  men 
are  obliged  by  necessity  to  emigrate^ 
or  if  they  choose  to  emigrate,  we 
must  make  it  our  care  that  they 
should  do  so  in  the  best  way  and 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Emigration  is  a  great  natural  law ; 
but  tiien  it  is  true  of  all  natural 
laws  that  nearly  everything  depends 
upon  the  xdxAq  of  their  application 
to  our  necessities. 

To  the  particular  society  we  have 
named,  the  British  and  Colonial 
Emigration  Fund,  we  entertain  a 
very  kindly  feeling.  We  are  assured 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions 
and  the  excellence  of  their  arrange- 
ments. They  have  done  much  good. 
They  have  largely  promoted  the 
emigration  of  tiie  pauper,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  if  they  more  exda- 
sively  directed  their  energies 
towards  emigration  amcmg  the  in- 
dustrial class.  They  have  insisted 
that  wives  and  families  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  accompany  the  bread-- 
winner, checking  that  exclusive 
emigration  of  young  men  that  have 
so  drained  some  districts  of  the 
country.  They  have  also  been 
noted  iot  one  feature  which  we 
could  wish  they  would  bring  more 
and  more  into  prominence  instead  of 
withdrawing  it  into  the  shade—that 
is,  their  extension  of  that  limited  but 
most  useful  form  of  emigration 
which  consists  in  sending  poor 
families  from  parts  of  tbe  country 
where  work  is  wanting  to  otibiw 
parts  where  work  is  plentiful.  It 
has  often  happened  that  in  diffarent 
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difitrictB  of  our  island  labourers  have 
been  waitisg  for  work  and  work  has 
been  waiting  for  labourers.  Men 
have  been  almost  starving  for  want 
of  employment  at  Poplar  who  pos- 
sibly might  find  plenty  of  it  at  New- 
oasUa  or  Glasgow.  There  may  be 
a  plethora  of  work  at  one  place  and 
an  utter  deficiency  of  it  in  another. 
There  is  often  a  lund  of  tidal  action, 
a  sort  of  flux  and  reflux,  in  matters 
of  business  and  employment.  To 
this  home-emigiation,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  antithetic  term,  we  especially 
wish  well.  A  full  accurate  know- 
ledge and  careful  manipulation  of 
the  labour  market  might  save  many 
an  emigrant  that  now  tears  asunder, 
with  deep  wounds,  most  strong  and 
tender  ties.  Much  might  be  done 
in  this  way  towards  equably  distri- 
buting the  supply  and  demand  of 
labour  throughout  the  cotmtry.  At 
least  let  us  not  send  away  our  men 
till  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are 
not  able  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  families  who 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
when  all  that  is  necessary  for  their 
subsistence  is  that  they  should  cross 
the  number  or  the  Tweed. 

Still,  in  the  case  of  multitudes  of 
men,  it  is  good  for  themselves  and 
good  for  the  community  at  large 
that  they  should  emigrate.  Emi- 
gration is  the  true  answer  to  the 
hard  philosophy  of  Malthus  and  the 
atrocious  suggestions  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  Divine  law  that 
tells  men  to  increase  and  multiply 
also  tells  them  to  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it  In  spite  of  the 
philosophers  we  shall  not  think  that 
the  injunction  is  a  mistake  until  the 
conditions  are  satisfied  and  proved 
to  be  insufficient  If  we  cannot 
keep  our  poor  let  them  emigrate  to 
that  which,  in  a  sense,  is .  still 
British  soil.  Our  children  have  not 
altogether  left  ns  who  still  retain 
English  laws,  language,  loyalty,  and 
religion.  The  enormous  territories 
and  scanty  populations  of  Australia, 
Canada,  ana  New  Zealand  still  invite 
and  would  receive  more  than  we 
can  send  or  could  spare.  It  seems 
likely,  owing  to  the  enormous  fiscal 
burdens  of  America,  that  the  general 
tide  of  enugration  may  rather  set  in 
the  direction  of  British  colonies  than 


of  the  boundless  Western  prairies. 
All  African  travellers  concur  in 
speaking  of  boundless  possibilities  in 
store  when  the  African  interior, 
with  its  temperate  climate  and 
immense  fertility,  k  fiEurly  opened  up 
to  us.  The  national  good  is  vast, 
but  the  moral  good  is  vaster  still. 
The  rough  salutary  change  of  emi- 
gration frequently  evokes  capacities 
and  energies  that  might  otherwise 
have  lain  for  ever  dormant  The 
men,  wavering  on  the  borders  of 
our  criminal  class,  having  the  plain 
alternative  of  working  or  starving, 
will  clearly  elect  to  work.  The 
pauper,  whether  he  has  become  such 
through  improvidence  or  by  the 
sheer  stress  of  adversity,  will  regain 
self-respect  and  the  enjoyment  of 
solid  comforts.  The  artisan,  whose 
industry  and  self-denial  would  only 
suffice  to  make  slight  savings,  which 
illness  or  scarci^  of  work  would 
soon  dissipate,  may  rest  beneath  his 
freehold  roof  and  plough  his  own 
heritable  fields.  A  broad  view  of 
imperial  interests  will  show  us  the 
necessity  of  recruiting  and  strength- 
ening our  colonies.  No  political  se- 
paration that  may  be  looming  in  the 
future  can  ever  abolish  the  most 
precious  and  permanent  uses  of  our 
empire. 

We  have  therefore  no  horror  of 
emigration;  but  we,  at  the  same  time, 
earnestly  desire  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  with  all  necessary 
safeguards  and  limitations.  Too 
often,  historically  speaking,  emigra- 
tion has  been  the  result  of  some 
sudden  blind  unreasoning  impulse, 
weakening  to  the  parent  state  and 
fraught  with  disaster  to  the  emi- 
grants themselves.  Let  us  be  first 
thoroughly  assured  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  old  country  for  those 
who  would  not  willingly  leave  her, 
and  only  fly  to  exile  to  avoid  star- 
vation. A  free  circulation  in  the 
labour  market,  and  the  giving  of 
prompt  effectual  assistance  in  the 
transfer  of  families  to  distant  home- 
spheres  of  labour,  might  obviate  any 
danger  of  draining  our  resources  in 
men,  the  most  solid  material  of  any 
coxmtry.  Let  emigration  be  directed, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  those 
channels  which  flow  into  our  own 
colonieB.    Let  there  be  a  constant 
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series  of  improyemdnt  in  the  details 
of  the  passage  of  emigrants  and  in 
the  help  and  welcome  which  they 
receive  on  the  farther  shore.  There 
have  been  stories  of  shame  and  scandal 
in  these  particulars  which,  we  are 
^lad  to  know,  are  giving  way  to 
-cheering  and  enconragiDg  accounts. 
We  trust  the  state  will  do  its  part, 
And  we  are  sure  that  the  church  will 


always  retain  its  place  in  the  van  of 
our  colonial  progress.  We  wish  all 
good  cheer  to  those  who  have  just 
embarked,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure,  believiog  that  they  and 
those  who  may  come  after  them  will 
by  strange  streams  and  beneath 
strange  stars  build  up  an  imitative 
England  and  renew  the  best  life  of 
our  nation. 


LOXDOK:  PBRTTED  BT  WILLIAM  CLOftTS  AKD  SOKS,  flTAMFOBD  STBICET 
A9D  CIIABCCO  CBoae. 
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